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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  work  of  which  the  following  pages  contain  a  trans- 
lation has  not  yet  been  published  in  Germany,  and  a  few 
words  are  necessary  to  explain  its  nature  and  origin.  It 
is  founded  mainly  upon  the  author's  well-known  treatise  on 
the  higher  Cryptogamia,  which  appeared  at  Leipzig  in 
1851.  Since  that  period  Dr.  Hofmeister  has  continued 
his  valuable  researches,  and  the  results  of  his  observations 
have  been  published  in  the  4th  and  5th  volumes  of  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Saxony/  in  the 
Reports  of  the  same  Academy  for  the  year  1854,  and  in 
the  *  Regensburg  Flora '  for  the  same  year.  In  addition 
to  the  matter  relating  to  the  Cryptogamia,  the  original 
treatise  also  contained  some  remarks  on  the  fructification 
of  the  Coniferse,  and  on  the  analogies  between  the  sexual 
phenomena  in  mosses  and  vascular  cryptogams  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  conifers  on  the  other.  Dr.  Hofmeister 
has  since  published  further  observations  upon  this  latter 
subject  in  the  'Regensburg  Flora'  for  1854,  and  in  the 
first  volume  of  '  Pringsheim's  Jahrbücher  fur  wissen- 
schaftliche Botanik.* 

At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Ray  Society,  and 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  present  translation,  Dr.  Hofmeister 
undertook  to  combine  all  the  above  publications  into  one 
uniform  whole,  revising  the  text  throughout,  and  adding 
a  quantity  of  matter  existing  in  manuscript,  being  the 
results  of  his  subsequent  researches.  Dr.  Hofmeister's 
object  has  been  to  render  his  work  a  complete  record  of  all 
that  is  at  present  known  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates, 
and  the  translator  feels  confident  that  this  object  has  been 
fully  attained. 
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mination of  spores  of  Sphagnum  in  water ;  distinction  of  the  pra«m- 
bryos  of  mosses  from  the  prothallia  of  ferns,  174, 175.  Hutorieal 
rdiumS:  —  Hed wig's  observations  on  the  sexual  reproduction  of 
mosses,  175, 176 ;  development  of  the  leafy  axis  from  toe  pro^mbryo 
explained  by  Nägeli,  176;  Nägeli's  results  extended  by  Schimper,  176 ; 
Unger  the  discoverer  of  spermatozoids  in  mosses,  176, 177;  indica- 
tion of  spermatozoids  in  tne  observations  of  Bischoff,  Schmidel,  and 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  176,  note ;  Schleiden's  erroneous  statement  re- 
garding the  structure  of  the  antheridia  refuted  by  Schimper,  177; 
ochimper's  observations  on  the  archegonia  of  mosses,  177;  Valen- 
tine's description  of  the  rudimentary  cdl  of  the  moss-fruit,  177 — 179 ; 
development  of  the  mossK»psule  first  accurately  described  by  Yon 
Mohl,  179 ;  observations  on  the  development  of  the  fruit  and  spores 
of  mosses,  by  BischofiT,  Yen  Mohl,  and  Lantzius-Benbga,  179,  180 ; 
Bruch's  observations,  180 ;  abnormal  fruits  observed  by  Gumbel,  1^0^ 
181 ;  possibility  of  hybridization  suggested  by  Bayrhoffer,  181. 
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Their  germination,  182 — 185;  the  first  rootlet,  183;  formation  of  the 

Srothallium,  183 — 185 ;  the  turning  away  of  the  prothallium  from  the 
ght,  183 ;  formation  of  antheridia,  185, 186 ;  differences  in  prothallia 
and  antheridia  of  certain  Folypodiace«,  186,  187;  Wigand  on  the 
occurrence  of  spermatozoids  and  their  mother-cells  in  vegetative  cells 
of  the  prothallium,  187,  note;  cell-development  in  the  antheridia,  188 ; 
production  of  spermatozoids,  188,  189;  observations  of  authors  on 
the  spermatozoids  of  ferns,  189,  note;  production  of  the  archegonia, 
189 — 197;  number  and  position  of  the  archegonia,  192,  193;  pro- 
duction of  the  germinal  vesicle,  193 ;  abortive  nature  of  most  of  the 
archegonia  on  a  prothallium,  195,  196 ;  OTOwth  of  sterile  prothallia  of 
ferns,  196, 197 ;  production  of  shoots  by  abortive  prothallia,  197 ;  great 
number  of  antheridia  produced  by  shoots  of  prothallia,  197 ;  pecu- 
liarities of  old  abortive  prothallia  of  Qgmnogramma  chrvsophglla,  197, 
198 ;  impregnation  of  the  archegonia,  198, 199  ;  development  of  the 
archegonia  after  impregnation,  198 — 201 ;  production  of  the  embryo, 
200,  201 ;  development  of  the  embryo,  201—207 ;  formation  of 
the  first  frond,  202,  203 ;  the  first  root  of  the  young  fern,  203—205 ; 
adhesion  of  the  embryo  to  the  prothallium,  205,  206 ;  influence  of  t  he 
growth  of  the  embryo  upon  cell-multiplication  in  the  prothallium,  206, 
207 ;  Yon  Mercklin^s  supposed  observation  of  dark  striped  vessels  in 
the  prothallium,  207,  note;  development  of  the  second  frond,  207 ; 
Pteris  aquilina  and  AspidiumJUix-mat  examples  of  two  extreme  types  of 
growth,  208 ;  vegetation  of  Fterit  aquilina,  208—226 ;  growth  of  the 
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frond»  S08— SlO ;  fonnation  of  the  pinnae,  209,  210 ;  giowth  of  the 
first  root,  210,  211 ;  erowth  of  toe  primarj  axis,   211 ;  growth 
of  the  stem-bnd  and  fronds,  211 — 214;   structure  of   the  stem 
and   formation    of   the  yasoular   bundles,   213  —  222;   formation 
of   new    fronds,  221  —  223;   development    of    roots,    223,   224; 
ramification  of  roots,  224;    increase  of   the  tendency  to   furca- 
tion in  terminal  bud  with  the  age  of  tlie  shoot,  224;  nnbranched, 
frondleas,  terminal  shoots,  224,  225 ;  position  of  buds  from  which 
new  shoots  are  produced,  225,  226 ;  yegetation  of  Aspidittm/Hue-meu, 
226 — 245 ;  production  of  first  frond,  226 ;  second  and  following 
fronds,  227 ;  rapid  increase  in  thickness  of  the  stem  beyond  the 
fifth  or  sixth  frond,  227;  cell-multiplication  in  the  terminal  bud, 
227,   228;  arrangement  of    the  fronds,  228;   production  of  first 
vascular  bundles,  228,  229 ;  growth  of  Afpidium  Jiiut-mat  in  the 
second  year,  229 ;  production  of  roots  in  the  mature  plant  from 
▼ascnlar  bundles  of  the  stipes,  229,  230;  production  of  vascular 
bundles  in  the  stem,  230 — 232 ;  form  and  dievelopment  of  the  apical- 
cell,  232—239;  table  of  measurements  of  apical  oAlsia  JspidiumJUix' 
ma»^  Aapidinm  ipittulotum,  and  AiplemumfiUs-fomina,  233 ;  relations 
of  base  and  sides  of  apical  cell  in  various  states  of  Aspidium  fiUx-nuu, 
234 — 236 ;  irregularly  shaped  apical-cells  of  Atpidium  filix-wuu  and 
jispidium  spinmosam,  236 ;  explanation  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  apical  cell,  236 — 239 ;  coincidence  of  two-edged  form  of  apical  cell 
and  bilinear  arrangement  offronds  in  various  ferns,  239;  cell-succession 
in  apex  of  leaf-buas  of  flowering  plants,  239,  240 ;  table  of  measure- 
ments of  apical  cell8,240;  cell-succession  in  the  terminal  bud  oLdtpidium 
Jilup-masand  Atpidium  tpinulotum,  241;  mucilage surroundingthe  bud, 
242  ;  development  of  scales  on  the  terminal  bud,  242,243 ;  Kunze  on 
the  bodies  at  the  base  of  the  stipes  in  Hemitelia  capentis,  243,  note  ; 
development  of  frond  in  AtpidimmjUis-ma*,  243 ;  formation  of  roots, 
243,  244 ;  rarity  of  furcation  of  the  terminal  bud  in  Atpidiumfilix-mat^ 
244 ;  adventitious  buds  in  Atpidium  fHix-nuu  and  Atpidium  tjainulotum^ 
245;  Schleiden'ssnpposedaxiluiry  buds,  245,  «o/e;  vegetation  oiAtpletdum 
fUix-feminat  Atplenium  Bellangeri^SiniUhiopierit  Germanica,  NephroUpit 
undulata  and  If.  tplendent,  246—248 ;  peculiarities  in  the  growth  of 
Atplenium  JUix-femina^  246 ;  development  of  adventitious  ouds  and 
furcation  of  the  stem  in  that  fern,  247 ;  adventitious  shoots  of  Stru- 
tkiopteri»  Oermaniea,  247;  production  of  adventitious  buds  on  the 
f^ond  of  Atplenium  Bellangeri^  247;    development   of  runners  in 
Nepkroleoit,  247,  248 ;  vegetation  of  Folwoaium  and  Niphobolut, 
24o — 251 ;  two-edged  form  of  apical  cell  and  bilinear  arrangement  of 
fronds  in  Nipkobohu  and  Polypodium,  248 ;   not  occurring  in  Poly- 
podium  tulgare,  248 ;  growth  of  P.  vufyare  and  Druopterit,  248 — 
249 ;  fonnation  of  the  stipes  and  development  of  scales  in  the  above 
ferns,  249 ;  development  of  the  fronds,  249 — 251 ;  scales  at  the  base 
of  the  fronds,  261 ;  vascular  bundles  and  roots,  251;  vegetation  of 
Plafyeerium  aleieame,  251 — 254;  development  of  the  fronds,  251 — 
253 ;  structure  of  the  stem  and  roots,  253 ;  form  of  the  apical  cell. 
253;  vegetation  of  Maraitia  eicuiog/blia,   254—256;  statements  of 
Be   Yriese  and  Hartig  on  the  devolopment  of  the   Marattiaceae, 
254,  note  ;  form  of  the  apical  cell,  254 ;  growth  of  the  fronds,  254, 
255 ;  development  of  the  Ferula,  255 ;  development  of  scales  and 
roots,  255 ;  development  of  new  plants  from  fragments  of  Maratlia 
deula/blia,  255,  256 ;  development  of  the  fruit  and  spores  of  ferns, 
256,  257.    Bittorieal  review : — 257 — 266 ;  reproduction  of  ferns  by 
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spores  first  indicated  by  Morison,  257  ;  Ehrliart's  obseryation  of  the 
two-lobed  leaf  preceding  the  perfect  fern,  257;  germination  of  spores 
of  ferns,  first  accurately  obserred  by  Kaulfuss,  257 ;  sexual  oreans  of 
prothallium,  discoyered  by  Bischoff,  257,  258 ;  antheridia  and  sper- 
matozoids,  discoyered  by  r^ägeli,  258 ;  Nägeli's  obseryation  of  the 
archegonia,  258 ;  real  nature  of  the  archegonia  first  ascertained  by 
Suminski,  258,  259;  Wigand  on  the  sexual  organs  of  ferns,  259; 
obsenrations  of  Hofmeister  confirmatory  ^of  Suminski's  results,  260; 
Schacht  on  the  archegonia  and  impregnation  of  ferns,  260,  261 ; 
Yon  Mercklin  on  the  same  subject,  and  his  obseryation  of  the 
entrance  of  the  spermatozoid  into  the  archegonia,  261 ;  Mettenias' 
obsenrations,  261 ;  Henfry  on  the  sexual  reproduction  of  ferns,  261 ; 
further  statements  by  Hofmeiater  and  Wigand  on  the  same  subject^ 
261,  262 ;  anatomy  of  fern-stem,  first  clearly  explained  by  Von 
MobI,  262 ;  Brogmart  on  the  ramification  of  ferns»  262 ;  his  yiews, 
supported  by  Hofmeister  and  Stenzel,  262 ;  opposed  by  Karsten  and 
Mettenius,  263 ;  yiews  of  Pringsheim  and  Irmisch  adopted  by  Hof- 
meister, 263—266. 
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273 ;  formation  of  the  epidermis,  273 ;  differentiation  of  the  yascular 
bundles,  273 — 275;  separation  of  the  cells  of  the  pith,  275 ;  ramifica- 
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damn  situations,  278—280 ;  fructification  of  Equisetacen,  280—288 ; 
deyciopment  of  spore-mother-cells,  281 — 286;  elaters,  287—289; 
spores,  288—290;  Sanio's  obsenrations  on  abnormal  formation  of 
elaters,  291 ;  eyolution  of  the  spores,  291,  292 ;  formation  of  the  pro- 
thallium,  292,  293 ;  male  and  female  prothallia,  293 ;  formation  of 
antheridia,  293,  294;  spermatozoids,  294 — 296;  obstacles  to  the 
germination  of  Equisetaces,  296,  297 ;  female  prothallia,  297 ;  Bis- 
chaff's  obseryation  of  antheridia  and  archegonia  on  the  same  protbal- 
lium  of  K  syhatieum,  297,  note;  obseryations  on  the  production  of 
male  and  female  prothallia,  297,  298 ;  formation  of  archegonia,  298 — 
300;  impregnation,  300;  deyelopment  of  the  impregnated  arche- 
gonium,  300,  301 ;  deyelopment  oi  the  embryo,  301 — 303 ;  formation 
of  the  stem,  303 ;  deyelopment  of  adyentitious  buds,  303,  304.  Hü- 
torical  Review : — Obseryations  of  Yaucher  and  Af^ardh  on  the  germina- 
tion of  the  spores  of  Equisetaces,  304,  305 ;  Bischoff's  obsenrations 
on  the  same  subject,  305,  306 ;  first  account  of  the  antheridia  given 
by  Thuret,  306 ;  archegonia  discoyered  by  Bischoff,  306 ;  obseryations 
of  Milde  and  Hofineister  on  the  sexual  organs  of  Eqiusetacess,  306. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANTHOCEROS    L^EVIS    AND   PUNCTATUS. 

TiiK  young  germ-plants  as  well  as  the  adventitious 
shoots  of  Anthoceros  form  linear  flat  masses  of  cellular 
^.  tissue,  the  breadth  of  which  continually  increases  from 
back  to  front  (PL  I,  fig.  1).  In  the  middle  of  the  fore 
edge  a  shoot  is  formed,  on  both  sides  of  which,  in  the 
angles  between  it  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  fore  edge, 
new  masses  of  cells  are  rapidly  protruded.  These  con- 
stitute, in  the  first  instance,  a  vigorous  median  shoot, 
on  the  right  and  left  of  which,  shoots  of  a  more  delicate 
nature  are  formed  almost  contemporaneously,  which  latter 
in  the  progress  of  growth  unite  on  either  side  with 
the  median  shoot  (PI.  I,  fig.  7).  The 'new  shoots  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  these  actively  growing  cellular 
masses  unite  themselves  on  either  side  to  the  primary 
shoot,  which  now  constitutes  the  middle  lobe  of  the  fore 
edge.  By  the  rapid  elongation  of  the  new  shoots,  the 
primary  one  increases  in  l^readth,  and  its  original  semicir- 
cular outline  (PI.  I,  fig.  7)  assumes  that  of  the  segment 
of  a  circle  (2  0-  In  the  two  indentations  of  the  fore 
edge  of  each  of  the  new  shoots  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated, and  henceforth  the  regular  ramification  of  the 
plant  goes  on  in  like  manner.     At  the  bottom  of  the 
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two  indentations  exhibited  by  the  fore  edge  of  each 
shoot  (which  indentations  arise  from  the  amalgamation 
of  three  growing  masses  of  cells,  viz.,  a  median  shoot 
and  two  side  shoots)  three  cellular  protuberances  origi- 
nate, first  a  median  one,  and  then  two  side  ones.  They 
grow  into  one  another  nearly  up  to  their  fore  edge,  and 
miito  on  either  side  with  the  median  lobe  of  the  fore 
edge  of  the  next  older  shoot.  By  further  elongation 
they  become  new  shoots,  producing  an  increase  in  the 
breadth  of  the  median  lobe.  The  ramification  of  the 
plant  is  therefore  irregularly  dichotomous,  depending 
upon  the  continual  formation  of  side  shoots  on  either 
side  of  a  median  shoot,  which  latter  is  limited  in  its 
longitudinal  growth  —  a  mode  of  ramification  which,  in 
the  case, of  phaenogamous  plants,  has  been  called  by 
Schimper  "  Dichassimn/'  As  the  new  shoots,  lying  in 
one  plane,  diverge  from  one  another  at  angles  exceeding 
90°,  a  succession  of  three  generations  of  shoots  suffices 
to  render  the  outline  of  the  entire  plant  circular.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  depends,  for  the  inost  part,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  three  component  parts  of  each  new 
shoot  amalgamate  longitudinally  inter  se  and  with  the 
median  lobe  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  next  older  shoot. 
Where  the  elongation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  new  shoots 
begins  at  a  late  period,  there  the  extent  of  the  amalga- 
mated growth  is  very  considerable.  This  is  the  case 
with  specimens  of  Anthoceros  lavis  growing  in  sunny 
open  fields.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  perishing  of 
tho  oldest  shoots,  those  namely  which  originate  directly 
from  the  spore,  the  plant  usually  has  the  appearance  of 
on  exactly  circular  or  slightly  lobed  expansion  of  dark 
green,  succulent  cellular  tissue.  The  extent  of  amalga- 
mation of  the  shoots  is  much  smaller  in  Anthoceros 
punctatus,  and  still  less  in  plants  of  Anthoceros  l(Bvis 
which  have  grown  in  moist  shady  places  or  in  higher 
temperature  (as,  for  instance,  in  pots  which  have  been 
long  under  glass).  The  ramification  of  Anthoceros  is 
sinoLÜar  to  that  of  the  Riccieae,  the  Marchantieae,  and 
several  leafless  Jungermanniae,  as,  for  instance,  Pellia. 
In  Anthoceros,  however,  the  regularity  of  the  ramification 
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is  much  interrupted  by  the  fact  that  individual  marginal 
cells,  and  in  Anfkoceros  punctatm  even  the  surface  cells, 
become  transformed  into  adventitious  shoots.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  plant  grows  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence upon  the  number  of  the  adventitious  shoots  which 
come  to  perfection ;  and  these  circumstances  also  determine 
whether  the  growth  of  such  shoots  shall  terminate  at  an 
early  period,  or  whether,  hke  the  mother-shoots,  they  shall 
continue  to  ramify  and  develope  themselves.  The  latter  is 
always  the  iide  in  Anthoceros  punctatua.  It  contributes 
nmch  more  to  the  crisped,  distorted  aspect  of  the  plants  of 
this  species,  than  the  perishing  of  the  upper  coverings  of 
the  air-cavities  which  are  enclosed  in  their  tissue.  In 
Anthoceros  lavis,  ramification  only  takes  place  when  the 
plant  grows  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere  and  in  deep  shade. 
Then  A.  iams  ramifies  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  other 
species,  from  which,  however,  it  is  decidedly  distinguishable 
by  the  entire  absence  of  air-cavities  in  its  tissue. 

The  flat  stem  of  Anthoceros  grows  and  elongates  itself 
by  continual  di\4sion  of  the  cells  of  its  fore  edge.  These 
cells  have  the  form  of  a  three-sided  prism,  with  one  side 
(that,  viz.,  which  forms  the  fore  edge)  convex.  These  cells 
divide  repeatedly  by  septa,  which  are  inclined  at  angles  of 
about  45°  alternately  towards  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  flat  stem.  In  the  cell  constituting  the  fore  edge 
(viz.,  the  cell  of  the  first  degree),  the  division  is  repeated 
until  the  full  number  of  cells  belonging  to  the  segment 
(which  segment  is  limited  in  its  longitudinal  growth)  is 
reached.  This  cell-multiplication  tenuinates  at  a  later 
period  in  the  median  line  of  the  segment  than  it  does  at 
the  sides.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  shape  assumed  by 
each  of  the  three  lobes  of  the  fore  edge  of  a  shoot  is  that 
of  the  segment  of  a  circle.  The  cells  of  the  second  degree, 
which  are  distinct  from  the  three-sided  prismatic  cells  of 
the  fore  edge,  have  the  form  of  procumbent  prisms  with 
a  rhombic  base.  Each  newly  formed  cell  of  the  second 
degree  divides  immediately  by  a  septmn  parallel  to  the  free 
outer  surface.  This  division  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
inner  and  outer  daughter-cells,  which  takes  place  by  means 
of  a  septum  parallel  to  the  neighbouring  cell,  and  at  right 
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angles  to  the  tree  outer  sui'face  of  the  stem  (PI.  I,  tigs.  3, 
4).  The  outer  one  of  the  cells  thus  formed  continues  to 
divide^  by  septa  parallel  to  the  free  outer  surface,  imtil  the 
cells  have  reached  the  number  of  which  the  shoot  is  des- 
tined to  consist  in  the  direction  of  its  thickness.  This 
number  (about  thirteen)  is  greatest  in  the  median  line 
of  the  shoot,  and  diminishes  to  one  at  the  sides.  The 
arrangement  of  the  cells  of  a  section  of  the  end  of  a 
growing  shoot,  taken  through  the  median  hne  at  right 
anfj!;les  to  the  surface,  is  what  is  called  scalariforni; 
the  cells  of  each  longitudinal  moietv  of  the  shoot  are  ar- 
ranged  in  rows  parallel  to  one  another  bearing  upwards 
from  tlie  longitudinal  axis.  Each  of  the  cell-masses  which 
unite  to  form  a  shoot  consists  in  its  earliest  steige  of  a  single 
cell,  situated  normally  at  the  bottom  of  the  indentation  of 
the  fore  edge  of  an  older  shoot  (PL  I,  fig.  7),  but,  when  des- 
tined to  form  an  adventitious  shoot,  placed  at  the  edge  or  on 
the  surface  of  such  older  shoot.  The  primary  division  of 
this  cell,  which  takes  place  by  a  septmu  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  is  followed  inmiediately  by  the  division  of  the 
cells  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  by  means  of  a  longitu- 
dinal septum  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  stem.  As 
the  young  shoot  increases  in  length,  the  number  of  its  cells, 
reckoned  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  increases  largely 
and  continually,  the  cells  of  its  fore  edge  dividing  in  like 
manner  by  longitudinal  septa.  Thus  it  happens  that,  as 
long  as  the  shoot  grows,  its  fore  edge  becomes  continually 
Avider.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  seen  from  the  sm*- 
face  is  flabelliform,  in  rows  which  radiate  from  the  base  of 
the  shoot  to  the  arcuate  fore  edge.  In  each  of  the  cells 
which  constitute  the  permanent  upper  and  under  surftK^e  of 
the  shoot,  four  cells  are  produced  by  duplicate  cell-divi- 
sions, w^hich  four  cells  lie  in  one  plane.  It  follows  that,  in 
full-grown  shoots,  these  supei-ficial  shells  are  foiu*  times 
smaller  than  the  internal  cells.  A  suppression  of  the  final 
septum  not  unfrequently  occui^s  in  individual  cells  of  the 
inner  parenchyma.  Some  of  the  latter  are  often  found 
which  are  twice  the  size  of  the  adjoining  cells. 

The  growing  cells  of  the  fore  edge  of  young  shoots  con- 
tain a  thick  coating  of  ä  mucilaginous  fluid  rendered  tur- 
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bid  by  numerous  granules,  and  in  this  fluid  is  a  spherical 
or  slightly  flattened  nucleus  formed  of  a  less  highly 
refractive  substance  (PI.  I,  fig.  3).  Appearances  are  not 
wanting  which  point  to  a  uniformity  in  the  process  of  the 
cell-nniltiplication  with  that  which  usually  obtains  in  the 
more  highly  organized  plants.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  of 
the  first  and  second  degree  appear  sometimes  to  be  under- 
going a  manifest  process  of  dissolution.  Individual  cells  of 
the  firet  or  second  degree  are  sometimes  devoid  of  nuclei 
(PI.  I,  fig.  3  *).  Not  unfrequently  two  nuclei,  not  separated 
by  any  septum,  occur  in  one  and  the  same  cell.  The  wall 
between  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  and  the  youngest  cell  of 
the  second  degree  is  always  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  has  only  just  been  produced. 
From  these  facts  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  vegetative 
cell-nudtiplication  in  Anthoceros  (as  in  nucleate  cells  gene- 
rally) commences  by  the  dissolution  of  the  primary  nucleus 
of  the  cell,  which  is  quickly  followed  by  the  formation  of 
two  secondary  nuclei.  Between  the  two  new  nuclei  a 
septum  is  then  formed,  which  extends  through  the  entire 
cavity  of  the  cell. 

In  the  youngest  cell  of  the  second  degree,  sometimes  even 
in  a  cell  of  the  first  degree,  there  is  produced  near  the  surface 
of  the  nucleus  a  colouring  matter  consisting  of  numerous, 
immeasurably  small,  coloured  particles.  The  particles  ai-e 
of  a  pale  bluish-green  colour  in  the  youngest  cells ;  in  the 
next  older  cells  they  tinge  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  nucleus  (that  is  to  say,  the  mass  of  protoplasm  which 
surrounds  it,  and  from  which  filaments  radiate  through  the 
cell-cavity,  PI.  I,  fig.  3)  with  a  bluish  verdigris  colour.  In 
rather  older  cells  the  colouring  matter  suddenly  seems  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  well-defined  vesicular  body  surrounding  the 
nucleus  (PI.  I,  fig.  6) ;  the  somewhat  thick,  membranous 
peripheral  layer  of  this  body  is  of  an  intense  emerald  green. 
The  less  highly  refractive  substance  of  the  interior  of  this 
body  is  of  a  much  paler  colour.  At  a  later  period  nume- 
rous very  small  starch -granules  are  usually  formed  in  tlic 
interior  of  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
inside  the  nucleus  which  they  surround.     No  other  changes 

*  See  the  lower  cell  adjoining  the  apical  cell ;  a  cell  of  the  fourth  degree. 
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of  importance  occur  in  the  ciilorophyll-bodies  during  the 
life  of  the  cell.  Anthoceros  alone,  therefore,  amongst  all 
known  plants,  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  a  single  very 
large  chlorophyll-body  in  each  cell.*  The  fonn  of  it  in 
Jnthoceroa  lavis  is  (in  most  of  the  cells)  globular  or  ellip- 
soidal; in  the  very  elongated  cells  of  older  shoots  it  is 
flattened  and  spindle-shaped,  and  then  often  much  dra^ni 
out  at  the  points  ;  in  the  epidennal  cells  it  is  much  flat- 
tened, and,  when  seen  from  above,  often  irregularly  stellate. 
The  normal  form  of  the  chlorophyll-bodies  in  Anthocerofs 
puHctatus  is  similar.  The  chlorophyll-bodies  of  both  species 
are  always  parietal  in  the  older  cells,  closely  attached  to  the 
mucilaginous  layer  clothing  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell, 
i,  c,  the  primordial  utricle.  By  treatment  with  a  weak 
alkahne  solution,  the  primordial  utricle  shrivels  up.  It 
then  appeal's  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  sac,  to  the  inner  wall 
of  which  the  chlorophyll-body  is  attached  (PI.  I,  fig.  10). 
In  cells  which  already  possess  a  fully  developed  chlorophyll- 
body,  the  duplication  of  the  latter  precedes  the  division 
which  takes  place  by  the  formation  of  a  septum.  In  cells 
on  the  under  or  upper  surface,  in  which  division  is  about  to 
take  place,  two  separate  chlorophyll-bodies  are  often  found, 
each  of  which  encloses  a  (secondary)  nucleiis  (PL  I,,  fig.  6). 
In  the  chlorophyll-bodies  of  cells  which  are  about  to  divide, 
and  which  bodies  occupy  about  two  thirds  of  the  cavity  of 
the  cell,  the  included  primary  nucleus  of  the  cell  always 
becomes  less  distinct,  and  eventually  disappears  altogether. 
In  the  chlorophyll-bodies  of  other  neighbouring  cells  may 
be  seen  two  indisputably  newly  formed  nuclei.  The  chlo- 
rophyll-bodies of  other  cells  again  exhibit  a  dark  line  in  the 
equator  of  the  elUpsoidal  chlorophyll-body  (PI.  I,  fig.  14  *), 
the  dark  line  being  the  side  view  of  the  dense  assemblage 
of  immeasurably  small  coloured  particles  lying  in  the  equa- 
torial plane.  No  intennediate  stages  between  this  condition 
and  the  perfect  division  of  the  chlorophyll-body  into  two 
parts  has  been  observed ;  the  one  seems  to  follow  imme- 

*  In  the  '  Vergleichende  üntersuclmnffen/  p.  3,  I  called  Ihis  body  a 
chlorophyll-ctfwVÄ? — a  name  which  H.  v.  Mohl  has  rightly  objected  to  as  inaccu- 
rate, inasmuch  as,  wlicn  the  chlorophyll-body  has  swollen  and  become  partly 
dissolved  by  the  absor])tion  of  water,  no  trace  of  a  surrounding  membrane  is 
visible.— 'i?^;/.  Zeitung;  1855,  p.  107. 
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diately  upon  the  other.  These  processes  can  be  seen  in  the 
cells  of  the  wall  of  the  lower  part  of  the  young  fruit  whose 
cell-multiplication  is  in  progress,  and  still  more  clearly  in 
the  epidermal  cells  of  yoimg  shoots.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
cells  of  the  fruit  the  chlorophyll-bodies  are  manifestly  smaller 
than  in  those  of  the  epidermis.  For  this  reason,  however, 
during  the  process  of  cell-multiplication  which  is  con- 
stantly going  on  from  above  downwards,  no  doubt  can  exist 
as  to  the  mode  of  succession  and  the  signification  of  the 
different  states  observed.  The  cells  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
young  fruit  contain,  without  exception,  two  chlorophyll- 
bodies.  It  would  seem  that  here  an  ultimate  division  of 
the  cells  commences,  but  is  not  perfected.  In  the  inner 
tissue  of  the  stem  the  appearance  of  two  chlorophyll-bodies 
in  one  cell  is  imusual.  I  once  saw  between  two  such  chlo- 
rophyll-bodies a  free  nucleus ;  it  was  united  to  both  the 
chlorophyll-bodies  by  a  thread-like  filament  of  granidar 
mucilage  (PI.  I,  fig.  9). 

The  position  of  the  organs  of  fructification  of  Anthoceros 
is  not  confined  to  any  definite  points  of  the  flat  stem. 
Both  in  Anthoceroa  lavia  and  in  A.  punctatua,  groups  of 
archegonia  and  antheridia  are  scattered  about,  apparently 
without  regularity;  in  some  instances  occmring  in  great 
niunbers  upon  one  shoot,  in  others  being  very  sparingly 
distributed.  The  first  appearance  of  antheridia  consists  in 
the  separation  from  the  underlying  tissue  of  a  circidar 
group  of  about  sixteen  cells  of  the  upper  layer  of  a  very 
young  shoot.  Hence  arises  a  small  lenticular  cavity  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  only 
covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cells  *  (PL  III,  fig.  16).  Its 
basal  cells  divide  by  vertical,  longitudinal,  and  transverse 
septa.  Certain  of  the  smaller  cells  which  thus  originate 
(six  in  number  at  the  utmost  in  A.  lavis,  but  amounting  to 
twenty  in  A.  punctata)  grow  into  short  papilla3,  Avhich  pro- 
trude into  the  intercellular  cavity  (PL  III,  fig.  16).  The 
dome-shaped  portion,  which  protrudes  considerably  into  the 
air-cavity,  becomes  separated  by  a  septum  from  the  primary 

*  The  large  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  A.  punctatus  arc 
also  formed  by  the  separation  of  cells  originally  in  close  cohesion.  These 
usually  die-shaped  cavities  contain  at  first  a  watery  fluid,  and  afterwards  air. 
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cell-cavity.  In  the  hemispherical  cell  which  is  thus  pro- 
duced there  commences,  either  immediately  (Plate  III, 
figs.  16,  17)  or  after  the  occurrence  of  one  or  two  divisions 
of  the  same  cell  by  means  of  horizontal  septa,  a  series  of 
repeated  divisions  of  the  apical  cell,  by  means  of  septa  in- 
clined in  opposite  directions.  The  cells  of  the  second 
order  which  are  thus  formed  are  bisected  by  the  growth  of 
radial  longitudinal  septa  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  18).  There  is  thus 
produced  a  short  clavatc  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  composed 
of  four  parallel  longitudinal  rows  of  cells.  One  of  the  cells 
of  the  double  pair  of  cells  adjoining  its  apex  divides  by  a 
septum  which,  lying  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
organ,  forms  with  the  side  w^alls  of  the  mother-cell  an 
angle  of  45°.  Thus  arises  an  inner  cell  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  simple  cellular  layer.  The  inner 
cell  expands  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  cells,  the 
latter  becoming  tabular  and  flattened.  These  cells  hence- 
forth multiply  only  by  divisions  produced  by  sey)ta  perpen- 
dicular to  the  free  outer  walls.  It  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  cortical  tissue  of  the  antheridia 
increases,  but  such  tissue  always  consists  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells.  The  inner  cell,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  converted, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  conthiued  bisections,  into  a  multi- 
cellular body,  the  cells  of  w^hich  become  smaller  in  pro- 
portion as  their  number  increases  (PI.  Ill,  figs.  19,  20). 
In  its  latest  stage  of  development,  this  cellular  body  is  a 
spheroidal  mass  of  very  small,  almost  tabular  cells  (PI.  Ill, 
fig.  21).  Each  of  them  contains  a  lenticular  vesicle  which 
almost  fills  the  cell.  The  walls  of  the  cells  decay  as  the 
antheridia  approach  maturity.  In  the  mean' time,  in  each 
of  the  vesicles,  a  delicate  heUcoid.  filament  of  from  two  to 
three  and  a  half  tm-ns,  and  composed  of  a  substance  which 
is  coloured  yellowish  by  iodine  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  22),  forms 
itself  into  an  antherozoid.  At  this  period  the  cellular  layer 
which  covers  the  cavities  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  frond, 
and  which  cavities  are  almost  filled  with  antheridia,  bursts 
irregularly.  It  often  happens  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
chlorophyll-bodies  have  assumed  a  reddish-yellow  colour. 
The  same  colour  appears  regularly  and  with  increased  in- 
tensity, at  the  approach  of  maturity,  in  the  colouring  par- 
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tides  of  the  cells  of  the  covering  layer  of  the  antheridia,  of 
which  several,  to  the  amount  of  eight,  are  here  found  in 
one  cell.  The  antheridia,  when  fully  ripe,  open  at  the 
apex,  the  cells  of  the  covering  layer  parting  asunder.  The 
contents,  that  is  to  say  the  lenticular  vesicles  before  men- 
tioned, emerge  under  water  by  degrees,  and  become 
distributed  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  The  vesicles  begin 
to  rotate  slowly,  during  which  the  enclosed  antherozoid 
becomes  free,  apparently  by  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the 
wall  of  the  vesicle.  It  moves  about  slowly  in  the  water, 
rotating  slowly  round  the  axis  of  its  spiral. 

The  formation  of  the  archegonia  of  Anthoceros  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  all  other  Hepatiac.  A  single  string 
of  cells,  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  a  young  shoot,  and 
directed  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards,  becomes  filled 
with  granidar  mucilage.  The  cells  of  this  row  are  arranged 
in  a  straight  line  one  above  another,  and  form  part  of  a 
group  of  cells  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  an  upper 
cell  of  the  second  degree.  There  is  no  formation  of  chloro- 
phyll-bodies in  these  cells  (PI.  I,  fig.  4).  The  lowest  of 
the  cells  of  this  row  swells  up  diuing  the  time  that  the 
cells  of  the  stem  are  increasing  in  number  in  the  direction 
of  its  thickness,  and,  consequently,  before  the  nmiiber  of  the 
cells  lying  between  such  lowest  cell  and  the  upper  surface 
of  the  stem  has  reached  its  limit  (PI.  I,  fig.  4,  a).  In 
the  basal  cell  a  free  daughter-cell  is  formed,  which,  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  size,  soon  fills  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  mother-cell  (PI.  1,  fig.  16).  The  transverse  septa 
which  divide  the  rest  of  the  cells  of  the  row  from  one 
another  are  then  absorbed.  Thus  there  originates  a  narrow 
open  passage,  filled  with  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  leads 
into  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  and  into  the 
basal  cell  of  the  archegonium,  which  is  now  open  above 
(PI.  I,  fig.  17).  Seen  from  above,  this  passage  is  a  hexagonal 
opening,  bounded  by  six  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  becoming 
narrowed  inwardly  to  a  cylindrical  canal  (PI.  I,  fig.  18  *). 
By  this  means  the  spermatozoa,  after  their  escape  from  the 
antheridium,  are  enabled  to  reach  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  oval  daughter-cell  of  the  basal  cell  of  the 
archegonium. 
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So  far  all  the  archegonia  comport  themselves  alike.  In 
many,  however,  the  further  development  now  ceases.  The 
daughter-cell  which  originated  in  the  basal  cell  disappears. 
Frequently  the  walls  of  the  passage  leading  from  the  basal 
cell  outwards  assmne  a  brown  colour.  In  other  arche- 
gonia, which  in  all  probability  have  been  impregnated  l)y 
the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoa,  the  daughter-cell,  as  well 
as  its  nucleus,  increases  manifestly  in  size ;  numerous  large 
granules  appear  in  the  fluid  in  its  interior  (PL  I,  fig.  17). 
The  oval  cell  soon  divides  by  an  oblique  septum  (PI.  1, 
fig.  18),  upon  which  another  septum,  inclined  in  a  contrary 
direction,  is  shortly  afterwards  seen  (PI.  I,  fig.  20).  In 
the  same  manner,  the  terminal  cell  divides  two  or  three 
times  by  septa  inclined  in  contrary  directions  (PI.  I,  fig.  19). 
The  body,  which  at  this  period  consists  of  a  few  large 
cells,  can  now  be  easily  isolated.  After  some  time  a  division 
of  the  apical  cell  takes  place  by  means  of  a  septum  inclined 
to  the  ideal  longitudinal  axis  of  the  organ  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  previously  formed  septa,  but  diverging  from  them  at 
an  angle  of  90°,  and  cutting  the  under  edges  of  the  apical 
cell.  The  next  septum  which  is  formed  stands  opposite  to 
this,  is  inclined  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  forms  also  a 
right  angle  with  the  two  older  septa  of  the  cell.  The  ter- 
minal cell  of  the  obtusely  conical  body,  which  now  plainly 
constitutes  the  fruit-rudiment,  increases  by  the  production 
of  a  series  of  septa  which  collectively  have  the  same  incli- 
nation to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  young  fruit,  but  which 
point  in  foiu*  different  directions,  and  not  in  two  only,  as 
heretofore.  The  divisions  succeed  one  another  in  such  n 
manner  that  the  development  of  a  septum  tiu'ned  towards 
the  south  is  followed  by  that  of  another  turned  towards  the 
north ;  a  septum  towards  the  east  is  followed  by  one 
towards  the  west,  and  so  on.*  The  form  of  the  cell  of  the 
first  degree  resembles  that  of  a  three-sided  prism  with  one 
of  its  long  sides  turned  downwards.  The  cells  of  the  second 
degree  have  partly  the  form  of  a  parallelopiped,  in  so  far  as 
they  originate   from   the   division   of  the   apical   cell   by 

*  In  tlic  *  Vergleichende  Untersuchungen/  an  erroneous  statement  has  crept 
in  by  a  slip  of  the  pen.  The  series  of  cell-di\'isions  is  erroneously  stated  to  run 
round  the  circunircrence  of  the  npical  cell  in  the  course  of  a  right-handed  spinal. 
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a  septum  cutting  one  of  its  sides,  and  parallel  to  one  of 
its  other  sides ;  and  partly  the  form  of  a  three-sided  prism, 
so  far  as  they  originate  from  the  division  of  the  apical  cell 
by  a  septum  parallel  to  one  of  its  short  side-walls.  Seen 
from  above,  the  apical  cell  has  an  oblong  form  (PI.  I,  fig.  25); 
in  a  longitudinal  section,  it  is  triangular  if  the  section  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  long  side-walls  (PI.  I,  fi^s.  21  "' ''  23  *), 
quadrangular,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  section  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  shorter  side-walls  (PI.  I,  figs.  21  ''*  23  ")• 
Each  cell  of  the  second  degree  divides,  soon  after  its  pro- 
duction, into  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell,  by  means  of  a 
septum  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  free  outer 
surface.  Each  of  the  latter  cells  is  divided  by  a  longitu- 
dinal septum  radiating  from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
fruit ;  those  cells  adjoining  to  the  side  faces  of  the  apical 
cell  being  divided  at  an  eariier  period,  and  more  reputedly, 
than  those  adjoining  the  terminal  faces  (PI.  I,  fig.  23). 
These  divisions  take  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cell 
is  divided  into  two  portions  of  unequal  size,  of  which  the 
larger  portion  inunediately  divides  again  by  a  septum 
parallel  to  the  septmn  last  formed.  Further  longitudinal 
divisions  take  place  (especially  in  the  side  cells  of  the 
mass  of  cells  which  is  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  a 
single  cell  of  the  second  degree),  in  such  a  manner  that, 
measured  in  a  tangential  direction,  their  number  appears 
to  be  represented  by  the  odd  numbers,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 
(PL  I,  fig.  25).  The  division  of  those  cells  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  fruit  which  immediately  adjoin  the  apical 
cell  (which  division  takes  place  by  a  radial  longitudinal 
septum)  is  shortly  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  trans- 
verse septum,  also  perpendicular  to  the  free  outer  surface, 
but  at  -right  angles  to  the  septum  just  mentioned.  In 
the  cells  which  originate  from  the  smaller  cells  of  the 
second  degeee,  the  formation  of  the  transverse  septum 
often  precedes  that  of  the  longitudinal  one  (PL  I,  fig.  25). 

In  the  rudimentary  fruit  of  Anthoceros,  as  in  other 
growing  organs,  one  step  in  the  regular  series  of  cell- 
divisions  is  often  anticipated.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  division  takes  place  be/ore  the  occurrence  of  another  divi- 
sion which  usually  follows  it,  and  yet  the  final  arrangement 
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of  the  entire  Diass  of  cells  is  not  thereby  materially  affected. 
The  enlargement  which  takes  place  in  a  direction  radial 
to  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  and  the  cell-nmltiplication  in  the 
direction  of  the  sides  of  the  paraboloid  which  constitutes 
the  apex  of  the  rudimentary  fruit,  are  somewhat  more 
extensive  in  the  cells  derived  from  the  wider  cells  of  the 
second  degree  than  in  those  derived  from  the  narrower 
ones.  The  outline,  as  seen  from  above,  of  the  mass  of 
cells  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  each  rectangular 
combination  of  four  cells  of  the  second  degree,  which  out- 
line is  at  first  elliptical,  becomes  consequently  soon  trans- 
fonned  into  a  circle. 

The  innermost  of  the  cells  into  which  each  cell  of  the 
second  degree  divides  is  separated  by  longitudinal  septa 
into  two  halves.  Immediately  under  the  apex,  the  fruit- 
rudiment  consists  of  four  axial  longitudinal  rows  of  cells, 
which  are  covered  by  an  almost  entirely  simple  layer  of 
peripheral  cells  (PL  I,  fig.  24).  The  fruit-rudiment  in- 
creases in  thickness  and  circumference  by  the  growth  of 
tangential  longitudinal  septa  in  the  peripheral  cells,  whicli 
growth  is  always  repeated  in  the  outermost  of  the  new  cells, 
and  alternates  with  the  formation  in  the  same  cells  of  radial 
longitudinal  septa.  The  cells  of  the  base  of  the  very  young 
fruit-nidiment  expand  considerably  in  breadth,  and  thus 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  flattened  spheroidal  enlargement 
by  means  of  which  the  fruit  is  buried  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  stem  (PL  I,  figs.  21 '''  22).  At  the  period  of  the 
middle  age  of  the  fruit,  the  cells  of  this  swelling  not  only 
attach  themselves  very  firmly  to  the  neighbouring  cells  of 
the  stem,  but  force  themselves  inwards  between  the  latter 
cells  to  some  depth,  becoming  transformed  into  cylindrical, 
crooked  papillae,  comporting  themselves  like  short  radicular 
haii-s  (PL  II,  fig.  5). 

The  cells  of  the  stem  which  adjoin  the  archegonium 
midtiply  actively  in  all  three  directions  of  space  during  the 
development  of  the  fruit-nidiment.  By  this  means  the 
surrounding  tissue  keeps  pace,  for  a  considerable  time,  with 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  fruit-rudiment  (PL  I,  fig.  19  ;  PL 
II,  fig.  1) ;  afterwards  it  usually  so  far  outgrows  the  hitter, 
that  a  wide  hollow   space,    filled  with  tough  gelatinous 
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uijitter,  is  fomied  above  the  young  fruit,  into  which  indi- 
vidual cells  of  the  adjoining  tissue  protrude  in  the  form  of 
jointed  hairs  (PI.  II,  fig,  2).  A  wart-like  elevation  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  flat  stem  denotes  the  spot  at  which  a 
fruit-rudiment  lies  concealed  within.  Owing  apparently  to 
the  position  of  the  archegonium  {i.  e,,  the  young  frait),  this 
excrescence  is  always  oblique  to  the  fore  edge  of  the  shoot. 
Eventually  the  growth  of  the  fruit  exceeds  that  of  its 
covering.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  growth  is  an  increase 
in  number  (commencing  at  an  early  period,  and  continuing 
until  the  biu'sting  of  the  fruit)  of  those  cells  of  its  lower 
portion  which  lie  immediately  underneath  the  basal  enlarge- 
ment ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  continually  repeated  division 
of  all  the  cells  of  one  of  the  lower  zones  of  cells.  Another 
cause  of  the  growth  of  the  fruit  is  an  expansion  of  its  cells 
commencing  at  the  apex  of  the  fruit  at  the  period  when 
the  apical  cell  ceases  to  multiply,  and  extending  slowly  to 
the  base  (PI.  II,  fig.  5).  The  fruit  breaks  through  the 
arcuate  lid  of  the  surrounding  cavity,  and  carries  the 
decaying  tissue  of  the  lid  upwards,  attached  to  the  gelati- 
nous mass  which  is  accumulated  above  the  apex  of  the 
fruit,  and  which  is  travei'sed  by  the  jointed  hairs  now 
broken  up  into  their  individual  cells;  it  (the  fruit)  then 
appears  above  the  surface  of  the  stem,  apparently  sur- 
rounded by  a  sheath.  The  dome-shaped  mass  of  gelatine, 
covered  with  a  brownish  layer  of  cells,  is  the  so-called 
Calyptra  of  the  earher  observers  (PL  II,  figs.  4,  5*).  The 
differentiation  of  the  parts  of  the  intenial  tissue  of  the 
fruit  begins  shortly  before  the  latter  breaks  through  its 
covering,  and  proceeds  from  above  downwards.  Certain 
cells,  forming  an  axile  cylindrical  string  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  rows  of  cells,  one  above  another  (each  now  showing 
four  cells  in  transverse  section),  cease  to  form  horizontal 
septa,  whilst  in  all  the  other  cells  at  least  one  more  such 
division  takes  place  (PI.  II,  fig.  5).  This  string  of  cells 
is  the  future  columella.  The  layer  of  cells  immediately 
surrounding  it  is  that  out  of  wliich  the  spores  and  elaters 
are  developed,  which  extend  from  the  columella  to  the 
wall  of  the  fruit.  In  this  layer  the  multiphcation  of  the 
cells  by  division  by  horizontal  septa  is  twice  as  active  as 
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in  other  parts  of  the  fruit.  Measured  vertically,  one  cell 
of  the  columella,  or  two  of  the  wall  of  the  fruit,  arc  equal 
to  at  least  four  of  the  cells  of  the  latter  layer  (PI.  Ill,  fi«?.  1). 
The  wall  of  the  fruit  is  thinnest  in  its  upper  part.  It  con- 
sists there  of  only  four  layers  of  cells,  whilst  towards  the 
base  there  are  five  such  layers  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  1),  being  the 
result  of  the  division  of  the  cells  of  the  second  layer  (reckon- 
ing from  without  inwards)  by  longitudinal  septa  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fruit. 

Those  cells  of  the  layer  surrounding  the  columella  which 
are  destined  to  be  the  mother-cells  of  spores  become 
detached  from  the  neighbouring  cells,  and  assume  a  spheri- 
cal form.  Their  contents  consist  of  finely  granular  proto- 
plasm, and  a  large  central  transparent  nucleus  with  a  large 
nucleolus  (PI.  Ill,  figs.  1,  3).  Those  destined  to  fonn 
elatets  remain  less  developed.  Their  nucleus  disappears ; 
in  its  place  are  seen  two  new  nuclei,  between  which  a 
septum  is  produced,  dividing  the  cell  into  two  daughter- 
cells  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  I  *).  The  same  process  recurs  in  one, 
sometimes  in  both,  of  the  newly  formed  cells ;  so  that  the 
fully  grown  elater  consists  of  a  row  of  three  or  four  cells. 

The  perfecting  of  the  spore-mother-cells  proceeds  slowly 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fruit.  A  well- 
made  longitudinal  section  of  a  half-ripe  fruit  exhibits  a 
graduated  series  of  all  the  diftcrent  states,  from  the  first 
separation  from  the  neighbouring  cells  up  to  the  formation 
of  the  spores.  The  spore-mother-cell  increases  rapidly  in 
size  after  becoming  detached  from  the  neighbouring  tissue. 
The  protoplasm  in  its  interior  divides  into  strings,  radiating 
from  the  nucleus,  and  into  a  thin  parietal  layer  (PI.  Ill, 
fig.  4).,  Shortly  afterwards  an  accumulation  of  mucilagi- 
nous plasma  is  formed  close  to  the  primary  nucleus  which 
occupies  the  middle  point  of  the  cell.  This  plasma,  in 
Anthoceros  lavis,  is  usually  coloured  green  by  the  particles 
dispersed  in  it ;  in  A.  punctatus  it  is  colourless.  This 
accumulation  divides  itself  into  two  halves,  each  of  which 
clothes  one  of  the  poles  of  the  globular  nucleus  (PL  III,  figs. 
5,  6  *).  In  shghtly  older  cells,  two  newly  formed  second- 
ary nuclei  are  found  near  the  primary  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  finely  granular  protoplasm,  from  which  strings 
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of  protoplasm  radiate  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  cell  (PL  III, 
fig.  6).  The  new  nuclei,  in  Anthoceros  lavis,  usually  con- 
sist of  a  greenish  substance  ;  in  A.  punctatus,  of  a  colourless 
substance,  containing  coarser  particles.  They  doubtless 
originate  from  the  fact,  that  each  of  the  accumulations  of 
protoplasm  which  clothe  either  pole  of  the  primary  nucleus, 
has  become  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  distinctly  defined.  The 
layer  of  protoplasm  which  surrounds  each  of  the  newly 
fonned  nuclei,  often  contains  so  many  granules,  that  the 
outUnes  of  the  latter  are  at  first  completely  concealed,  and 
only  become  visible  long  after  their  first  production.  The 
contrary,  however,  is  frequently  the  case  in  both  species. 
The  secondary  nuclei  are  often  without  any  solid  substances 
in  their  interior.  Sometimes  they  contam  a  single  large 
nucleolus  ;  sometimes  a  larger  number  of  granules,  which, 
becoming  blue  with  iodine,  indicate  the  existence  of  starch. 
Late  in  the  autumn,  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  frosts, 
each  of  the  secondary  nuclei  is  found,  in  many  of  the  fruits, 
surrounded  by  a  thin-walled,  rather  larger  cell  (PI.  Ill, 
fig.  15).  Fruits  of  this  kind  decay  without  further  de- 
velopment :  their  state  is  one  of  disease. 

In  more  fully  developed  mother-cells  lying  nearer  to  the 
apex  of  the  fruit,  the  outlines  of  the  secondary  nuclei  are  hazy 
and  less  defifaed.  Ultimately  two  masses  of  granular  proto- 
plasm are  found  occupying  their  place,  the  hmits  of  which 
are  confluent  with  the  sun*ounding  layer  of  protoplasm 
(PL  III,  figs.  7,  8).  In  the  mother-cells  immediately  above, 
each  of  these  masses  is  divided  into  two  sharply  defined 
globular  balls,  i.  e.,  into  two  tertiary  nuclei.  Their  position 
at  first  is  ordinarily  decussate  (PL  III,  fig-  9) ;  at  a  later 
period,  they  usually  group  themselves  in  a  manner  answer- 
ing to  the  four  comers  of  a  tetrahedron.  They  are  bound 
together  by  thick  strings  of  protoplasm ;  thinner  strings 
of  more  finely  granular,  almost  transparent  protoplasm 
proceed  in  greater  or  less  numbers  from  each  nucleus  to 
the  inner  wall  of  the  cells  (PL  III,  fig.  10).  Up  to  this 
point  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  cell  has  become  continually 
more  transparent  and  paler;  now,  it  and  its  nucleolus, 
have  disappeared.  Immediately  thereupon  th6  mother-cell 
divides  into  four  daughter-celi^ ;  the  special-mother- cells. 
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by  means  of  six  triangular  septa,  passing  between  each  two 
nnclei,  and  cutting  each  other  in  the  niiddle  ])oint  of  the 
cell.  The  wall  of  the  mother-cell  increases  manifestly  in 
thickness  from  the  tmie  of  the  appearance  of  the  secondary 
nuclei  imtil  the  formation  of  the  septa.  In  Anihoceroa  Icevis, 
it  remains  smooth  ;  in  Anthoceros  punctatm  it  is  furnished 
with  numerous  dots  {Tüpfeln) ;  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  23).  The 
inner  layers  of  the  thickened  wall  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  w^ater,  esi)ecially  in  A7ithocero8  lavis ;  they  swell 
up  rapidly,  and  to  a  grcat  extent,  contracting  the  cavity  of 
the  cell,  and  compressing  its  contents  into  a  small  space, 
causing  great  difficulties  to  the  observer.  The  affinity  of 
the  swelling  layers  for  water  is  so  remarkable,  that  the 
sw^elling  takes  place  even  in  saturated  saline  solutions. 
Alcohol  is  the  only  medium  in  which  it  fails  to  occur ;  it 
is  verj'  much  diminished  in  diluted  alcohol.  If  spore- 
mother-cells,  in  which  the  four  tertiary  nuclei  ai-e  fully 
formed,  are  placed  in  diluted  alcohol,  the  cell-contents  first 
contract;  a  slight  swelling  of  the  membrane  of  the  cell 
then  l^egins,  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol 
escapes  by  evaporation  from  the  fluid.  It  is  now  plainly 
seen  that  it  is  one  of  the  middle  layers  in  particidar  of  the 
cell-Avall  which  increases  in  size  by  absorption  of  water 
(PI.  Ill,  fig.  11).  The  outermost  layer  of  the  membrane 
passively  foUows  the  increase  in  size  of  the  middle  one,  and 
becomes  expanded.  If  pure  alcohol  is  added,  Avater  is 
withdraw  n  from  the  swollen  membranous  layer ;  the  lattei- 
diminishes  in  size ;  the  outer  layer  of  the  cell-w  all  there- 
upon becomes  wrinkled,  inasmuch  as  its  volume  does  not 
diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  middle 
layer,  and  its  elasticity  does  not  equal  its  power  of  ex- 
pansion. H.  V.  Mold  has  shown  that  the  formation  of 
the  septa  of  the  mother-cells  progresses  gradually  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centre ;  and  he  has  figured  a  condition  in 
which  this  growth  has  taken  place  to  so  small  an  extent 
that  the  yet  imperfect  septa  have  not  interfered  with  the 
strings  of  protoplasm  uniting  the  four  tertiary  nuclei.*  The 
rapid  sw^elling  up  of  the  walls  of  the  mother-cells  prevented 
me  for  a  long  time  from  repeating  this  observation,  which 

♦  'Linneea,'  1836;  "Vermischte  Schriften,"  tab.  iv,  fig.  23. 
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is  certainly  of  great  importance  with  reference  to  cell-miüti- 
plication.  However,  since  I  made  the  experiment  of  using 
alcohol  in  the  observation,  I  foimd  in  every  fruit  which  was 
submitted  to  dissection  spore-mother-cells  (situated  between 
spore-mother-cells  which  were  yet  undivided  and  others 
which  were  already  completely  divided  into  four  daughter- 
cells)  the  inner  walls  of  which  were  traversed  by  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  septa,  in  the  form  of  ridges  protruduig 
inwards  (PI.  II,  fig.  12).  By  adding  water  to  such  a 
preparation,  the  imperfect  septa  are  seen  to  be  direct  con- 
tinuations of  the  innermost  layer  of  the  cell-wall,  which 
layer  swells  up  but  little  in  water  (PL  III,  fig.  13).  The 
swelhng  up  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  membrane  of  the 
mother-cells  has  a  peculiar  appearance  in  those  mother-cells 
in  which  very  numerous  strings  of  protoplasm  pass  from 
the  tertiary  nuclei  to  tiie  cell-wall.  The  enlarging  sub- 
stance of  the  membrane  does  not  force  these  strings  in- 
wards, but  shapes  them  to  itself  and  clings  to  them  (PL 
III,  fig.  15).  The  swollen  substance  of  the  membrane  is 
manifestly  less  firm  than  that  of  the  strings  of  protoplasm.* 
Nevertheless,  the  swollen  layer  of  the  wall  exhibits  shaq) 
broken  edges  when  the  cell  is  ruptured  by  pressure  with 
the  covering-glass.  It  is  only  after  prolonged  soaking  in 
water  that  the  substance  of  the  swollen  layers  becomes  dis- 
integrated ;  the  middle  layers  first  dissolve,  and  then  the  in- 
nermost ones ;  the  outermost  layer  remains  behind  to  the  last. 
After  the  walls  of  the  special  mother-cells  have  attained 
a  moderate  thickness,  there  is  formed  in  each  one  of  them 
a  single  spore,  which,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  membrane 
becoming  visible,  occupies  the  entire  cavity  of  the  mother- 
cell.  In  Antlioceros  pundattis,  the  prominences  attached  to 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  spore  exactly  fill  up  the  dots  of 
the  wall  of  the  mother-cell.  Irregularities  of  spore  forma- 
tion occur  in  both  species  :  occasionally  two  special-mother- 

*  It  was  probablT  the  observation  of  similar  cases  wliicli  led  Kiltzing  to  the 
erroneous  notion  that  tiic  prolongations  of  the  cxosporium  were  hardened, 
thread-like  prolon^tions  or  the  protoplasm  surroundmg  each  of  the  nuclei. 
(•Philos.  Bot.,'  Leipz.,  1851,  p.  264.)  The  error  of  this  view  is  at  once  mani- 
fest, from  the  fact  that  the  cxosporium  of  Anthoceros  presents,  at  its  first 
appearance,  an  entirely  smooth  outer  surface.  Its  protuberances  originate  at  a 
later  period. 
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cells  and  two  spores  only  are  formed  in  some  of  the  mother- 
cells,  in  which  case  the  two  spores  are  double  the  usual 
size ;  this  is  similar  to  what  occasionally  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  the  pollen  of  many  phaenogams.  When  the 
upper  four-fifth  parts  of  the  long  cyhndrical  fruit  have  be- 
come filled  with  ripe  spores,  the  wall,  which  assumes  a  dark 
brown  colour  as  soon  as  it  contains  ripe  spores,  splits  lon- 
gitudinally into  two  halves,  and  the  spores  which  have  be- 
come free  by  the  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the  mother-cells 
are  dispersed.  These  spores  are  of  a  brownish-yellow 
colour  in  Anthoceros  Icevü,  and  somewhat  darker  in  Antho- 
ceros  punctatus. 

Both  species  are  also  reproduced  by  buds.  These  are 
formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  — The  contents  of  individual  cells  of  that  tissue, 
after  a  shght  contraction  of  the  entire  upper  surface,  become 
clothed  with  a  new  membrane  (PI.  1,  fig.  11),  and  the 
new  cell  thus  formed  becomes  transfoiined  into  a  cellular 
body  by  a  series  of  divisions  following  the  com'se  of 
those  which  occur  in  the  cell-multiplication  of  young  shoots 
(PI.  1,  figs.  12,  17).  This  cellular  body  sometimes  com- 
mences its  own  independent  development  by  the  protrusion 
of  radicular  hairs,  even  whilst  fully  enclosed  in  the  cellular 
tissue  (PI.  I,  fig.  13).  The  contents  of  the  cells  of  very 
young  buds  consist  of  colourless  protoplasm ;  the  cells  of 
older  buds  are  filled  with  numberless  small  starch- granules, 
between  which  is  seen  a  dark  bluish-green  coloimng 
matter,  composed  of  extremely  minute  particles.  The  buds 
are  usually  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  sur- 
rounding them,  which  takes  place  as  the  stem  slowly 
decays  from  back  to  front.  If  they  remain  ver}^  long  en- 
closed in  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  a  discoloration  of  th.5 
parenchyma  commences  in  their  middle,  which  is  followed 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  bud  into  its  component  cells,  and 
this  latter  process  advancing  gradually  to  the  periphery 
ultimately  destroys  the  bud.  The  development  of  the 
spores  of  Anthoceros  is  a  process  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  very  many  observations  (Mold.  sup.  'Nägeli  Zeitschr. 
f.  Botanik,'  H.  2;  Schacht,  'Berl.  Bot.  Zeit./  1850,  24— 
26).      The  observer  just  cited  agree  with  me  as  to  the 
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facts  observed  in  all  essential  points ;  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these  facts. 
Mohl  assuöies  that  the  duplication  of  the  secondary  nuclei 
takes  place  by  gradual  constriction  ;*  Nägeli,  that  it  occxirs 
by  the  growth  of  a  septum  bisecting  the  internal  cavity  of 
the  secondary  nucleus  of  the  first  order,  and  by  the  subse- 
quent differentiation  of  the  two  halves ;  Schacht's  notion 
of  the  process  approximates  to  that  of  Mohl,  from  which  my 
own  explanation  only  differs  in  the  mode  of  expression. 

Figures  of  Anthoceros  are  to  be  found  in  Dillenius 
{'  Historia  Muscorum,'  torn.  Ixviii,  figs.  I,  2),  in  Schmidel 
('Icones  pi.,'  t.  xix,  A.  Icevis ;  t.  xlvii,  A,  pundatus),  and 
also  in  Hedwig  {A,  Icevis,  theoria  generat.,  ed.  ii,  t.  xxix, 
xxx).  According  to  these  figures,  the  characters  of  the 
flowers  appear  to  be  principally  grounded  upon  a  ''  radi- 
ating mode  of  growth,  progressing  in  all  directions  from  a 
central  point  of  attachment."  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  which  is  given  by  the  above  observers 
does  not  extend  further  back  than  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  above  the  edge  of  its  veil  or  covering.  Nees  v.  Esen- 
beck  ('Naturgeschichte  der  Europ.  Lebermoose,'  B.  iv, 
s.  334,  1838)  describes  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  whilst 
enclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  stem,  as  archegonia  {Stem- 
pet),  Bischoft*,  on  the  other  hand,  had  already  (1835) 
rightly  described  the  relation  of  the  young  fruit  to  the 
tissue  of  the  stem  which  covers  and  encloses  it  ('  Nova 
Acta  Acad.  C.  Carol.  Leop.',  T.  xvii,  p.  2,  s.  934),  and  has 
figured  it.  ('  Handb.  der  Botan.  Tenuinol,'  B.  ii,  t.  Ixvi, 
fig.  2783.)  He  does  not  mention  the  archegonia.  Schacht 
has  lately  ('  Berliner  Bot.  Zeit.  Jahrg,'  viii,  1850,  N.  24— 
26)  published  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  and  spore  of  Anthoceros.  My  own  obser- 
vations, in  the  'Vergleichende  Untersuchungen,'  were  com- 
pleted before  the  appearance  of  Schacht's  paper.  Schacht  has 
only  once  observed  an  archegonium  (1.  c.  459),  unfortunately 
an  imperfect  one,  of  which  the  essential  parts  were  already 
decayed.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  stem  adjoining 
the  base  of  the  archegonium  appeared  to  him  to  bear  a  great 

*  See  Wagner's  *  HandwÖi-terbuch  der  Physiologie,'  Bd.  iv,  8.  216. 
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resemblance  to  that  occurring  at  the  base  of  the  rudimen- 
tary fruit.  This  led  him  to  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that 
the  fruit  was  the  product  **  of  certain  cells  It/in^  at  the  bot- 
torn  of  a  small,  7i arrow,  deep  canal  of  the  leaf.''  The  above 
remarks  show  the  inaccuracy  of  this  view.  The  following 
observations  will  exhibit  the  essential  agreement  in  fruit - 
formation  existing  between  Anthoceros  and  the  liverworts 
and  mosses  generally. 


CHAPTER  IL 


LEAFLESS    JUNGERMANNIiE. 


Pellia  epipltyllüy  Aneura  pinguis  and  mtiltißda,  Metzgerin 

furcata.) 

Amongst  all  the  liverworts  indigenous  to  Germany, 
Pellia  ejnphylla  has  the  largest  spores.  They  are  oval, 
siirrounded  by  a  delicate,  finely  granular  outer  mem- 
brane ;  in  the  ripe  state,  as  they  escape  from  the  opening 
fruit,  they  arc  multicellular.  They  usually  consist  of  four 
cells,  arranged  in  a  single  row,  two  of  which  are  disc- 
shaped and  two  hemispherical  (PL  IV,  fig.  1).  Sometimes 
one  of  the  former  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum,  so 
that  the  spore  is  5-cellular  (PL  IV,  fig.  2).  The  internal 
cavity  of  the  cell  contains  much  chlorophyll ;  the  green  of 
which,  appearing  through  the  thin,  pale-yellowish  wall  of 
the  capside,  imparts  to  the  imopened  fiiiit  its  dark  colour. 
The  cell  which  constitutes  one  of  the  ends  of  the  spore 
contains  a  far  smaller  quantity  of  chlorophyll-granules  than 
the  other  cells.  From  it  springs  the  first  of  the  long  root- 
Hke  papillae  by  which  the  plant  is  attached  to  its  place  of 
support.  The  cell  next  to  this  divides  by  a  longitudinal 
septum  a  few  hours  after  the  spores  have  been  sown 
on  moist  earth,  even  if  such  division  has  not  taken  place 
earlier ;  the  same  process  then  follows  in  the  neighbouring 
cell,  and  frequently  also  in  the  cell  opposite  to  the  radicular 
cell.  Each  pair  of  cells  of  the  middUe  region  of  the  germi- 
nating spore  is  doubled  by  longitudinal  division,  taking 
place  principally  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  transverse 
diameters  (of  the  spore).  Some  varieties  occur  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cell-midtiplication  caused  by  this 
longitudinal  division,  which,  however,  have  little  influence 
upon  the  ultimate  form  of  the  plant.  The  division  begins  in 
the  cells  next  to  the  rooting  cdl  (PL  IV,  fig.  3),  sometimes 
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only  in  one  of  these  cells  (PI.  IV,  figs.  4,  5,  9),  sometimes  in 
the  cells  next  but  one  to  the  rooting  cell  (PI.  4,  figs.  6,  7), 
or  even  in  one  only  of  such  cells.  The  germ-plant  con- 
sists now  of  the  basal  cell,  which  is  protruding  the  first 
radicular  papilla ;  of  two  sets  of  cells  above  the  basal  cell, 
each  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  cells  adjoining  one 
another ;  and  of  the  apical  cell,  which  is  already  not  unfre- 
quently  divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum  (PI.  IV,  figs.  9, 10). 

The  activity  of  cell-umltipHcation  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  of  the  plant  increases  continually  towards  the  apex. 
Although  it  never  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  cells  next 
to  the  basal  cell,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  when  it  only  takes 
place  in  07ie  of  the  next  higher  cells,  and  it  is  a  rule  almost 
without  exception  that  it  happens  repeatedly  in  the  fourth 
pair  of  cells  reckoned  from  the  basal  cell  upwards  (PL  IV, 
figs.  12,  14).  Hence  the  plant  assumes  the  form  (more 
and  more  distinctly  marked  as  it  advances  in  growth)  of  a 
plate  widening  continually  towards  the  fore  edge.  In  its 
earliest  youth  the  base,  notwithstanding  the  smaller  number 
of  its  cells,  is  as  wide  or  wider  than  the  apex.  The  expan- 
sion  of  the  lower  cells,  which  occurs  at  an  early  period, 
keeps  pace  up  to  a  certain  point  with  the  increase  in 
breadth  of  the  upper  cells.  But,  when  a  month  old,  the 
outhne  of  the  young  plant  has  already  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  spatula  (PI.  IV,  fig.  14). 

The  expansion  of  the  cells  adjoining  the  base  of  the 
plant  begins  at  the  time  of  the  protiiision  by  the  basal  cell 
of  the  first  rootlet ;  this  takes  place  contemporaneously 
with  the  commencement  of  the  multipHcation  of  the  cells 
in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  which  latter 
results  only  from  the  continual  division  of  the  apical  cell, 
or  (as  is  more  often  the  case)  of  the  two  adjoining  apical 
cells.  Both  cells  divide  contemporaneously  by  a  very 
obHque*  longitudinal  septum,  upon  w  hich  a  similar  septum, 
inclined  more  obliquely,  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
is  soon  imposed  (PI.  IV,  figs.  7,  8,  13).  This  division  of 
the  terminal  cells  by  septa  alternately  inclined  in  different 
directions  to  the  surfaces  of  the  plant,  is  repeated  con- 
tinually, and  with  tolerable  rapidity ;  for  instance,  twice  in 

*  The  longitudinal  axis  of  the  spore  being  considered  to  be  vertical. 
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three  days  in  a  plant  kept  moist  upon  the  stage  of  the 
microscope.  If  the  number  of  the  apical  cells  of  the  plant 
increases  in  a  lateral  direction  by  the  division  of  the  exist- 
ing cells,  the  like  process  immediately  follows  in  all  the 
newly  formed  cells :  in  the  entire  row  of  apical  cells 
division  takes  place  continually  by  septa  inchned  either  to 
the  upper  or  the  under  surface  of  the  plant.  The  newly 
formed  cells  of  the  second  order  divide,  very  shortly  after- 
wards, by  septa  almost  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the  plant 
(PI.  IV,  fig.  13).  By  this  means  the  number  of  layers  of 
cells  increases,  and  with  it  the  thickness  of  the  plant.  This 
increase  is  only  sUght  at  first ;  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
process  is  repeated  whilst  the  plant  is  quite  young,  or 
that  either  longitudinal  or  transverse  sections  exhibit  more 
than  four  layers  of  cells.  Very  frequently  those  cells  only 
divide  which  are  turned  towards  one  (?  the  lower)  surface ; 
the  plant  then  consists,  in  the  direction  of  its  thickness, 
of  three  layers  of  cells  (PL  IV,  fig.  16).  By  this  time 
certain  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  plant  are  divided  once 
or  twice  by  a  septum  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  which 
cells  consequently  appear  twice  or  three  times  as  small 
as  those  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  (PI.  IV,  fig.  13).  This 
is  afterwards  the  normal  condition.  By  the  penetration 
of  the  first  rootlets  into  the  ground,  the  young  plant 
is  set  erect.  It  retains  this  position  only  a  short  time. 
The  expansion  which  immediately  commences  in  the 
the  cells  of  its  lower  portion  is  not  uniform ;  the  cells  of  one 
surface  expand  far  less  in  a  longitudinal  direction  than 
those  of  the  other  (PL  IV,  fig.  18) :  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  apex  of  the  plant  becomes  more  and  more  inclined  to- 
wards the  less  expanded  side  of  the  basal  cell,  i.  e.,  the 
future  under  siuiace  of  the  plant ;  so  that  the  direction  of 
the  growth  of  the  young  Pellia  is  parallel  to  the  siu'face  of 
the  soil  beneath  it.  Individual  cells  of  the  under  side, 
especially  those  lying  in  the  median  line,  grow  out  into 
long  rootlets,  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  ground. 
The  rootlets  originate  in  the  following  manner :  at  a  certain 
point,  usually,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of 
one  of  these  cells,  the  membrane  grows  out  into  a  strongly 
developed  point,  which  shortly  leads  to  the  formation  of  i^ 
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long  tube  attached  to  the  cell.  The  mode  of  orighi  of  the 
first  main  root  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  just 
described ;  the  conical  cell  which  emits  the  rootlet  usually 
(not  always,  sec  PI.  IV,  fig.  12)  becomes  transformed  by 
degrees  into  the  main  root. 

In  consequence  of  the  commencement  of  the  expansion 
of  the  basal  cell  of  the  germ-plant,  the  outer  membrane  of 
the  spore  (which,  although  it  has  become  considerably  ex- 
panded and  more  delicate,  has,  nevertheless,  up  to  this  point, 
still  enclosed  the  germinating  spore)  is  ruptured  (PI.  IV, 
fig.  1 0).  The  debris  of  this  membrane  may  be  found,  for 
some  time  after\vards,  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  young 
plant  (PI.  IV,  fig.  13). 

By  this  time,  the  cells  nearest  to  the  fore  edge  of  the 
young  Pellia  have  begun  to  protrude  short  club-shaped 
hairs  (PI.  IV,  figs.  18,  14),  which  appear  in  increased 
numbers  as  the  growth  of  the  plant  progresses  (PI.  IV, 
figs.  24,  27). 

From  six  to  eight  weeks  after  the  sowing  of  the  spores, 
the  germ-plant  has,  partly  by  the  multiplication  and  partly 
by  the  expansion  of  its  cells,  attained  a  length  of  from  ^ '" 
to  §  "'.  It  is  now  attached  to  the  ground  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  rootlets ;  the  fore  edge,  from  repeated  division  of  its 
marginal  cells,  has  become  wider  than  the  older  parts.  At 
every  repetition  of  a  longitudinal  division  of  the  marginal 
cells,  the  septa,  which  continue  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  plant,  appear  to  diverge  laterally  more  and 
more  in  the  fore  part  of  the  plant.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells  (PI.  IV,  fig.  15)  is  flabelliform. 
The  sides  of  the  fore  edge  grow  more  rapidly  than  its  middle, 
partly  on  account  of  a  more  frequent  division  of  the  cells  by 
means  of  septa  inclined  alternately  in  different  directions, 
1)ut  principally  on  account  of  a  more  vigorous  expansion  of 
the  cells.  The  apex  of  the  young  plant  appears  indented, 
at  first  slightly,  aftenvards  more  deeply  (PI.  IV,  fig.  15). 
The  cell  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  indentation 
begins  all  of  a  sudden  to  multiply  itself  actively.  It  divides 
twice  by  a  transverse  septum  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  plant.  The  foremost  of  the  new  cells  divides  by  a 
longitudinal  septum  into  two,  each  of  which  is  again  divided 
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by  a  transverse  septum.  The  body  thus  formed,  of  which 
the  ground  plan  exhibits  five  cells,  now  protrudes  into  the 
indentation  of  the  fore  edge  (PL  IV,  fig.  17).  The  further 
multiplication  of  its  cells  in  the  superficial  direction  takes 
place,  in  the  following  manner:  a  membrane,  directed 
obliquely  outwards,  is  mounted  upon  each  of  the  last-formed 
transverse  septa ;  thereupon  each  of  the  inner  ones  of  the 
four  newly  formed  cells  of  the  fore  edge  divides  by  a  trans- 
verse septum  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
shoot.  In  each  of  the  outer  cells  there  is  formed,  at  the 
same  time,  a  longitudinal  septum  parallel  to  the  last-formed 
obhque  septum.  By  this  means  the  groimd  is  laid  for  the 
fan-shaped  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  middle  shoot. 

All  that  is  now  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  cell- 
arrangement  of  the  half-developed  (PL  IV,  fig.  23)  as  well 
as  of  the  perfect  middle  shoot,  is  the  repetition  of  the 
division  by  transverse  septa  of  the  two  middle  cells  of  the 
fore  edge — the  repeated  transverse  division  of  the  cells  late- 
rally adjoining  the  latter — the  commencement  of  a  longitu- 
dinal division  in  these  cells  after  a  repetition  once  or  twice  of 
the  transverse  division,  and  lastly, — the  frequent  reciurence 
of  the  same  series  of  divisions  in  the  lateral  cells  for  the 
time  being  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  shoot. 

The  growth  of  the  middle  shoot  of  the  germ-plant  is 
limited,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  divisions  of  the  stem  in 
Pellia,  The  multiplication  of  its  lateral  cells  is  shght  at  the 
base,  increases  to  the  middle,  and  increases  rapidly  from 
thence  to  the  apex.  The  form  of  the  shoot  is  therefore 
cither  that  of  a  short  spatula,  or  semi-oval. 

The  cells  which  are  situated  in  the  axil  fonned  by  the 
middle  shoot  and  the  lateral  wing  of  the  germ-plant  begin 
to  multiply  vigorously,  according  to  a  similar  rule,  as  soon  as 
that  shoot  has  attained  to  about  a  fifth  part  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  cell,  which,  when  seen  in  profile  or  from  above  or 
below,  is  oblong  or  trapezoid,  appears,  when' viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  surface  of  the  plant,  divided  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  means  of  a  transverse  septum,  into  two  cells,  of 
which  the  hinder  cell  is  square,  and  the  front  cell  trapezoid. 
The  latter  divides  by  a  longitudinal  septum ;  each  of  the 
newly  formed  ones  again  by  a  transverse  septum ;  the  outer 
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cells  thus  fonued  divide  by  laterally  inclined  longitudinal 
septa,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  case  of  the  origin  of  the  middle 
shoot.  The  like  process  is  repeated  in  the  angles  at  both 
sides  of  the  new  ^lioot,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  its 
formation.  A  shoot  originates  in  each  angle,  which  unites 
in  growth  with  the  median  shoot,  on  the  side  whfch  is 
turned  towards  the  latter.  By  this  means  a  new  shoot  is 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  middle  segment  of  the  fore  edge 
of  the  young  plant  (PI.  IV,  fig.  19),  which  new  shoot,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  composed  of  three  united  shoots, 
is  tripartite  at  its  fore  edge.  The  flat  cellular  masses  which 
thus  originate  unite  in  growth  firmly  and  intimately  with 
the  mid(lle  shoot,  by  the  edge  which  is  turned  towards  the 
latter.  The  new^  shoots,  composed  of  these  amalgamated 
cellular  bodies,  protrude  from  the  indentations  of  the 
fore  edge  of  the  young  plant,  in  consequence  of  the 
commencement  of  longitudinal  expansion  in  its  basal 
cells;  by  their  expansion,  the  middle  lamellae  which  are 
united  to  them  are  drawn  out  laterally.  Their  form  is 
now  a  complete  repetition  of  that  of  the  germ-plant  in 
its  earliest  stage :  the  fore  edge  exhibits  a  short,  spatula- 
shaped  median  segment,  and  two  lateral  wing-shaped  ones. 
The  subsequent  ramification  takes  place  in  like  manner. 
There  is  one  invariable  nde  for  the  entire  development  of 
the  plant,  commencing  from  the  formation  of  the  middle 
shoot  of  the  germ-plant :  the  rule  is,  that  each  shoot  has  its 
origin  in  the  amalgamation  of  three  shoots,  which  are  formed 
almost  contemporaneously  in  one  of  the  indentations  of  the 
fore  edge  of  an  older  shoot.  Each  new  shoot,  therefore, 
exhibits  at  its  first  appearance  two  indentations  of  the  fore 
edge.  According  to  the  ordinary  rule,  new  shoots  are 
formed  only  in  those  indentations  which  point  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  three  amalgamated  shoots.  Hence  arises 
the  fiu^cate  ramification  of  the  plant  (PL  IV,  figs.  19 — 22). 
The  growth  of  each  shoot  is  limited.* 

*  Bischoff  considers  that  the  first  shoot  of  the  germ-plant  of  Pellia  is  a  prothal- 
lium,  distinct  from  the  subsequent  shoots.  ('Handb.  d.  Terminolog^ic,*  li,  783 ; 
'Botan.  Zeitung,*  1853,  115.)  As,  however,  the  first  shoot  is  not  distinguish- 
able in  any  essential  particulars  from  the  later  ones,  I  agree  with  Gottsche 
(*Bot.  Zeitung,'  1858,  Anhang,  16)  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this 
distinction. 
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The  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  each  shoot  in  the 
direction  of  its  longitudinal  axis  takes  place  exclusively  in 
the  cells  of  the  fore  edge.  In  the  young  germ-plant  they 
divide,  as  has  been  shown  above,  by  septa  inclined  to  the 
horizon  alternately  in  different  directions.  The  form  of 
the  cell-multipHcation  in  the  fore  edge  of  the  growing 
shoots  of  older  plants  is  essentially  different.  Here  the 
marginal  cells  divide  by  septa  which  are  parallel  to  one 
another,  slightly  convex  on  the  inner  side,  and  perpendi- 
cular to  the  sm-faces  of  the  plant.  This  form  of  division 
often  occurs  in  young  germ-plants  of  two  months  old 
(PI.  IV,  fig.  24).  The  phenomenon  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently,— ^viz.,  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  develop- 
ment the  division  by  horizontal  septa  parallel  to  one  an- 
other* precedes  that  which  in  all  subsequent  stages  is  the 
normal  mode  of  cell-multiplication,  viz.,  division  of  the 
terminal  cell  by  septa  alternately  inclined  in  difierent  direc- 
tions,— makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  form  of  cell  divi- 
sion is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  more  perfect,  higher  form  of 
growth  than  the  former.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
fact  (which  as  yet  stands  alone),  that  in  Pellia  the  simple, 
apparently  lower  form  of  cell-multiplication  follows,  in 
point  of  time,  the  more  complex  form  which  occurs  in  the 
later  periods  of  the  life  of  the  plant. 

This  phenomenon  appears  most  distinctly  in  the  first 
spring-shoots  of  fruiting  specimens.  Here  the  cells  of  the 
fore  edge  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  order  exhibit, 
during  the  growth  of  the  shoot,  large  and  manifest  nuclei, 
from  which  mucilaginous  threads  often  pass  to  the  walls  of 
the  cells;  they  contain,  besides,  a  slightly  graniüar,  yellowish 
slime.  In  the  older  cells  lying  behind  the  fore  edge, 
numerous  small  chlocophy  11- granules  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  the  nuclei  of  these  cells  are  less  easily  seen  (PI.  IV, 
fig.  25).  The  cell  of  the  first  order — the  terminal  cell — has 
the  form  of  a  slice  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  double  convex 
lens  by  two  sections  parallel  to  the  small  axis  ;  the  cell  of 
the  second  order,  at  its  first  appearance,  is  shaped  like  a 

*  Tills  occurs  in  the  prothalliuin  of  mosses,  in  the  suspcnsor  of  SelagincUa, 
in  the  greater  number  of  phsenogans,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit  of 
many  mosses. 
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similar  slice  from  a  Meniscus.  Through  the  division  of  these 
cells  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the  plant, 
the  shoot  increases  in  thickness.  The  first  of  these  septa  does 
not  coincide  with  the  ideal  axis  of  the  shoot ;  the  two  parts 
into  which  it  divides  the  cell  are  very  unequal  (PI.  IV,  fig. 
25).  The  two  newly  formed  cells  divide  again  several  times 
by  horizontal  septa ;  the  thickness  of  the  plant,  however, 
never  seems  to  go  beyond  eight  layers  of  cells.  From  some  of 
the  cells  near  the  fore  edge,  hairs,  shaped  like  a  club,  and 
bent  forwards,  take  their  origin.  The  latter  become  biccllu- 
lar,  soon  after  their  appearance,  by  the  growth  of  a  transvei-sc 
septum.  The  basal  cell,  when  fully  g^o^\^l,  usually  con- 
tains starch-granules ;  the  terminal  one,  a  thin  fluid  muci- 
lage. A  membranous  layer  of  tough  gelatine  encloses 
the  growing  fore  edge  of  these  hairs.  The  cells  which  form 
the  permanent  upper  and  imder  surface  of  Pellia  ultimately 
divide  by  a  vertical,  longitudinal,  and  transverse  septmn ; 
so  that  each  cell  of  the  outer  layer  is  four  times  as  small  as 
one  of  the  neighbouring  inner  cells.  This  division  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  fourth  youngest,  sometimes  even  in  the 
seventh  youngest  group  of  cells  produced  by  a  cell  of  the 
second  order.  As  the  growth  of  a  shoot  progresses,  the 
activity  of  the  cell-multiplication  in  the  direction  of  its 
thickness  diminishes  continually  from  the  base  to  the  fore 
edge,  more  slowly,  however,  in  the  median  line  than  at  the 
sides.  The  free  margin  of  each  shoot  of  which  the  deve- 
lopment is  completed,  is  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  at 
the  base  of  the  indentations  of  this  margin  are  found  pro- 
tuberances of  cellular  tissue  projecting  downwards :  these 
are  the  young  new  shoots. 

The  shoots  of  barren  plants  growing  in  flowing  water 
exhibit  conditions  in  the  position  and  shape  of  their  cells, 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  looking  upon  them  as  forais 
transitional  between  the  first  and  the  second  form  of  cell- 
multiplication  (PI.  IV,  figs.  26,  27). 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  the  earliest 
spring-shoots  of  Pellia,  the  two  sides,  owing  to  the  more 
vigorous  expansion  of  the  cells  of  one  of  then),  are  always 
unequally  developed.  One  of  the  shoots  which  protrude 
themselves  from  the  indentations  of  the  fore  edge  pushes 
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up  apparently  to  the  apex  of  the  parent  slioot  through  the 
distortion  of  the  outline  of  the  latter,  whilst  the  other 
ap|)ears  at  some  depth  below,  closely  pressed  to  the  side 
(PL  IV,  figs.  20,  21).  The  former  is  always  developed 
more  rapidly  than  the  latter  (PL  IV,  fig.  22),  which  often 
fails  altogether,  often  remains  quiescent  for  months  and 
then  suddenly  begins  to  grow.  Most  of  the  disturbances  of 
the  regular  furcate  ramification  have  their  origin  in  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned. 

It  is  only  in  barren  plants  (where  it  often  occurs)  that 
shoots  are  found  on  the  upper  side  also  of  the  flat  stem. 
In  individual  cells  of  the  surface  there  commences  a  pro- 
cess of  cell-multiplication  difiering,  so  far  as  regards  its 
regular  mode  of  progression,  in  no  material  respects  from 
that  which  obtains  in  the  germination  of  spores  (PL  IV, 
fig.  28).  A  number  of  shoots  of  the  above  nature,  similar 
to  germ-plants,  only  more  fleshy,  are  often  situated  close 
together: — ^in  old  joints  of  the  stem  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  thirty  upon  a  single  joint.  The  tufted  mode  of  growth 
of  barren  Pellise  in  flowing  water  may,  perhaps,  be  owing 
to  these  shoots. 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  earliest  spring-shoots  of  fertile 
Pcllia?,  club-shaped  cellular  masses  are  protruded,  consist- 
ing of  a  short  central  string,  usually  of  only  two  cells,  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  layer  of  four  cells,  each  lying  at  the 
same  elevation  (PL  IV,  fig.  29) :  these  are  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  antheridia.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  originated  in  the  division 
by  means  of  septa  inclined  alternately  in  different  directions, 
of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  upper  surface.  Each  cell  of  the 
second  order  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum ;  two  of 
the  cells  thus  formed,  which  are  placed  one  above  another, 
and  have  almost  the  form  of  the  quadrant  of  a  cylinder,  are 
divided  by  a  septum  cutting  the  side-walls  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  into  an  inner  three-sided  and  an  outer  four-sided 
cell,  of  which  the  latter  has  an  arched  outer  surface.  This 
determines  the  structure  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
antheridium.  By  continual  multiplication  of  the  five  cells 
of  its  clavate  end,  the  inner  one  of  which  divides  in  all 
three  directions,  the  foiu:  outer  ones  only  in  the  direction 
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of  the  tangent,  the  antheridium  assumes  the  form  of  a 
mass  of  cellular  tissue,  supported  upon  a  very  short  stalk, 
consisting  of  four  cells.  Contemporaneously  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  young  antheridium  above  the  surface 
of  the  joint  of  the  stem,  an  annular  wall  of  cellular  tissue 
is  raised  round  the  antheridium  by  means  of  repeated 
division  of  the  adjoining  cells  of  the  upper  surface  qf  the 
frond  (PL  IV,  fig.  29),  which  wall,  keeping  pace  in  its 
growth  with  that  of  the  antheridium,  surrounds  it  when 
ripe,  enclosing  an  open  space  above  its  apex. 

The  cells,  sixteen  to  twenty-five  in  number,  of  the  outer 
cellular  layer  of  the  ripening  antheridium  are  flattened  and 
tabular  (PI.  IV,  fig.  30).  Their  walls  are  covered  with 
mthcr  large  chlorophyll-bodies  (starch-grains  surrounded 
by  a  very  thin  green  layer),  which,  when  the  organ  is  fully 
ripe,  assume  a  dull  yellow  colour.  The  inner  cells  continue 
to  divide  for  a  long  period  by  alternate  longitudinal  and 
transverse  septa  ;  so  that  the  antheridium,  when  nearly  ripe, 
consists  of  a  globular  mass  of  very  small,  four-sided,  tabular 
cells,  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  large,  flat  cells,  con- 
taining chlorophyll.  Each  of  the  small  tessellated  cells  con- 
tains a  lonticiriar  vesicle,  in  which  a  spiral  thread  is  formed, 
consisting  of  transparent  mucilaginous  matter  (PI.  IV,  figs. 
30 — 32).  When  the  antheridium  is  fully  ripe,  the  cells  of 
the  covering  layer  separate  from  one  another  at  the  apex ; 
the  small  cells,  whose  primary  intimate  adhesion  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  softening  and  swelling  up  of  the  cell-mem- 
branes, escape  through  the  crevices,  mixed  with  mucilaginous 
granules,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  pultaceous  mass ;  when 
brought  under  water,  they  disperse  themselves  in  the  fluid. 
The  spiral  thread  enclosed  within  them  (the  spermatozoid) 
soon  exhibits  an  active  whirling  motion,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  resembles  a  closely  wound  watch-spring  (PI.  IV, 
fig.  32  "'*•);  it  is  still  surroimded  by  the  lenticular  vesicle, 
which,  however,  dming  the  motion,  can  with  difficulty  be 
seen.  When  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  which  envelopes  the 
spermatozoid  bursts  (which  usually  occurs  after  the  vesicle 
has  been  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour),  the  spermatozoid  im- 
mediately escapes  through  the  fissure.  It  then  forces  its  way 
through  the  gelatuious,  softened  substance  of  the  wall  of  the 
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(originally  tabular)  inother-cell.  ITie  turns  of  the  spiral  are 
drawn  out  from  one  another,  so  that  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  screw.  The  spermatozoid  moves  about  with  some  rapidity 
in  the  water,  keeping  up  a  continual  revolution  round  its 
own  axis,  and  often  dragging  behind  it  the  ruptured  vesicle. 
The  hinder  end  of  the  spermatozoid  is  drawTi  out  into  a  very 
long,  fine  point ;  the  opposite  end  is  thickened,  but  hardly 
I)erceptibly  so.  At  this  end  I  saw  very  clearly,  in  sperma- 
tozoids  whose  motion  had  been  an^ested  by  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potash,  two  long,  thin,  lateral  cilia,  exactly  like 
those  which  Thuret  discovered  in  the  spermatozoa  of  Chara. 
The  observation  of  these  cilia,  which  I  could  not  succeed  in 
finding  in  any  other  Uverwort,  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
even  in  Pellia  with  our  present  magnifying  powers.  The  cilia, 
and  the  thread-shaped  ends  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  some- 
thnes  adhere  to  other  bodies,  exhibit  an  active  motion  which 
is  winding  and  helicoid  rather  than  pendulous.  One  end  of 
a  spermatozoid  will  often  remain  attached  to  the  mucila- 
ginous mass  which  escapes  with  it  from  the  ripe  anthc- 
ridium.  The  movements  of  the  spermatozoa  last  only  a 
short  time ;  ten  minutes  after  their  escape  they  relax  sen- 
sibly ;  in  all  the  cases  w  hich  I  have  observed,  they  have 
ceased  entirely  after  two  hours  and  a  half.* 

The  number  of  the  antheridia  is  very  large;  it  often 
amounts  to  fifty  on  the  same  shoot.  They  first  open  at  the 
beginning  of  May ;  but  even  at  the  end  of  J  une  a  good 
number  of  ripe  ones  may  still  be  found.  Upon  PelUaj 
growing  in  running  water,  w^hich,  as  a  rule,  are  barren,  iso- 
lated antheridia  are  not  unfrequently  found;  but  archc- 
gonia  are  hardly  ever  met  with. 

Upon  the  shoots  situated  in  the  indentations  of  the  fore  edge 
of  those  spring-sboots  which  bear  antheridia,  oval,  closely 
packed  cellular  bodies  are  protruded,  varying  in  number  from 
four  to  twelve;  these  are  the  first  rudiments  of  the  archegonia. 
Inmiediately  after  their  appearance,  the  yomig  shoot  makes  a 
further  growth  underneath  them,  but  without  attaining  to 

*  Tburct  has  showu  ibat  spermatozoa  of  a  like  structure  exist  in  all  the 
Muscinec.  ('  Ann.  So.  Nat./  3rd  ser.,  vol.  xvi).  lie  has  ^iveu  very  good 
figures  of  those  of  Pellia  (I.  c,  pi.  x).  Schachtes  figures  (*  Die  PflanzeuzcUe/ 
^rliu,  1852,  pi.  v)  do  not  exnibit  correctly  the  relation  of  the  cilia  to  the 
body  of  the  spermatozoid. 
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the  same  thickness  as  before.  The  archegonia,  consequeutly, 
appear  to  be  seated  upon  the  scarp  produced  on  the  upper 
surface  by  the  sudden  diminution  in  thickness  of  the  joint 
of  the  stem  (PI.  V,  fig.  1).  The  development  and  struc- 
ture of  their  first  rudiments  correspond  exactly  to  those  of 
the  very  young  antheridia.  A  cell  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  yet  very  young  shoot  becomes  slightly  arched  outwards ; 
it  divides  })y  a  septum  inclined  to  the  surface  of  the  stem, 
and  the  upper  one  of  the  newly  formed  cells  divides  by  a 
septmn  inclined  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  latter  septum. 
Whilst  the  division  is  repeated  in  the  new  tenninal  cell  by  a 
septum  peri^endicular  to  the  last  and  parallel  to  the  last  but 
one,  the  last  formed  joint-cell  divides  by  a  vertical  septum 
into  two  cells  whose  basal  outline  is  a  quadrant.  The 
same  process  recurs  in  each  second-youngest  cell,  whilst 
the  terminal  cell  divides  anew  by  a  septum  inclined  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  last.  The  archcgoniiun 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a  column  consisting  of 
four  rows  of  cells,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  all  the  cells 
of  one  of  the  four  rows,  immediately  after  the  division 
of  the  cell  of  the  second  order  by  a  radial  longitudinal 
septmn,  a  partition-wall  appears  which  divides  the  cell  into 
an  inner  three-sided  cell,  surrounded  by  other  cells,  and  an 
outer  cell,  of  which  one  of  the  four  walls  is  free  (PI.  V, 
figs.  3,  4).  The  young  archegonium  thus  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cylinder  of  cellular  tissue,  rounded  above,  con- 
sisting of  a  central  string  of  cells  (as  many  as  thirty  in 
number),  which  is  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  four 
cells.  The  central  cellular  string  does  not  extend  quite  to 
the  base  of  the  young  archegonium,  which  base  consists  of 
a  short  stalk,  of  the  height  of  one  or  two  cells,  and  com- 
posed of  four  cells  lying  in  the  same  plane  (PI.  V,  figs.  5, 
6,  6*).  The  cells  of  the  central  string  become  filled,  soon 
after  their  formation,  with  a  granidar  mucilage,  in  which 
the  nucleus  Ues  imbedded  in  the  form  of  a  transparent 
vesicle  (PI.  V,  fig.  4).  The  imdermost  of  those  cells  swells 
considerably ;  its  nucleus  also  increases  in  size  (PI.  V, 
fig.  5).  The  adjoining  cells  divide  by  longitudinal  septa 
as  soon  as  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  archegonium  is 
finished  (PI.  V,  figs.  5,  6,  7).     The  same  division  proceeds 
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to  some  extent  (to  the  height  of  five  cells),  towards  the 
apex  of  the  archegonium,  the  lower  part  of  which  thus 
becomes  enlarged.  In  the  mean  time,  the  horizontal 
septa  which  divide  the  cells  of  the  central  string  of 
the  archegonimn  from  one  another  become  dissolved 
(PL  V,  fig.  5).  A  xanal,  filled  with  mucilage,  and  closed 
above,  thus  originates  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  archego- 
nium. The  cells  which  form  the  arch  over  its  upper  end  sud- 
denly part  from  one  another,  bending  themselves  somewhat 
backwards ;  an  open  passage,  not  obstructed  by  any  cell- 
wall,  now  leads  from  the  outside  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  archegonium  down  to  the  large  cell  in  its  swollen 
lower  part  (PI.  V,  figs.  6,  7).  In  the  mean  time  there  is 
formed  in  the  large  cell  a  free  spherical  cell,  enclosing 
a  central  nucleus,  and  which,  when  fully  grown,  almost 
fills  the  cavity  of  its  mother-cell  (PL  V^figs.  6,  7). 

Diu-ing  the  development  of  the  first  archegonia  a  thin 
lamella  of  cellular  tissue  grows  out  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  fiat  stem,  from  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  archegonia 
backwards.  It  follows  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the 
archegonia,  inasmuch  as  the  cells  of  its  fore  edge  con- 
tinually divide  by  transverse  septa,  and  its  side  edges  unite 
with  the  thin  prolongation  of  the  shoot  which  extends 
itself  underneath  (in  front  of)  the  archegonium  (PI.  V, 
fig.  2).  A  pouch-shaped  covering  thus  originates,  which 
is  open  in  the  fore  part,  and  encloses  the  archegonium.  It 
entirely  corresponds  in  its  whole  development  with  the 
perianth  of  the  leafy  Jungermanniae,  especially  in  the  fact 
that  it  appears  at  a  later  period  than  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  archegonia.  Pellia  must  not  be  classed  with  the 
Gyromitriae. 

The  above  condition  is  attained  by  all  those  archegonia 
whose  longitudinal  growth  is  terminated  before  the  time 
when  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit  begin  to  appear  in  one  of 
the  archegonia  enclosed  in  the  same  perianth  with  them- 
selves. The  time  of  the  development  of  the  archegonia 
is  very  uncertain :  the  earliest  open  at  the  beginning  of 
May ;  the  latest  in  the  middle  of  July.  Even  then,  those 
flowers  which  contain  no  rudiments  of  fruit  exhibit  abortive 
archegonia,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  canal  of  the  neck  and 
the  wall  and  contents  of  the  large  cell  in  the  expanded 
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lower  portion  are  of  a  deep-brown  colour.  Of  these 
abortive  archegonia  some  have  only  just  burst  at  the  apex, 
some  are  still  closed,  and  others  again  are  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  development. 

I  consider  those  archegonia  whose  apices  have  just 
opened,  and  the  cell-walls  of  whose  necks  have  not  yet 
become  brown,  as  in  a  state  ready  for  unpregnation ;  and  I 
believe  that,  in  order  to  effect  such  impregnation,  it  is 
requisite  that  some,  perhaps  one  only,  of  the  motile  threads 
formed  in  the  antheridia  should  reach  the  funnel-shaped 
opening  of  the  archegonium.  I  have  not,  indeed,  seen  the 
spermatozoa  of  Pellia  in  that  position,  even  if  such  be  the 
case  with  other  liver\vorts,  about  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. I  have  frequently  found,  however,  that  in  those 
flowers  of  Pellia  to  which  I  had  applied  a  drop  of  water 
containing  ripe,  opened  antheridia,  several  (from  three  to 
seven)  archegonia  have  produced  the  rudiments  of  fruit 
(PL  V,  fig.  9").  The  circumstance,  that  the  ripening  of 
the  antheridia  and  the  bursting  of  the  archegonia  begin  and 
end  precisely  at  the  same  time,  affords  as  good  ground  for 
the  above  view  as  the  more  exact  knowledge  which  we 
possess  with  regard  to  mosses  —  a  view,  moreover, 
which  in  all  essential  points  has  been  entertained  for  an 
equal  length  of  time  with  regard  to  both  liverworts  and 
mosses. 

The  outer  cells  of  the  expanded  portion  of  the  im- 
pregnated archegonium  divide  rapidly  several  times  one 
after  another,  by  radial  septa,  by  longitudinal  septa 
parallel  to  the  free  outer  walls,  and  by  transverse  septa ; 
this  cell-multipUcation  is  most  vigorous  at  the  base  of  the 
archegonium.  All  the  newly  formed  cells  become  filled 
with  chlorophyll.  Thus,  very  soon  after  the  l)eginning  of 
the  development  of  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  the  ex- 
panded portion  of  the  surrounding  archegonium  assumes 
the  form  of  a  somewhat  large,  dark-green,  cellular  mass. 
The  neck  of  the  archegonium  remains  unaltered. 

The  fruit  is  developed  from  the  free  spherical  cell  which 
is  enclosed  in  the  central  cell  of  the  expanded  por- 
tion of  the  archegonium.  That  cell  first  divides  by  a 
transverse  septum  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  cell,  of  which 
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the  former  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  the  latter 
has  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere.  The  latter 
divides  by  a  longitudinal  septum  shewn  in  PI.  V,  fig.  8,  which 
represents  the  rudimentary  fruit  extracted  entire.  Each  of 
the  two  cells  which  have  a  semicircular  basal  outline  is 
divided  after  previous  expansion  in  length,  by  a  longitu- 
dinal septum  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  one,  and 
each  of  the  four  cells  thus  formed  is  divided  anew  by  a 
transverse  septum.  The  young  rudimentaiy  fruit  now 
exhibits  four  apical  cells  (cells  of  the  first  order).  Its 
growth  is  carried  on  by  continually  repeated  division  of 
these  cells  by  means  of  horizontal  septa. 

In  the  first  four  interstitial  cells  thus  formed,  ceD-multipli- 
cation  commences  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. Each  of  these  cells  (whose  form  is  that  of  the  quadrant 
of  a  cylinder)  divides  by  a  longitudinal  septum  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  rudimentary  fruit,  cutting  both  the  side 
walls  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  and  each  of  the  four  new  outer 
cells  thereupon  divides  by  a  radial  longitudinal  septum. 
In  the  next  higher  double  pair  of  cells,  the  cell-multiplica- 
tion does  not  proceed  any  further.  From  thence  (going 
upwards)  the  division  is  repeated  in  the  eight  outer  cells  by 
a  longitudinal  septum  turned  towards  the  free  outer  surface, 
and  the  following  division  takes  place  by  a  radial  longi- 
tudinal septum.  By  this  time  the  rudimentary  fruit  has 
the  form  of  a  short  club  (PI.  V,  fig.  9).  Its  upper  end,  how- 
ever, soon  increases  considerably  in  thickness  by  divisions 
which  take  place  in  the  cells  of  the  apical  surface  by  means 
of  septa  inclined  outwards  from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
organ,  which  divisions  alternate  with  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  divisions  of  these  cells.  The  cells  of  the  apex  of 
the  rudimentary  fruit  exhibit,  in  consequence,  when  cut 
longitudinally,  a  regular  radiate  arrangement,  which  arrange- 
ment changes,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fruit,  into  one  con- 
sisting of  parallel  rows  of  cells  (PI.  V,  fig.  10). 

About  two  months  after  impregnation,  the  apical  cells  of  the 
young  fruit  cease  to  divide.  An  active  cell-multiplication  be- 
gins instead  in  almost  all  its  already  formed  constituent  parts. 
The  cells  of  the  upper  clavate  end,  excepting  the  innermost 
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of  them,  divide  by  septa  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  nearest 
portion  of  the  outer  arcuate  surface,  which  latter  septa  alter- 
nate with  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  and  with  radial 
septa.  The  cellular  mass,  which  thus  increases  in  size,  is 
the  future  capsule.  In  the  middle  of  the  rudimentary  fruit 
the  cells  which  eventually  form  its  stalk  divide,  frequently 
several  times  over,  by  means  of  horizontal  septa  exclusively. 
There  is  thus  formed  a  cyhndrical  column  of  about  sixty 
(12  measured  diametrically)  vertical  rows  of  small  tabu- 
lar cells.  The  lower  third  part  of  the  rudimentary  fruit 
ultimately  exhibits  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
cells,  both  in  length  and  thickness — an  increase  which 
diminishes  gradually  downwards.  This  end  of  the  rudi- 
mentary fruit  assumes  in  consequence  the  form  of  a  turnip; 
its  thickness  very  soon  considerably  surpasses  that  of  the 
cylindrical  middle  portion  (PL  V,  fig.  11).  At  this  period 
an  active  multiplication  commences  in  the  cells  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  short  upper  protuberance  of  the  swollen 
base  of  the  young  fruit.  These  cells,  which  form  a  girdle 
of  about  four  cells  in  height,  divide  first  by  horizontal  septa 
(PI.  V,  fig.  11),  and  afterwards  by  septa  parallel  to  a  tan- 
gent to  the  circumference.  By  this  means  there  arises  out 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  turnip-shaped  enlargement  of 
the  fruit-stalk  a  hollow  cyUnder,  enclosing  its  columnar 
portion.  This  sheath  increases  in  length  by  continually  re- 
peated division  of  the  cells  of  the  free  upper  edge  by  means 
of  alternately  inclined  septa.  Its  cells  of  the  second  order 
are  soon  divided  anew  by  membranes  at  right  angles  to  the 
latter  septa,  the  older  lower  cells  being  divided  more  fre- 
quently than  the  upper  younger  ones.  The  free  upper  edge 
of  the  hollow  cylinder  consists,  in  all  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment, of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  towards  the  base  the  number 
of  the  cells  continually  increases.  In  the  course  of  further 
development,  fom*  (in  exceptional  cases  three)  triangular  flaps, 
enclosing  the  fruit-stalk  upwards  for  a  considerable  distance, 
are  formed  from  the  edge  of  the  sheath,  by  means  of  a 
locally  increased  intensity  in  the  cell-multiplication  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  During  the  formation  of  the  sheath, 
the  end  of  the  fruit-stalk  beneath  it  continues  to  increase  in 
thickness ;  this  increase  terminates,  as  does  also  the  multi- 
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plication  of  the  cells  of  the  sheath  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, when  the  sheath  has  attained  a   length  equal  to  a 
fourth  or  a  third  part  of  the  stalk  of  the  young  fruit  which 
is  still  enclosed  in  its  calyptra  (PL  V,  fig.  13).     At  an  early 
period,  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  month  from 
the  conunencement  of  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  a  diffe- 
rentiation of  the  tissue  appears  in  its  upper  swollen  end, 
e.  e.  the  future  capsule.      The  cells  of  the  outer  surface 
divide  by  septa  perpendicular  to   this  surface,  and  then 
again  by  partitions  also  perpendicular  to  the  arched  outer 
surface,  cutting  the  last-formed  septa  at  an  angle  of  90°. 
The  inner  cells  take  no  part  in  this  division  ;  they  appear, 
therefore,  eight  times  larger  than  the  others ;  in  longitu- 
dinal and  fdso  in  transverse  sections,  the  boimdary  of  each 
pair  of  cells  of  the  outermost  layer  coincides  with  that  of 
one  of  the  adjoining  inner  cells  (PL  V,  fig.  11).      At  the 
same  time  the  walls  of  the  inner  cells  of  the  young  capsule 
begin  to  thicken.     The  substance  of  the  thickened  walls 
swells  up  very  rapidly  and  extensively  in  water ;  to  such  an 
extent  that,  in  cutting  through  a  young  fruit  placed  in  water 
upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  the  cells  of  the  interior 
of  the  capsule  immediately  protrude  laterally  beyond  the 
wall  of  the  capsule.     The  swollen  gelatine  is  dispersed  in 
the  water ;  the  primordial  utricles  of  the  cells  become  free, 
and  assume  a  spherical  shape  (PI.  V,  fig.  12).     In  order 
to  get  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  interior  of  the 
young  capsule,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  examined 
in  rectified  spirit  of  wine.     With  tincture  of  iodine  the 
entire  mass  of  its  cell-walls  becomes  coloured  a  vinous  red 
or  violet.     Even  after  the  differentiation  of  the  wall  fix)m 
the  inner  tissue  of  the  young  capsule,  the  cells  of  both  in- 
crease considerably.     The  cells  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
divide  by  septa  parallel  to  the  outer  surface ;  consequently, 
at  the  spot  where  the  wall  of  the  capsule  adjoins  the  fruit- 
stalk,  that  wall  consists  of  two  layers  of  cells.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  upper  part  and  of  the 
apex  of  the  young  capsule  divide  exclusively  by  septa  per- 
pendicular to  the  outer  surface  (compare  fig.  11  of  PL  V 
with  fig.  13).     At  the  same  time  the  cells  of  the  interior. 
especiaJly  those  at  the  boundary  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule, 
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increase  in  all  three  directions ;  most  actively  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  apex.  By  the  coincidence  of  both  methods 
of  multiplication  of  its  cells,  the  hemispherical  form  of  the 
young  capsule  is  changed,  within  a  month,  into  a  long  oval 
•form  (PI.  V,  fig.  13). 

By  the  end  of  August  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  inte- 
rior are  entirely  broken  up  and  undistinguishable.  Tlie 
free  primordial  utricles  begin  now  to  clothe  themselves  with 
new  and  firmer  cell-walls.  They  then  exhibit  a  very  dif- 
ferent deportment.  One  portion  of  the  cells  becomes  elon- 
gated and  spindle-shaped — the  future  elaters.  A  whole 
string  of  ceUs  lying  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  young 
fruit  assumes  this  spindle  form  ;  around  this  string  the 
rest  of  the  cells  destined  to  form  elaters  are  arranged,  radi- 
ating upwaixls  (PI.  V,  fig.  37).  Another  portion  of  the 
cells  of  the  interior  assumes  a  spherical  form :  these  are 
the  mother-cells  of  the  spores.  In  their  fluid  contents,  very 
numerous  small  chlorophyll  -  granules  now  make  their 
appearance. 

The  mother-cells  retain  the  spherical  form  only  for  a 
short  time.  By  the  first  week  of  September  their  walls  ex- 
hibit four  protuberances,  each  of  which,  situated  at  a 
distance  of  120°  from  the  neighbouring  one,  constitutes  an 
arched  surface,  the  basal  outline  of  which  is  an  equilateral 
spherical  triangle.  These  bulgings  of  the  cell-wall  become 
rapidly  more  and  more  arched;  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember each  mother-cell  appears  to  be  composed  of  four 
oval  sacs  open  at  one  end,  which  unite  at  an  angle  of  120° 
with  the  open,  more  pointed  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  quadrangu- 
lar mecUan  space  (PI.  V,  figs.  14, 15).  Each  of  these  biügings 
of  the  mother-cell  contains  a  nucleus ;  the  mode  of  its  origin, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  primary  central  nucleus  of  the  mother- 
cell,  (which  latter  nucleus  has  now  disappeared,)  is  difficult 
to  make  out,  on  account  of  the  opaque  cell-contents,  which 
consist  of  a  thick  mass  of  chlorophyll -granules.  It  is  even 
somewhat  difficult  to  feel  assured  of  what  is  an  imdoubted 
fact,  viz.,  the  presence  of  a  secoudaiy  nucleus  in  each  of 
the  bulgings  of  the  mother-cclL 

At  the  boundaries  of  the  four  protuberances  of  the  mother- 
cell,  the  inner  wall  of  the  latter  becomes  much  more  thick- 
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ened  than  in  its  other  parts.  Six  bands  are  formed, 
which  are  attached  to  the  inner  wall,  and  protrude  inwards. 
At  their  first  appearance,  in  the  middle  of  September,  they 
are  tolerably  flat,  but  increase  slowly  in  height  until  the 
beginning  of  December  (PL  V,  fig.  17).  The  median  space 
by  which  the  four  protuberances  of  the  mother-cell  are  in 
continuous  communication  *  is  thereby  narrowed ;  rather 
narrow  circular  cavities  lead  from  it  to  the  four  protuber- 
ances. It  is  now  filled  exclusively  with  transparent  fluid 
matter  as  clear  as  water ;  chlorophyll-granules  and  granules 
of  mucilage  are  as  yet  found  only  in  the  protuberances. 
Suddenly  each  of  the  latter  appears  separated  from  the 
quadrangular  median  space  of  the  mother-cell,  by  a  wall 
convex  towards  the  interior  (PI.  V,  fig.  17).  This  delicate 
membrane  is  probably  not  mounted  upon  the  edge  of  the 
broad  ledge  which  protrudes  into  the  median  space,  but 
cUngs  to  its  surface,  and  encloses  the  entire  contents  of 
the  protuberance,  which,  consequently,  now  represents  a 
very  delicate-walled  oval  cell,  i.  e.  the  young  spore.  By 
the  dissolution  of  that  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  latter 
cell  which  belongs  to  the  protuberance  of  the  Jnother-cell, 
the  space  very  soon  becomes  free ;  I  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  occurs  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
spore  has  become  individualised.  The  six  thickened  bands, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  consist  of  glass-like  cellulose, 
and  which  unite  to  form  the  skeleton  of  an  uneven-sur- 
faced quadrangular  figure,  last  for  several  days ;  they  are 
to  be  found  in  large  numbers  amongst  the  escaped  spores, 
and  are  most  elegant  microscopical  objects  (PI.  V,  tig.  20). 
The  spores  of  PelUa  exhibit  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment several  peculiarities,  which  are  of  importance  in  the 
study  of  cell-formation.  That  the  walls  of  the  special 
mother-cells  grow  gradually  inwards  from  the  inner  wall  of 
the  mother- cell  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  as  well  by  the 
slow  growth  of  the  bands  above  mentioned,  as  also  by  the 
feet  that,  in  Pellia,  the  walls  in  question  are  normally  only 

•  Tliis  appears  perfectly  clearly  when  one  of  the  protuberances  of  a  mother- 
cell  vhich  has  been  lying  in  water  bursts,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  escapes 
through  the  fissure  (a  very  frequent  occurrence).  The  fluid  contents  of  the 
nniniured  protuberances  of'^the  mother-cell  then  flow  slowly,  mixed  with  chloro- 
phyll-granules, into  th%  one  which  has  been  ruptured. 
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developed  to  the  extent  of  two  third  parts,  and  never  com- 
bine to  form  partition-walls.  If  tliere  were  any  need  of  ad- 
ditional evidence  in  opposition  to  the  theory  again  brought 
forward  by  Karsten,  viz.,  that  vesicles  too  small  to  be  seen 
with  the  microscope  gradually  grow  into  daughter-cells  and 
occupy  the  entire  space  of  the  mother-cell,  it  would  be 
aflbrded  by  the  existence  for  three  months  before,  as  well 
as  during  and  after  the  individualization  of  the  spore, 
of  a  secondary  nucleus  in  each  of  the  protuberances  of  the 
mother-cell,  which  protuberances  for  a  long  period  freely 
communicate  with  one  another.  The  circumstance  that 
the  four  protuberances  of  the  mother-cell  of  Pellia,  which 
eventually  become  the  spores,  leave  a  space  between  them 
filled  only  with  water,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  inde- 
pendent nature  of  the  halves  of  the  primordial  utricle. 

The  young  spore  divides  by  a  transverse  septum  very 
shortly  after  it  has  become  clothed  with  a  proper  membrane ; 
usually  whilst  it  remains  attached  to  its  three  sister-spores 
by  the  remnants  of  the  mother-cell  (PL  V,  figs.  18,  19). 
Upon  the  commencement  of  this  process  the  central  nucleus 
of  the  spore,  disappears ;  two  new  nuclei,  of  a  flattened  ellip- 
soidal form,  appear  (PI.  V,  fig.  18).  The  numerous  small 
chlorophyll-graniües  through  which  the  nucleus  is  faintly 
seen,  thereupon  appear  separated  into  two  groups,  each 
filling  one  haK  of  the  spore,  so  that  in  its  equator  there  is 
formed  a  narrow  zone  of  transparent  mucilaginous  fluid, 
free  from  granules  and  chlorophyll -bodies.  Tins  light  space 
appears  suddenly  traversed  by  a  very  delicate  but  sharply 
defined  line,  which  is  the  side  view  of  a  septum  passing 
through  the  spore  (PL  V,  fig.  21).  The  same  process  is 
shortly  afterwards  repeated  in  each  of  the  two  semi-ellip- 
soidal cells  which  are  thus  formed  (PL  V,  figs.  19,  22,  24). 
At  this  time  (the  beginning  of  December)  one  of  the  four 
middle  cells  sometimes  divides  by  a  longitudinal  septum 
also  (PL  V,  fig.  23).  Henceforth  the  number  of  the  cells 
of  the  spore  does  not  increase  until  its  dispersion  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  following  year.  The  spore,  however, 
secretes  over  its  whole  extent  a  brownish,  slightly  trans- 
parent outer  membrane,  covered  on  its  external  surface  with 
numerous  very  small  asperities,  which,  when  the  spore  is 
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ripe,  renders  the  boundary  lines  of  the  four  or  five  cells  of 
which  the  spore  is  composed  very  indistinct. 

Under  cultivation,  irregularities  in  the  development  of 
the  spores  of  Pellia  are  rather  frequent.  The  primary 
halves  of  young  spores  sometimes  divide  by  longitudinal 
septa  instead  of  by  transverse  ones  (PL  V,  fig.  25).  Not 
unfrequently  all  the  mother-cells  of  a  fruit  become  abortive 
shortly  before  the  period  of  the  independent  existence  of 
the  spores,  excepting  a  few  of  the  mother-cells,  which  in 
such  a  case  attain  almost  double  the  usual  size. 

The  vegetative  development  of  the  rest  of  the  species 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  differs  materially  from 
that  of  Pellia.  The  growth  of  Metzgeria  furcata  in  length 
and  breadth  is  discussed  by  Nägeli,  in  his  essay  on  the 
study  of  cell-midtipUcation,  "  Wachsthumsgeschichte  der 
Laub,  und  Lebermoose"  ('Zeitschrift  f.  Botanik,'  Heft  2). 
My  view  of  the  process,  as  the  following  remarks  will  show, 
differs  in  some  subordinate  points  from  that  of  Nägeli. 

The  longitudinal  growth  of  the  strap-shaped  stem,  which 
is  slightly  rounded  at  the  apex,  residts  from  the  conti- 
nually repeated  formation  of  septa,  spreading  right  and  left, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  stem  (PI.  V,  figs. 
26,  27,  28).  The  cells  of  the  second  order  thus  produced, 
whose  basal  outUne  is  a  rather  long  five-sided  figure, 
divide  first  by  a  septum  at  right  angles  to  the  side  walls  and 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  stem.  In  the  outer- 
most one  of  the  newly  formed  cells  the  same  process  is 
repeated  again :  a  septum  appears  parallel  to  the  one  last 
fonned,  or  else  this  cell,  as  well  as  its  inner  sister-cell, 
divides  by  a  longitudinal  septum  parallel  to  its  side  walls. 
In  the  former  case  the  shoot  grows  in  breadth ;  in  the  latter 
in  length.  In  both  cases  the  division  is  repeated  several 
times,  always  in  the  outermost  cells,  by  septa  at  right  angles 
to  the  side  walls.  The  development  of  each  shoot  begins 
with  the  second  form  of  cell-multiplication  of  the  cells  of 
the  second  order;  as  the  longitudinal  growth  draws  to 
a  close,  the  shoot  is  prepared  for  furcate  ramification 
(PL  V,  fig.  28),  and  thus  the  first  form  of  cell-multiplica- 
tion steps  in.  In  each  of  the  masses  of  cells  which  are 
formed  by  the  division  of  a  cell  of  the  second  order,  septa 
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parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  stem  are  only  found  in  the  one 
innermost  cell  adjoining  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  shoot. 
After  the  first  division  of  this  kind,  the  formation  of  a 
horizontal  septum  is  repeated  twice  in  each  of  the  under 
cells.  The  middle  line  of  the  stem  consequently  consists 
of  two  parallel  rows  of  four  tabular  cells  one  above  another ; 
the  remaining  part  of  the  stem  is  a  single  superficies  of 
cells.  Both  the  inner  pairs  of  cells  of  the  mid-rib  which 
protrudes  from  the  lower  side,  divide  by  longitudinal  septa 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  stem ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, about  half  the  size  of  the  adjoining  cells  of  the  upper 
and  imder  sides  (PI.  V,  fig.  29).  Sometimes  the  cells  of  the 
underside  of  the  mid- rib  follow  in  this  division.  The  under 
side  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  mid-rib  sends  out  numerous  bicel- 
lular  hairs  with  a  swollen  terminal  cell,  and  which,  bending 
themselves  upwards,  enclose  to  a  certain  extent  the  growing 
end  of  the  stem.  The  entire  under  surface  of  the  stem 
sends  out  rootlets,  which  are  especially  numerous  on  the 
mid-rib  and  the  side  edges.  The  young  cells  exhibit  a 
nucleus  with  transparent  fluid  contents,  which  is  freely 
suspended  in  the  slightly  granular  cell-sap.  The  nucleus 
lasts  for  a  long  time,  and,  by  means  of  the  chlorophyll  ad- 
herent to  its  exterior,  it  is  perceptible  even  in  older  cells, 
where  its  contents  refract  the  transmitted  light  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cell.  The 
chlorophyll-granules  of  Metzgeria  are  amongst  the  smallest 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Adventitious  shoots  are  often  developed  from  individual 
cells  of  the  edge  or  of  the  under  side  of  the  mid-rib 
of  plants  growing  in  dry  situations.  The  cell-multipUca- 
tion  in  such  shoots,  which  is  very  easy  to  observe,  takes  place 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  growing  primary 
shoots  (Pi.  V,  fig.  26).  Vigorous  adventitious  shoots, 
whilst  still  very  young,  form  a  mid-rib  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  growing  primary  shoot,  which  mid-rib,  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  cells  lying  between  the  first  cell  of  the  adventi- 
tious shoot  and  the  mid-rib  of  the  primary  shoot,  is  not 
unfrequently  prolonged  backwards  to  the  mid-rib  of  the 
primary  shoot.  Sometimes,  in  unhealthy  specimens,  the 
formation  of  cells  of  the  third  order  is  entirely  suppressed ; 
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the  shoot  then  consists  simply  of  a  double  row  of  cells 
(PI.  V,  fig.  25). 

A  third  mode  of  origin  of  lateral  axes  takes  place  at  the 
approach  of  fructification.  On  the  under  side  of  the  mid- 
rib, attached  not  exactly  in  the  middle,  but  laterally  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  there  is  formed,  at  some  little  distance 
underneath  the  end  of  the  stem,  a  cucullate  leaf,  in  the 
axil  of  which  a  branch  is  developed,  but  only  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  form  a  flat  cushion-shaped  process.  On  its 
upper  surface  are  produced  either  archegonia  or  antheridia. 
The  antheridia,  in  structure  and  development,  are  exactly 
like  those  of  most  of  the  leafy  Jungermanniae,  e.  y.  Radula 
camplanata.  The  archegonia,  which  are  short  and  thick,  and 
only  six  cells  in  height,  are  situated,  like  the  antheridia, 
usually  from  four  to  seven  in  number,  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf. 
Their  regular  mode  of  cell-development  resembles  that  of 
Pellia;  in  Metzgeria,  also,  the  large  size  of  the  cells  of 
the  archegonium  facilitates  observation  (PL  V,  fig.  30).  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  of  Metzgeria.  In  spite  of  the  countless 
multitudes  of  apparently  healthy  archegonia  and  antheridia 
produced  by  the  thick  patches  of  Metzgeria  furcata, 
w^hich  in  our  hilly  districts  clothe  the  masses  of  rock 
in  shady,  moderately  damp  localities,  the  fruit  is  very 
rarely  met  with.  Probably,  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  drought  which  prevails  in  the 
habitats  of  the  plants  at  the  period  of  the  ripening  of  the 
antheridia,  viz.,  the  middle  of  June. 

The  species  of  Aneura  {A.  pinffuia  and  multifida)^  Not- 
withstanding the  great  difference  of  their  habit  from  that 
of  Metzgeria,  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  development  at  the 
ends  of  the  stem  (PI.  VI,  figs.  2,  11).  There  is,  however,  one 
essential  difference,  viz.,  that  the  cells  of  the  second  order, 
even  before  their  division  by  the  septa  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  stem,  divide  by  septa  ^ara//e/  to  that  surface. 
This  division  is  repeated  rapidly  and  frequently,  after 
the  manner  of  the  growth  (in  thickness)  of  Pellia  (PI.  VI, 
figs.  3,  12),  so  that  the  shoot  increases  very  rapidly  in 
thickness ;  longitudinal  sections  through  its  growing  end 
have  a  paraboUc  form. 
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The  ramification  of  the  stem  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Metzgeria  furcata>  In  Anenra,  however,  the 
growth  of  one  of  the  young  shoots  in  a  forward  direction 
exceeds  that  of  the  other,  which  latter,  at  a  very  early 
period,  appears  in  consequence  to  be  pushed  on  one  side. 
This  more  vigorous  development  takes  place  alternately 
and  regularly  on  each  occasion  of  the  division  of  the  end 
of  the  stem,  occurring  at  one  division  in  the  shoot  pro- 
duced on  the  right  side  of  the  apical  cell,  and  at  the  next 
division  in  the  shoot  produced  on  the  left  side.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Aneura  exhibits  a  median  principal  axis, 
and  lateral  axes  with  normally  limited  growth.  In  the  side 
shoots  of  Aneura  multißda,  whose  longitudinal  growth  is 
arrested,  the  parts  adjoining  the  terminal  bud  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  often  outgrow  the  former,  so  that  the  fore 
edge  of  the  branch  appears  deeply  indented,  resembling  at 
first  sight  the  Marchantieae  (PU  VI,  fig.  1). 

The  ramification  of  Aneura  and  Metzgeria  is  therefore 
truly  furcate,  like  that  of  the  stem  of  Sclaginella ;  that  of 
Pellia  is  not  truly  so,  but  resembles  the  ramification  of 
Viscum,  the  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  each  terminal  shoot  in  Pellia  is  limited. 

The  archegonia  of  Aneura  originate  at  the  apex  of  very 
short  side-shoots  of  the  second  or  third  order.  In  their 
origin  and  nature  they  resemble  those  of  Metzgeria.  Under- 
neath their  point  of  attachment  there  is  produced,  contempo- 
raneously with  the  commencement  of  their  formation,  a 
circle  of  small  leaves,  from  four  to  six  cells  in  height,  con- 
sistmg  at  the  base  of  from  three  to  four  cells,  and  at  the 
apex  of  a  single  cell. 

When  the  large  cell  in  the  interior  of  the  flask-shaped 
portion  of  the  archegonium  of  Ane^ira  multifida  *  first 
begins  to  be  transformed  into  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  a 
series  of  very  active  divisions,  which  last  for  a  long  time, 
commences  in  the  cells  of  the  archegonium,  excepting  those 
of  its  neck.  The  lower  part  of  the  archegonium  thus  be- 
comes a  clavate,  fleshy  mass,  which  attains  the  size  of  a 
millet-seed,  even  when  the  rudimentary  fruit   consists  of 

*  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  formation  of  the  fruit  in 
Ä.  pinguit. 
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only  eleven  cells.  The  cells  of  the  branch  bearing  the 
archegonia,  which  adjoin  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  im- 
pregnated archegonium,  also  take  part  in  this  division.  In 
consequence  of  this,  unimpregnated  archegonia  are  often 
carried  up  on  to  the  oval  cellular  mass  (the  calyptra)  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  the  flask-shaped  portion  of  the  im- 
pregnated archegonium  with  the  adjoining  parenchyma  of 
the  stem.  By  this  means  the  growing  calyptra,  which  in- 
creases vastly  in  size,  is  bent  upwards,  so  that  its  longitu- 
dinal axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  stem  (PI. 
VI,  fig.  8). 

The  multiplication  is  very  active  in  the  cells  of  the  calyp- 
tra immediately  under  its  apex,  with  the  exception  of  the 
epidermal  cells,  which  rx)ntinue  of  rather  a  large  size,  (PL 
VI,  fig.  8),  and  grow  out  into  long  cylindrical  papillas 
(PI.  VI,  fig.  4),  upon  whose  outer  wall  a  network  of  pro- 
jecting bands  is  formed.  The  neck  of  the  impregnated  ar- 
chegonium is  usually  thrust  off  at  an  early  period  (PI.  VI, 
fig.  8). 

The  development  of  the  frmt  itself  corresponds  entirely 
in  essentials  with  that  of  Pellia  (PL  VI,  figs.  6 — 8),  but  it 
is  altogether  of  a  more  slender  construction.  The  fruit- 
stalk  consists  of  only  two  concentrical  layers  of  ceUs ;  the 
enlargement  at  its  lower  end  is  much  less  developed ;  the 
cells  destined  to  form  the  elaters  and  the  rows  of  spore- 
mother-cells  are  already  differentiated  (as  in  FruUania)  at 
the  time  when  the  entire  contents  of  the  young  capsule 
consist  of  a  single  horizontal  layer  of  cells.  Each  indivi- 
dual elater,  however,  divides  by  a  transverse  septum ;  each 
pair  reaches  from  the  base  of  the  capsule  to  its  upper  arched 
roof. 

The  antheridia  of  Aneura  pinguis  originate  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  Pellia.  A  hemispherical  or 
shortly  cyUndrical  cellular  body,  consisting  of  four  short 
longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  is  formed  by  the  multipUcation  of 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  upper  side  of  the  stem  (PL  VI,  figs. 
14,  15);  by  the  division  of  one  of  its  middle  cells  into  an 
inner  and  an  outer  one,  the  ground  is  laid  for  the  diffe- 
rentiation of  an  outer  layer,  and  an  inner  cellular  mass 
destined  to  produce  spermatozoa  (PL  VI,  fig.  12).     A  wall 
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of  cellular  tissue  is  raised  round  the  aiitheridium  by  the 
multiplication  of  one  of  its  adjoining  epidermal  cells. 
Aneura  muUifida  produces  buds,  often  in  very  large  num- 
bers, near  the  ends  of  its  shoots.  Some  of  the  cells  of  the 
upper  surface,  not  unfrequently  whole  groups  of  twenty  or 
more,  protrude  outwards  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  become 
quite  filled  with  chlorophyll-granules,  and  divide  by  a  sej)- 
tum  passing  transversely  through  the  cell  perpendicular  to 
the  8iu*face  of  the  shoot ;  the  same  thing  occurs,  but  less 
frequently,  in  the  cells  at  the  edge  (PL  VI,  fig.  9).  The 
bicellular  bud  becomes  free  by  the  swelling  up  of  the  middle 
layers  of  the  wall  of  its  mother-cell  into  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance which  expands  largely  in  water,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  outer  lamella  of  the  wall  bursts,  and  the  buds 
escape.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  somewhat  elongated  elUp- 
soid,  strongly  constricted  at  its  equator ;  its  outline  brings 
to  mind  that  of  many  of  the  Desmidieae  (PI.  VI,  fig.  10). 
The  development  of  the  buds  into  a  new  plant  begins  with 
the  repeated  division  of  one  of  their  cells  by  alternately  in- 
clined septa. 


CHAPTER  III. 


LEAFY   JUNGERMANNIiE. 


The  transition  from  the  leafless  to  the  leafy  Junger- 
manniae  is  a  very  gradual  one ;  it  passes  through  an  un- 
broken series  of  gentle  intermediate  stages.  One  genus 
(Diplolaena)  which  apparently  coincides  with  Aneura  in  all 
its  vegetative  phenomena,  except  that  it  has  inferior  leaves, 
is  followed  by  the  peculiarly  formed  genus  Blasia,  whose 
stem  when  young  exhibits,  in  transverse  section,  the  form 
of  an  ellipse,  and  when  more  advanced,  is  drawn  out  in 
breadth  so  as  to  become  foliaceous — a  genus  whose  superior 
and  inferior  leaves  differ  in  shape,  the  former  having  en- 
tire, the  latter  denticulate,  margins.  Allied  to  these  is  the 
genuis  Fossombronia,  which  has  a  stem  only  slightly  ex- 
panded, but  nevertheless  always  much  flattened  on  the 
upper  side,  and  bearing  only  superior  leaves :  this  genus 
differs  very  little  in  the  relative  size  of  its  stem  and  leaves 
from  many  of  the  leafy  Jungermanniae  taken  in  the  most 
limited  sense. 

The  most  remarkable  member  of  this  series  of  tran- 
sitional forms  is,  beyond  all  question,  Blasia  pimUa,  In 
perfect  shoots,  that  is  to  say,  shoots  bearing  bud-recep- 
tacles, the  stem  is  so  much  widened  that  its  edges  seem 
to  amalgamate  with  the  horizontally-arranged  superior 
leaves ;  these  leaves  have  been  somewhat  generally  con- 
sidered to  be,  and  have  been  described  as,  "  segments  of 
the  fiat  stem."  On  the  shoots  just  mentioned  it  is  only 
the  inferior  leaves  which  look  really  like  leaves ;  they  are 
denticulate  scales  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  longitudinal  rib 
which  protrudes  from  the  under  side,  and  which  throws  out 
roots  (PL  VI,  fig.  16).  At  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  is  found 
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the  terminal  bud,  which  is  surrounded  by  closely  crowded 
superior  and  inferior  leaves,  and  which  is  usually  very 
difficult  to  make  out,  on  accoimt  of  the  l^uds  situated  near 
it  and  upon  it ;  this  terminal  l)ud  is  a  mass  of  cellular 
tissue,  which,  in  shoots  capable  of  further  development,  has 
a  much-flattened  conical  form,  wiiilst  in  shoots  whose 
longitudinal  growth  has  terminated  it  is  flat  and  emarginate 
at  the  apex  ;  it  bears  on  its  under  side  amphigastria,  and 
on  the  other  side  scale-like,  inbricated  superior  leaves. 
Numerous  hairs,  similar  to  those  on  the  very  young  parts  of 
Pellia  and  Aneura,  are  scattered  amongst  the  most  newly 
formed  leaves  (PI.  VI,  figs.  17,  18). 

It  is  well  known  that  numerous  reproductive  buds  are 
formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  stem  of  Blasia.  Their 
mode  of  development  is  very  like  that  of  the  similar  organs 
in  Anthoceros.  The  contents  of  one  of  the  inner  cells  of 
the  tissue  of  the  stem  (which  cells  are  only  separated  from 
the  under  side  by  a  single  cellular  layer)  become  transformed 
into  a  cell  occupying  the  whole  cavity  of  the  mother-cell. 
This  daughter-cell  changes  into  a  roundish  body,  composed 
of  small  cubical  cells,  w^hich  contain  numerous  very  small 
clilorophyll-bodies  of  a  dark  bluish-green  colour.  The 
celhilar  layer  of  the  under  surface  of  the  stem  which  covers 
the  reproductive  buds  becomes  swollen  to  a  hemispherical 
shape  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  latter. 

1  have  not  seen  these  reproductive  buds  develope  into 
young  plants.  Corda  figures  their  germination  in  Sturm's 
Deutsclil.  Flora,  II  abth.,  taf.  32.  Bischoff'  treats  this 
figure  as  a  product  of  the  author's  imagination.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Bischoö"s  opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  branched 
rootlets  which  Corda  represents  are  not  found  in  any  liver- 
wort. This  portion  of  the  figure  is,  at  all  events,  erroneous. 
I  consider  it,  however,  beyond  dispute  that  the  organs  in 
question  are  really  reproductive  buds,  judging  firom  the 
analogy  which  they  bear  to  the  undoubted  buds  of  Antho- 
ceros which  originate  in  like  manner.  If  old  buds  of 
Blasia  are  opened  under  water,  their  cells  separate  from 
one  another  in  the  siurounding  fluid.  The  like  phenomenon 
occurs  in  the  undoubted  buds  of  Anthoceros  and  Riccia, 
if  the  surrounding  tissue  continues  to  retain  its  vitality 
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for  a  very  long  time.     It  depends,  certainly,  only  upon  the 
decay  and  internal  disintegration  of  the  buds. 

Blasia  differs  from  all  other  leafy  liverworts  in  the  fact  of 
its  producing  these  reproductive  organs,  but  still  more  in  the 
fact  that  the  well-knowTi  flask-shaped  bud-cups  are  formed 
upon  its  upper  side. 

The  cell-multiplication  of  the  terminal  bud  of  Blasia  very 
much  resembles  that  of  Anthoceros,  or  of  the  young  plants 
of  Pellia.  The  apical  cell  continues  to  divide  repeatedly  by 
septa  inclined  alternately  upwards  and  downwards  (PL  VI, 
figs.  19,  20).  The  cells  of  the  second  order  divide  by  a 
septum  coinciding  with  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
stem,  and  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  The  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  formation  of  these  parallel  septa  in  the  two 
halves  of  the  stem  causes  the  stem  to  increase  rapidly  in 
width  (PI.  VI,  figs.  17, 18).  By  the  division  of  the  cells  of 
the  second  order  (and  their  daughter- cells)  by  septa  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  stem,  the  stem  increases  in  thickness 
(PI.  VI,  figs.  19,  20).  At  the  spot  where  a  bud-receptacle 
is  about  to  be  formed,  this  latter  cell-multiplication  ceases 
at  a  very  early  period,  even  as  early  as  in  the  cells  of  the 
second  order,  whilst  it  continues  in  the  neighboiuing  cells. 
A  circidar  depression  is  thus  formed  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  stem,  close  to  its  growing  end,  and  quite  covered  by  the 
youngest  superior  leaves  (PI.  VI,  fig.  20).  Individual  cells 
of  the  base  and  sides  of  each  depression  send  forth  clavate 
papillae,  which  are  soon  separated  from  the  original  cavity  of 
the  mother-cell  by  a  transverse  septum  (PI.  VI,  fig.  20).  After 
the  apical  cell  of  these  short,  hair-like  papillae  has  divided 
two  or  three  times  by  transverse  septa,  the  hemispherical 
terminal  cell  divides  by  a  longitudinal  septum.  In  this 
way  a  process  of  cell-formation  originates,  which  soon  leads 
to  the  production  of  a  globular  (or  polyhedral)  cellular 
mass,  viz.,  a  reproductive  bud,  which  is  attached  to  the 
above-mentioned  depression  in  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stem,  by  means  of  a  hyaline  stalk,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
narrow  cylindrical  cells,  with  clear  fluid  watery  contents. 
The  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  reproductive  buds  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  terminal  bud  of  the  stem  (PI.  VI, 

fig.  21). 
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Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  development  of  the 
first  reproductive  buds,  the  margins  of  the  depression  in 
which  they  originate  become  elevated  like  walls — the  eleva- 
tion commencing  with  the  hinder  margin  (PI.  VI,  fig.  20). 
A  cylindrical  tube,  open  above,  is  fonned  over  the  depres- 
sion in  which  the  buds  are  generated  (PL  VI,  fig.  21). 
The  cells  of  the  bud-receptacle  itself,  and  those  of  the 
lower  part  of  its  growing  margin,  take  part  in  the  longi- 
tudinal elongation  which  now  commences  in  the  tissue  of 
the  stem.  The  cells  of  the  upper  part  of  the  above  tube 
extend  themselves  upwards  only ;  those  of  its  free  margin 
continue  to  divide  by  transverse  septa.  By  this  means  the 
lower  part  of  the  bud-receptacle  becomes  elongato-lageni- 
form  ;  the  open  tube  appears  inserted  in  its  upper  end. 

Reproductive  buds  now  make  their  appearance  on  the 
inner-side  also  of  the  upper  arched  surface  of  the  bud- 
receptacle.  The  inner  cavity  of  the  receptacle  is  filled,  like 
those  of  the  Marchantieae,  with  dense  transparent  slime,  in 
which  numerous  short  greenish  threads,  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  being  measured,  are  imbedded  (PL  VI,  fig.  22)* 
(Are  they  the  rudiments  of  fungi?)  A  very  striking 
peculiarity  is  exhibited  by  the  rudimentary  reproductive 
buds  in  these  cells,  which  are  destined  for  a  process  of 
active  multiplication.  Their  contents  are  as  clear  as  water. 
No  nucleus  of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  that  solid  bodies  are  found  in  the  cell-sap,  in  the 
form  of  from  one  to  three  sharply  defined,  angular,  very 
small  bodies  with  exceedingly  active  molecidar  motion 
(PL  VI,  fig.  22*).  Concentrated  tincture  of  iodine  precipi- 
tates a  scarcely  perceptible  quantity  of  a  yellowish-brown 
substance  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  cell,  even  when  the 
tincture  is  considerably  heated.  When  the  bud  (omitting 
the  stalk)  has  become  4-5  cellular,  a  nucleus  is  for  the  first 
time  perceptible  in  each  of  the  cells,  contemporaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  first  small  chlorophyll  bodies, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  emerald  green.  The  number  of 
these  increases  considerably  towards  the  period  of  the 
perfecting  of  the  bud.  At  this  time  numerous  drops  of  a 
clear,  yellow,  fatty  oil  make  their  appearance  in  the  cells  of 
the  buds.    The  chlorophyll  changes  colour,    ultimately  the 
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stalk  of  the  ripe  bud  detaches  itself  from  the  wall  of  the 
receptacle ;  the  bud  is  ejected  through  the  narrow  tube  of 
the  lageniform  receptacle,  and  becomes  free.  The  escape  of 
the  buds  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  pressure  which  the 
numerous,  rapidly-growing  young  buds,  necessarily  exert 
upon  the  mucilaginous  contents  of  their  re(;eptacle,  which 
contents  are  thereby  in  constant  motion  towards  the  opening 
in  its  neck. 

It  is  stated  in  some  books  that  the  bud-receptacles  of 
Blasia  are  closed  w^hen  young,  and  open  at  the  top  at  a 
later  period  (see  Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  Naturgesch.  d.  Europ. 
Lebermoose,  B.  3,  s.  895).  'An  incorrect  figure  of  Hed- 
wig's  has  probably  given  rise  to  this  erroneous  notion  (see 
*  Theoria  generationis,*  ed.  2,  t.  xxx,  fig.  9). 

The  germination  of  the  German  liverworts,  irrespective 
of  the  very  special  wonderful  development  of  the  spores  of 
Blasia  (see  the  beautiful  observations  of  Gottsche,  N.  A.  A. 
C.  L.,  vol.  XX,  p.  1 ;  and  the  supplementary  ones  of 
Grönland,  *  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.'  ser.  iv,  t.  i,  pi.  3) ;  exhibits  at 
least  three  essentially  different  methods  of  development. 

Frvllania  dilatata  has  the  largest  spores.  They  are  longish 
and  tetrahedral,  with  rounded  edges  and  angles;  more 
rarely  spherical.  The  inner  membrane  is  as  clear  as  glass, 
and  not  very  delicate ;  the  outer  one  is  thin,  membranous, 
and  of  a  yellowish -brown  colour,  beset  at  regular  distances 
with  circular  groups  of  brown  protuberances  (PI.  XI,  fig. 
27).  The  contents  consist  of  a  yellowish,  viscous  fluid,  in 
which  numerous  granules  are  suspended.  In  the  middle 
point  of  the  spore  a  roundish  ball  of  opaque  matter  (a 
nucleus  surrounded  by  granules)  is  indistinctly  seen.  The 
germination  of  the  spores  commences  as  early  as  the  fifth 
day  after  sowing.  Numerous  very  small  chlorophyll  bodies 
are  formed  in  the  fluid  contents.  The  primary  central  nucleus 
disappears,  and  in  its  place  are  found  two  new  ellipsoidal 
nuclei.  From  eight  to  twelve  days  after  sowing,  these 
nuclei  appear  separated  by  a  delicate  line,  which  is  the  side- 
view  of  a  septum,  dividing  the  spore  into  two  cells  {PI.  XI, 
figs.  20,  29).  One  of  these  cells  divides  rapidly  and  con- 
tinually by  alternately  inclined  septa  (PL  XI,  figs.  80 — 34) ; 
the  daughter- cells  thus  formed  (üvide  by  radial  septa.    The 
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cells  of  the  third  order  divide  by  septa  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  germinating  spore,  and  cutting  the  side 
walls  at  an  angle  of  45°.  In  the  outermost  new  cells  of 
the  fourth  order,  vertical  and  radial  septa  are  formed,  and 
then  horizontal  septa.  In  this  way  the  spore,  in  the  coursß 
of  a  month,  is  transformed  into  an  oval  cellular  mass,  whose 
longitudinal  diameter  is  from  three  to  five  times  the  length 
of  that  of  the  ripe  spore.  The  outer  membrane  of  the 
spore,  which  expands  considerably,  surrounds  the  continually- 
increasing  cellular  body  for  some  time,  until  eventually 
it  bursts  (PI.  XI,  figs.  32,  33) ;  the  remnants  of  it  often 
remain  for  a  long  time  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  cellular 
body  (PI.  XI,  fig.  37). 

One  of  the  basal  cells  of  the  germ -plant  now  grows  into 
a  root  with  a  thick  wall  and  a  narrow  cavity,  precisely  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  developed  by  the  perfect  plant  (PL 
XI,  fig.  35).  All  the  cells  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  germ- 
plant,  excepting  those  of  the  apex,  protrude  outwards  in  the 
form  of  arched  papillae.  Ten  days  later  the  first  leaves 
sprout  forth  close  under  the  apex  of  the  germ-plant,  placed 
opposite  one  another  on  the  stem  at  equal  distances  (PI. 
XI,  fig.  37).  The  arrangement  of  their  cells  shows  that 
their  growth  results  from  the  repeated  division  of  a  cell  of 
the  surface  of  the  stem,  by  means  of  alternately  inclined 
septa  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  second 
pair  of  leaves  stands  exactly  over  the  first ;  the  two  other 
rows  of  leaves  of  the  older  plants  first  appear  at  a  later 
period.  The  form  of  these  earliest  leaves  (ovato-acuminate) 
is  moreover  very  different  firom  the  two-lobed  closely-folded 
later  leaves.  The  terminal  bud  of  the  stem  is  situated 
between  the  leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  blunt,  conical  protu- 
berance (PI.  XI,  fig.  38).  -In  this  bud  also  the  growth 
manifestly  results  from  the  division  of  an  apical  cell,  by 
means  of  alternately  inclined  septa. 

The  small  globular  spores  of  Jungermannia  bicuspidata 
have  a  brittle,  finely  granular,  brownish  outer  membrane  ; 
they  contain  a  mucilaginous  opaque  fluid  (PI.  IX,  fig.  1). 
The  cushion-like  masses  of  Palmelleae  which  are  usually 
found  under  the  patches  of  this  liverwort  afford  a  peculiarly 
suitable  substratum  for  the  germination  of  the  spores.     As 
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early  as  the  eighth  day  after  the  spores  have  been  scattered 
over  the  moist,  sHmy  mass,  the  expanding  inner  membrane 
ruptures  the  outer  membrane,  and  protrudes  in  a  vesicular 
form  through  the  fissure  (Pi.  IX,  fig.  2).  It  contains  numer- 
ous very  beautiful,  small,  emerald-green  chlorophyll  bodies. 
The  protruding  portion  of  the  inner  membrane  is  soon 
divided  from  the  remainder  of  it  by  a  transverse  septum. 
By  continual  division  of  the  fore- cell  (that  one,  namely, 
which  is  furthest  from  the  remnants  of  the  exosporium)  by 
means  of  transverse  septa, — which  septa  are  always  preceded 
(as  in  higher  plants)  by  the  appearance  of  two  new  nuclei  in 
the  mother-cell  (PI.  IX,  figs.  3 — 7) — the  germinating  spore 
is  converted,  within  a  month  after  it  has  been  sown,  into  a 
simple  row  of  cells,  seven  or  eight  in  number. 

In  the  apical  cell,  and  often  also  in  the  interstitial  cells, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  or  two  lowest,  division  by 
longitudinal  septa  now  commences  contemporaneously  with 
an  active  longitudinal  growth  of  the  germ-plant,  which  latter 
growth  residts  from  the  division  of  the  apical  cell  by  means  of 
alternately  inclined  septa.  In  this  way  there  originates  a 
small  band,  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  lying  side  by 
side  in  pairs  (PL  IX,  fig.  8),  near  the  lower  end  of  which 
a  slight  thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  often  found, 
originating  from  the  division  by  more  than  one  longitu- 
dinal septum,  of  some  of  the  interstitial  cells  of  the  cellular 
thread  produced  by  the  germinating  spore.  The  ribbon- 
shape  of  the  fore  end  of  the  germ-plant  is  soon  changed  to 
that  of  a  cylinder  through  the  division  by  radial  longitu- 
dinal septa  of  the  cells  of  the  secofid  order,  produced  by 
the  division  of  the  terminal  cell  by  inclined  septa  (PI.  IX, 
figs.  10*'  11  "»*•').  From  some  of  these  cells  short  cellular 
branches  sprout  out  always  close  under  the  septum  dividing 
the  particular  cell  from  the  next  higher  one.  These 
biunches  are  ^  soon  separated  from  the  inner  cavity  of  their 
mother-cell  by  a  transverse  septum.  They  are  arranged  in 
two  vertical  rows,  the  lower  being  placed  (with  respect  to 
their  attitude)  irregularly  upon  the  germ- plant,  the  upper 
ones  being  very  regularly  alternate  (PI.  IX,  fig.  9).  The 
lower  ones  do  not  undergo  any  change,  but  in  the  third  or 
fifth,  reckoned  from  below,  division  occurs  by  a  transverse 
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septum;  iji  the  higher  ones  this  division  is  repeated  in 
the  terminal  cell,  so  that  they  present  the  appearance  of 
3-cellular  rows  of  cells.  Those  which  originate  at  a  later 
period  exhibit  longitudinal  septa  in  their  basal  cells,  and  a 
furcate  ramification  at  the  apex ;  they  resemble  now,  even 
in  their  outline,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  (PI.  IX,  fig.  9). 
Higher  up,  in  more  advanced  geim-plants,  perfect  leaves 
appear  in  the  place  of  the  above  rows  of  cells.  Individual 
points  of  the  wall  of  many  of  the  cells  of  the  underside  of  the 
genn-plant  often  develope,  even  at  an  early  period,  into  root- 
lets, and  penetrate  into  the  substratum  (PI.  IX,  fig.  10). 
In  isolated  cases  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  first  shoot 
of  the  germinating  plant  is  suppressed  ;  a  new  shoot  then 
arises  near  to,  and  underneath,  the  apex,  whose  cells  exhibit, 
at  a  little  distance  above  the  place  of  origin  of  the  shoot, 
the  same  arrangement  as  that  which  is  found  at  the  apices 
of  germ-plants  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  development, 
and  which  are  commencing  to  form  leaves  (PI.  IX,  fig.  12, 
12*).* 

Jungermannia  divaricata,  Engl.  Bot.,  and  Alicularia 
scalaris  (PI.  VII,  fig.  11),  of  both  of  which  I  have  found 
spores  just  germinating  and  half  developed  germ-plants, 
appear  to  germinate  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  respects,  as 
Jungermannia  bicuspidata.  The  same  is  the  case,  according 
to  Grönland  (1.  c.  PL  I),  in  SarcoscypUua  Funkii  and  Junger- 
inannia  crenulata.  The. germination  of  Lophocolea  hetero^ 
phylla  coincides  generally  with  that  of  /.  divaricata.  Here, 
however,  the  delicate  brownish  outer  spore-membrane  is 
not  ruptured  by  the  expanding  inner  membrane,  but  is  only 
gradually  stretched,  until  finally  it  disappears  in  the  further 
progress  of  the  germination.  The  small  globidar  spores  scat- 
tered over  decaying  bark,  swell  to  three  times  their  original 
size  within  a  few  days.  Numerous  chlorophyll  bodies  are 
produced  at  the  same  time  in  their  fluid  contents  ;  a 
nucleus  becomes  clearlv  visible  in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  and 
may  even  be  seen,  although  with  difficulty,  whilst  the  spore 
is  still  enclosed  in  the  capsule.     This  nucleus  vanishes,  and 

♦  Grönland  has  observed  that  the  germ-plant  whilst  exhibiting  only  a  sintjle 
row  of  cells,  not  unfrequenl  ly  ramifies ;  a  fact  which  I  have  not  oDserved.  (See 
'Ann.  Sc.  Nat'  i?  ser.  1,  p.  15.) 
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two  new  nuclei  make  their  appearance.  The  germinating 
spore  divides  into  two  halves  by  a  transverse  septum 
originating  between  the  two  nuclei.  The  same  process  is 
repeated  in  one  of  the  newly-produced  cells  ;  in  this  way  a 
short,  simple  row  of  cells  is  formed  (PL  IX,  figs.  17 — 25). 
The  terminal  cell  of  the  row  swells  to  the  shape  of  a  head, 
and  divides  by  a  longitudinal  septum.  From  the  continual 
division  of  the  terminal  cells  a  small  band  of  cellular  tissue 
is  produced,  similar  to  the  second  stage  of  development  of 
the  germ-plant  of  «/.  bicuspidata  (PI.  IX,  fig.  26),  and 
which,  as  in  that  plant,  produces  lateral  regularly-placed 
hairs,  hair-like  roots  on  the  underside,  and  finally,  after 
further  development,  perfect  leaves  at  its  apex  (PL  IX, 
fig.  26). .  At  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  latter 
I  always  found  the  oldest  hinder  part  of  the  plant  entirely 
dead. 

The  spores  of  Radula  complanata  are  tolerably  large, 
globular,  and  clothed  with  a  brownish-yellow  exosporium. 
In  the  fluid  contents,  which  enclose  numerous  very  small 
chlorophyll  bodies,  a  very  well  -  defined  large  nucleus 
is  suspended  (PL  XI,  fig.  16).  Twenty-four  hours  only 
after  sowing  the  spores  upon  moist  bark  the  greater 
number  of  them  begin  to  germinate ;  some  lie  quiescent 
for  weeks,  and  then  germinate  suddenly.  Two  nuclei, 
which  are  very  prominent  as  light  circular  spaces  in  the 
opaque  cell-sap,  appear  in  the  place  of  the  primary  central 
nucleus.  Between  them  a  septum  is  formed,  dividing  the 
spore  into  two  halves  (PL  XI,  fig.  17).  The  division  is 
repeated  in  the  newly-formed  cells,  but  by  septa  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  septum  (PL  XI,  fig.  18) ;  four  cells 
having  the  form  of  quadrants  of  a  sphere  have  now  been 
formed  in  the  spore.  Each  of  these  divides,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  septum  either  parallel  to  the  first-formed 
septum  or  perpendicular  to  it  (PL  XI,  figs.  19,  20) ;  the 
four  four- sided  ones  of  the  newly-formed  cells  divide  by  septa 
cutting  the  last-formed  septa  at  an  angle  of  90°  (PL  XI, 
fig.  20*'*).  The  body  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  spore-cell,  and  which  now  consists  of  twelve 
cells,  four  central  and  eight  peripheral  ones,  has  now  a 
well-defined  cake-like  shape.     Henceforth,  the  multiplica- 
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tion  of  the  cells  takes  place  exclusively  in  the  direction  of 
one  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  division  of  all 
the  cells  which  takes  place  by  septa  parallel  to  the  surface, 
sometimes  at  this  period  (PI.  XI,  fig.  21),  and  sometimes 
rather  later.  The  underside  of  the  flat  expansion  sends  out 
rootlets  with  very  narrow  cavities,  exactly  similar,  to  those 
produced  from  the  lower  leaf-lobes  of  fully  developed  plants. 
The  cells  of  the  margin,  as  well  as  those  of  the  middle, 
multiply  continually  by  division  caused  by  septa  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surfaces  of  the  plate-shaped  body  (PI.  XI, 
figs.  23,  24).  Ultimately,  five  months  after  sowing,  a 
small  protuberance  of  cellular  tissue  is  seen  at  the  margni 
of  the  flat  germ-plant,  which  is  soon  recognised  as  the 
first  commencement  of  the  leafy  stem  by  the  fact  of  its 
producing  rudimentary  leaves  under  its  apex  (PI.  XI,  figs. 
25,  26).  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  terminal 
bud  of  the  young  stem  shows  clearly  that  its  longitudinal 
growth  is  the  result  of  the  continual  division  of  an  apical 
cell  by  alternately-inchned  septa  (PI.  XI,  fig.  26). 

The  normal  mode  of  cell-midtiplication  in  the  growing 
end  of  the  stem  of  developed  plants  of  the  leafy  Junger- 
manniae,  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  tenninal  bud 
protrudes  very  slightly  above  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
youngest  leaf;  the  older  leaves  embrace  the  bud  more 
closely  than  in  any  other  plants  I  know.  Numerous  hairs 
which  are  developed  upon  and  between  the  youngest  leaves 
interfere  with  the  observation ;  the  contents  of  the  youngest 
cells  (viz.  a  thick  mucilage  in  which  numerous,  often  closely- 
packed  chlorophyll  bodies  are  imbedded)  are  almost  opaque ; 
all  which  matters  present  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  observer.  With  the  exception  of  the  instances  brought 
forward  in  treating  of  the  germination,  there  have  been  but 
few  cases  in  which  I  have  arrived  at  clear  results,  viz., 
in  FruUania  dilatata  (PI.  XI,  fig.  9,  10),  Lophocolea  biden- 
tata  (PI.  IX,  fig.  13),  Trichocolea  tomentella  (PI.  VIII, 
fig,  4),  and  Jungermannia  bicuspidata  (PL  VIII,  12,  "'*) ;  the 
shoots  here  examined  were  the  few-leaved  shoots  which 
break  out  between  the  leaves,  and  which  originate  from 
adventitious  buds.  They  all  agree  in  essentials  with  one 
another,  as  also  with  the  modes  of  development  of  the  rudi- 
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mentary  stem  observed  in  the  germination  of  different 
species.  One  apical  cell  divides  continually  by  septa  alter- 
nately inclined  in  different  directions.  In  Jungermannia 
bicuspidata^  and  FruUania  dilatata^  these  septa  are  directed 
alternately  right  and  left;  the  apical  cell  has  the  form, 
of  a  segment  of  a  sphere.  The  cells  of  the  second  order 
are  divided  by  radial  longitudinal  septa.  In  each  of 
the  three-sided  daughter-cells  a  septum  is  formed,  cutting 
the  side  walls  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  dividing  the  cell  into 
an  inner  and  an  outer  one.  The  latter  is  divided  by  a 
radial  longitudinal  septum  into  two  halves  ;  the  growth  of 
the  circumference,  even  in  leafy  shoots,  terminates  at  this 
point  in  /.  bicuspidata  and  many  nearly  allied  species,  such 
as  /.  connivens,  and  divaricata.  In  these  species  both  layers 
of  cells,  but  more  frequently  only  the  outer  one,  continue 
to  divide  by  horizontal  septa;  the  four  inner  cells  again 
divide  by  longitudinal  septa,  parallel  to  the  axis  ;  and  after- 
wards at  least  two,  often  four  of  the  newly- formed  narrow 
cells  of  the  interior  of  the  stem,  divide  by  radial  septa. 
The  axis  of  the  stem  consists,  consequently,  of  somewhat 
elongated  cells,  which  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  the 
single  cortical  cellular  layer.  Hence,  also,  there  arises  the 
indication  of  a  vascular  bundle,  traversing  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  stem.  At  a  similar  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  stem  in  thickness — the  lowest  which  occurs  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  leafy  mosses  upwards — the 
germ-plants  of  all  observed  species  make  a  stand ;  ultimately 
and  by  degrees  thicker  shoots  are  formed,  which  produce 
the  rudiments  of  fruit. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  leaves  of  Jungermannia 
is  only  partly  accounted  for  by  the  rules  of  development  of 
their  cells.  Many  of  the  most  striking  varieties  of  form  in 
perfect  leaves  are  produced  by  an  anomalous  expansion  of 
small  groups  of  cells,  and  a  multiplication,  commencing  at 
a  late  period,  in  individual  cells  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf. 
The  same  difficulties  which  interfere  with  a  clear  ascertain- 
ment of  the  structure  of  the  terminal  bud,  hinder  to  a  still 
greater  extent  the  observation  of  the  first  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  leaves.  1  have  only  been  able  in  a  few  cases 
to  observe  directly  that  the  leaf  originates  in  the  continual 
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division  of  a  single  cell  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  stem, 
which  protrudes  in  an  arched  form,  at  an  early  period,  above 
the  bounding  surface  of  the  stem.     One  of  these  cases  is 
Fossovibronia  pusilla.     Here  the  leaf,  at  its  first  appearance, 
is  exactly  like  a  short  hair;  the  papillaeform  protruding  cell 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  stem  is  soon  separated  from  the 
original  cavity  of  the  cell  by  a  transverse  septum,  and  after- 
wards divided  by  a  septum  parallel  to  the  latter,  into  a 
lower  cylindrical,  and  an  upper  clavate  cell.     The  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  latter  are  tolerably  transparent,  those  of  the 
former  exhibit    numerous   chlorophyll-granules    (PL    IV, 
fig.  25).     The  lower  cell  only,  divides  in  rapid  succession; 
first   by   a  transverse    septum,  and  then   the  lower  one 
or  both  of  the  newly-formed  cells,  by  a  septum  at  right 
angles  to  the  last,  and  to  the  surface  of  the  young  leaf 
(PL  VI,  fig.  27).     The  upper  pair  of  cells  of  the  third 
order  divide  by  transverse  septa ;  longitudinal  septa  appear 
in  the  lower  one,  followed  by  transverse  septa  again  in  the 
outer  cells  (PL  VI,  fig.  26).  The  like  succession  of  divisions 
takes  place  in  the  lower  of  the  two  pairs  of  cells,  which 
originated  in  the  transverse  division  of  the  two  cells  of  the 
third  order  adjoining  the  apical  cell,  and  is  repeated,  (with 
the  recurrence  of  the  transverse  division  of  the  upper  of 
these  pairs  of  cells,)  continually  in  the  two  newly-formed 
cells  lying  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  leaf  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  median  line.     In  the  mean  time,  by  frequent 
longitudinal  division  of  the  marginal  cells  of  the  lower  part, 
the  leaf  increases  considerably  in  breadth  (PL  VI,  fig,  28) ; 
the  one  longitudinal  half  is  always  more  vigorous  than  the 
other.     This  multiplication  lasts  much  longer  at  .the  base 
of  the  leaf,  where  it  keeps  pace  with  and  ultimately  exceeds 
the  growth  of  the  stem,  than  it  does  at  the  upper  margin, 
towards  which  it  gradually  diminishes.     Individual  cells  of 
the  margin  continue  to  multiply  for  a  longer  period  than 
their  neighbours,  repeating  in  miniature,  in  the  mode  of 
their  multiplication,  the  formation  of  the  leaf;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  leaf  assumes  its  multi-angular  shape. 

The  rudimentary  appendages  of  the  leaves  of  the  Lopho- 
coleae  are,  as  has  been  already  observed,  short  rows  of  cells ; 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  leaves  themselves  are  nothing 
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more  than  simple  cells,  produced  by  the  cutting  off 
of  short  papillae  by  a  transverse  septum.  This  renders 
it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  a  single  cell  of  the 
bounding  surface  of  the  stem  is  the  mother-ceil  of  the  leaf. 
However  at  the  period  when  the  yomig  leaf  first  appears 
above  the  surface  of  the  stem,  it  consists,  when  viewed  from 
above,  of  four  cells  arranged  side  by  side,  embracing  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  stem  (PL  IX,  fig.  14).  The  two 
middle  ones  are  considerably  larger  than  the  side  ones. 
The  foundation  for  the  two-pointed  form  of  the  leaf  is 
laid  immediately  upon  the  division  of  the  middle  cells  by 
septa,  both  at  right  angles  to  the  median  line  of  the  leaf, 
and  diverging  from  it  to  the  right  and  left.  Each  of  the 
two  middle  cells  of  the  4-cellular  fore-edge  of  the  leaf 
developes  a  papillaeform  prolongation,  directed  forwards 
and  at  the  same  time  obliquely  outwards ;  the  outline  of 
each  is  parabolical,  and  each  of  them  divides  repeatedly  by 
transverse  septa  (PI.  IX,  fig.  15).  The  wide  and  low 
interstitial  cells  thus  produced  are  divided  from  once  to 
as  many  as  eight  times  by  septa  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
axes  of  the  teeth  of  the  leaves.  The  activity  of  this  cell- 
multiplication  diminishes  from  below  upwards  ;  the  tips  of 
the  teeth  of  full-grown  leaves  consist  of  short  simple  rows 
of  cells.  During  the  fonnation  of  the  teeth,  the  number 
of  the  cells  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  continues  to  increase 
considerably  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  divisions.  The 
septa  there  formed  are  not  always  at  right  angles,  or  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf,  but  are  often  laterally 
inclined  to  a  considerable  extent  (PL  IX,  fig.  16).  Frequent 
irregularities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  are  produced 
thereby,  especially  in  Lophocolea  Ueterophylla, 

In  the  latter  plant  the  growth  of  the  teeth  on  those  leaves 
which  are  intermediate  between  the  two-pointed  lower  leaves, 
and  the  entire  upper  leaves,  is  caused  by  division  of  the 
terminal  cells  by  alternately-inclined  septa,  not  by  septa 
parallel  to  one  another. 

Jungermannia  bicuspidafa,  and  the  closely  allied  /.  connu 
vens  and  /.  divaricafa,  comport  themselves,  in  the  matter 
of  leaf-development,  similarly  to  the  Lophocoleae.  In  these 
latter,  however,  the  regularity  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
cells  is  m\ich  greater ;  the  cell-multiplication  in  the  lower 
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undivided  half  of  the  leaf  is  very  limited,  often  almost  sup- 
pressed in  /.  divaricata.  The  first  nidiments  of  the  two 
points  of  the  leaf  in  /.  bicmpidata  arc  of  a  very  plump 
form  (PL  VIII,  figs.  8 — 10).  In  Pfilidium  ciliare  oxi  active 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  superior  leaves  commences 
at  a  late  period,  and  is  more  clearly  defined  than  even  in 
Lophocolca  and  /.  bicmpidata.  With  it  the  formation  of 
the  leaf  commences  by  the  protnision  outwards  in  the  form 
of  an  arch,  of  one  of  the  stem-cells  of  the  second  order, 
close  underneath  its  apex;  the  protruding  cell  assumes 
the  form  of  a  swollen  seam,  embracing  nearly  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  stem  (PI.  VII,  fig.  9,  a).  The  cell  divides 
by  a  longitudinal  septum  radial  to  the  axis  of  the  stem ; 
both  halves  of  the  seam  are  separated  from  the  original 
cavity  of  the  cell  by  septa  parallel  to  the  outer  surfaces  of 
the  stem.  Each  of  the  two  cells  of  the  young  leaf  there- 
upon developes  itself  independently  in  length.  Each  arches 
itself  outwards  to  some  extent,  so  that  the  fore-edge  of  the 
leaf  exhibits  two  very  blunt  points ;  thereupon  each  of  the 
cells  divides  by  a  transverse  septmn,  which  separates  the 
protruding  portion  from  the  original  cell-cavity  (PL  VIII, 
fig.  9,  Ä,  where  only  half  of  the  leaf  is  shown).  This  division 
is  repeated  continually  in  each  of  the  two  apical  cells.  Each 
interstitial  cell  (cells  of  the  second  order)  is  bisected  by 
a  longitudinal  septum.  The  cells  of  the  third  order  divide 
by  septa,  either  parallel  to  the  latter  septum  or  converging 
to  it  (PL  VII,  fig.  51,  f) ;  thereupon  the  cells  of  the  edge 
of  the  leaf  grow  out  into  the  long  cilia  which  give  the 
specific  name  to  the  plant,  extending  themselves  in  the 
form  of  papillae,  and  then  repeatedly  dividing  in  their  apical 
cell  by  transverse  septa  (PL  VII,  figs.  7,  8).  Ultimately, 
longitudinal  septa  are  formed  in  the  lowest  of  the  cells  of 
the  second  order  of  these  excrescences  of  the  edge  of  the 
leaf.  In  highly  developed  leaves  new  cilia  spring  fi-om  the 
marginal  cells  of  these  pointed  appendages  of  the  edge  of  the 
leaf,  originating  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  parts 
upon  which  tliey  are  borne.  The  leaf  now  consists  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  which  have  only  a  single  row  of 
cells  for  their  common  basis,  and  are  connected  together 
at  the  bottom  only  to  the  extent  of  a  single  cell  (PL  VII, 
fig.  8).   It  is  this  transverse  row  of  cells  w^hich,  by  repeated 
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bisection,  commencing  at  a  late  period,  forms  the  cellular 
surface,  often  ^'"  in  length,  which  carries  the  two-pointed 
heads  of  the  leaf. 

In  FruUania  dilatalay  which  is  furnished  with  such  wide 
leaves,  the  leaf,  at  its  first  appearance  above  the  surface  of 
the  stem  (the  periphery  of  which  at  this  period  exhibits  only 
four  cells)  consists  of  a  single  wide-stretched  cell  (PI.  XI, 
fig.  9).  It  divides  at  first,  once  or  twice,  by  a  transverse 
septum  ;  the  newly-formed  cells  then  divide  by  longitudinal 
septa  (PL  VIII,  fig.  3).  Each  cell  of  the  lower  pair  is  now 
divided  by  a  septum  coinciding  with  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  leaf,  and  parallel  to  the  first  septum  (PL  XI,  fig. 
8  *'  *).  The  two  apical  cells  of  the  rudiment  of  the  leaf  then 
divide  by  septa  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  longitudinal 
axis,  thus  forming  three-sided  superior  cells  of  the  first 
degree  of  the  second  order,  and  four-sided  inferior  trans- 
versely extended  cells  of  the  second  degree.  The  latter  are 
divided  immediately  after  their  formation  into  inner  and 
outer  cells  by  means  of  a  septum  parallel  to  the  longitudi- 
nal axis  of  the  leaf  (PL  XI,  fig.  8  0-  The  like  processes 
are  repeated  several  times  in  the  two  apical  cells  of  the 
young  leaf,  so  that  the  latter  soon  assumes  the  form  of  an  oval 
cellular  surface,  consisting  of  two  inner  rows  of  cells  bounded 
right  and  left  by  a  row  of  marginal  cells.  The  leaf  soon 
begins  to  increase  in  breadth  by  repeated  division  of  the 
marginal  cells  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to  the  margin  of 
the  leaf.  At  the  same  time  the  mode  of  multiplication  of 
the  apical  cells  changes ;  the  division  by  means  of  a  septum 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf, 
is  followed  by  a  division  by  means  of  a  septum,  mounted 
upon  the  latter  septum,  and  only  slightly  diverging  from 
the  median  line  of  the  leaf.  The  now  four-sided  elongated 
apical  cells  continue  to  divide  by  alternate  longitudinal  and 
transverse  septa  (PI.  XI,  fig.  14).  In  the  later  stages  of 
development  of  the  leaf,  the  cells  produced  by  the  division 
of  the  two  apical  cells,  both  the  marginal  cells  and  the  double 
row  of  inner  cells  adjoining  the  median  line  of  the  leaf,  are 
divided  soon  after  their  formation  by  septa  at  right  angles 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf  (PL  XI,  fig.  13).  This 
division  is  followed  by  a  division  by  means  of  septa  inter- 
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secting  tlie  last-fonned  septa,  and  parallel  to  those  lateral 
cell-surfaces  which  are  turned  towards  the  median  line  of 
the  leaf.  In  the  cells  of  the  interior  of  the  leaf  this  latter 
division  occurs  once  only ;  in  those  of  the^  margin  it  is 
repeated  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  times  in  the  outer- 
most ceUs.  The  lower  part  of  the  leaf  thus  increases 
considerably  in  breadth,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
circumference  of  the  stem.  As  the  longitudinal  growth 
of  the  leaf  draws  to  a  close,  the  two  apical  cells  do  not 
keep  pace  with  one  another  in  their  multiplication ;  one 
of  them  is  usually  a  generation  in  advance  of  the  other 
(PL  XI,  fig.  14). 

By  the  time  that  the  leaf  is  of  the  height  of  four 
cells,  one  of  the  marginal  cells  of  its  base  begins  to 
protrude  laterally  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  protu- 
berance is  soon  separated  fmni  the  original  cell- cavity 
by  a  transverse  septum.'  By  repeated  transverse  divi- 
sion of  the  apical  cell  the  latter  is  transfonned  into 
a  row  of  flattened  cells,  into  a  ribbon-shaped  appendage 
of  the  young  leaf,  embracing  the  stem  (PL  XI,  fig.  8  0 ; 
this    is   the    first    rudiment  of    the    lower   lobe    (which 

fresses  against  the  upper  one)  of  the  superior  leaves, 
t  increases  in  breadth  by  the  division  of  its  cells  by 
means  of  septa  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis.  This 
cell-division  is  repeated  much  oftener  in  the  marginal 
cells  of  that  side  of  the  lower  leaf-lobe  w^hich  is  turned 
away  from  the  upper  lobe,  than  in  those  of  the  opposite 
side.  It  frequently  does  not  continue  in  the  cells  nearest 
to  the  apical  cell.  This  latter  cell  grows  regularly  into 
a  club-shaped  hair  (PL  XI,  fig.  2). 

After  the  form  of  the  leaf  is  thus  prepared  the  cells 
of  its  base  divide  by  frequently  alternating  longitudinal 
and  transverse  septa.  The  outline  of  the  leaf  is  not 
thereby  changed,  but  the  number  of  its  cells  is  very 
much  increased,  and  the  space  over  which  the  upper 
leave-lobe  coheres  to  the  lower  is  considerably  extended. 

The  first  stages  of  development  of  the  inferior  leaves 
of  Frullania  dilatata  entirely  resemble  those  of  the  bi- 
dentate  superior  leaves  of  Lophocolea  bidentata,  two  teeth 
being  formed  on   the  fore-edge   in  the  same  manner  as 
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in  the  latter  plant.  Soon,  however,  a  new  process  of 
cell-formation  appears  at  the  side-edges  of  the  leaf,  under- 
neath the  place  of  origin  of  these  teeth ;  commencing  by 
a  lateral  expansion  of  one  of  the  marginal  cells,  followed 
by  a  cutting  off,  by  means  of  a  transverse  septum,  of  the 
protuberance  thus  formed,  and  by  repeated  transverse  divi- 
sion of  the  newly-formed  cells.  By  this  means  the  hitherto 
double-pointed  leaf  becomes  four-pointed. 

The  leaves  of  Radula  camplanata  are  developed  in  all 
their  parts  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
superior  leaves  of  Frullania  dilatata  (PI.  XI,  fig.  15). 
In  this  species,  also,  the  apical  cell  of  the  lower  lobe 
after  its  last  division  usually  grows  out  into  a  clavate 
hair  (PI.  XI,  fig.  1).  The  multipHcation  of  the  cells  of 
the  base  of  the  leaf  lasts  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  termination  of  the  division  of  the  apical  cells. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  leaves  of  the 
round-leaved  common  Jungermanniae  (/.  curta,  crenulata^ 
Alicularia  Scolaris)  very  much  resembles  the  later  condi- 
tion of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  superior  leaves  of  Frulla- 
nia ;  it  answers  exactly  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cells 
in  the  direction  of  the  siutface,  of  young  shoots  of  Pellia 
(PI.  VII,  fig.  21). 

The  leaves  of  the  Jungermanniae  usually  exhibit  a  very 
decided  inclination  to  development  in  breadth.  I  know 
of  no  species  in  which  a  single  apical  cell  divides  by  means 
of  septa  spreading  alternately  right  and  left,  and  in  which 
the  division  lasts  until  the  termination  of  the  growth 
of  the  leaf.  The  development  of  the  leaves  of  all  Jun- 
germanniae agrees  in  this,  that  the  leaf  originates  in  the 
extension  outwards  of  one  or  more  cells  of  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  stem  close  underneath  its  growing  apex, 
and  the  subsequent  separation  by  septa  of  the  protuber- 
ances thus  formed  from  the  original  cell-cavity.  This 
first  rudiment  of  the  leaf  grows  at  first  exclusively  by 
division  of  the  cells  of  its  apex  and  edge.  After  a 
series  of  such  divisions,  sometimes  after  very  few  (in  ex- 
treme cases,  as  in  Fossombronia,  and  in  Haplomitrium 
according  to  Gottsche,  after  one  single  division)  there  en- 
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sues  a  most  active  and  long-continuing  multiplication  of 
the  cells  of  the  base  of  the  leaf,  which  gives  the  leaf  its 
final  shape. 

The  leaf-development  of  the  different  Jungermanniae,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  the  preceding  pages,  may 
be  looked  at  from  one  and  the  same  point  of  view.  How- 
ever different  at  first  sight  the  individual  processes  may 
appear,  they  may  be  looked  upon  collectively  as  a  tendency 
in  the  longitudinal  halves  of  the  young  leaf-rudiments  to 
develope  themselves  independently,  and  often  unequally. 
The  upper  and  lower  lobe  of  the  leaves  of  Scapania,  Frulla- 
nia,  Radula,  &c.,  answer  to  the  tw^o  tips  of  the  leaves  of 
Lophocolea?,  Jang,  bictcspidata,  Ptilidium,  and  others. 

The  mode  of  ramification  of  the  Jiuigermanniae  is  very 
difficult  to  unravel,  on  account  of  the  natiu'e  of  the  terminal 
buds.  I  have  not  arrived  at  an  entirely  clear  idea  of  it  in 
any  species.  Many  observations  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  normal  ramification  of  the  axis  results  from  a 
genuine  fiircate  division  of  the  naked  apex  of  the  terminal 
bud  above  the  place  of  origin  of  the  youngest  leaf  {e.g.,  PI. 
VII,  fig.  1,  Ptilidiu7n  ciliare),  and  there  is  nothing  opposed 
to  this  view\  The  cases  which  appear  to  contradict  it  (such 
as  the  development  of  new  shoots  out  of  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  fruit-bearing,  or  even  older  branches  of  terrestrial 
Jungermanniae),  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  development 
of  adventitious  buds. 

These  shoots  in  /.  hicmpidata  often  attain  the  length  of 
several  millimetres  without  producing  leaves.  They  are, 
therefore,  just  the  objects  in  which  the  nature  and  method 
of  cell-multiplication  in  the  apex  of  the  stem  of  Jungermanniae 
may  be  most  conveniently  investigated  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  12"*). 
The  half-subtcrraueous shoots  of  Ilaplomitrium Hooker i  often 
remain  in  like  manner  leafless  for  a  considerable  extent. 
These  are  the  processes  which  Gottschc  is  inclined  to  con- 
sider as  being  true  roots  of  this  liverwort,  which  is  entirely 
unprovided  with  rootlets  (*Nova  Acta  Acad.  C.  Leop.,'  vol. 
XX,  1,  275).  I  had  the  opportunity  of  convincing  myself 
that  the  structure  of  the  growing  end  of  these  shoots  en- 
tirely coincides  with  that  of  the  end  of  the  stem  (PI.  VII, 
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fig.  1).  They  grow  by  continually  repeated  division  of  a 
single  apical  cell  by  means  of  septa  «Jternately  inclined  in 
diflFerent  directions.  These  shoots  are  also  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  older  portion  of  them  each  epidermal 
cell  grows  out  into  a  short  papilla  (PL  VII,  fig.  2),  an  en- 
lai^ement  of  the  upper  surface,  which  may  serve  as  a 
compensation  for  the  absent  rootlets. 

The  antheridia  of  the  liverworts  are  mostly  axile,  some- 
times solitary  (Jungermannia,  Lophocolea,  Radula,  Ma- 
dotheca),  sometimes  gregarious  (Alicularia,  FruUania),  in 
the  axil  of  the  same  leaf.  They  are  only  occasionally  free, 
f .  e,,  not  protected  by  covering  leaves  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  steiB  (Fossombronia,  Haplomitrium) .  The  formation 
of  the  antheridium  commences  by  the  protrusion  outwards 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  stem,  before 
the  latter  has  ceased  to  grow  in  thickness,  and  by  the  sepa- 
ration, by  means  of  a  transverse  septum,  of  the  protu- 
berance thus  formed  from  the  original  cell  cavity.  In  the 
cell  thus  formed,  which  protrudes  above  the  surface  of  the 
stem,  there  sometimes  commences  a  series  of  repeated 
divisions  of  the  apical  cell  by  septa  alternately  inclined  in 
two  directions  {Madotheoa  platyphylla^  Fossombronia  pu^ 
silla).  This  series  of  divisions,  however,  is  fiotof  frequent 
occurrence.  More  frequently  the  primary  cell  of  the 
antheridium  is  divided  several  times  successively  by  septa 
parallel  to  one  another.  By  this  means  it  is  transformed 
into  a  row  of  cylindrical  cells,  which  is  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable length,  as  in  Lophocolea  heterophylla.  The  ter- 
minal cell  of  this  cellular  thread  swells  in  a  clavate  manner 
(PL  XI,  fig.  39).  It  divides  by  a  septum  diverging  from 
its  longitudinal  axis ;  the  upper  one  of  the  newly  formed 
cells  then  divides  by  a  septum  inclined  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  cells  of  the  second  degree  are  divided  by 
radial  longitudinal  septa ;  one  of  the  cells  of  that  upper 
pair  of  cells  of  the  third  degree  which  is  nearer  the  apex  of 
the  antheridium,  divides  by  a  septum  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis,  and  cutting  the  side  walls  of  the  mother-cell 
at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  young  antheridium  now  consists 
of  a  spherical  group  of  cells — a  central  cell  surrounded  by 
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five  cells — which  is   bome  by  an    elongated  cylindrical 
stem  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells  (PI.  XI,  fig.  1,  40). 

The  cells  of  the  latter  continue  to  divide  frequently  by 
septa  parallel  to  those  already  present.  The  central  cell 
of  the  spherical  head  which  it  supports  multiplies  actively 
in  all  three  directions  by  repeated  bisections  (PI.  IX,  fig. 
31 ;  PL  XI,  figs.  2,  41),  whilst  the  cells  of  its  outer  layer 
divide  only  by  septa  at  right  angles  to  the  outer  surface,  and 
much  less  frequently  than  the  central  cell.  The  anthe- 
ridium  is  now  a  spherical  mass  of  small  cells  filled  with 
mucilage,  surromided  by  a  single  layer  of  tabular  cells  con- 
taining chlorophyll  (PL  XI,  fig.  3).  In  each  of  those 
smaller  cells  a  spermatozoon  is  formed  inside  an  ellipsoidal 
or  spherical  vesicle  (PL  VII,  fig.  6;  PL  XI,  fig.  42). 
When  the  antheridium  is  ripe,  the  cells  of  its  outer  layer* 
separate  from  one  another  (PL  VI,  fig.  37  ;  PL  XI,  fig.  42) ; 
the  vesicles  containing  the  spermatozoa,  which  have  become 
free  by  the  dissolution  of  the  walls  of  the  cellules  containing 
tbem>  escape  in  the  form  of  a  mucilaginous^  mass.  They 
disperse  themselves  under  water,  and  commence  a  rotating 
motion.  The  wall  of  the  vesicle  bursts,  the  enclosed 
spermatozoon  escapes  either  wholly  or  partially  (PL  XI, 
fig-  42),  and  moves  about  in  the  water,  keeping  up  a  per- 
petual rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  spiral  which  it  pre- 
sents (PL  VII,  fig.  12 ;  PL  VIII,  fig.  3). 

In  the  antheridia  of  those  species  in  which  division  by 
alternately  inclined  septa  commences  even  in  the  earliest 
primary  cell  of  the  antheridium,  the  essential  parts,  i.  e.,  the 
mother-cells  of  the  first  degree  of  the  spermatozoa  and 
their  covering  layer,  are  developed  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner.  A  long  series  of  cells  of  the  second  degree  fail  to 
multiply,  so  that  a  cylindrical  double  row  of  cells  (long  in 
Madotheca»  short  in  Fossombronia)  represents  the  second 
stage  of  development  of  the  antheridium.  The  free  end  of 
this  cylinder  swells  up  to  a  clavate  shape ;  and  in  the  two 
yoimgest  cells  the  divisions  now  ensue  which  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  central  cell  and  its  covering  layer. 

*  In  some  species  ^e.ff.,  Fotuombronia  pusilla)  the  granules  of  chloropliyll  in 
these  cells  have  by  this  time  become  yellow,  as  is  the  case  in  Anthoceros,  and 
in  the  mosses. 
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Madotheca  platgphylla  exhibits  a  remarkable  peculiarity. 
The  cells  of  the  covering  layer  not  only  divide  very  fre- 
quently by  septa  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface,  so  that 
th^  appear  proportionally  small  and  very  numerous  in 
the  perfect  antheridium ;  but  the  lateral  cells  and  those 
underneath  the  central  cell  divide  also  by  septa  parallel 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  young  antheridium ;  the 
upper  ones  once,  the  lower  ones  several  times  over. 
By  this  means  the  antheridium  acquires  a  consider- 
able size;  the  oval  group  of  cells  in  which  the  sperm- 
atozoa are  produced  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  its 
upper  half.  The  covering  of  this  group  of  cells  consists 
also  always  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  (PL  VII,  fig.  5).  The 
walls  of  the  cells  of  the  covering-layer  are  coloured  a  bluish- 
red  by  iodine. 

The  spermatozoa  in  the  leafy  Jungennanni»  are  con- 
siderably  smaller  than  those  of  Pellia.  Fosaonibronia 
pusilla  has  the  largest  of  aU  those  which  I  have  examined  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  vesicles  in  which  they  originate  is 
^" ;  those  of  the  duninutive  Jungermannia  divaricaia 
are  a  little  smaller  (PI.  VII,  fig.  21) ;  those  of  Frullania 
dilatata  and  Madotheca  plaiyphylla  are  very  smaU  (PL  VII, 
fig.  6;  PL  XI,  fig.  42). 

The  development  of  the  archegonia  of  the  leafy  liver- 
worts corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  like  organs  in 
Pellia,  the  Marchantiae,  and  the  mosses.  In  Fossombronia 
and  Haplomitrium  these  organs  are  produced  in  the  axils  of 
leaves ;  in  the  other  genera  treated  of  in  this  chapter  they 
are  found  only  on  short  lateral  branchlets.  In  growing 
archegonia,  however,  the  peculiar  condition  which  occurs 
in  PeUia  and  the  mosses  is  seldom  seen.  In  Pellia  and 
the  mosses  it  often  happens  that  the  formation  of  the  cells 
of  the  axile  string  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  cells  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  apical  cell,  a  fact  which  is  doubt- 
less to  be  attributed  to  the  slow,  and  consequently  relatively 
limited  development  of  the  neck  of  the  organ.  The  arche- 
gonia of  the  true  Jungermannia^,  and  of  Radula  complanata, 
are  proportionately  short  and  uniformly  thick  (PL  VII, 
figs.  14,  15  ;  PL  VIII,  figs.  1,  2 ;  PL  X,  fig.  1 ;  PL  XI, 
fig.  1) ;  those  of    Fossombronia  (PL  VI,  figs.  29—33) 
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and  of  FniUania  are  remarkably  distended  at  the  place 
where  the  large  cell  at  the  base  of  the  neck  is  enclosed ; 
those  of  Frullania  have  a  longer  neck  than  any  moss  or 
liverwort,  without  exception,  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
(PI.  XII,  figs.  1,  3). 

With  a  few  exceptions  peculiar  to  the  Jungermanniae 
proper  (PL  VII,  fig.  15;  PL  VIII,  fig.  2 ;  PL  X,  fig.  1), 
the  archegonia  of  the  leafy  liverworts  agree  in  the  fact  that 
until  the  formation  of  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  large  cell  at  the  apex  of  the  distended  portion, 
is  enclosed  only  by  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  and  they  also 
agree  in  the  fact  that  the  distended  portion  is  only  of 
moderate  height,  and  that  before  impregnation  only  two  or 
three,  or  at  the  most  four  cells,  are  to  be  counted  between 
the  lower  arched  surface  of  the  above-mentioned  large  cell 
and  the  base  of  the  archegonium. 

The  archegonia  of  the  greater  number  of  leafy  liverworts 
are  furnished  with  a  peculiar  cup  or  pitcher-shaped  organ 
of  later  growth  than  the  archegonium  itself — the  calyx  or 
perianthium  of  authors.  In  all  cases  which  have  been 
observed,  the  first  appearance  of  this  organ  is  in  the  form 
of  a  closed  ring,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells. 

This  is  the  case  in  the  very  different  perianths  of 
Frullania  and  Kadula,  and  of  Jungermannia  bicuspidata 
and  divaricata.  The  first  rudiment  of  the  perianth  is 
formed  by  a  contemporaneous  protrusion,  outwards  and 
upwards,  of  a  belt  of  cells  belonging  to  the  apex  of  the 
stem,  surrounding  the  archegonia;  and  by  the  separation  of 
the  protruding  portion  of  the  cells,  from  the  portion  lying 
within  the  body  of  the  stem,  by  means  of  a  transverse 
septum,  l^he  like  form  of  division  is  repeated  several 
times  in  the  coronet  of  apical  cells  of  the  young  organ.  In 
Badula  complanata  it  lasts  until  the  perianth  has  completed 
the  full  number  of  its  cells  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
Here  and  there  cells  belonging  to  the  margin  are  also  at 
the  same  time  divided  by  vertical  septa,  and  thus  the 
number  of  cells  of  the  circumference  is  increased  above 
(PL  XI,  fig.  1).  The  form  of  the  perfect  perianth  of 
Radula  is  consequently  that  of  a  horn  continually 
widening  upwards,  and  closely  compressed  laterally ;  doubt- 
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less  the  result  of  the  resistance  of  the  almost  contiguous 
fore  and  hind  lobes  of  the  enveloping  leaves,  between  which 
the  organ  must  develope  itself. 

A  very  diflFerent  state  of  things  is  presented  in  Juvger- 
mannia  bicuspidata  and  divaricata,  and  in  Fridlania  dilatafa. 
In  these  plants,  and  in  the  latter  of  them  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  free  upper 
edge  of  the  perianth  ceases  altogether.     On  the  other  hand 
there  ensues  an  active  multiplication  of  the  basal  cells  by 
rapid  and  often  repeated  divisions,  in  Jungermannia  divari- 
cata  and  cu^idata  chiefly  by  horizontal  septa,  in  FruUania 
almost  as  vigorously  by  vertical  septa  (PI.  VII,  fig.  14 ; 
PI.  VIII,  figs.  1,  2 ;  PI.  XII.  fig.  2).     The  cells  of  the  free 
edge  of  the  perianth  of  Jungermannia  bicuspidata  grow  at  an 
early  period  into  long  teeth,  with  transparent  contents  and 
thick  cell-walls  (PI.  VIII,  fig».  1,  2).  The  form  of  the  organ 
passes  from  that  of  an  open  basket  into  a  cylindrical,  and 
thence  into  a  clavate  shape ;  the  converging  teeth  close  the 
opening  over  the  half-ripe  fruit.     In  FruUania  dilatata  the 
perianth   during   development   becomes    more    and  more 
distended  (PL  XII,  figs.   1,  2).      The  mouth,  a  narrow 
ring,  is  lifted  up  higher  and  higher,  reaches  the  height  of 
the  apex  of  the  archegonium  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
impregnation  (PI.  XII,  fig.  3),  and  by  the  time  of  the 
termination  of  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  perianth,  is 
carried  about  five  times  higher,  by  the  continuous  multi- 
plication, and  ultimately  extensive  expansion  of  the  cells  of 
the  base.     At  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  free  edge  of  the  narrow  mouth 
of  the  perianth  is  not  greater  by  one  than  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  perianth  out  of  the  surface  of  the  stem 
beneath  the  archegonia,  when  it  amounts  to  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.     In  Alicularia  Scolaris  the  intercalary  cell-multi- 
plication  extends   from  the  basal   cells  of  the   perianth, 
up  to  the  tissue  of  the  end  of  the  stem  which  bears  the 
archegonia.       At  the  time   when   the   rudiments   of  the 
perianth  appear  in  the  form  of  an  annular  border  enclosing 
the  young   archegonia,   the    end  of  the  stem  is  slightly 
convex.*     During  the  growth  of  the  perianth  there  ensues 

*  See  Gottscbe,  1.  c.,  p.  325. 
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an  active  multiplication  in  the  direction  of  their  growth 
(outwards  and  at  the  same  time  obliquely  upwards)  of  the 
peripheral  layers  of  cellular  tissue  of  the  apex  of  the  stem. 
This  multiplication  extends  downwards  from  the  rudiments 
of  the  perianth  to  the  second  or  third  pair  of  leaves.  By 
this  process  the  end  of  the  stem  which  bears  the  archegoiiia 
becomes  depressed  below  the  level  of  an  annular  wall* 
shaped  enlargement  of  the  cortex  of  the  stem,  which 
enlargement  bears  upon  its  upper  margin  the  young 
perianth,  and  upon  its  outer  surface  the  uppermost  pair  of 
stem-leaves.  An  expansion  of  the  cells  of  the  above 
enlargement,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  stem,  ultimately  raises  the  points  of  insertion  of 
the  upper  leaves  above  the  apex  of  the  calyptra. 

From  an  exaggeration  of  the  same  condition  is  produced 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  (abnormal)  perianth  of  Calypo- 
geia  Trichomanea.  Gottsche  has  shown*  that  the  short 
few-leaved  branch  which  springs  laterally  from  the  median 
line  of  an  inferior  leaf^  bears  upon  its  apex  the  archegonia 
which  are  immediately  surrounded  by  the  last  leaves ;  the 
apex  of  this  branch  inclines  upwards,  and  becomes  a  round 
fleshy  knob.f  Successful  longitudinal  sections  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  the  prin- 
cipal axis  lie,  and  passing  through  this  axis,  and  also  through 
the  young  fruit-branch  which  lies  laterally  in  the  axil  of  one 
of  its  inferior  leaves,  proved  to  me  that  the  latter  branch, 
which  at  first  is  directed  obliquely  downwards,  curves  itself 
upwards,  so  that  at  the  period  of  impregnation  the  ai>che- 
gonia  are  erect  (PI.  X,  fig.  1).  The  central  cell  before 
impregnation  is  exceedingly  small.  The  completion  of  the 
impregnation  is  first  recognisable  by  an  unusually  active 
miütiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
archegonium  during  its  conversion  into  the  calyptra;  a 
multiplication  which  forthwith  commences  in  the  tissue  of 
the  fruit-branch  immediately  adjoining  the  base  of  the 
archegonium  (PI.  X,  fig.  1).  The  small-celled  tissue  thus 
formed,  which  bears  the  impregnated  and  the  abortive 
archegonia,   becomes   developed  into  the  fruit-sac.     The 

•  •  Nova  Acte  Ac.  C.  L./  xxi,  p.  427. 
t  L.c.,p.  488. 
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larger  wide-celled  moiety  of  the  fruit-stalk  above  the  former 
takes  no  part  in  this  new  formation.  An  active  cell- 
multiplication  continues  to  take  place  in  the  former  tissue 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  cells  undergoing  division,  transverse 
septa  perpendicular  to  the  convex  outer  surface  of  the  fruit 
branch  often  make  their  appearance.  The  annular  zone  of 
new  cells  thus  formed,  which  lies  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  archegonia,  undergoes,  immediately  after  its  forma- 
tion, a  considerable  longitudinal  elongation,  at  right  angles 
to  the  partition-walls  by  the  formation  of  which  the  cells 
were  individualised.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  end  of 
the  fruit-branch,  which  is  originally  cushion-shaped,  becomes 
transformed  into  a  pitcher-shaped  organ  (PI.  X,  fig.  6).* 
The  cells  of  the  inner  surface  of  its  cavity  are  from  foiu*  to 
eight  times  narrower  than  those  adjoining  them.  This 
arises  from  a  division  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  surface,  by 
means  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  septa  perpendicular  to 
the  free  surface,  which  takes  place  after  the  last  division  of 
the  cells  adjoining  them.  These  narrower  cells  expand  into 
long  papillae  directed  rectangularly  inwards,  which  almost 
entirely  fill  the  cavity  of  the  fruit-sac  (PL  X,  figs.  6,  8).t 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  transverse  septa  of  the  string  of  cells  which  occupies 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  of 
Fossombronia  ptisilla,  a  small  free  cell  becomes  visible  in 
the  middle  cell  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium, 
occupying  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  latter 
cell,  and  near  its  very  distinct  primary  central  nucleus. 
The  contents  of  this  small  free  cell  are  transparent,  and  it 
has  a  finely  granular  nucleus  with  no  nucleolus.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cell  originates  in  free-cell  forma- 
tion round  a  secondary  nucleus.  In  archegonia  a  little 
more  developed,  this  cell,  which  has  considerably  increased 
in  size,  quite  fills  the  lower  third-part  of  its  mother-  cell.  The 

•  It  is  essentially  the  same  process  which  makes  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  of 
epigynous  Phancrogamia  inferior,  and  by  which  the  nucleus  of  many  anatropal 
ovules  which  have  massive  outer  integuments,  becomes  sunk  witlun  the  inte^« 
ments,  except  that  in  these  cases,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  cell-formation 
and  cell-eipansiuu  are  not  so  clearly  distinguishable  from  one  another  as  in 
Calypogeia. 

t  Gottsche  has  ^iven  an  ele^nt  fi^re  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  later 
condition  of  the  fruit-sac,  1.  c,  T.  xxii,  f.  15. 
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primary  nucleus  of  this  latter  cell  has  become  indistinct,  in 
fact  hardly  discernible ;  it  is  manifestly  undergoing  dissolu- 
tion (PL  VI,  fig.  32).  As  soon  as  the  canal  which  trans- 
verses  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  is  completely  formed 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  transverse  septa  of  the  axile  row 
of  cells,  no  trace  of  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  central  cell 
is  any  longer  perceptible.  The  free  daughter-cell,  the 
germinal  vesicle,  now  occupies  about  two  third  parts  of  the 
central  cell  (PI.  VI,  fig.  33).* 

In  those  forms  where  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium 
is  smaller,  the  germinal  vesicle  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  apex  of  the  archegonium,  almost  entirely  fills  the  mother- 
ceU  (PL  VII,  figs.  15, 16;  PL  VIII,  fig.  2;  PL  XII, fig.  1). 

Most  archegonia  are  not  developed  beyond  this  stage. 
The  cell-walls,  which  adjoin  the  longitudinal  canal  of  the 
neck,  assume  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  as  also  the  inner  wall 
of  the  large  central  cell  of  the  ventral  portion.  The  spheri- 
cal cell,  which  has  originated  in  the  latter,  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  dark  brown  mass.  In  individual  archegonia, 
however,  seldom  in  more  than  one  in  the  same  inflorescence, 
a  fruit  is  produced  by  continuous  division  of  the  spherical 
cell  which  has  been  formed  within  the  central  cell  of  the  ven- 
tral portion.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  action 
upon  the  archegonium  of  the  spermatozoa,  emitted  from 
the  antheridia  of  the  same  species,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  development  of  the  rudiments  of  fruit. 
Where  antheridium-bearing  plants  are  found  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  those  bearing  archegonia,  much  fruit  is 
met  with  ;  when  the  contrary  is  the  case  there  is  no  fruit. 
The  common  Lophocolea  bidentata  is  a  remarkable  instance ; 
this  plant  usually  has  abundance  of  archegonia,  but  very 
seldom  bears  antheridia,  and  the  fruit  is  proportionately 
rare. 

Those  species  fructify  the  most  abundantly  which  bear 

*  The  nucleus  of  the  germinal  vesicle  veiy  much  resembles  the  defunct 
primary  nucleus  of  the  central  cell.  This  circumstance,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  above-mentioned  process  of  development  is  gone  through,  led  me  on 
a  former  occasion  ('Vergleichende  Untersuchungen,'  pp.  37,  47,  67,)  to  look 
upon  the  nucleus  of  the  germinal  vesicle  as  identical  with  that  of  the  central 
cell,  and  to  assume  that  the  formation  of  the  germinal  vesicle  took  place  by 
means  of  free  cell-formation  round  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  central  cell. 
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antheridia  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  shoot  which  has 
archegonia  at  its  apex.  This  is  the  case  with  Lophocolea 
heterophylla  and  Radida  complanata,  and  frequently,  but 
not  always,  with  Jungermannia  divaricata,  all  of  which  are 
nearly  allied  to  Lophocolea  bidentata,  Frullania  dilatata, 
a  very  free-fruiting  species,  certainly  does  not  very  often 
produce  antheridia.  Here,  however,  the  mode  of  growth 
of  the  plant,  is  such  as  greatly  to  facihtate  the  passage  of 
the  contents  of  the  antheridia  to  the  archegonia.  The 
patches  of  Frullania,  which  are  in  a  dry  situation,  and  at 
some  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree  on  which  they 
grow,  are  those  which  especially  produce  antheridia.  When- 
ever rain  falls,  or  there  is  a  heavy  dew,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  trickles  down  from  the  patches  which 
bear  the  antheridia,  to  those  beneath  them  in  which  the 
archegonia  occur.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of  fruit  in  Frul- 
lania, however  abundant  it  may  be,  is  not  at  all  proportion- 
ate to  the  enormous  number  of  archegonial  branches  which 
the  plant  produces.  The  greater  number  of  the  flowers 
(which  only  contain  two  or  three  archegonia)  are  abortive, 
and  produce  no  fruit. 

The  structure  of  the  perianth  of  the  Jungermannia?  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  impregnation.  In  Radula,  in  Frullania,  even 
in  the  Lejeuniae,  the  development  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit  commences  before  the  margin  of  the  perianth  is  raised 
above  the  apex  of  the  archegonia.  In  Jungermannia  bicus» 
pidata  also  the  development  of  the  fruit  often  begins  very 
early,  when  the  perianth  has  still  the  form  of  a  wide  open 
basket  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  3),  but  often  also  (as  is  the  case  too 
with  /.  divaricata)  at  a  considerably  later  period,  when  the 
perianth  has  assumed  the  fonn  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  when 
its  margin  begins  to  become  folded  and  to  bend  inwards. 
These  instances,  however,  arc  just  those  which  afford  un- 
doubted proof  that  even  under  unfavorable  circumstances 
the  spermatozoa  can  reach  the  antheridia.  In  perianths  of 
both  species  which  I  have  cut  open  longitudinally  and 
placed  quickly  in  water,  I  have  several  times  most  clearly 
seen  spermatozoa  in  rapid  motion,  whirling  actively  around 
the  archegonia  (PL  VIII,  fig.  12).  In  the  Jungermanniae 
there  is  found  at  the  aperture  of  all  archegonia  which  have 
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recently  opened,  smaU  globular  drops,  often  in  large  quan- 
tities, consisting  of  a  hyaline  transparent  slimy  substance. 
They  appear  to  be  formed  from  the  escaped  contents  of  the 
canal  which  traverses  the  neck  of  the  archegonium.  In 
recently-opened  archegonia  of  /.  hicmpidata  and  /.  divari- 
cata^  as  well  as  of  /.  hicrenata  and  Alicularia  Scolaris 
(which  archegonia  by  the  commencement  of  the  swelling  of 
their  ventral  portion  exhibited  the  first  indication  of  the 
fruit-formation),  I  saw  between  these  drops,  delicate,  more 
or  less  tvnsted,  colourless  filaments,  in  appeai'ance  and  size 
exactly  similar  to  the  spermatozoa  of  those  species,  but 
motionless  (PI.  VII,  figs.  12,  17  ;  PL  VIII,  fig.  3). 

The  first  division  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  rudiment  of 
a  fruit  takes  place  by  a  transverse  septum,  at  right  angles 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  archegonium,  and  to  that  of  the 
future  fruit  (PI.  VII,  figs.  12, 17;  PI.  VIII,  fig.  3;  Pl.X,fig.l; 
Pl.XII,  fig.  3).  In  Frullania  dilatata  and  Calypogeia  Tncho- 
manes  the  youngest,  bicellular  condition  of  the  fruit  is 
shortly  oval ;  in  Junff,  divaricata  it  is  somewhat  more  elon- 
gated, and  in  /.  bicuspidala  it  is  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length.  The  lower  of  the  newly-formed  cells  continues 
(with  rare  exceptions)  during  the  whole  life  of  the  fruit 
without  division  ;  the  upper  one  divides  either  immediately 
by  a  longitudiual  septum  (as  is  almost  always  the  case  in 
Frullania  dilatata^  Lophocolea  heterophylla,  Badula  covipla- 
nata,  and  Alicularia  scalaris^,  or  else  it  divides  once  or 
several  times  by  horizontal  transverse  septa  (as  in  /.  hicus^ 
pidata,  PI.  VIII,  figs.  4,  5,  /.  divaricata,  PI.  VII,  fig.  8)  ; 
the  division  by  a  longitudinal  septum  first  occurs  in  the 
apical  cell  of  the  very  young  rudimentary  fniit  which  con- 
sists of  a  single  row  of  from  three  to  five  cells. 

A  horizontal  transverse  septum  is  now  formed  in  both  the 
newly  formed  apical  cells;  each  divides  into  an  upper  cell, hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  sphere,  and  a  lower  cylindrical 
one.  A  longitudinal  septum  bisecting  the  cell  and  radial  to 
the  axis  of  the  young  fruit  is  then  formed  in  each  of  the  apical 
cells,  so  that  the  rudimentary  fruit  now  exhibits  four  apical 
cells.  lu  Frullania  this  division  commences  normally  in  the 
pair  of  cells  nearest  to  the  basal  cell  (PL  XII,  figs.  6,  7). 
In  Calypogeia  the  same  phenomenon  is  frequent  (PL  X, 
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figs.  2,  4)  but  not  normal  (PL  X,  fig.  3) .  Henceforth,  the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  rudimentary  fruit,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  axis,  is  increased ;  at  first  exclu- 
sively by  repeated  contemporaneous  division  of  its  four  apical 
cells  by  means  of  horizontal  transverse  septa  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit. 

lliis  kind  of  cell-multiplication  shows  itself  in  the 
most  simple  form  in  the  few-celled  rudimentary  fruit 
of  /•  divaricafa.  Its  apical  cells  conttun  colourless  muci- 
lage, rendered  turbid  by  numerous  large  and  small  gra- 
nides;  the  interstitial  cells  are  coloured  deep  grey-green 
by  numerous  small  chlorophyll-granules  (PI.  VII,  figs. 
18,  19).  After  the  transverse  division  of  the  four  apical 
cells  has  been  repeated  eight  or  ten  times,  the  longi- 
tudinal growth  of  the  fruit  is  completed  (PL  VII,  fig.  20). 
The  double  pair  of  cells  which  now  forms  the  apex  of  the 
clavate  rudimentary  fruit,  then  remains  for  the  first  time 
unaltered ;  the  three  next,  on  the  other  hand,  divide  into 
inner  and  outer  ones  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal axis  of  the  fruit,  and  cutting  the  side  walls  at 
an  angle  of  45**  (PL  VII,  fig.  20).  The  outer  cells  become 
the  wall  of  the  capsule ;  nirther  divisions  take  place  in 
each  of  them  by  means  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  septa 
perpendicular  to  the  free  outer  surface.  The  wall  of  the 
capsule  shortly  before  it  bursts  usually  has  twenty-four  cells 
in  its  circumference,  and  eight  cells  in  its  height ;  the  cells 
being  of  an  oblong  tabular  shape.  By  a  series  of  divisions, 
occurring  principally  in  radial  and  tangential  directions, 
the  inner  cells  become  transformed,  partly  into  rows  of 
mother-cells,  and  partly  into  elaters.  The  elaters  in 
J*  divaricata,  as  in  all  true  Jungerraanniae  and  also  in 
Radula,  extend  horizontally  from  the  inner  wall  of  the 
capsule  to  the  longitudinal  axis.  In  all  these  the  inner 
tissue  of  the  capsule,  from  which  the  spores  and  elaters 
are  formed,  consists,  from  the  moment  of  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  capsule- wall  from  its  contents,  of  a  short  slightly 
distended  columella,  formed  of  a  double  pair  of  cells,  w  ith 
a  quadrantal  basal  outline  (PL  XI,  fig.  6).  The  first  divi- 
sions of  the  latter  cells  take  place  by  septa  perj>endicular 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fruit  alternating  with  others 
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radial  to  it.  In  the  cells  destined  to  form  elaters  no 
transverse  septa  are  formed,  whilst  their  sister-cells  by 
repeated  division  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit  form  rows 
of  cubical  cells — the  spore-mother- cells.  These  are,  there- 
fore, arranged  in  rows,  which  radiate  horizontally  from 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  capsule,  each  three  of  which  are 
succeeded  by  an  elater,  and  of  which  four  (sometimes  by 
displacement,  as  many  as  eight),  are  contiguous  to  each  elater 
(PL  VIII,  fig.  7  ;   PI.  IX,  fig.  23). 

Contemporaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  capsule-wall  of  /.  dioaricata  from  its 
contents,  (which  takes  place  by  division  into  outer  and 
inner  ones  of  three  double  pairs  of  cells  of  the  upper 
clavate  portion  of  the  rudimentary  fruit,)  septa  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  fruit  are  also  formed  in  the  first  and  second 
double  pairs  of  cells  above  the  base  of  the  young  fruit ; 
the  outer  ones  of  the  new  cells  thus  formed  divide  by 
radial  longitudinal  septa.  As  they  expand  considerably  in 
breadth,  and  protrude  arcuately  outwards,  they  form  the 
knobby  protuberance  by  which  the  fruit  is  attached  to 
the  tissue  of  the  stem  which  bears  it  (PI.  VII,  fig.  20). 
The  basal-cell  and  the  pair  of  cells  above  it  remain  un- 
changed. On  the  other  hand,  the  cells  of  that  portion  of 
the  rudimentary  fruit  which  lies  between  the  basal  en- 
largement and  the  bottom  of  the  capsule, — i.  e.,  the  fruit- 
stalk, — divide  all  together  by  horizontal  septa.  They  thus 
represent  quadrants  of  cylinders  of  very  small  height ;  the 
transverse  diameter  is  from  six  to  eight  times  greater  than 
the  altitude.  A  sudden  longitudinal  prolongation  of  these 
cells,  to  an  extent  manifestly  far  exceeding  fifty  times 
the  original  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  cells,  lifts  the 
capsule  up  (when  the  fruit  is  ripe),  through  the  fissure  of 
the  ruptured  calyptra,  high  above  the  perianth.  I  have 
found  no  trace  of  a  flow  of  sap  into  the  cells  of  the  fruit- 
stalk  in  this  species,  although  it  is  certainly  the  one  best 
suited  for  such  an  observation. 

The  development  of  the  fruit  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  Jungermanniae  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of 
J.  divaricatay  and  differs  only  by  the  more  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  certain  cell- divisions,  and  by  more  vigorous  develop- 
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raent  in  length  and  thickness.  In  /.  bicu^idata  (PI.  VIII, 
figs.  5,  7),  and  /.  tricophylla,  in  Radula  complanata  (PI.  XI, 
figs.  4,  5),  Lophocolea  heterophylla,  Alicularia  Scolaris,  and 
Calypogeia  Trichomanes  (PL  X,  figs.  2-8),  the  four  apical 
cells  of  the  rudimentary  fruit  often  divide  repeatedly  by 
horizontal  transverse  septa;  the  three-sided  cells  of  the 
second  degree  thus  formed  divide,  however,  all  together, 
by  septa  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  curved  outer-wall, 
and  cutting  the  side-walls  at  an  angle  of  45®.  In  /.  bicus- 
pidata  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  7),  this  division  takes  place  once,  in 
Lophocolea  heterophylla,  and  Radula  complanata  twice  (PI. 
XI,  figs.  4,  5) ;  in  the  latter  by  a  repetition  of  the  division 
in  the  outer  cells,  after  a  previous  formation  of  radial 
longitudinal  septa  therein.  After  the  cesser  of  multipUca- 
tion  in  the  apical  cells,  the  capsule-wall  is  produced  by  the 
continuous  division  of  the  outer  layer  (in  Lophocolea,  Radula, 
and  Alicularia,  of  the  two  outer  layers)  of  cells  of  the 
rudimentary  fruit ;  by  the  multiplication  of  the  elongated 
axile  group  of  cells,  formed  out  of  four  longitudinal  rows  of 
three-sided  cells,  are  produced  the  elaters,  which  radiate 
from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fruit  to  the  capsule-wall, 
as  well  as  the  rows  of  spore-mother-cells,  which  are  inserted 
between  these  in  horizontal  rows.  The  cells  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  rudimentary  fruit  assume  a  depressed  tabular 
shape  by  repeated  transverse  divisions ;  collectively  they 
form  the  fruit-stalk.  In  Jangermannia  bicuspidata  and 
tricaphylla,  the  fruit-stalk  normally  consists  of  twelve  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  cells,  of  four  strings  of  three- sided  cells 
traversing  the  interior  of  the  stalk,  and  a  layer  of  eight 
cells  surrounding  these  standing  at  an  equal  elevation.  In 
the  cells  of  the  outer  layer  transverse  division  ensues  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  those  of  the  central  string ;  the  latter 
are  double  the  height  of  the  former  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  7  ;  PI. 
IX,  fig.  23)  .The  fruit-stalk  of  Lophocolea,  Radula,  Alicu- 
laria, and  Calypogeia  (PI.  X,  fig.  7),  which,  after  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  capsule-wall  from  its  contents,  consists 
of  three  concentrical  layers  of  cells,  continues  to  grow  in 
thickness  up  to  this  period ;  in  Radula  the  growth  takes 
place  by  a  single  division ;  in  Lophocolea  and  Alicularia 
by  repeated  divisions  of  the  cells  of  its  circumference. 
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By  cell-multiplication  extending  on  all  side^,  and  dimi- 
nishing downwards,  the  base  of  the  rudimentary  fruit  be- 
comes transformed  into  a  turnip-shaped  enlargement,  simk 
into  the  tissue  of  the  fruit-bearing  shoot.  This  enlargement 
is  most  vigorously  and  peculiarly  developed  (as  is  known 
from  Gottscheds  beautiful  observations, '  N.  A.  A.  C.  L/ 
vol.  xxi,  p.  2)  in  the  Geocalyceae,  where  its  upper  margin 
grows  into  the  sheath  surrounding  the  fruit-stalk ;  and  in 
Calypogeia,  wehere  it  grows  into  a  highly  delicate  membrane. 
A  similar  appearance  is  presented  in  Alicularia  scalaris, 
which,  in  the  formation  of  its  perianth,  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  Geocalyceae  :  here  four  triangular  fleshy  lobes 
which  surround  the  base  of  the  fruit-stalk,  are  developed  out 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rudimentary  fruit 
(Pl.VII,  fig.  10).  These  are  less  conspicuous  in  the  true  Jun- 
germanniae,  and  in  Lophocolea.  FruUania  dilatata  exhibits 
hardly  any  indication  of  them  (PL  XII,  fig.  9) ;  lastly,  in 
Badula  complanata  there  is  only  a  very  moderate  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lower  end  of  the  fruit-stalk,  produced  by  a 
transverse  stretching  and  papillate  expansion  of  the  cells  of 
its  outer  surface  (PL  XI,  fig.  7). 

The  development  of  the  fruit  of  Frullania  dilatata  (and 
doubtless  also  that  of  the  nearly-allied  Lejeunise)  difiers  in 
its  middle  stages  not  immaterially  from  that  of  the  proper 
Jungermanniae.  In  FruUania  the  four  apical  cells  of  the 
rudimentary  firuit  divide,  even  at  an  early  period,  by  means 
of  longitudinal  septa,  which  form  an  angle  of  45^  with  the 
side-walls,  but  diverge  at  a  sharp  angle  from  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  fruit.  The  division  of  the  apical  cells 
afterwards  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Pellia  and 
Aneura.  In  the  mean  time  the  lower  part  of  the  rudi- 
mentary fruit  increases  considerably  in  thickness ;  the  cells 
of  its  circumference  divide  repeatedly  by  longitudinal  septa 
parallel  to  the  axis,  alternating  with  radial  septa,  llie 
form  of  the  rudimentary  fruit  is  far  less  slender,  its  apex  is 
proportionately  far  wider,  than  in  /.  bicuspidata  or  Badula 
complanata  (PL  XII,  fig.  8).  The  elaters  and  the  spore- 
mother-cells  are  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  a  hori- 
zontal stratum  of  cells,  which  is  separated  by  a  double 
layer  above  it  from  the  cells  of  the  apex  of  the  rudimentary^ 
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fhiit.  This  production  takes  place  after  the  multiplication 
of  the  apical  cells  of  the  young  ?ruit  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  has  terminated  (PL  XII,  fig.  8).  The  two 
covering  layers  of  cells  form  the  capsule-wall,  having  first 
multiplied  considerably  by  often  repeated  longitudinal  and 
transverse  divisions  which  take  place  by  septa  perpendicular 
to  the  outer  surface.  The  capsule-wall,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  its  cells,  eventually 
becomes  hemispherical  (PI.  XII,  fig.  9).  Most  of  the 
somewhat  elongated  cells  of  the  horizontal  cellular  surface, 
enclosed  by  the  capsule-wall,  follow  the  progress  of  the 
latter  as  its  arched  surface  becomes  elevated,  dividing 
repeatedly  by  transverse  septa;  some,  however,  expand 
only  in  a  longitudinal  direction  until  they  eventually  assume 
the  form  of  narrow  cylindrical  tubes,  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  fruit.  These  tubes  are  attached  at  the 
base  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fi:uit-stalk,  and  at  their  apices 
touch  the  inner  arch  of  the  capsule-wall  (PL  XII,  fig.  9). 
The  latter  are  the  elaters ;  the  tessellated  cells  produced 
by  the  division  of  the  elongated  cells,  become  the  spore- 
mother-cells. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  earhest  period  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rudimentary  fruit  of  liverworts,  there 
commences  a  very  active  multiplication  of  the  peripheral 
cells  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium,  which  thus 
becomes  the  calyptra.  The  cell-division,  which  occurs 
repeatedly  and  in  rapid  succession,  often  extends  far  down- 
wards into  the  tissue  of  the  branch  which  bears  the  im- 
pregnated archegonium.  Whilst  the  lower  part  of  the 
archegonium  becomes  transformed  into  the  upper  half  of 
the  calyptra,  its  distended  form  becomes  compannulate 
(/.  bicuspidata,  PL  VIII,  fig.  6 ;  Badula  complanatüy 
PL  XI,  fig.  4).  The  lower  portion  of  the  calyptra  is 
formed  out  of  the  upward-growing  tissue  of  the  tip  of  the 
shoot  upon  the  apex  of  which  the  archegonia  stand.  The 
abortive  archegonia  often  appear  pushed  up  high  on  the 
side-walls  of  the  calyptra,  which  has  originated  from  the 
impregnated  archegonia  (PL  XI,  fig.  4,  Badtda  com- 
planata). 

No  distinction  can  be  traced  between  the  base  of  the 
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calyptra  in  many  liverworts  (which  is  produced  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  apex  of  the  stem),  and  the 
vaginula  of  the  mosses.  In  Radula  complanata,  for  in- 
stance, the  base  of  the  calyptra  is  not  less  remarkably 
conical  and  fleshy  than  in  Phascum.  This  multiplication 
of  the  cells  underneath  the  impregnated  archegonium  in 
the  direction  of  tlieir  thickness,  is  veiy  active  in  Radula 
complanata^  less  so  in  Lophocolea  and  the  true  Junger- 
manniae  ;  lastly,  in  Frullania  dilatata  it  is  entirely 
wanting ;  here  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  is  limited 
exclusively  to  the  ventral  portion  of  the  impregnated  arche- 
gonium, towards  the  base  of  which  it  diminishes  con- 
siderably. The  form  of  the  calyptra  in  this  species  is 
flask-shaped  in  aU  stages  of  its  growth ;  it  is  narrowly 
constricted  at  the  base  (PI.  XII,  figs.  3,  5). 

The  lower,  reduced  end  of  the  rudimentary  fruit,  extends 
downwards  to  the  same  distance  as  the  cell-multiplication 
beneath  the  impregnated  archegonium  extends  upwards 
into  the  tissue  of  the  stem  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  6  ;  PL  XI,  fig.  4). 
The  arch  of  the  basal  cell  of  the  end  of  the  stem  often 
exhibits  a  marked  thickening  of  its  wall  (PI.  VIII,  figs. 
4,  5) ;  perhaps  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  it  acquires 
sufficient  firmness  to  penetrate  the  cells  of  the  yielding 
tissue  which  lies  in  its  way.  In  Frullania  dilatata  the 
cavity  of  the  calyptra,  which  encloses  the  young  rudi- 
mentary fruit  enlarges  soon  after  impregnation  by  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  cells  of  its  walls,  often  so  rapid  aiid  con- 
siderable, that  the  growth  of  the  rudimentary  fruit  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  circumference  and  height  of 
the  cavity,  which  is  filled  with  mucilage ;  at  this  period 
the  young  fruit  often  lies  quite  free  in  the  interior  (PL  XII, 
fig.  4). 

Gottsche  observes  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Calypogeia 
Trichomanes*  I  have  convinced  myself  by  an  observation 
made  in  1853,  that  in  Calypogeia,  also,  the  development  of 
the  impregnated  germinal  vesicle  normally  follows  step  by 
step  the  great  enlargement  of  the  central  cell  of  the  arche- 
gonium, which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  its 
neighbouring  cells.   Both  developments  are  slow,  that  of  the 

•  L.  c,  T.  XXX,  f.  8, 11. 
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genninal  vesicle  into  the  fruit  the  slowest.  After  the 
completion  of  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit-sac,  the  calyptra 
has  only  increased  moderately  in  size,  and  the  impregnated 
germinal  vesicle  is  still  undivided,  although  doubled  in 
length.  In  the  fruit-sac,  when  from  I  to  3  nun.  long,  the 
rudimentary  fruit  is  only  4-8  cellular  (PL  X,  fig.  8).  At 
all  stages  of  development  it  entirely  fills  the  cavity  of  the 
calyptra.  'ITie  condition  figured  by  Gottsche  is  certainly  a 
diseased  one ;  the  rudimentary  fruit,  developing  itself  feebly, 
could  not  follow  the  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  archegonium. 

In  certain  Muscineae  {PeUia  epiphylla,  Jung,  divaricata^ 
Phascum  cuspidatwn)^  and  also  in  some  vascular  cryptogams 
{Pteris  aquUina,  Aspidium  Filix-mas,  and  Salvinia  natans), 
where  several  archegonia  of  one  and  the  same  group  have 
been  impregnated,  the  less  developed  of  these  archegonia 
have  afibrded  me  similar  cases  decisive  of  the  point  that 
the  increase  in  size,  and  the  form  of  the  growing  base  of 
the  archegonium,  is  not  produced  by  the  contact  of  the 
rudimentary  fruit  or  of  tne  embryo.  In  all  these  cases, 
moreover,  two  archegonia  of  the  same  prothaUium  had  been 
impregnated ;  the  arrest  of  development  of  the  embryo  had 
occurred  in  the  less-perfect  archegonium,  which  had 
manifestly  been  the  latest  impregnated  and  insufficiently 
nourished. 

In  the  leafy  as  well  as  in  the  leafless  Jungermanniae  the 
individualization  of  the  elaters  and  spore-mother-cells  is 
preceded  by  a  considerable  thickening  of  their  walls,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  substance  of  these  walls  into  a  mate- 
rial which  swells  up  extensively  in  water.  The  mass  of  the 
thickened  cell-walls  often  swells  up  in  water  more  rapidly 
and  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  in  PeUia ;  in  /.  bicuspidata, 
jRadula  complanaia,  and  Fndlania  dilatata,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  interior  of  the 
young  capsule  is  thereby  rendered  extremely  difficult.  In 
all  the  species  which  I  have  examined  the  substance  of  the 
walls,  when  moistened  with  tincture  of  iodine,  became 
quite  blue.  In  the  mother-cells  of  the  large-spored  FrtUla^ 
nia  dilatata  four  protrusions  of  the  wfiJl  (quite  similar 
to  those  of  Pellia,  before  mentioned,)  and  the  gradual 
increase  in  size  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  superimpose4 
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ridges,  which  by  their  ultimate  confluence  become  the 
septa  of  the  special  mother-cells,  are  clearly  perceptible 
(PI.  XII,  fig.  10).  These  special-mother-ccUs  in  Frullania 
dilatata  exhibit  deUcate  pits  (Tüpfel)  similar  to  those  of 
Anthoceroa  punctatua* 

The  wall  of  the  half-ripe  capsule  of  most  Jungermannia3 
consists  of  a  double  layer  of  cells  (/.  bicuspidata,  tric/io^ 
pAylla,  Frullania  dilatata,  Radula  complanata).  As  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity  the  inner  of  these  cellular  layers  is 
usually  dissolved,  and  displaced  by  the  growing  spores. 

The  individuaUzation  of  the  cells  of  the  interior  of  the  cap- 
sule depends,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  upon  a  highly  advanced 
state  of  this  change  in  the  properties  of  the  substance  of  the 
wall  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  aflected  cell-membrane:  There 
exists,  however,  a  striking  difference  between  what  occurs  in 
Jungermanniae,  and  the  analogous  processes  in  the  develop-^ 
ment  of  the  spores  of  other  mosses  and  vascular  crypto- 
gams, and  of  the  pollen^ells  of  Fhanerogamia.  In 
Jungermanniae  a  thick  layer,  constituting  almost  the 
entire  mass  of  the  cell  -  membrane,  undergoes  trans- 
formation into  a  substance  which  becomes  distended 
in  water  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  disperses  itself 
through  the  fluid;  whilst  in  other  cases  this  modifica- 
tion  of  the  cell-membrane  is  limited  to  an  immeasurably 
thin  external  layer.  In  many  cases,  even  in  Jimgermanniae, 
the  condition  of  the  different  layers  of  the  mother-cell- 
membrane  during  the  distension  varies.  In  Fossombronia 
pusilla  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  those  cells  which  are 
exclusively  developed  into  elaters  is  so  vastly  distended  by 
water  when  in  a  young  state,  that  it  bursts  the  outer  layer 
of  the  cell-membrane  (PI.  VI,  fig.  36).  The  same  state  of 
circumstances,  somewhat  modified,  occurs  in  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  same  plant,  where,  however,  the  less-distendible 
outer  layer  is  so  thick  that  it  does  not  burst ;  the  expansion 
of  the  inner  layer  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  volume 
of  the  cell- contents,  which  are  compressed  into  a  smaller 
space  (PL  VI,  fig.  85).  In  JBlasia  pusilla  also  the  mem- 
brane of  the  cell,  from  the  division  of  which  two  spore- 
mother-cells  have  arisen,  and  which  is  very  often  present 
after  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  nucleus,  resists  the  action 
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of  water  more  than  the  membrane  of  the  spore-mother- 
cells  themselves  (PI.  VI,  fig.  23).  The  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  of  all  the  true  Jmigermannise  which  I  have  examined, 
those  of  Radula  and  Fnülania,  are  rich  in  chlorophyll-gra- 
nules.  In  Blasia  ptmlla  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  is 
limited  to  the  tertiary  nuclei  destined  for  spore-forma- 
tion, the  substance  of  which  seems  usually  to  be  coloured 
green  throughout  (PK  V,  fig.  24). 

The  first  investigations  into  the  germination  of  the  spores 
of  Jungermanniae,  are  those  of  Hedwig.*  They  extend  no 
further  than  the  protrusion  of  the  first  rootlet.  The  observa- 
tions published  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck,f  do  not  advance 
the  knowledge  of  this  subject  to  any  further  point.  Bis- 
chofi^,  eighteen  years  later,  J  directed  attention  to  the 
germination  of  Pellia,  up  to  the  formation  of  the  first  shoot.  ^ 
Bischoff^'s  observations  agree  entirely  with  those  of  later 
observers,  even  in  the  unimportant  circumstance  that  he 
represents  the  base  of  the  germ-plant  (the  hinder  part  of 
the  multicellular  spore)  as  a  globular  enlargement  of  too 
great  thickness.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  expression  (Vorkeim)  applied  by  Gottsche  to  the 
first  shoot  of  the  germ-plant.  Gottsche  noticed,  \  although 
not  very  clearly,  the  multicellular  nature  of  the  spores  of 
Pellia,  and  followed  their  germination,  cell  by  cell,  until  the 
perfect  development  of  the  first  shoot,  stating  more  intel- 
ligibly the  relation  of  the  exosporium  to  the  germ-plant. 
Gottsche  at  the  same  time  published  an  account  of  the 
remarkable  germination  of  Blasia  pusilla ;  he  showed  that 
when  the  spore  (after  being  sown)  has  become  indistinctly 
multicellular,  a  long,  cylindrical,  tubular  cell  shoots  forth,  the 
end  of  which  is  developed  into  ä  cellular  body,  from  which 
at  a  later  period  the  stem  of  the  germ-plant  is  produced. 
Lastly^  Gottsche  gave  the  first  account  of  the  germination 

•  'Tbeoria  generationis/  Leipz.,  1798, 17. 

t  •  Nova  Acta/  A.  C.  L.  N.  C.,  xiii,  1  (1824).  166. 

X  'Handb.  bot.  Terminologie,'  Bd.  ü.  Numb.,  1842,  733,  t.  Ivii,  2795-96. 
Tliese  observations  appear  to  have  been  made  as  earlj  as  1828.  See  'Bot. 
Zeit./  1853, 14. 

§  Bischoff  completed  this  work  at  a  subsequent  period  by  tbe  publication  of 
further  figures.    See  '  Bot.  Zeit.,'  1853,  t.  ii.  f.  14—21. 

II  'Nova  AcU,'  A.  C.  L.,  vol.  xx,  pars  1,  382. 
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of  the  spores  of  a  leafy  Jungermannia,  /.  crenulata.* 
That  account  does  not  extend  beyond  the  formation  of  a 
short  filament  from  the  inner  spore-cell.  After  Gottscheds 
observations  no  notices  of  the  germination  of  Jungennan- 
niae  appeared  until  my  own,  mentioned  above.  At  a  later 
period  Grönlandf  published  his  investigations  of  the  germi- 
nation of  the  leafy  Jungermanniae.  He  showed  that  the 
formation  of  the  long,  cylindrical  tube  discovered  by 
Gottsche  in  the  germination  of  Blasia  was  suppressed  in 
cases  where  the  spores  were  very  thinly  sown ;  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  spore  immediately  assumes  the  form 
of  a  cellular  body,  similar  to  that  which,  when  the  spores 
are  sown  thickly,  originates  in  the  end  of  each  tube.}  He 
pointed  out,  moreover,  the  occasional  ramification  of  the  pro- 
thallium  of  leafy  Jungermanniae,^  and  extended  the  obser- 
vation to  some  species  hitherto  not  investigated  or  only 
imperfectly  so — Sarcoscyphus  Funkiiy  J.  crenuiata,  and 
Alicularia  Scolaris^  the  development  of  which  in  other 
respects  exhibits  nothing  peculiar. 

The  first  important  observations  as  to  the  mode  of  growth 
and  cell-multiplication  of  the  ends  of  the  stems  of  Junger- 
manniae  are  those  of  Nageli.  ||  He  pointed  out  the  mode 
in  which  the  terminal  cell  of  the  leafy  axis  of  Metzgeria  fur- 
cata  divides  by  alternating  septa,  directed  obliquely  right 
and  left  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  stem^  and  the 
way  in  which  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  thus  formed 
produce,  by  continued  bisection,  the  entire  mass  of  cellular 
tissue  of  the  flat  stem.  He  showed  further  that  the  growth 
of  the  stem  which^  is  developed  from  the  gemmae  of  J.  ew- 
secta,  and  that  of  the  end  of  the  stem  of  J.  iricAqpAyUa,'^* 
was  produced  by  continual  division  of  a  single  apical  cell, 
by  means  of  oblique  septa,  of  the  same  or  a  like  incUnation, 
but  differing  in  position.  I  have  not  obtained  from  my 
own  observations  of  the  leafy  Jungermanniae  any  ground  of 

*  /.  <?.,  pp.  387, 391. 

•  •  •  Ann.  d.  8c.,'  iv  s^r.,  t.  i,  p.  1. 
: :  /.  c,  p.  20. 

/.  <?.,  p.  16. 

J«  Zeitschria  f.  wbs.  Bot.'H.  8  Zurich,  1843,  138. 
/.  <?.,  p.  166. 
/.  r.,  p.  172. 
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support  for  Nageli's  assumption  that  these  septa  are  turned, 
not  in  two  opposite  directions  only,  but  in  several  direc- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  the  ramification  of  the  Jungermanniae, 
the  books  afibrd  but  little  information.  I  find  no  mention 
by  any  earlier  observer  of  the  difference,  to  which  I  have 
called  attention,  between  the  true  dichotomy  of  Metzgeria 
and  Aneura  and  the  pseudo-dichotomy  of  Pellia.  The  re- 
marks made  by  C.  G.  Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  with  respect  to 
the  ramification  of  the  Jungermanniae,  have  reference  only 
to  the  fiilly  developed  condition.*  His  statement  that  the 
place  of  insertion  of  a  branch  in  the  principal  axis  is  fre- 
quently not  determined  by  the  position  of  the  angle  of  the 
leaf,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  found  above  the 
median  line  of  the  next  lower  leaf,  afford  as  much  sup- 
port to  my  conjecture  that  the  normal  ramification  of  the 
leafy  Jungermanniae  is  a  true  dichotomy,  as  does  the 
figure  which  Gottsche  gives  of  a  leafless  subterraneous 
shoot  of  Ilaplomitrium  Hookeri  divided  into  two  branches 
beneath  the  apex.f 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  the  leaves  of  Junger- 
manniae, Gottsche's  important  statement  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  Haplomitrium  Hookeri  the  leaf,  when  quite 
young  and  consisting  of  only  a  few  cells,  bears  at  its  apex 
(or  when  multi-angular  at  each  of  its  angles)  a  clavate,  bent, 
retort-shaped  cell,  which,  in  a  fiilly  developed  leaf  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  cells,  is  still  found  in  the  corresponding 
position.}  This  observation,  once  made,  afforded  proof 
that  the  cell-multiplication  in  the  leaf  of  Jungermannia  is 
not  the  result  of  a  continued  multiplication  of  one  apical 
cell. 

The  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  archegonia  of  the 
Jungermanniae  was,  like  that  of  the  similar  organs  in  the 
mosses,  first  establishdd  by  Hedwig.  §  He  figures  the  arche- 
gonia as  organs  closed  before  impregnation,  as  open  at  the 

*  *  Naturgeschichte  Europ.  Lebermoose,'  i  rBreslau,  1833),  17. 
t  'Nova  Acta,'  A.  C  L.,  xx,  pars  i,  t,  xiii,  r.  1. 


i 


/.  <?.,  pp.  276,  276. 

•  Theoria  generationis,'  Leipz.,  1798, 164, 
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top  at  the  time  of  impregnation,  and  then  traversed  in  the 
longitudinal  axis  by  a  canal ;  as  organs  out  of  which  at  a  later 
penod  the  calyptra,  crowned  with  the  neck  of  the  archego- 
nium,  isi  developed.  Our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
these  organs  had  made  no  progress  since  the  time  of 
Hedwig  imtil  my  own  observations  were  published,* 

Prior  to  my  own  observations,  the  very  yoimg  condition  of 
the  fruit  had  only  been  seen  by  Gottsche  twice  in  Calypo- 
geia  Trichomanes,  m  the  form  of  a  two-  or  three-celled  body  at 
the  base  of  a  wide  cavity  of  the  calyptra,  and  which  Gottsche 
considered  to  have  sprung  from  the  base  of  such  cavity,  f 
At  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  development  of  the  young 
fruit,  Gottsche  ^aw  indications  of  the  formation  of  the  same 
out  of  four  rowsi  of  cells  trending  downward  to  the  one 
basal  cell,,  but  he  could  not  make  out  the  matter  clearly. 
Schmidel  had  already  observed  the  well^-defined  limits 
between  the  lower  ^nd  of  the  fruit-stalk  and  the  tissue  of 
the  stem  into  which  that  end  is  sunk ;{  as  also  had  Hedwig,^ 
who  had  observed  the  many  toothed  sheath  aroujad  the 
base  of  the  fruit-stalk  in  Pellia  epiphylla. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  the  spores  of  the  Jun- 
germannisB,  H.  von  Mohl  established  the  fact  that  they  are 
formed  in  fours,  in  round  mother-cells,  and  that  the  elaters, 
$is  long  as  the  spores  are  lying  unformed  in  the  mother-ceil, 
have  the  shape  of  spindle-Hke,  delicate- walled  cells,  standing 
in  no  organic  connection  with  the  spore-mother-cell.  Von 
Mohl  also  observed  that  the  young  oval  spores  of  Pellia 
epiphylla^  whilst  still  hanging  together  in  fours^  are  only 
in  contact  with  pne  another  by  a  small  portion  of  their  upper 
piuface.  11 

The  membrane  of  the  perfect  elater  had  been  noticed  by 
Von  Schmidel  in  Aneura  multißda.%  Nevertheless,,  the 
notion  of  ''naked,  elaters*'  was  preyalent  until  a  recent 

*  Compare  C.  G.  Neea  v.  Esenbeck,  1.  o.,  p,  60 ;  Gotische,  L  c,  p.  315. 
+  *  Nova  Acta,'  Ac.  C.  L.,  xxi,  pars  ii,  446,  447. 
I  '  Icones  plantanim,'  iii,  Erlanj^en,  1797,  Tf.  57,  f.  14,  J.  exsecta, 
\  *  Theoria  generationis,'  t.  xnij,  f,  10 ;  /.  nemorosa^  t.  xxiv,  f.  4 ;  xxv,  f.  2, 
Pellia  epiphvlla. 

'  Flora,^  1833.    *  Vermischte  Schriften,*  p.  68. 

'  Icon,  plant.,'  t.  Iv,  f.  13. 
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period ;  Gottsche  first  put  a  final  end  to  it*  by  showing 
the  destructibility  of  this  membrane  by  sulphuric  acid,  the 
action  of  which  was  resisted  by  the  substance  of  the  spiral 
thread.  Gottsche  showed  also  that  the  coloured  thicken- 
ings of  the  cell-membranes  of  the  capsule-walls  comport 
themselves  in  this  respect  like  the  sph^  thread  of  the 
elaters,  and  by  this  discovery  was  in  a  position  to  give  the 
most  satisfactory  representations  of  the  course  of  these 
thickenings  of  the  walls  of  the  elater-cells  and  of  the  cells 
of  the  capsule-waU.f 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  author  for  an  explanation 
of  the  development  of  the  perianth  of  the  Jungermanniaa.  He 
showed  {  that  the  perianth  in  the  JungermanniaB  is  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Marchantia  polymorpha,  where  it  had 
been  observed  by  Hedwig  §  and  MirbelJ  and  where  it 
takes  place  at  a  late  period,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
formation  of  the  fruit ;  he  described  the  development  of  the 
perianth  of  the  principal  types,  and  showed  that  the  involucre 
pf  Trichocolea  is  nothing  more  than  the  very  fully  developed 
calyptra,  similar  to  that  of  Aneura. 

Schmidel's  discovery  of  the  self-motile  bodies  in  the 
antheridia  of  a  cryptogamic  plant  was  made  in  a  Jimger- 
mannia,  in  Fosaombronia  pusiUa.^  The  attachment  of  the 
antheridium  to  a  stalk  is  first  well  figured  by  Hedwig  in 
the  same  plant.**  The  first  figure  of  the  spermatozoa  of 
a  Jungermannia — Aneura  pin^t^-^was  given  by  Meyen.ft 
The  existence  and  nature  of  these  bodies  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  discovered  in  Sphagnum  by  Unger,  and  the 
ciUa  by  Thuret  in  Ohara«  Gottsche  afterwards  figured 
those  of  Maplomitrium  Hopkeri^  Jlicutaria  Scolaris,  and 
Fosaombronia  pusilla  ;tt  lately  Thuret  has  given  those  of 
Feliia  epiphyUa  and  Foasowbronia  pwiila.^^ 

•  '  Nova  Acta,'  A.  C.  L.,  xx,  pars  i,  860. 
/.  e,,  t.  xvii,  f.  a — d, 
I.  e.,  p.  544. 

•  Theoria  gcuerationia,'  p.  177,  t.  xxvi,  f.  6,  7. 
«M^m.  Acad,  dea  So.  Inst,  de  France«'  xiü  (1835),  380. 
'  Icon,  plant./  p.  85. 

*  Theona  gcnerationis/  t.  xx,  (,  a,  a, 

'  Neues  system  der  Pflanzenphysiologie,'  Bd.  iii  (1S39),  t.  xii,  f.  39,  40. 
*'  Nova  Acta,'  A.  C.  L.,  xx,  pars  i,  t.  xvi. 
^  Ann.  d.  8c./  iii  s^r.,  t.  xvi,  10, 11. 
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Gottsche  is  of  opinion  that  the  antheridia  of  the  liver- 
worts in  general  have  a  wall  consisting  of  a  double  layer  of 
cells — an  inner  layer,  the  cells  of  which  become  detached 
when  ripe  and  contain  colouring  matter,  and  an  outer  layer 
of  hyaline,  tubular  cells,  of  small  height,  with  transparent 
fluid  contents.  Gottscheds  opinion  is  founded  mainly  upon 
investigations  of  Haplomitrium  Hookeri.  He  attributes  a 
similar  structure  to  the  antheridia  of  Fossombronia.*  He 
is  decidedly  in  error  in  both  cases;  the  covering  layer 
is  certainly  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which,  when  the 
organ  is  fully  ripe,  give  way  at  the  apex,  and  separate 
from  one  another,  ^fhis  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
to  any  one  who  witnesses  the  spontaneous  opening  of 
an  antheridium  under  the  microscope.  But  the  structure 
of  the  covering  layers,  even  in  antheridia,  which  are  still 
closed,  can  be  fully  made  out  with  a  good  microscope. 
Gottsche's  view  may  have  originated  in  the  circumstance 
that  in  Fossombronia,  as  well  as  in  Anthoceros,  the  coloured 
bodies  often  lie  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
cells  of  the  covering  layer,  so  that  the  somewhat  swollen 
protuberance  of  the  free  outer  wall  appears  to  be  filled 
merely  with  a  clear,  watery  fluid. 

With  regard  to  the  outer  of  the  two  cellular  layers  of  the 
covering  of  the  antheridia  of  Haplomitrium,  a  preparation 
of  which  has  been  figured  by  Gottsche  (1.  c,  t.  xvi,  f.  8), 
I  find  that  the  antheridia  of  this  plant  are  similar  to 
those  of  Sphaginum ;  that  a  thin  glassy  cuticle  encloses 
the  simple  covering  layer  of  the  antheridia.  In  Haplo- 
mitrium the  boundaries  of  the  cells  appear  upon  this 
cuticle  in  the  form  of  prominent  ridges,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  Sphaanum  {cymbifolium).  The  cells  of  this 
covering  layer  isolate  themselves  at  the  time  of  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  antheridia  of  Sphagnum,  precisely  after  the 
manner  of  the  cells  of  Haplomitrium ;  a  median  lamella  of 
the  wall  of  the  cells  swells  up  into  a  gelatinous  substance. 
By  this  means  the  vermiform  cells  become  detached  from 
one  another,  and  separated  from  the  cuticle. 

*  /.  c,  vol.  XX,  p.  294. 


CHAPTER    IV- 


RICCIA  AND    RIELLA. 


The  germ-plant  of  JRiccia  glauca  is  a  simple,  short, 
ribbon-shaped,  or  three- sided  shoot,  consisting  of  homo- 
geneous cellular  tissue  (PL  XIII,  fig.  1).*  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  of  the  germ-plant  in  the  direction  of  the 
surface  corresponds  exactly  with  that  in  FeUia  epiphylla. 
Individual  cells  of  the  side  edges  are  transformed  into 
elongated  papillae  which  are  bent  forwards ;  a  few  cells 
of  the  under  surface  grow  out  into  long,  radicular  haii-s. 
At  an  early  period  there  is  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
fore  edge  a  deep,  narrow  indentation,  produced  by  the  fact 
that  the  growth  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  fore  edge  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  middle  (PL  XIII,  fig.  1).  In  this  inden- 
tation a  new  shoot  originates.  It  grows  rapidly  in  length, 
its  fore  edge  becoming  continually  wider  (PL  XIII,  fig.  2) ; 
the  wing-shaped  lateral  portions  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  germ- 
plant  are  thereby  stretched  far  apart  from  one  another.  At 
the  same  time  the  lateral  margins  of  the  under  part  of  the 
new  formation  amalgamate  with  that  portion  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  fore  edge  which  is  directed  inwards.  Shortly 
afterwards  new  shoots  are  formed  in  the  angles  of  both, 
at  the  spot  where  the  amalgamation  ceases.  An  almost 
hemispherical  mass  of  cellular  tissue  originates  at  the 
bottom  of  the  narrow  cleft.  The  arrangement  of  its  few 
cells  repeats  in  miniature  that  of  the  germ-plant  (PL  XIII, 
fig.  4).  On  its  right  and  left  new  shoots  are  soon  produced, 
clearly  originating  from  the  multiplication  of  a  single 
cell.  They  amalgamate  with  the  median  shoot  as  soon 
as  their  increase  in  breadth  causes  their  lateral  margins  to 

•  I  have  not  been  able  to  procnre,  under  cultiyation,  the  first  stap:es  of 
development  of  the  spores  of  Riccia  or  of  Antheceros;  in  both  genera  I  have 
been  limited  to  germ-plants  which  I  have  found  in  their  native  habitats.  It  is 
strange  that  two  of  the  most  widely  spread  and  common  plants  should  germi- 
nate with  80  much  difficulty. 
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touch  it.  The  longitudinal  growth  of  the  lateral  shoots 
soon  surpasses  that  of  the  middle  shoot,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  growth  of  the  former  in  breadth  and  thickness 
also  exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  The  result  is  that  the 
median  shoot,  closely  surrounded  above  and  below  by  the 
more  rapidly  growing  lateral  ones,  is  pushed  to  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  narrow  crevices  formed  by  the  lateral  shoots, 
which  shoots  are  more  vigorous  in  their  longitudinal  growth. 
By  the  multiplication  of  its  cells  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  the  median  shoot  is  blended  with  the  two  lateral 
ones,  which  surround  it  almost  entirely,  and  far  exceed  it 
in  size.  The  shoot  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  masses 
of  cells  in  a  state  of  active  longitudinal  growth  amal- 
gamates at  its  sides  with  the  advanced  portions  of  the  fore 
edge  of  the  germ-plant  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  On  the 
one  side  it  amalgamates  with  one  of  the  wing-shaped 
lateral  portions,  on  the  other  with  the  one  half  of  the 
median  shoot,  which  in  the  mean  time  expanding  more  and 
more  in  breadth,  has  assumed  an  entirely  emarginate 
shape.  By  further  longitudinal  growth  the  shoots  of  the 
second  order  make  their  appearance  out  of  the  two  narrow 
crevices  which  the  fore  edge  of  the  germ-plant  exhibits,  and 
which  answer  to  the  limits  of  the  median  lobe  of  the  fore 
edge  and  its  lateral  portions.  The  apex  of  the  young  Riccia  is 
furcate.  The  apical  point  of  the  bifurcation  is  the  middle 
of  the  fore  edge  of  the  median  shoot.  Each  point  of  the 
fork  exhibits  in  the  middle  of  its  fore  edge  a  deep,  narrow 
incision,  formed  by  the  two  lateral  component  parts  of  the 
shoot  of  the  second  order,  which  almost  touch  one  another. 
At  the  base  of  this  incision  is  the  median  shoot,  of  which 
the  apex  alone  is  free,  and  not  united  in  growth  with  the 
lateral  ones,  and  at  the  sides  of  which  new  shoots,  being 
the  median  ones  of  the  third  order,  are  in  process  of 
formation.  An  active  multiplication  and  expansion  of  the 
cells  of  the  median  portion  of  the  shoots  of  the  second 
order  now  commences ;  this  median  portion,  by  its  longi- 
tudinal growth  and  the  continually  increasing  width  of  its 
fore  edge,  pushes  asunder  the  lateral  portions  of  the  same 
shoot  which  have  hitherto  confined  it  in  a  narrow  crevice. 
New  shoots  originate  in  like  manner  out  of  its  angles. 
'llie  subsequent  ramification  of  Riccia  follows  the  same 
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rules ;  each  shoot  originates  from  the  blending  together  of 
three  sub^shoots,  and  has  only  a  limited  growth.  New 
Bhoots  are  only  formed  in  the  two  incisions  which  Üie  fore 
edge  of  each  fully  developed  wedge-shaped  shoot  exhibits. 
All  shoots,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  proceeds 
directly  from  the  spore,  undergo  complete  distortion»  caused 
by  the  i)eculiar  growth  of  their  median  portion  and  by  the 
expansion  of  the  next  yoimger  shoots  of  a  new  order, 
which  originate  in  the  incisions  of  the  fore  edge  of  each, 
and  which  amalgamate  with  the  median  porüon;  their 
form  passes  from  a  pointed  semi-oval,  through  that  of  a 
wedge,  to  a  furcate  shape.  The  repeated  furcate  ramifi- 
cation of  young  plants  soon  renders  their  entiixii  outUue 
circular. 

The  multiplication  in  a  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
cells  of  each  of  the  three  parts  of  which  a  shoot  is  com- 
posed takes  place  through  the  division  of  the  cells  of  the 
fore  edge  by  means  of  transverse  septa  inclined  to  the 
horizon  (PL  XllI,  figs.  7*,  14).  The  multipUcation  is  much 
more  active  in  the  median  line  of  the  young  shoot  than  at 
its  sides.  The  cells  of  the  second  degree  divide  by  septa 
almost  parallel  to  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  shoot, 
and  this  division  is  repeated  in  the  outer  of  the  newly 
formed  cells,  by  which  means  the  shoot  increases  in  thick- 
ness. Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  of  the 
above  septa  each  of  the  two  cells  which  have  originated 
from  the  division  of  each  upper  cell  of  the  second  degree 
is  usually  divided  into  two  by  the  formation  of  a  transverse 
septum,  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface,  and  cutting  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  shoot  at  an  angle  of  90^  (PL  XIII, 
fig.  7*).  The  cells  of  the  upper  half  of  the  flat  stem  are 
consequently,  even  in  their  earliest  stage,  usually  one  half 
shorter  than  those  of  the  under  half.  It  is  only  in  those 
shoots  in  which  the  longitudinal  growth  is  especially  active 
that  the  transverse  division  of  the  cells  of  the  imder  half  of 
the  stem  lags  behind  that  of  those  cells  of  the  upper 
surface  which  are  situated  further  back  from  the  fore  edge 
(PL  XIII,  figs.  11,  14).  Such  shoots  are  usually  those 
which  bear  the  archegonia.  The  growth  in  thickness,  the 
division  by  septa  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the  shoot,  b  far 
more  adive   m  those  cells  which  are  produced  by  the 
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multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  belong- 
ing to  the  upper  surface,  than  in  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  multiplication  of  the  like  cells  of  the  under 
surface.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cells,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  thickness,  from  the  apex  of  the  young  shoot 
backwards,  is  not  unfrequently  so  rapid  that  the  profile  of 
the  shoot  appears  like  a  very  slightly  pointed  triangle 
(PI.  XIII,  fig.  11).  The  continual  increase  of  the  breadth 
of  the  young  shoot  during  its  longitudinal  growth  takes 
place  by  the  division  of  the  lateral  cells  of  the  fore  edge  by 
means  of  longitudinal  septa  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  shoot  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  4).  In  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  growth,  the  cells  lying  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
fore  edge  also  divide  by  longitudinal  septa,  slightly  diverg- 
ing from  the  direction  of  the  median  line.  The  shoot 
then  exhibits  a  middle  row  of  cells,  from  which  the  other 
cells  diverge  right  and  left  at  difierent  altitudes,  like  the 
rays  of  a  fan.  The  earliest  rudiment  of  each  shoot  is 
a  simple  cell,  having  a  trapezoidal  basal  outline,  situated 
in  the  axil  of  two  older  shoots  (PL  XIII,  fig.  4,  a) ;  at 
a  little  later  period  many  such  cells  lying  near  one  another 
are  found,  in  consequence  of  the  commencement  of  the 
longitudinal  growth,  to  be  already  several  times  transversely 
divided  by  inclined  septa  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  4,  6).  The 
shoot,  as  it  becomes  developed,  springs  forth  in  the  form 
of  a  short  projection,  having  its  cells  arranged  in  the  order 
already  described,  firom  the  axil  formed  by  the  two  older 
adjoining  shoots. 

The  under  side  of  each  joint  of  the  stem  of  Ricciafflauca 
exhibits  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  small,  distichous, 
obUquely  attached  leaves,  formed  of  a  simple  layer  of  deli- 
cate, transparent,  cellular  tissue  (PL  XIII,  fig.  3).  They 
resemble  in  all  their  parts  those  of  the  Marchantiae,  and, 
like  the  latter,  are  for  the  most  part  rapidly  destroyed  by  the 
bursting  forth  of  hair-Uke  roots.  The  hollows  of  the  old 
roots  of  Riccia,  like  those  of  the  Marchantiae,  are  furnished 
upon  the  inner  side  with  very  numerous  Uttle  points  pro- 
jecting inwards  (PL  XIII,  fig  4*). 

On  stem-joints  which  have  a  tendency  to  form  fruit,  in- 
dividual cells  of  the  upper  surface,  situated  in  the  angles 
of  the  lateral  and  of  the  median  shoots,  protrude  out- 
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wards,  and  tbis  takes  place  even  during  the  process  of  the 
amalgamation  of  three  shoots  into  one  new  shoot  (PI.  XI II, 
fig.  7  *).  From  these  cells  are  developed  the  organs  of 
fructification ,  the  antheridia  or  archegonia.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  corresponds  to  the  commissures  of  the  three 
shoots  which  are  uniting  to  form  a  single  shoot,  thus 
forming  two  nearly  parallel  longitudinal  rows  right  and 
left  of  the  median  line.  The  hemispherical  vesicular  pro- 
tuberance which  projects  above  the  surface  of  the  young 
stem-joint  divides  by  a  septum  inclined  to  the  horizon. 
In  the  upper  one  of  the  new  cells  thus  formed  division 
immediately  takes  place  by  a  membrane  inclined  in  the 
opposite  direction  (PL  XIII,  figs.  5,  7  *).  In  these  phe- 
nomena of  development  the  archegonia  and  antheridia, 
which  originate  without  any  regularity,  exactly  resemble 
each  other ;  in  their  earliest  condition  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished firom  one  another. 

The  cells  of  the  upper  side  of  the  young  stem  which 
surround  the  base  of  the  rudiment  of  an  antheridium  ex- 
tend themselves  upwards,  and  thus  form  a  membranous 
ring  which  encircles  the  lower  part  of  the  antheridium. 
This  ring  usually  consists  of  six  cells  (PL  XIU,  fig.  10); 
it  is  seldom  wider.  It  grows  longitudinally  by  repeated 
transverse  division  of  the  cells  of  its  free  upper  edge.  The 
sheath  thus  formed  soon  overtops  the  apex  of  the  young, 
small  antheridium  (PL  XIII,  figs.  6,  7  *) ;  above  the  anthe- 
ridium it  becomes  considerably  narrower  (PL  XIII,  fig.  9). 
The  upper  part  of  its  inner  cavity  contains  a  watery  fluid  ; 
in  the  lower  part,  close  under  the  antheridium,  air  is  secreted 
at  an  early  period,  which  by  careful  pressure  may  be 
driven  out  at  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  covering  of  the 
antheridium. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  organs  of  fi^ctification  takes 
place,  as  is  mentioned  above,  long  before  the  termination 
of  the  growth  of  the  stem-joint.  The  increase  in  thickness 
of  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  surface  of  the  stem  nearly 
keeps  pace  with  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  archegonia 
and  of  the  sharply  conical  covering  of  the  antheridium,  so 
that  the  organs  of  fructification,  during  their  longitudinal 
development,  are  continually  enclosed  in  the  tissue  of  the 
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stem  as  the  latter  increases  upwards  in  thickness.  In  this 
way  the  outer  side  of  the  covering  of  the  antheridium 
amalgamates  with  the  adjoining  cells  of  the  stem.  The  con- 
tents of  these  united  cells  of  the  antheridum-sheaths  betome 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  cells  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
flat  stem;  numerous  chlorophyll-granules  are  formed  in 
them,  and  air  makes  its  appearance  in  the  adjoining  inter- 
cellular spaces.  The  rudiment  of  the  antheridium,  which 
as  yet  consists  of  few  cells,  has  in  the  mean  time  considerably 
increased  in  size,  and  become  transformed  into  an  oval, 
cellular  body  by  means  of  repeated  longitudinal  and  trans-» 
verse  divisions ;  this  oval  body  consists  of  a  central  group 
of  cells,  with  turbid,  mucilaginous  contents,  surrounded  by 
a  layer  of  tabular  cells  with  watery  contents  (PI.  XII 1, 
fig.  8).  The  repeated  bisection  of  the  former  cells  in  all 
three  directions  leads  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  a 
spherical  mass  of  numerous,  very  small^  tessellated  cells, 
during  the  production  of  which  the  peripheral  layer  of 
tabular  cells  is  gradually  entirely  displaced  (PL  XIII, 
fig.  9).  The  skin-like  membrane  of  the  ripening  anthe- 
ridium becomes  closely  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
covering  of  the  antheridium,  but  without  growing  to  it. 
Each  of  the  small  cells  produce,  during  the  progress  of 
growth  of  the  antheridium,  a  small,  lenticular  vesicle.  When 
the  antheridium  is  ripe  the  walls  of  those  small  cells  swell 
up  into  a  tough  jelly,  and  the  outer  membrane  of  the  anthe- 
ridium assumes  a  delicate,  gelatinous  consistence. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  cells  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem 
with  the  outer  side  of  the  antheridium-sheath  does  not  extend 
to  the  young,  blunt  apex  of  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  longitudinal  expansion  of  its  cells  first  takes  place 
after  the  complete  formation  of  the  stem-joints,  this  free 
upper  end  remains  for  some  time  in  the  form  of  a  rounded, 
little  cone,  concealed  between  the  epidermal  cells  (PL  XIII, 
fig.  9).  Suddenly  the  apex  elongates  itself  considerably ; 
bv  expansion  of  its  cells  it  often  protrudes  more  than  a  line 
above  the  surface  of  the  stem.  The  universal  expansion 
of  its  cells  causes  a  widening  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
which  traverses  the  axis  of  the  sheath,  and  which  leads  to 
the  antheridium  (PL  XIII,  fig.  10).     Through  this  canal 
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(aocording  to  Bischoff)  the  contents  of  the  antheridium 
escape  in  the  form  of  mucilaginous  drops. 

In  the  apical  cell  of  the  rudiment  of  an  archegonium 
division  takes  place  in  often-repeated  succession  by  alter- 
nately inclined  septa.  Here,  also,  the  cells  of  the  second 
degree  divide  immediately  after  their  formation  by  radial 
septa.  Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  radial 
septum  which  divides  the  cell  of  the  second  degree,  septa 
parallel  to  the  axis  appear  in  one  of  the  four  longitudinal 
rows  of  cells  of  the  third  degree  ;  these  latter  septa  divide 
the  mother-cells  into  inner  three-sided  and  outer  four- 
sided  cells,  so  that  the  organ  now  consists  of  a  central 
string  of  cells,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of 
cells  arranged  in  sets  of  four  cells  of  equal,  height  (PL 
XIII,  ^gs.  12,  18).  The  apex  of  the  young  archegonium 
swells  to  a  clavate  shape ;  contemporaneously,  the  basal 
cell  of  the  central  row  of  cells  begins  to  enlarge  its  circum- 
ference, whereby  the  base  of  the  archegonium  becomes 
distended  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  13).  The  cellular  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  archegonia,  so  far  from  amalgamating  with 
their  outer  cellular  layer,  is  often,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
panded into  a  wide  cavity  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
archegonium  (PL  XIII,  fig.  15).  The  cells  of  the  stem, 
on  the  other  hand,  usually  become  very  closely  approximated 
to  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  without,  however,  be- 
coming actually  united  to  it.  In  comparison  with  other 
mosses,  the  basal  cell  of  the  central  string  of  cells  becomes 
considerablv  enlarged;  this  takes  place,  however,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  shortly  before  the  rupture  of  the 
apex  of  the  archegonium.  Within  the  fluid  contents  of 
this  basal  cell  there  is  produced  a  free  spherical  cell 
(PL  XIII,  figs.  14,  15).  This  grows  by  degrees,  until  it 
fills  the  mother-cell.  There  are  but  few  of  the  Museales 
in  which  this  cell  is  so  clearly  distinguishable  as  in  Riccia. 
The  remaining  cells  of  the  central  string  are  dissolved, 
and  the  apex  of  the  archegonium  opens.  The  archegonia, 
thereupon,  either  wither,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence,  or  a 
fruit  is  formed  in  their  ventral  portion.  The  first  indica- 
tion of  fruit-formation  is  the  division,  by  means  of  an  in- 
clined septum^  of  the  free  cell  which  has  originated  in  tho 
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large  basal  cell  of  the  central  string.  The  upper  of  the 
two  newly  formed  cells  is  then  divided  by  a  septum  in- 
clined in  the  opposite  direction  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  16*).  In 
the  apical  cell  of  the  now  3-cellular  young  fruit  the 
division  is  repeated  several  times  by  alternately  inclined 
septa.  The  cells  of  the  second  degree  divide  by  radial 
longitudinal  septa,  and  the  cells  thus  produced  divide  into 
three-sided  inner  and  four-sided  outer  cells,  after  the  manner 
of  the  one  row  of  cells  of  the  third  degree  belonging  to 
the  archegonium.  In  the  four- sided  cells,  the  division  is 
repeated  by  radial  septa,  and  then  by  longitudinal  septa 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit  (PI.  XIII,  figs.  17,  18). 
When  the  young  fruit,  which  from  first  to  last  is  almost 
globular,  has  attained  its  full  size,  the  somewhat  tabular 
cells  of  its  upper  surface  divide  by  a  longitudinal  and 
transverse  septum  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface,  so  that 
the  outermost  cellular  layer  of  the  fruit  consists  of  cells  of 
which  the  basal  outUne  is  four  times  smaller  than  that  of 
the  inner  cells  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  19). 

In  each  of  the  latter  there  ensues  a  well-defined,  gelati- 
nous thickening  of  the  cell-wall  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  19).  Soon 
afterwards  the  cells  become  disconnected  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  oldest  outermost  portion  of  the  cell-wall.  The 
spherical  cells  thus  set  free  are  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spores.  In  each  of  them  four  special-mother-cells  origi- 
nate, each  of  which  produces  a  spore.  After  the  indivi- 
dualization of  the  spores  the  wall  of  the  half-ripe  capsule 
is  absorbed,  so  that  the  ripe  spores  lie  free  in  the  cavity  of 
the  globular  calyptra.  This  latter  is  formed  by  the  re- 
peated division  into  two  parts  of  the  cells  of  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  archegonium,  by  means  of  septa  perpendi- 
cular to  the  outer  surface,  such  division  alternating  once 
with  a  division  by  septa  parallel  to  the  outer  surface. 
The  calyptra  of  the  half-ripe  fruit  consists  of  two  layers  of 
cells  (PL  XIII,  figs.  17, 19) ;  towards  the  period  of  maturity 
the  inner  one  of  these  disappears.  The  neck  of  the  arche- 
gonium lasts  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  cells  often  assume 
a  beautiful  wine-red  coloiu:.  In  rare  instances  those  celk 
of  the  impregnated  archegonium  which  lie  beneath  the 
central  cell  of  the  ventral  portion  multiply,  so  that  the 
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form  of  the  organ  becomes  similar  to  that  of  the  arche- 
goniumofamoss. 

Riccia  glauca  not  unfirequently  produces  gemmae  in  the 
middle  of  the  tissue  of  the  older  shoots — small,  fleshy  masses 
of  cellular  tissue,  filled  with  granular  mucilage.  Their  out- 
line resembles  that  of  germ-plants ;  there  is,  however,  the 
material  distinction  that  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  fore 
edge  are  not  formed  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle 
one,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  middle  shoot 
does  not,  durmg  the  formation  of  the  lateral  ones,  continue 
in  its  lowest  stage  of  development,  but  it  forms  a  prominent, 
flattened,  conical  point  at  the  time  when  the  lateral  por- 
tions begin  to  protrude  themselves.  The  arrangement 
of  the  cells  agrees  with  that  of  the  shoots  of  perfect 
plants.  Gemmae  which  remain  long  surrounded  by  the 
tissue  of  the  stem  exhibit  the  internal  disintegration  of 
the  tissue  which  I  have  figiu-ed  in  Anthoceros  and 
Blasia.  The  commonest  of  all  liverworts  is,  strange  to 
say,  one  of  the  least  known.  The  numerous  investigations 
and  figures  of  Riccia  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  organs 
of  fructification  (Schmidel,  in  *  Icones,'  t.  xUv,  xlv ;  Hed- 
wig, *  Theoria  generationis,'  ed.  ii,  7,  31 ;  Bischoff*,  *  N. 
A.  A.  C.  L.,'  t.  xvii,  p.  ii,  fig.  911//;  Lindenberg's  large 
monograph  in  vol.  xviii  of  the  last-mentioned  Proceedings ; 
and  lastly,  Unger,  'Linnsea/  1839).  The  erroneous  notion, 
that  a  very  low  state  of  development  of  the  fruit  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  equally  low  state  of  development  of  the 
vegetative  organs,  seems  to  have  prevented  the  accurate 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  growth  in  Riccia,  which, 
in  comparison  with  Anthoceros  and  Pellia,  are  very  com- 
plicated. Lindenberg  expressly  and  repeatedly  denies  to 
the  genus  that  higher  organization,  and  even  the  leaves, 
which  he  figures  most  distinctly  in  very  manv  species.  The 
widely  spread  notion  that  the  growth  of  Riccia  is  radiate, 
proceeding  in  all  directions  from  a  common  median  point, 
may  be  disproved  by  the  examination  of  any  clod  of  earth 
taken  from  any  stubble  field  in  autumn  where  Riccia 
glauca  has  begun  to  germinate. 

BieUa  Reuteri,  Mont. — Amongst  the  various  forms  of 
liverworts,  Montague's  genus  Riella  ('  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,'  3rd 
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ser.,  t.  xviii,  p.  111 ;  Duriena,  1.  c,  t.  i,  p.  228  ;  t.  ii,  p.  50) 
is  the  most  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  very  peculiar 
habit.  The  Algerian  Jtiella  {Duriena)  helicophyüa  is  the 
most  striking  of  all ;  its  upright  leaf,  which  is  three  inches 
high,  and  shaped  like  a  winding  staircase,  being  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  of  vegetable  forms.  My  investiga- 
tions of  this  remarkable  genus  were  made  on  a  species 
found  by  Reuter  at  Geneva,  which  represents  in  miniature 
the  vegetative  phenomena  of  the  North  African  species.  I 
am  indebted  for  the  materials  for  my  work  to  the  kindness 
of  the  discoverer,  who  sent  me  numerous  living  specimens. 

Young  individuals,  whether  produced  from  spores  or 
adventitious  shoots  (PI.  XIV,  figs.  1—4),  are  formed  of 
short  rows  of  cells,  which  pass  at  the  fore  end  into  a  small, 
cellular  surface.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  is  that 
which  is  common  to  the  Riccieae  and  the  Marchantieae, 
viz.,  in  pairs  and  flabelliform,  originating  from  two  cells  of 
the  first  degree,  which  are  divided  alternately  by  transverse 
and  longitudinal  septa.  In  the  young  state  of  the  plant 
there  is  an  excess  of  formation  of  transverse  septa,  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  its  median  line,  and  consequently  of 
longitudinal  growth.  At  an  early  period  the  multiplica- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  cells  of  one  side  of  the  fore  edge 
considerably  exceed  that  of  the  other  side,  so  that  the 
punctum  vegetationis  of  the  young  Riella  is  turned  on  one 
side  (PL  XIV,  fig.  2). 

Contemporaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
leaves,  the  plant  develops  a  mid-rib,  by  the  production  in 
certain  cells  of  septa  parallel  to  its  surfaces ;  this  mid-rib 
is  a  strip  of  massive  cellular  tissue,  consisting  sometimes 
of  as  many  as  six  layers  of  cells,  which  runs  along  the  less 
highly  developed  side  of  the  shoot.  The  rib  forms  one 
margin  of  the  flat  stem,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  stem- 
joint  of  Marchantia,  of  which  the  membranous  left-hand 
wing  has  been  removed.  The  helicoid  winding  of  the 
stem  is  produced  by  the  lateral  twist  which  takes  place  in 
the  axis  as  it  grows  obliquely  upwards,  and  which  is  caused 
by  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  left-hand  side  wing. 
The  twist  is  always  to  the  right. 

Leaves  are  formed  oidy  on  the  mid-rib.     The  fraction  2^ 
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represents  their  arrangement.  Each  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
plant  has  two  longitudinal  rows.  The  leaf  originates  from 
the  multiplication  of  a  single  cell  protruding  above  the 
surface  of  the  terminal  bud  (PI.  XIV,  fig.  9).  In  its  early 
stages,  and  in  those  leaves  which  are  nearest  to  the  fore 
edge  of  the  rib,  the  successive  cell-formation  corresponds 
exactly  with  that  of  the  scales  of  ferns.  The  leaves  which 
lie  nearer  to  the  membranous  wing  are  considerably  and 
unsymmetrically  developed  in  breadth  in  their  middle 
region  (PL  XIV,  fig.  8). 

The  succession  of  the  shoots  in  Riella,  as  in  the  other 
Ricciese  and  Marchantieae,  is  pseudo-dichotomous.  The 
first  visible  ramification  takes  place  usually  in  the  early 
youth  of  new  individuals^  before  the  appearance  of  the 
first  leaves.  The  relation  of  the  two  side  shoots  to  the 
middle  principal  shoot,  of  which  the  development  is  ar- 
rested, and  the  amalgamation  of  the  latter  with  the  former, 
may  be  very  easily  observed  in  the  simple  cellular  surface 
(PI.  XIV,  figs.  4,  7*). 

The  growth  of  the  antheridia  commences  by  the  swelling 
of  a  marginal  cell  of  the  membranous  wing  close  to  the 
punctum  vegetationis,  and  by  the  separation  of  the  vesicular 
protrusion  from  the  original  cell«cavity  by  means  of  a 
transverse  septum.  By  the  exuberant  growth  of  the  cells 
adjoining  its  base  the  rudiment  of  the  antheridium  is  at 
once  surrounded  by  a  closely-fitting  sheath  (PI.  XIV,  figs. 
10,  11).  After  one  or  several  divisions  have  taken  place 
in  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  by  means  of  transverse  septa, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  short  stalk,  there  occurs 
in  the  hemispherical  cell  a  series  of  divisions  coinciding 
with  the  like  process  in  Riccia,  by  which  there  is  produced 
an  oval  body  consisting  of  cubical  cells,  the  mother-cells  of 
the  spermatozoa,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  large,  fiat  cells 
(PL  XIV,  fig.  12).  The  growing  antheridia  now  appear 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  folds  of  the  membranous  wing 
(PL  XIV,  fig.  13).  Antheridia  and  archegonia  are  always 
situated  on  different  shoots.  New  individuals  first  produce 
antheridia.  Archegonia  usually  appear  on  their  shoots  of 
the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  degree.  The  archegonia  are 
situated  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  and  are  distinguished  by  a 
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large,  central  cell,  with  comparatively  small  germinal  vesicles 
(PL  XIV,  figs.  U^  *). 

The  base  of  the  young  archegonium  is  surroimded  by 
a  small,  annular  sheath,  which,  before  impregnation,  is 
only  from  one  to  four  cells  in  height  (PI.  XIV,  fig.  14  6). 
After  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  fruit 
this  sheath  grows  rapidly  into  a  narrow-mouthed,  pitcher- 
shaped  covering,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells 
(PI.  XIV,  figs.  12,  13,  18). 

The  impregnated  germinal  vesicle  swells  at  once  to  the 
size  of  the  pear-shaped  ventral  cavity  of  the  archegonium 
(PI.  XIV,  fig.  13),  and  follows  the  enlargement  of  that 
cavity,  which  enlargement  is  caused  by  the  active  multi- 
plication of  the  cells  enclosing  it.  The  first  division  of 
the  primary  ceU  of  the  fruit  takes  place  by  a  horizontal 
septum,  which  divides  the  cell  into  a  semi-oval  superior, 
and  a  filiform  inferior,  moiety  (PL  XIV,  fig.  15).  By 
repeated  transverse  division  the  latter  becomes  the  fruit- 
stalk,  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  the  lower  end 
of  which,  at  a  later  period,  and  by  means  of  divisions 
caused  by  septa  parallel  to  the  axis,  becomes  transformed 
into  a  clavate,  cellular  body  (PL  XIV,  fig.  18).  The 
upper  half  becomes  the  capsule  of  the  finit ;  according  to 
the  general  rule  in  the  Ricciese  and  Marchantiese,  it  mul- 
tiplies by  repeated  divisions  of  the  cells  of  the  first  de- 
gree by  means  of  septa  inclined  alternately  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  (PL  XIV,  fig.  15).  After  about  eight 
such  divisions  the  capsule  becomes  globular;  its  outer 
layer,  the  cells  of  which  become  tabular,  forms  the  wall. 
The  cells  of  the  interior,  becoming  loosened  and  spheri- 
cal in  shape,  perfect  themselves  in  different  ways.  The 
contents  of  half  of  them  become  turbid  from  numerous 
fine  granules,  and  their  walls  increase  in  thickness. 
These  are  mother-cells,  containing  in  their  interior  four 
special-mother-cells,  usually  arranged  in  a  tetrahedron, 
firom  which  the  spores,  which  are  clothed  with  a  strong, 
delicately  marked  episporium,  are  developed  (PL  XIV, 
fig.  19).  The  formation  of  only  two  spores  in  a  mother- 
cell  is  an  irregularity  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  other 
cells  of  the  contents  of  the  capsule  remain  thin-walled. 
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and  starch-granules  appear  in  their  interior  (PL  XIV, 
fig.  19  6).  They  change  no  further  until  maturity.  This 
double  nature  of  the  cells  of  the  interior  of  the  capsule 
brings  to  mind  the  development  of  the  elaters  of  the 
TargioDieae  and  Marchantieae.  The  young  conditions  of 
the  elaters  of  the  latter  answer  exactly  to  the  permanent 
state  of  those  cells  of  Riella  which  are  intermixed  with 
the  spores  and  contain  starch-granules.  Riella  thus,  in 
more  than  one  point,  forms  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  RicciesB  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Targionieae  and 
Marchantiess  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MARCHANTIUÄ   AND   TAUG  ION  I Ä  JB. 

Marchantia  polymorpKa^  Fegatella  conica^  RebouUlia  hemi- 
aphericuy  Lunularia  vulgaris.  Targionia  hypophylla. 

The  growth  of  the  Marchantiese  and  Targionieae  resem- 
bles in  its  principal  phenomena  that  of  Fellia,  Riccia, 
and  Anthoceros.  The  essential  circmnstance,  viz.,  the 
origin  of  each  new  -shoot  by  the  amalgamation  of  three 
shoots,  which  are  developed  in  one  of  the  two  in- 
dentations of  the  fore  edge  of  an  older  shoot,  is  in  these 
plants,  especially  in  the  genera  Lunularia  and  Fegatella, 
more  clearly  marked  than  in  any  others.* 

The  vegetative  organs  oi  Marchantia  polymorpha,  Fega- 
teUa  conica,  Rebouillia  hemispherica,  Lunularia  vulgaris,  and 
Targionia  hypophylla  exhibit  great  similarity  in  development 

*  The  rudiments  of  those  shoots  of  Fegatalla  eoniea  which  are  to  be  deve- 
loped in  the  early  spring  originate  in  the  precedinf^  October ;  on  the  right  and 
leh  of  a  nearlj  hemispheric  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  situated  at  the  Dottom 
of  one  of  the  two  indentations  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  fuUj  developed  shoot  of 
the  next  higher  order,  there  are  formed  two  smaller,  almost  conical  shoots, 
which,  by  amalgamating  with  the  one  between  them,  form  the  bud  of  the  new 
thoot.  The  shoot  grows  slowly  in  a  longitudinal  direction  until  the  commence- 
ment of  winter;  the  fore  eige  of  the  median  shoot  becomes,  at  the  same  time, 
oontioually  wider  (PI.  XVlTfig.  I9  middle  of  November).  After  the  coldest 
months  are  over  there  is  formed  on  either  side  of  the  median  lobe  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  new  shoot,  which  has  already  attained  a  tolerablv  perfect  condition 
at  the  time  when  the  longitudinal  expansion  of  the  oldest  hinder  cells  of  the 
shoot  formed  at  the  commencement  of  winter  begins  to  cause  the  latter  to 
protrude  out  of  the  indentation  of  the  edge  of  the  stem-joint  of  the  previous 
year.  The  shoot  whose  lon^tudinal  expansion  commences,  appears  at  this 
time  as  if  bent  upwards ;  a  thick-fleshed,  small  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  already 
fllightly  fiircate  at  the  fore  edge  by  the  commencement  of  the  longitudinal 
development  of  the  shoots  of  a  new  order.  The  lateral  mar^ns  of  the  shoot 
are  bent  strongly  inwards,  and  it  is  closely  folded  together  in  its  median  line. 
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and  structure.  The  longitudinal  growth  of  each  shoot 
is  caused  by  repeated  division  in  its  apical  cells,  by  means 
of  alternately  inclined  septa  (Lunularia,  PL  XV,  fig.  19; 
Fegatella,  PI.  XVI,  fig.  3).  Soon  after  the  first  division  of 
this  kind  has  taken  place  in  the  mother-cell  of  a  new 
shoot  (which  mother-cell  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  axil 
of  two  older  shoots),  the  number  of  the  apical  cells  is 
doubled  by  the  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  septum 
(PI.  XVI,  fig.  2).  The  fore  edge  of  the  shoot  widens 
continually  during  and  until  the  cessation  of  its  longitu- 
dinal development,  by  means  of  repeated  division  of  the 
apical  cells  by  longitudinal  septa ;  this  increase  in  breadth 
is  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  plant  is  growing,  and  according  to  the  species 
of  plant.  The  differences  in  habit  in  different  species,  as 
well  as  in  individuals  of  the  same  species  growing  under 
different  circumstances,  depend,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
whether  the  lateral  margins  of  the  new  shoots  amalgamate 
with  the  adjoining  lobes  of  the  fore  edge  for  a  considerable 
length,  or  not.  Those  shoots  of  Fegatella  and  of 
Kebouillia  which  are  formed  late  in  autumn,  which  i-emain 
quiescent  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  and  develope 
themselves  in  early  spring,  remain  completely  separated 
from  the  projecting  portions  of  the  shoots  of  the  previous 
year ;  this  is  the  cause  of  the  jointed  appearance  of  the 
leaf-Hke  stem  of  these  species.  In  Marchantia,  in  Targionia 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  the  summer  shoots  of 
Fegatella  and  Rebouillia,  the  amalgamation  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  complete.  In  the  next  place,  differences  of 
habit  depend  also  upon  the  length  of  the  lines  of  amalga- 
mation of  the  three  shoots  which  combine  to  form  one 
shoot.  In  Fegatella,  and  in  specimens  of  Marchantia  poly- 
morpha  and  Lunularia  vidffariSy  which  grow  in  very  moist 
places,  the  amalgamation  is  far  more  considerable  than  in 
specimens  of  the  same  species  from  dry  habitats,*  or  than 

*  The  length  of  the  amalgamation  is  manifestlj  to  be  measured  bj  the 
number  of  cells,  and  not  by  unes  and  inches.  The  expansion  of  individual 
cells  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  tlie  absolute  length  of  the  shoots.  The 
latter  becomes  quite  enormous  when  new  shoots  of  MarchoMtia  polymorpha^ 
covered  by  older  portions  of  the  mother-plants,  are  making  their  way  to  the 
light. 
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is  the  case  in  Rebouillia  and  Targionia.  Differences  of 
habit  depend  also  upon  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the 
expansion  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  shoots  during  their 
longitudinal  growth,  and,  lastly,  upon  the  fact  whether  the 
older  shoots  die  and  moulder  away  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity.  In  Rebouillia  hemispherica  and  Fegatella  conica 
they  last  for  several  years ;  in  Targionia  and  Marchantia 
the  decay  of  the  older  generation  of  shoots  begins  very 
shortly  after  the  complete  formation  of  the  next  youngest 
shoots.  It  often  happens  that  almost  every  trace  of  the 
(pseudo)  furcate  ramification  of  the  plant  is  obliterated  by 
the  fact  of  a  new  shoot  being  developed  in  one  only  of  the 
indentations  of  the  fore  edge  of  an  older  shoot,  the  other 
new  shoot,  situated  in  the  other  indentation,  becoming 
abortive.  This  is  often  the  case  in  Rebouillia  and  Tar- 
gionia. The  buds  (bulbils  according  to  Mirbel)  of  Lunu- 
laria  and  Marchantia,  which  are  formed  in  special 
receptacles  on  the  median  Hue  of  the  shoots,  afford  a 
particularly  striking  example  of  the  above  species  of  rami- 
fication.  These  receptacles  are  formed  in  the  following 
manner: — ^in  the  earliest  stageof  the  shoot,  cell-multiplication 
commences,  either  all  round  the  spot  where  the  buds  are 
destined  to  be  formed,  or  in  a  semicircular  chain  of  cells 
(the  semicircle  lying  open  to  the  fix)nt)  of  the  upper  side  of 
the  shoot.  This  cell-multiplication  gives  rise  in  Mar- 
chantia to  an  annular,  in  Lunularia  to  a  horse-shoe  shaped 
cushion.  The  division  by  septa  parallel  to  the  surface,  of 
those  cells  of  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot  which  are  enclosed 
by  the  cushion,  soon  ceases,  whilst  it  continues  for  some 
time  in  the  cells  lying  outside.  Thus  the  space  of  the 
upper  surface  which  is  enclosed  by  the  cellular  rampart, 
and  is  destined  to  form  gemmae,  becomes  a  depression. 
The  margin  of  the  wall  grows  in  Lunularia  into  a  delicate 
membrane  (PI.  XV,  fig.  19),  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells.  In  Marchantia  from  sixteen  to  twenty  teeth  sprout 
ftt)m  it  (PI.  XV,  figs.  1,  1*),  which  inchne  towards  one 
another  when  young,  and  thus  cover  the  gemmae ;  after- 
wards they  become  upright.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  teeth  is  as  follows  : — every  other  cell  of  the 
edge  of  the  annular  wall  expands  considerably  outwards. 
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The  protruding  portion  is  separated  by  a  transverse  septum 
from  the  rest  of  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  which  is  then  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  septum.  The  cells  which  are  elevated 
above  the  margin  of  the  wall  are  transformed  into  flat 
teeth,  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  resulting  from  a 
division  by  transverse  septa,  which  is  continually  repeated 
in  each  apical  cell  (PI.  XV,  fig.  1*).  Repeated  division 
takes  place  in  the  interstitial  cells  by  means  of  longitudinal 
septa  perpendicular  to  the  broader  siu'face ;  and  by  this 
division,  which  begins  at  the  base  and  progresses  to  the 
apex  with  increasing  intensity,  the  teeth,  at  a  later  period, 
increase  in  breadth.  At  the  same  time  the  circumference 
of  the  annular  wall  of  the  bud-receptacle  increases,  through 
the  division  of  its  cells  by  means  of  longitudinal  septa. 
At  the  points  of  origin  of  the  teeth  this  latter  increase  cor- 
responds with  the  expansion  of  the  teeth ;  underneath  it  is 
much  less.  By  this  means  the  form  of  the  edge  of  the 
bud-receptacle  becomes  that  of  a  cup. 

Some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  marginal  teeth 
the  formation  of  the  first  gemmae  commences.  Individual 
cells  of  the  base  of  the  receptacle  produce  a  papilla  upon 
the  middle  point  of  their  free  upper  wall  (PI.  XV,  fig.  1*). 
This  papilla  is  soon  separated  by  a  transverse  septum 
from  the  rest  of  the  cell-cavity.  The  new  semi-oval  cell, 
after  previous  longitudinal  expansion,  is  divided  by  a 
transverse  septum  (PI.  XV,  fig.  1*).  The  lower  one  of 
the  cells  thus  produced  is  the  stalk,  the  other  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  gemma.  The  latter  increases  considerably  in 
breadth,  and  by  means  of  transverse  division,  which  is  always 
repeated  twice  in  the  terminal  cell,  it  becomes  transformed 
into  a  row  of  four  short,  wide,  and  low  cells.  Each  of  them 
divides  by  a  longitudinal  septum  (PL  XV,  fig.  2).  The 
three  lower  pairs  of  cells  thus  formed  are  divided  by  septa 
parallel  to  the  last-mentioned  septum ;  the  lower  pair  once, 
the  two  higher  pairs  twice.  The  repetitions  of  the  division 
occur,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  dways  in  the  outer  cells. 
Each  of  the  two  apical  cells  of  the  bud,  on  the  other  hand, 
divide  by  septa  having  a  strong  lateral  inclination,  into  an 
inner  and  an  outer  cell,  the  former  having  a  trapezoidal, 
and  the  latter  a  triangular  basal,  outUne.     The  former  is 
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soon  divided  by  a  septum  at  right  angles  to  the  longitu- 
dinal line  of  the  bud.  The  latter  cell,  after  previous  trans- 
verse expansion,  divides  by  a  septum  parallel  to  the  chord 
of  the  arc  represented  by  that  portion  of  the  margin  of 
the  bud  to  which  the  cell  in  question  belongs.  The  outer 
ones  of  the  newly  formed  cells  then  divide  by  septa  at 
right  angles  with  the  last-formed  septum  (PI.  XV,  figs. 
3 — B ;  and  compare  Nägeli's  excellent  account  of  this  pro- 
cess, *  Zeitschr.  f.  Bot.,'  Hft.  2,  S.  150).  The  further  in- 
crease in  the  cells  of  the  bud  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 
septa  in  the  cells  of  its  fore  edge  alternately  at  right  angles 
or  parallel  to  its  margin,  and  by  the  formation  of  septa 
parallel  to  the  margin  in  the  cells  of  the  edge  of  its  lower 
part.  The  increase  in  breadth  of  the  apex  exceeds,  at  an 
early  period,  that  of  the  base  (PI.  XV,  figs.  3,  4). 

The  longitudinal  growth  of  the  bud  is  limited,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  the  shoots  of  the  Marchantieae.  When  it 
is  finished  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  breadth  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  bud  commences.  Here  the  marginal 
cells  divide  repeatedly  by  septa  parallel  to  the  margin, 
alternating  with  radial  septa.  The  marginal  cells  also  of 
the  upper  part,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  apex, 
multiply  in  like  manner,  although  less  actively ;  they  are 
soon  overtaken  by  those  of  the  lower  part.  The  cells, 
however,  of  those  two  places  on  the  lateral  margins  at  which, 
at  an  earlier  period,  the  upper,  wider  half  of  the  bud 
separated  itself  from  the  lower,  narrower  portion,  take  no 
part  whatever  in  this  multiplication  (PI.  XV,  fig.  7),  and 
as  little  also  in  the  important  expansion  in  length  and 
breadth  which  occurs  shortly  afterwards  in  the  remaining 
cells  of  the  buds.  In  this  way  two  very  deep,  lateral  in- 
dentations are  produced  in  the  middle  of  the  buds,  the  inner- 
most space  of  which  indentations  is  occupied  by  a  group 
of  small  cells,  with  a  trapezoidal  basal  outline  (PI.  XV, 
figs.  7,  8).  At  the  time  when  as  many  as  ten  cells  can  be 
counted  in  the  longitudinal  line  of  the  bud,  this  group 
appears  as  a  single  layer  of  cells.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
it  begins  to  grow  in  thickness ;  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
division  of  the  cells  of  the  middle  region  by  horizontal 
septa  (PL  XV,  fig.  1*).     For  a  stiU  longer  period  the  Ion- 
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gitadinal  growth  of  the  bud  is  produced  exclusively  by  di- 
vision of  the  apical  eells,  by  means  of  septa  at  right  angles 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  bud;  the  transverse  septa  which 
appear  in  the  apical  cells  are  strictly  vertical ;  the  fore 
edge  of  the  bud  is  a  simple  cellular  layer.  Aftei-wards,  for 
the  first  time,  when  the  middle  region  has  become  more 
and  more  thickened  by  the  repeated  formation  of  septa 
parallel  to  the  surface,  and  when  this  thickening  has  ad- 
vanced close  to  the  fore  edge,  the  transverse  septa  appear  in 
the  apical  cells,  inclined  alternately  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  bud.  Thus  the 
form  of  longitudinal  growth  of  the  bud  passes  into  that 
which  occurs  in  the  shoots  of  older  plants. 

The  arrangement  of  the  buds  of  Lunularia  and  of 
Marchantia,  with  respect  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
shoot  upon  which  they  originate,  is  a  very  constant  one ; 
their  surfaces  are  always  at  right  angles  to  that  axis 
(PL  XV,  figs.  1*,  19).  Until  their  longitudinal  growth  is 
almost  completed,  the  buds  are  surrounded  by  a  trans- 
parent gelatinous  mucilage.  When  the  growth  of  the  bud 
in  length  and  breadth  is  ended,  the  cell  which  supports  it 
dies  and  withers,  and  the  bud  becomes  free.  A  moist  sub- 
stratum  outside  the  receptacle  is  all  that  is  now  necessary 
for  its  further  development. 

Under  such  circumstances  some  of  the  cells  of  its  under 
side  first  grow  out  into  rootlets.  Then  new  shoots  begin 
to  be  developed  from  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  indentations 
of  the  bud.  The  middle  cell  of  the  group  which  has  been 
so  long  arrested  in  its  growth,  and  which  is  somewhat 
larger  than  its  neiglibours,  becomes  the  mother-cell  of  the 
first  new  shoot  (PI.  XV,  fig.  8).  It  divides  by  a  transverse 
septum,  and  the  front  one  of  the  new  cells  by  a  longitudinal 
septum.  The  division  of  the  latter  by  laterally  inclined 
septa  causes  the  further  growth  of  the  shoot,  which  pro- 
ceeds precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which 
the  new  shoots  of  Pellia  epiphylla  develope  themselves, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  transverse  divisions  of 
the  apical  cells  are  always  produced  by  means  of  septa 
inclined  to  the  horizon  in  alternate  directions.  The  lateral 
margins  of  the  young  shoots  thus  formed  amalgamate 
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for  a  considerable  extent  with  those  of  the  indentation  of 
the  bud.  The  cells  which  have  amalgamated  expand  con-, 
siderably  in  length,  and  to  some  extent  in  breadth.  When 
a  shoot  is  formed  in  each  of  the  two  lateral  indenta- 
tions the  bud  becomes  developed  into  a  wide  band,  on  one 
side  of  which  may  be  seen  the  spot  at  which  the  bud  was 
attached  to  the  cell  which  bore  it,  and  which  spot  is  con- 
spicuous from  its  brown  colour,  and  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  cells  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  is  the  case 
in  Marchantia  polyniorpha  (PI.  XV,  fig.  9).  In  Luntdaria 
vul^arisy  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  rule  almost  without  ex- 
ception  that  a  shoot  is  developed  only  on  one  side  of 
the  bud,  the  shoot  on  the  other  side  becoming  abortive. 
Here  the  bud  in  its  further  growth,  assumes  the  form  of 
a  disc  drawn  out  in  breadth,  and  having  an  indentation 
on  one  side.  On  the  other  side  it  sends  out  a  long 
band,  constricted  at  the  fore  edge,  and  on  a  third  side 
the  primary  place  of  attachment  is  still  visible  (PI.  XV, 
fig.  20). 

On  both  sides  of  the  new  shoot,  and  in  the  angles 
which  it  forms  with  the  prominent  portions  of  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  bud,  two  new  cellular  masses  are  formed 
which  are  capable  of  development — in  the  first  place  a 
median,  and  then  two  lateral  shoots.  The  shoot  com- 
posed of  the  three  amalgamated  shoots  unites  by  its  lateral 
margins  with  those  portions  of  the  next  oldest  shoot 
which  adjoin  it  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  it 
soon  makes  its  appearance  out  of  the  indentation,  in  the 
form  of  a  flat  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  having  two  notches 
at  the  fore  edge,  and  becoming  wider  in  front. 

A  second  form  of  growth,  in  which  the  shoots  make 
their  appearance  in  irregular  positions,  occurs  occasionally 
in  Lunularia  and  Marchantia,  and  more  frequently  in 
Targionia,  Rebouillia,  and  Fegatella.  A  process  of  cell- 
multipHcation  commences  in  individual  cells  (usually  near 
the  median  line)  of  the  under  side  of  perfect  shoots,  by 
means  of  which  slender,  delicate  shoots  are  produced,  which 
soon  throw  out  rootlets,  and  which,  by  the  decay  of  their 
posterior  parts,  separate  from  the  *  mother-plant  and  be- 
come independent  individuals.     They  exhibit  exactly  the 
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same  arrangement  of  the  cells  as  the  vigorous  normal 
shoots  of  the  mother-plant ;  this  may  be  observed  most 
clearly  in  Fegatella  conica.  The  mode  of  ramification  of 
this  second  form  of  bud  agrees  with  that  of  germ-plants ; 
the  fore  edge  widens  considerably,  the  lateral  portions 
grow  more  vigorously  than  the  median  point,  and  from  the 
latter  a  new  shoot  protrudes,  at  whose  sides  the  shoots  of 
a  new  order  originate.  This  process  differs  materially 
from  the  development  of  the  bulbils.  There  is  here  the 
same  difference  as  exists  between  the  development  of  the 
germ-plants  and  the  buds  of  Riccia. 

The  leaves  of  the  Marchantieae  are  delicate  lamellae  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  closely  pressed  to  the  under  side  of  the  flat  stem. 
In  an  advanced  state  they  sometimes  exhibit  at  the  base  a 
double  layer  of  cells  containing  a  small  quantity  of  chloro- 
phyll, the  remainder  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  hyaline 
cells.  They  develope  themselves  in  a  backward  direction, 
towards  the  place  where  three  shoots  unite  to  form  one  shoot, 
and  are  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoot,  in  two  rows 
parallel  to  its  longitudinal  axis,  arranged  according  to  the 
fraction  \.  The  first  rudiments  of  the  leaf  are  formed  as 
follows  : — one  of  the  cells  of  the  under  side  of  the  stem 
protrudes  outwardly,  and  the  protuberance  becomes  divided 
from  the  original  cell-cavity  by  a  transverse  septum  (PI. 
XVI,  fig.  15).  At  this  time  the  stem  is  but  little  developed 
in  breadth,  and  is  almost  semicircular  in  a  transverse 
section.  The  rudiment  of  the  leaf  increases  in  length  by 
repeated  transverse  division  of  its  apical  cell.  The  cells 
of  the  second  degree  are  divided  by  longitudinal  septa 
(PI.  XVI,  figs.  15,  16).  In  Fegatella  conica  this  division, 
even  in  the  youngest  stage  of  the  leaf,  extends  as  far  as  the 
apical  cell ;  the  leaf,  when  only  four  cells  in  height,  appears 
to  consist  of  a  short,  double  row  of  flat  cells  (PL  XVI, 
fig.  11).  The  three  pairs  of  interstitial  cells  divide  by 
septa  parallel  to  the  margin,  and  the  two  apical  cells  by 
septa  inclined  somewhat  laterally.  The  two  inner  ones  of 
the  four  cells  which  at  this  period  constitute  the  fore 
edge  of  the  young  leaf  are  now  divided  by  transverse 
septa,  and  the  four  cells  thus  formed  by  longitudinal  septa 
(PI.  XVI,  fig.  12).     The  outline  of  the  leaf  then  becomes 
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rounded  by  a  process  of  cell-formation  which  appears 
very  similar  to  that  by  which  the  cells  of  the  very  young 
gemmae  of  Marchantia  increase  in  breadth  (PI.  XVI,  fig. 
13).  The  cell-multiplication  on  the  side  of  the  leaf  furthest 
from  the  median  Une  of  the  shoot  soon  exceeds  that  of  the 
other  side,  causing  the  one-sided  appearance  which  is 
usual  in  the  leaves  of  Marchantia.  The  cell-multiplication 
is  arrested  at  the  apex,  whilst  it  continues  at  the  base. 
Many  of  the  marginal  cells  grow  into  crooked,  short,  bi- 
cellular,  clavate  hairs,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  close 
under  the  fore  edge  of  rapidly  growing  shoots  of  Pellia,  as 
well  as  in  the  young  parts  of  many  other  Jungermanniae. 
Individual  cells,  arranged  at  definite  distances  on  the 
margin,  multiply  for  a  longer  period  than  their  neighbours, 
by  which  means  the  leaf  soon  becomes  angular. 

The  development  of  the  leaves  of  Targionia,  Rebouillia, 
Lunularia,  and  Marchantia,  appears  not  to  difier  essentially 
from  the  above.  In  Marchantia  pdymorpha  even  the 
leaves  exhibit  the  tendency,  common  in  these  plants,  of 
sending  out  from  the  margins  of  their  vegetative  organs 
dentate,  chafiy  processes,  a  tendency  which  is  seen  on 
the  marginal  scales  on  the  edges  of  the  bud-receptacles 
on  the  perichaete  and  perigone.  By  these  processes  the 
leaves  are  beautifully  fringed. 

The  well  known  characteristic  structure  of  the  flat  stem 
of  the  Marchantiese  is  marked  by  the  separation  of  the 
tissue  of  the  stem  into — first,  an  inferior  layer  of  large, 
very  elongated  cells,  without  intercellular  spaces; — secondly, 
a  layer  superimposed  upon  the  latter  layer,  and  con- 
sisting of  monihform  rows  of  cells,  separated  by  wide 
air-cavities  and  rich  in  chlorophyll,  which  layer  is  di- 
vided into  partitions  by  rhomboidal,  oelliüar  walls,  each 
consisting  oi  a  single  stratum ; — and,  lastly,  an  epider- 
mis with  transparent  cell-contents,  covering  the  latter 
layer,  which  is  in  close  connexion  only  with  the  cellu- 
lar walls  just  mentioned,  and  is  pierced  by  a  stomate 
of  peculiar  structure  at  the  middle  point  of  each  of  the 
partitions  of  the  underljdng  layer.  The  foundation  of 
this  peculiar  structure  is  laid  at  a  very  early  period. 
At  a  little  distance  behind  the  punctum  vegetationis  of 
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the  very  young  shoot,  long  before  the  completion  of  its 
growth  in  thickness,  air-cavities  are  formed  just  under 
the  upper  surface,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  single 
layer  of  cells  (PI.  XV,  fig.  21;  PL  XVI,  fig.  3).  The 
portions  of  tissue  between  the  air-cavities  form  a  network 
of  single  rows  of  cells.  As  these  cells  continue  to  divide 
by  septa  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  stem,  the  lid 
of  the  air-cavities  is  carried  upwards.  The  base  of 
the  cavities  is  quite  flat.  Lastly,  after  repeated  pre- 
vious  bipartition  of  the  cells  of  the  base,  by  means  of 
vertical  septa  placed  crosswise,  the  latter  cells  protrude 
upwards  (PI.  XV,  fig.  21),  and  by  repeated  transverse 
division  are  quickly  transformed  into  the  moniliform 
chains  of  cells  which,  when  the  shoot  is  perfected,  are 
pressed  closely  to  one  another  and  fill  up  the  air-cavi- 
ties. 

The  epidermal  cell  which  is  situated  over  the  middle 
of  each  air-cavity  separates  by  repeated  bipartition  into 
four  (Marchantia),  six  (Fegatella,  PL  XVI,  fig.  4),  or 
more  (Rebouillia)  three-sided  cells  arranged  in  a  circle. 
In  the  centre  of  the  circle  the  cells  part  from  one 
another;  a  polyhedral  opening  is  formed,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which,  owing  to  the  expansion  in  a  tangential 
direction  of  the  surrounding  cells,  is  often  considerable, 
and  through  which  the  air-cavities,  in  which  air  is  secreted 
at  an  early  period,  comes  into  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  first  development  of  the  stomata  of  the  Mar- 
chantieae  is  only  distinguished  from  that  of  higher  plants 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  one  bipartition  of  the  mother- 
cell  precedes  the  opening  of  the  conamissure  of  the  cells 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  opening. 

The  cells,  irom  four  to  eight  in  number,  which  sur- 
round the  stomata  of  the  Marchantiese  divide,  during  the 
expansion  of  the  stem  to  which  they  belong,  by  means 
of  septa  parallel  to  the  small  side  walls ;  this  often  occurs 
repeatedly,  so  that  a  hollow  arch,  with  a  perforated  apex, 
is  formed  over  the  middle  point  of  the  air-cavity.  The 
outer  walls  of  the  circular,  wart-Uke  protuberance  of  the 
epidermis  divide  also  by  radial  septa. 

The  inflorescence  of  a  Marchantia  owes  its  origin  to  the 
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preponderating  development  in  thickness  and  length,  and 
the  proportionally  small  development  in  breadth,  of  the 
median  component  of  the  last  vegetative  shoot.  In  its 
earliest  youth  it  exhibits  a  hemispherical,  and  at  a  some- 
what later  period  a  cylindrical,  mass  of  fleshy,  cellular 
tissue,  with  a  bluntly  rounded  apex  (PI.  XVI,  fig.  5 ; 
PL  XI,  fig.  10).  Its  longitudinal  growth  results,  as  is 
the  case  in  vegetative  shoots,  from  repeated  division  of  the 
apical  cell  by  means  of  alternately  incUned  septa,  except 
that  at  the  first  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  in- 
florescence no  more  than  one  apical  cell  is  present  (PL  XVI, 
fig.  5).  During  the  further  development  there  is  formed 
on  its  under  side  a  deep  channel,  which  is  (PL  XVI, 
fig.  7)  destined  to  receive  the  rootlets  which  are  produced 
at  a  later  period  by  the  upper  pileate  portion,  into  which 
the  apex  of  the  young  rudiment  of  the  head  of  the  fruit  is 
transformed  by  means  of  active  growth  in  the  direction  of 
its  breadth.  The  under  side  of  the  stem  of  some  species 
{Marchantia  polymorpha,  PL  XVI,  fig.  17,  for  instance) 
exhibits  two  such  channels.  In  both  cases  the  channels 
appear  to  originate  in  an  active  multiplication  of  the  cells  of 
the  inverted  sides  of  the  stem  of  the  receptacle.  The  root- 
lets first  appear  from  the  lower  end  of  the  channel,  and  pene- 
trate into  the  ground. 

The  shoot  which  produces  the  inflorescence  bears  nu- 
merous narrow,  scattered  leaves,  in  which  the  apex  always 
consists  of  one  cell  and  the  base  of  (at  the  most)  a  few 
cells.  The  leaves  are  not  produced  on  the  apical  portion, 
which  eventually  forms  the  fruit.  It  may  often  be  observed 
that  the  cells  of  the  base  in  these  leaves  multiply  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  those  of  the  apex. 
\  The  lateral  portions  of  the  undermost  oldest  parts  of  the 
common  stem  of  Rebouiliia  hemispherica  extend  consider- 
ably forwards ;  they  close  together  so  as  to  form  a  very 
narrow,  linear  fissure  in  front  of  the  transversely  oval  chan- 
nel, and  they  amalgamate  with  the  prominent  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  fore  edge  of  the  shoot  upon  which  the  fruit- 
stem  is  situated.  The  outer  surface  bears  connivent  leaves 
above  the  apex  of  the  rudiment  of  the  inflorescence.  The 
longitudinal  channel  of  the  under  side  of  the  fruit- stem  docs 
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not  reach  quite  to  its  base ;  it  projects  in  the  form  of  a 
blunt  knob  into  the  indentation  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  last 
vegetative  shoot  (PI.  XII,  fig.  17). 

The  diflferentiation  of  the  tissue  of  the  leafy,  expanded, 
vegetative  shoots  is  not  continued  into  the  stem  of  the  fruc- 
tifying shoot.  At  the  point  where  it  is  attached  to  the  next 
older  shoot  the  upper  side  of  the  stem  decreases  by  a  steep 
inclination  to  the  extent  of  the  height  of  the  layer  which 
bears  the  air-cavities  (PI.  XV,  fig.  12  ;  PI.  XVI,  fig.  17). 

The  archegonia  spring  from  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
receptacle  in  the  form  of  cylinders  of  cellular  tissue  directed 
obliquely  upwards  (PI.  XV,  fig.  6).  The  essential  features  of 
their  development  and  structure  correspond  with  those  of 
the  Jungermanniae  and  the  mosses.  Very  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  archegonia  the  portion  of  the  receptacle 
above  them  begins  to  grow  considerably  in  breadth,  and 
also  downwards.  The  archegonia,  in  consequence,  appear 
shortly  afterwards  to  be  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the 
expanded  receptacle  (PI.  XV,  fig.  1 1  ;  PL  XVI,  fig.  7).  The 
receptacle  of  RebouUla  hemispherica  usually  produces  only 
four  archegonia ;  sometimes  one  more,  frequently  less.  The 
cells  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
archegonium  divide  at  an  early  period  by  septa  parallel  to 
the  axis  ]  even  before  the  bursting  of  the  apex  the  central 
cell  is  surrounded  by  a  double  layer  of  cells  (PI.  XVI, 
fig.  1 7).  The  neck  is  considerably  bent  upwards.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  receptacle  above  the  archegonia  takes  place 
at  a  late  period  compared  with  the  other  Marchantieae, 
i.  e.  not  till  after  the  opening  of  the  apices  of  the  arche- 
gonia. The  growth  of  the  margin  of  the  receptacle  down- 
wards is  at  first  more  vigorous  between  the  archegonia  than 
above  them. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  impregnated  archegonia  these 
circumstances  are  altered.  The  tissue  of  the  receptacle 
above  them  increases  in  mass  not  less  actively  than  in  their 
neighbourhood.  A  fleshy  sheath  is  formed,  encircling  the  fore 
part  and  sides  of  the  swollen  ventral  portion  of  the  arche- 
gonium. Behind  the  young  cal3rptra  also  the  margins  of  tho 
sheath  approximate  to  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow 
fissure ;  the  bent  neck  only  of  the  archegonium  projects  out 
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of  the  narrow  covering  which  is  closely  attached  to  the 
calyptra  (PI.  XVI,  fig.  20).  Viewed  from  the  outside,  these 
processes  of  the  receptacle  appear  like  fleshy  appendages  of 
its  margin.  The  number  of  them  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  impregnated  archegonia,  viz.,  from  one  to  five.  (See 
Bischoffs  figures,  *  N.  A.  A.  C.  L.,*  vol.  xvii,  part  2,  pi.  49, 
figs.  1—4.) 

The  tendency  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium 
of  Rebouillia  to  develope  itself  largely  is  especially  remark- 
able in  archegonia  just  impregnated.  Here  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  cells  near  the  central  cell  is  so  rapid  that  the 
latter  becomes  a  wide,  flask-shaped  cavity,  even  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  division  of  the  germinal  vesicle  con- 
tained in  its  interior.  This  elongated,  ellipsoidal  cell  lies 
free  in  the  cavity,  entirely  imbedded  in  transparent  muci- 
lage (PI.  XVII,  fig.  18). 

The  fruit-rudiment  in  Rebouillia,  like  that  of  Riccia, 
Targionia,  Marchantia,  and  Fegatella,  exhibits  the  remark- 
able species  of  growth  which  occurs  in  the  fruit  of  mosses, 
although,  in  other  respects,  the  plants  just  mentioned 
are  nearer  to  the  Jungermannise  than  to  the  mosses. 
This  growth  consists  in  the  division  of  the  mother-cell  by 
a  strongly  inclined  septum,  and  a  continually  repeated  di- 
vision of  the  apical  cell  of  the  fruit-rudiment  by  means  of 
septa  inclined  alternately  in  two  directions.  The  form  of  the 
young  fruit-rudiment  is  very  slender  (PI.  XVI,  fig.  19);  it 
IS  only  a  double  row  of  elongated  ceUs.  The  longitudinal 
growth,  however,  soon  ends;  a  considerable  multiplica- 
tion of  the  cells  commences  in  a  diametrical  direction, 
a  multiplication  which  is  more  active  at  the  apex  (the  future 
capsule)  and  at  the  base  (the  growing  knobby  enlargement) 
than  in  the  middle  (the  future  fruit-stalk).  The  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  so  considerable  at  the  approach  of 
maturity  that  it  usually  entirely  destroys  the  upper  part 
of  the  calyptra;  it  then  lies  naked  in  the  fleshy  sheath 
formed  by  the  growth  of  the  margin  of  the  receptacle. 
Fegatella  conica  developes  from  six  to  eight  archegonia  on 
the  lateral  margins  of  its  receptacle  (PL  XVI,  fig.  6). 
These  arche^nia  are,  at  an  early  period,  surrounded  by  the 
receptacle,  which  is  growing  rapioly  in  breadth.     The  mass 
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of  the  receptacle  increases  very  considerably  round  the 
base  of  each  archegonium,  so  that  these  soon  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  deep,  almost  cylindrical,  cavities,  sunk  in  the 
imder  side  of  the  receptacle  (PL  XVII,  figs.  7,  8).  The 
fructification  consists,  as  it  were,  of  as  many  amalgamated 
comet-shaped  masses  of  cellular  tissue  as  there  are 
archegonia.  The  very  considerable  expansion  of  the  cells 
of  these  masses  causes  their  margins,  in  half-developed 
receptacles,  to  extend  close  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
common  fruit-stalk. 

The  archegonia  of  Fegatella  resemble  those  of  Rebouillia 
in  the  early  and  extensive  development  of  their  ventral 
portion.  Like  the  great  number  of  liverworts  whose 
archegonia  have  to  live  through  the  winter,  they  exhibit  the 
early  duplication  of  the  cellular  layer  surrounding  the  central 
cell  of  the  ventral  portion,  and  the  extensive  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  young  calyptra  after  the  occur- 
rence of  impregnation  (PI.  XVI,  fig.  8).  The  neok  is  pro- 
portionately long. 

The  rudimentary  fruit,  when  consisting  only  of  a  few 
cells,  may  be  very  easily  detached  (PI.  XVI,  fig.  9).  The 
ladder-like  arrangement  of  its  cells,  caused  by  the  repeated 
division  of  an  apical  cell  by  means  of  alternately  inclined 
septa,  is  uncommonly  sharply  defined.  The  growth  of  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  young  fruit  in  thickness,  t.  e.  the 
foundation  of  the  capsule,  commences  at  a  very  early  period 
(PL  XVI,  fig.  10).  The  lower  portion  of  the  fruit-stem  is 
very  slightly  developed ;  the  formation  of  a  knotty  enlarge- 
ment of  its  base  is  entirely  suppressed.  As  observed  by 
Schmidel  ('Icones  plant./  p.  121)  and  Bischoff^,  the  stem 
detaches  itself  spontaneously  when  the  fniit  is  ripe  from  the 
tissue  in  which  it  is  inserted.  The  first  archegonia  of 
Marchantia  polymarpha  appear  in  like  manner  at  the  margin 
of  the  young  receptacle,  usually  eight  in  number,  placed  at 
regular  distances.  Those  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  recep- 
tacle {i.  e.  turned  away  from  the  fore  edge  of  the  plant) 
are  developed,  as  in  Rebouillia  and  Fegatella,  much  earlier 
than  those  on  the  opposite  part  (PL  XV,  figs.  11,  12). 
Very  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  archegonia  new 
ones  are  formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  pileate  receptacle. 
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and  nearer  to  its  centre,  arranged  in  radial  double  rows 
(PL  XV,  fig.  11).  A  phenomenon,  of  which  traces  are 
seen  in  Rebouillia,  is  very  strongly  marked  in  Marchantia : 
the  underside  of  the  margin  of  the  receptacle  is  developed 
at  a  very  early  period  between  each  two  archcgonia  into  a 
process  extending  downwards  for  a  considerable  distance, 
whose  form  gradually  passes  from  that  of  a  hemispherical 
wart  to  that  of  a  long,  cylindrical  prolongation,  curved 
slightly  inwards,  with  deep,  longitudinal  furrows  on  the 
under  side,  in  which  rootlets  lie  concealed. 

The  archegonia  oi  Marchantia  poly  morpha  are  large-celled, 
the  ventral  portion  being  remarkably  swollen  at  an  early 
period.  A  single  layer  of  flat,  tabular  cells  surrounds  the 
proportionably  large  central  cell  of  the  ventral  portion, 
which  is  attached  almost  immediately  to  the  under  side  of 
the  receptacle.  The  neck  of  the  archegonium,  which  in  its 
earliest  youth  is  curved  strongly  upwards  (PL  XV,  fig.  12), 
is  pointed  directly  downwards  at  the  time  when  the  apex 
opens  (PL  XV,  figs.  13,  14). 

After  the  parting  asunder  of  the  cells  of  the  apex,  the 
central  cell  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  impregnated  arche- 
gonimn  enlarges  very  considerably.  A  free,  oval  cell  entirely 
fills  its  inner  cavity.  Its  large  central  nucleus  is  very 
plainly  distinguishable  as  a  clear  vesicle  in  the  thick 
granular  mucilage  (PL  XV,  figs.  13, 14).  The  transfonna- 
tion  of  this  cell  into  the  rudimentary  finit  is  introduced  by 
the  appearance  of  a  much  inclined  longitudinal  septum 
PI.  XV,  fig.  15).  The  septa,  which  are  formed  at  a  later 
period  in  the  apical  cell,  diverge  only  very  slightly  from  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  fruit.  I  have  but  seldom  and  only 
imperfectly  succeeded  in  detaching  the  yoimg  rudimentary 
fruit.  It  remains  for  some  time  spherical ;  its  cells  soon 
become  very  small  by  repeated  cell-divisions. 

After  the  first  divisions  of  the  primary  cell  of  the  rudi- 
mentary fruit,  the  cells  of  the  young  calyptra  double  them- 
selves by  the  formation  of  septa  parallel  to  the  outer  surface. 
A  special  covering  has  at  an  earlier  period  been  formed 
close  round  each  impregnated  archegonium.  The  ring  of 
bells  of  the  under  side  of  the  receptacle  which  surrounds  the 
case  of  the  archegonium  protrudes  outwards ;  the  protru- 
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ding  portions  are  separated  from  the  original  cell-cavity  by 
transverse  septa  (PL  XV,  fig.  13).  By  repeated  transverse 
divisions  of  the  apical  cells  of  the  membranous  sheath,  pro- 
duced by  septa  parallel  to  the  free  margin,  the  young 
covering  grows  in  length  (PI.  XV,  fig.  14).  Its  fur- 
ther development,  viz.,  the  transformation  of  the  cylin- 
drical shape  into  that  of  a  distended  pitcher  (PI.  XV, 
fig.  15),  corresponds  to  that  of  the  covering  of  Frullania 
dUatata, 

Close  under  the  arched  upper  surface  of  the  receptacle 
of  Marchantia,  including  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
upward-growing  shoots  of  the  lateral  margin,  numerous  air- 
cavities  are  formed,  even  before  the  first  appearance  of 
the  archegonia.  They  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  air-cavities  of  the  stem.  At  the  first  appearance  of  the 
air-cavity  one  epidermal  cell  only  detaches  itself  from  the 
underlying  tissue  of  the  receptacle  (PI.  XVI,  fig.  17,  un- 
derneath, to  the  right).  By  repeated  transverse  division 
of  the  mural  rows  of  cells  lying  between  the  air-cavities, 
the  lid  of  the  cavity  is  carried  rapidly  upwards.  This 
epidermal  cell,  which  closes  the  air-cavity,  forms  itself  into 
a  stomate.  It  divides  by  a  septum  perpendicular  to  the 
outer  surface,  as  is  the  case  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
stomata  of  the  upper  side  of  vegetative  shoots;  both 
daughter-cells  then  divide  by  a  septum  at  right  angles  to 
the  one  last  formed  (PI.  XVI,  fig.  17,  in  the  middle).  The 
four  cells  part  asunder  at  their  edges  of  contact,  and  the 
air-cavities  come  into  connexion  with  the  outward  air. 
The  four  cells  of  which  the  young  stomate  now  consists 
divide  repeatedly  by  transverse  septa.  The  first  partitions 
thus  formed  are  parallel  to  the  upper  side  of  the  receptacle ; 
the  later  ones,  which  are  produced  in  the  upper  and  under 
of  the  newly  formed  cells,  are  strongly  inclined  either  towards 
or  away  from  the  passage  which  traverses  the  axis  of  the 
stomate.  'i'he  apex  of  the  organ  protrudes  above  the  upper 
side  of  the  receptacle  in  the  form  of  a  conical  wart,  open  at 
the  apex ;  the  base  lies  deep  down  in  the  air-cavity 
(PI.  XVI,  fig.  7).  The  middle  part  of  the  canal,  which 
traverses  the  stomate,  is  strongly  distended.  In  the  mean 
time  the  apical  cells  of  the  cellular  walls,  which  separated 
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the  individual  air-cavities  from  one  another,  have  also 
multiplied  considerably.  A  remarkable  transverse  ex- 
pansion has  preceded  the  repeated  bipartitions  (PI.  XVI, 
fig.  17,  at  the  bottom,  on  the  left  side);  the  sides  of  the 
cells  are  at  an  early  period  forced  above  the  air-cavity,  to 
which  they  are  contiguous.  The  process  of  the  production 
of  those  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the  receptacle,  which  are 
in  connexion  with  the  cellular  layers  separating  the  air- 
cavities,  consequently  soon  helps  to  form  the  hd  of  those 
cavities,  which  at  an  earlier  stage  was  represented  only  by 
the  young  stomate  or  its  mother-cell. 

The  base  of  the  side  walls  of  the  air-cavities  of  Mar- 
chantia  soon  produce  moniliform  chains  of  cells  filled  with 
chlorophyU.  In  RebouilUa  most  of  the  cells  of  those  walls 
do  not  usually  do  more  than  project  considerably,  but 
individual  cells  grow  out  into  short,  cellular  rows.  The 
walls  of  the  air-cavities  of  the  receptacle  of  Fegatella  remain 
for  a  very  long  time  smooth  and  even. 

The  median  component  part  of  the  fructifying  shoot  of 
Tarffionia  liypophylla  does  not  become  changed  into  a 
specially  formed  receptacle,  but  developes  the  archegonia  at 
once,  the  latter  being  from  one  to  five  in  number  (PL  XV, 
fig.  21).  The  lower  half  of  the  archegonia  is  pressed  into 
the  exceedingly  narrow  fissure,  within  which  the  lateral 
wings  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  fertile  shoot  confine  the  rudi- 
mentary median  part.  The  necks  of  the  archegonia,  which 
are  bent  upwards,  project  from  the  fissure  into  space.  A 
considerable  increase  of  the  parts  of  the  tissue  adjoining 
the  archegonia  in  front  commences  even  during  the  longi- 
tudinal growth  of  the  latter.  At  the  junction  of  the 
median  shoot  with  the  lateral  wings  of  the  fore  edge, 
above  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  archegonia,  the  cellu- 
lar layers  expand  and  multiply  vigorously  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction ;  their  thickness  is  proportionate  to  the 
development  of  the  layer  of  air-cavities.  Before  the  apices 
of  the  archegonia  open,  a  flat  covering  is  formed,  which 
exceeds  the  archegonia  in  height,  and  which  unites  the 
approximated  lateral  portions  of  the  fore  edge  into  one 
surface.  The  separation  of  the  upper  side  of  the  stem  into 
the  layer  of  air-cavities   and  the    epidermal  layer  takes 
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place  within  this  covering  (PL  XV,  fig.  2 1 ) .  At  the  same 
time  broad,  fleshy,  cellular  masses,  concave  above  and 
within,  rise  out  of  the  angles  between  the  median  shoot 
(which  bears  the  archegonia)  and  the  lateral  wings.  They 
amalgamate  with  one  another,  and  by  their  upper  margin 
they  unite  with  the  above-mentioned  covering.  Thus,  there 
is  formed  a  blunt,  triangular  envelope,  enclosing  the  lower 
part  of  the  archegonia,  from  the  narrow  three-sided  opening 
of  which  the  apices  of  the  uninipregnated  archegonia  pro- 
trude (PI.  XV,  fig.  21).  The  rather  thin  walls  of  the  enve- 
lope, which  are  turned  downwards,  consist  of  homogene- 
ous cellular  tissue. 

When  a  rudimentary  firuit  is  formed  in  an  archegonium 
the  envelope  enlarges  with  wonderful  rapidity,  especially  by 
expansion  of  its  cells.  It  very  soon  entirely  encloses  the 
impregnated  archegonium.  The  cells  adjoining  the  mouth, 
which  continues  very  narrow,  grow  out  into  short  papillsB. 

The  archegonia  are  slender,  almost  cylindrical.  The 
cropped  appearance  of  the  apex,  which  occurs  also  in  the 
archegonia  of  the  Marchantieae,  is  seen  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness (PL  XV,  figs.  22,23).  The  cells  of  the  ventral  portion 
double  themselves  at  an  early  period  by  septa  parallel  to  the 
circumference.  The  inner  cells  adjoining  the  central  cell  be- 
come fiUed  with  granular  matter,  as  in  PeUia  (PL  XV,  fig. 
22).  Immediately  after  impregnation  the  cells  of  the  incipient 
calyptra  multiply  very  rapidly,  so  that,  as  in  Rebouillia, 
the  central  cell  becomes  a  fusiform  cavity,  in  which  the 
mother-cell  of  the  rudimentary  firuit  Kes  free  (PL  XV, 
fig.  22). 

The  rudimentary  fruit  in  its  earliest  youth  is  narrowly 
spindle-shaped,  composed  of  two  double  rows  of  cells  (PL 
XV,  fig.  24,  detached;  fig.  28,  enclosed  by  the  calyptra).  The 
growth  in  thickness  begins  much  earlier  at  the  upper  end 
than  at  the  lower  (PL  XV,  figs,  23,  25).  'Ihe  latter  pene- 
trates  deeply  into  the  tissue  of  that  portion  of  the  stem 
which  bears  the  impregnated  archegonium,  and  which  has 
become  transformed  by  active  and  repeated  division  of  its  cells 
into  a  conical,  cellular  mass.  The  lower  end  of  the  rudi- 
mentary fruit,  which  is  originally  of  a  pointed,  conical  form, 
changes  gradually  into  a  spherical  enlargement  by  trans- 
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verse   expansion  and  subsequent  repeated  bipartition   of 
the  cells  of  its  circumference  (PI.  XV,  fig.  26). 

The  arrangement  of  the  spore-mother-cells  and  of  the 
elaters  in  Targionia,  and  also,  it  would  seem,  in  the  Marchan- 
tiea),  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  FosBomhronia  pusilla. 
At  the  time  of  the  difierentiation  of  the  two  kinds  of  contents 
of  the  capsule,  the  cells  destined  to  form  the  elaters  are 
hardly  perceptibly  longer  and  thinner  than  the  future 
mother-cells  of  the  spores  (PL  XV,  fig.  29).  The  elaters 
and  spore-mother-cells  lie  across  one  another  somewhat 
like  the  chlorophyll-cells  and  the  air-cells  of  the  leaf  of 
Sphagnum.  A  remarkable  longitudinal  expansion  of  the 
elaters  first  occurs  when  the  prominences  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  spore-mother-cell  begin  to  be  seen  (PI.  XV,  fig.  30). 

The  antheridia  of  the  Marchantieae  are,  as  is  well 
known,  united  in  large  numbers  on  the  upper  side  of  pecu- 
liarly formed  shoots,  and  enclosed  in  flask-shaped  cavities 
of  the  tissue. 

The  first  stage  of  development  of  these  shoots  in  Marchan- 
tia  polymorpha  exactly  resembles  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
head  of  the  inflorescence.  Here  as  there  the  forward,  upper 
portion  of  the  narrow,  almost  cylindrical  shoot  becomes 
developed  considerably  in  breadth,  protruding  beyond  the 
lower,  stem-like  portion,  like  the  pileus  of  a  fungus.  A 
number  of  cells  of  the  upper  side  of  this  disc,  which  is 
slightly  convex  above  and  strongly  so  beneath,  protrude 
outwards  in  the  form  of  papillre ;  between  them  the  epi- 
dermis detaches  itself  from  the  underlying  tissue.  The 
shortly  cylindrical  cellular  processes,  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  antheridia,  are  outgrown  by  the  cells  surrounding  them, 
and  are  sunk  down  into  circular  cavities  of  the  upper 
surface.  This  arises  from  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
cells  of  the  circle  which  bears  the  detached  fragments  of  the 
epidermis,  which  multiplication  is  caused  by  rapid  and 
frequently  repeated  division  of  these  cells  by  means  of 
septa  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  antheridial  disc  (PI.  XV, 
fig.  16).  The  above  process  commences  in  the  middle 
point  of  the  young  antheridial  disc,  and  progresses  from 
thence  to  its  growing  margin. 

The  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium  assumes  the  form  of 
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an  elongated,  oval  cellular  mass,  consisting  of  four  rows  of 
cells  (PL  XV,  fig.  16).  This  arises  from  frequently  re- 
peated division  of  the  apical  cell  by  means  of  alternately 
inclined  septa,  and  by  the  production  of  radial  longitudinal 
septa  in  the  cells  of  the  second  degree.  The  cells  of  one 
of  these  rows,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  at  the  base, 
and  the  one  next  to  the  apex,  divide  by  septa  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  antheridium,  and  cutting  the 
side  walls  of  the  mother-cells  at  an  angle  of  45®.  The 
antheridium  now  consists  of  a  short,  central  string  of  cells, 
surrounded  by  a  single  layer,  the  cells  of  which  are 
arranged  in  successive  sets  of  four  cells  of  equal  height. 
The  further  development,  like  the  preceding,  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  antheridium  of  Anthoceros  and  PeUia, 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  in 
the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  exceeds  that  in  the 
direction  of  the  thickness.  The  ripe  antheridium  is  oval. 
The  apices  of  the  cellular  masses  which  arise  between 
the  antheridia  expand  considerably  in  breadth  as  soon  as 
they  have  outgrown  the  antheridia.  They  consequently 
soon  close  together  over  the  antheridium,  so  as  to  form 
narrow  passages,  hardly  perceptible  from  the  outside.  The 
cell  which  covers  the  air-cavity  develops  itself  into  a 
stomate,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  median  cell  of  the 
covering  of  the  air-cavities  on  the  upper  side  of  the  recep- 
tacle (PL  XV,  fig.  16).  The  cells  adjoining  this  cell  divide 
by  slightly  inclined  longitudinal  septa  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  stomate.  The  inner  of  the  cells  thus  produced, 
which  form  a  ring  round  the  stomate,  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  covering  of  the  air-cavity,  expanding  at 
the  same  time  in  breadth.  In  the  air-cavities  in  the 
middle  of  the  antheridial  disc  these  cells  divide  frequently 
by  longitudinal  and  transverse  septa  perpendicular  to  the 
outer  surface.  The  cells  of  the  base  of  the  disc  grow  into 
the  expanding  air-cavities,  and  form  chains  of  cells  filled 
with  chlorophyll.  When  the  antheridia  are  ripe,  the  cells 
of  the  apical,  covering  layer  separate  from  one  another,  the 
internal  mucilage,  swarming  with  thousands  of  active, 
motile  spermatozoa,  is  forced  through  the  narrow  canal  at 
the  apex  of  the  antheridia  which  opetis  externally,  and  ap- 
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pears  in  drops  of  considerable  size  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  antheridial  disc.  The  spermatozoa,  which  are  hardly 
half  as  large  as  those  of  Fellia,  consist  of  a  delicate 
thread,  slightly  thickened  at  one  end,  and  drawn  out  into 
a  thin  long  process  at  the  other.  I  could  perceive  no  trace 
of  lateral  cilia.* 

I  have  only  been  able  to  examine  the  antheridia  of 
Bebouillia  AefnispAerica  when  fully  developed.  They  are 
imbedded,  asBischoflTs  beautiful  observations  have  shown,  f 
in  half-moon-shaped  cushions,  which  appear  superimposed 
upon  the  median  line  of  vegetative  shoots,  usually  upon 
those  which  bear  a  fruit-receptacle.  As  the  outside  of  these 
cushions  often  bear  rudimentary  leaves,  it  appears  to  me 
probable  that  these  cushions  may  be  considered  to  be  weakly 
developed  shoots,  resembling  to  some  extent,  in  their  deve- 
lopment, the  portions  of  the  stem  of  Pellia  which  bear 
archegonia  (PL  XVI,  fig.  17).  The  antheridia  are  pro- 
portionably  large,  surrounded  by  flask-shaped  cavities.  In 
the  youngest  which  I  have  examined  there  was  still  to  be 
seen  the  covering  layer  of  tabular  cells  (PI.  XVI,  fig.  17), 
which,  at  a  later  period,  is  entirely  supplanted,  so  that  a 
membranous  sac  alone  encloses  the  cells  which  produce  the 
spermatozoa.  The  mouth  of  the  antheridial  cavities  is 
not  often  on  the  level,  like  that  of  Marchantia  polymorpha 
(PL  XVI,  fig.  17).  It  more  frequently  protrudes  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  conical  point,  like  the 
antheridial  envelopes  of  Riccia.  The  tissue  of  the  anthe- 
ridial cushions  consists  of  very  large  cells,  with  transparent 
fluid  contents. 

The  history  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Marchantieae  is 
most  fully  treated  in  Bischoff 's  work,  already  so  often  cited, 
and  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  *  Naturgeschichte  Euro- 
paischer Lebermoose,  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  Except  this 
volume,  I  know  of  no  connected  treatise  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Marchantieae  since  the  almost  contemporane- 
ous appearance  of  Bischoff's  and  Mirbel's  {  large  works. 

*  Ck>mpare  Thuret,  *  Ann.  d.  Sc.,'  iii  s^r.,  torn.  3,  pp.  13, 14. 
+  *N.  A.  A.  C.  L./  Yol.  xvii,  pi.  Ixix,  f.  4,  6,  7. 

\  "  Rcchcrchea  sur  la  Marchantia  polifmorpha"  '  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sc.  de 
I'lust.  de  France,*  vol.  xiii. 
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Many  of  the  most  interesting  specialities  are  to  be  found  in 
Gottscheds  two  writings  above  referred  to.  The  above 
investigations  of  Mirbel  and  Bischoff  are  so  generally 
studied  and  known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give 
even  a  short  summary  of  the  valuable  results  obtained  by 
them.  Good  representations  of  the  fruit  and  perianth  of 
Marchantia  polymorpha  are  to  be  foimd  in  Micheli's  *  (Jen. 
PI./  p.  2,  and  in  Dillenius's  *Hist.  Musc.\  pi.  xxviii, 
figs,  m^  n,  who  also  figures  the  germination  of  the  gemmae. 
Micheli  considered  the  male  and  female  plants  as  different 
species;  the  relation  of  the  two  was  first  noticed  by 
Rupp  ('  Flora  Jenensis/  ii,  276),  then  by  Dillenius  (1.  c, 
p.  524),  and  with  certainty  by  Linnaeus  (SP.  PL.  1187). 
Our  present  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Marchantieae 
dates  from  the  publication  of  SchmideFs  observations 
(Icones  pi.,*  ed.  ii,  p.  109  M,  polymorpha;  p.  120  Feya- 
tella  conica;  p.  133  Preissia  conimutata),  Schmidel 
isolated  the  antheridia,  and  pointed  out  their  mode  of  attach- 
ment to  the  tissue  supporting  them ;  he  gave  an  accmrate 
figure  of  the  structure  of  the  receptacle,  and  described  the 
spontaneous  detachment  of  the  fruit-stalk  of  Fegatella  conica 
from  the  tissue  of  the  mother-plant.  Hedwig  (*  Theoria 
generationis,*  ed.  ii,  1798)  distinguished  the  enveloping 
cellular  layer  of  the  antheridia  (p.  176),  and  found  that 
in  the  young  fruit  the  young  perianth  did  not  reach 
to  the  height  of  the  mouth  of  the  archegonium  (p.  177). 

'llie  object  of  Mirbel,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  Mar- 
chantia polymorpha  (*Mem.  Acad,  des  Sciences  de  Tlnst. 
de  France,'  xiii,  1835)  was  to  investigate  fully  the 
history  of  the  development  of  this  plant  in  all  its  speciali- 
ties. This  object  was  only  imperfectly  attained.  Mirbel 
observed  the  germination  of  the  spores.  He  came,  how- 
ever, to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  newly  added 
cells  were  produced  on  the  outside  of  the  existing  cells 
(1.  c,  p.  347).  This  error  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  young  multicellular  germ-plants  which  are  fur- 
nished with  only  one  rootlet,  the  cell  out  of  which  the  root- 
let is  formed  is  very  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the 
germinating  spore,  whilst  the  latter  is  still  unicellular,  but 
when   it   has  already  developed  a   rootlet.     His  view  of 
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the  origin  of  the  quadrangular  stomate  upon  the  vegetative 
shoots  is  to  some  extent  erroneous,  for  he  assumed  such 
origin  to  lie  in  the  disintegration  of  one  four-sided  cell, 
surrounded  by  four  epidermal  cells,  which  (four-sided) 
cell  is,  in  reality,  the  mother-cell  of  the  cells  i^hich  enclose 
the  stomate,  and  which  afterwards  separate  from  one 
another.  H.  von  Mohl  commented  upon  this  error  in  the 
*  Linnaea'  (1838)  and  in  his  *  Vermischte  Schriften/  p.  252. 
Mirbcl's  representation  of  the  origin  of  the  stomate  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  four  cells  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  natural  (1.  c,  p.  356). 

With  regard  to  the  receptacles  of  the  gemmae,  Mirbel 
believed  that,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  the  super- 
ficial cellular  layer  of  the  flat  stem  became  detached  from 
the  underlying  tissue,  and  separated  into  converging 
teeth,  which  soon  constituted  the  margin  of  the  receptacle. 
Mirbel  has  rightly  apprehended  the  unicellular,  earliest 
state  of  the  gemmae  (1.  c,  p.  350) ;  his  notion  of  the  con- 
temporaneous metamorphosis  of  the  contents  of  the  uni- 
cellular gemmae  into  a  multicellular  tissue  filling  the  cell 
was  confirmed  by  Nägeli  in  1845  ('  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss. 
Bot./  ii,  p.  150).  Mirbel's  investigations  of  the  germina- 
tion of  the  gemmae  of  Marchantia  are  of  especial  interest. 
He  showed  that  that  surface  of  the  gemmae  which  happens 
to  be  in  contact  with  the  ground  develops  rootlets,  whilst 
the  other  one  forms  the  upper  surface  by  development  of 
stomata  and  air-cavities  ;  but  that,  twenty-four  hours  after 
being  sown,  and  when  only  a  few  rootlets  have  grown 
out  of  the  under  side,  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of 
the  future  plant  have  already  become  permanently  dif- 
ferentiated. When  gemmae,  which  had  been  sown  for  this 
short  period,  were  reversed,  rootlets  grew  from  that  side, 
which  having  been  formerly  the  upper,  had  become  the 
under  surface,  whilst  those  rootlets  which  had  spnmg 
from  the  quondam  upper,  then  the  under  surface,  con- 
tinued to  grow,  and  bending  themselves  downwards,  pene- 
trated the  soil.  During  the  further  growth  of  the  gemmae, 
however,  each  of  the  elongating  lateral  halves  effected  a 
semi-revolution  around  its  axis,  so  that  the  surface  which 
had  been  formerly  the  upper  one  again  became  the  upper 
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surface  of  the  newly  developed  portions.  In  cases  where 
obliquely  incident  light  intersected  the  smaller  diameter  of 
the  inverted  gemmae,  the  younger  portions  of  the  latter 
bent  themselves  simply  backwards,  so  that  the  original 
upper  side  was  again  turned  to  the  light,  and  only  rested 
upon  the  soil  by  the  one  reflexed  end. 

The  under  side,  which  by  inversion  had  become  directed 
upwards,  never  developed  stomata,  not  even  at  the  points 
directly  exposed  to  the  light;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
kept  in  the  shade  and  sufficiently  moist,  it  sent  out  roots 
in  every  direction,  and  as  it  advanced  in  age  exhibited  pro- 
minent ribs  (1.  c,  p.  855).  Mirbel  thought  that  the  cell- 
multiplication  in  the  interior  of  the  gemmae,  was  an  inter- 
polation of  new  cells  between  those  already  present  (1.  c, 
p.  352).  He  has  not  discussed  in  detail  the  mode  of  rami- 
fication of  the  Marchantieae,  although  the  inquiry  into  this  is 
closely  connected  with  the  investigations  as  to  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  gemmae.  Even  at  a  still  later  period, 
up  to  the  present  time,  this  ramification  has  generally  been 
described  as  dichotomous  (as,  for  instance,  by  Nees  v. 
Esenbeck,  '  Naturgesch.  Europ.  Lebermoose '  iv,  (1838) 
p.  83),  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  represents  a  Dichasium. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mirbel  for  very  accurate  accounts  of 
the  structure  of  the  developed  fructification,  especially  of 
the  relation  of  the  longitudinal  forks  of  the  stem,  which  are 
traversed  by  the  rootlets,  to  the  pileate  expansion  which 
bears  the  reproductive  organs  (1.  c,  pp.  346,  376).  Mirbel 
was  least  successful  in  his  investigations  of  the  structure 
and  development  of  the  organs  of  sexual  reproduction  ;  his 
figures  are  certainly  beyond  all  comparison  more  elegant 
and  satisfactoiy  than  those  of  Schmidel  and  Hedwig,  but 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  more  important  circumstances  he  is 
not  really  a  step  in  advance  of  the  observers  just  named 
(1.  c,  pp.  377 — 381).  Mirbel's  investigations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spores  and  elaters  were  of  great  scientific  im- 
portance, the  more  so  because,  in  conjunction  with  Mohl's 
contemporaneous  works  on  the  same  subject,  they  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  visible 
processes  of  cell-formation  and  ceU-multiplication.  Mirbel 
pointed  out  the  division  of  the  contents  of  the  spore-mother- 
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cell  into  four  masses,  each  of  which  becomes  a  spore,  and 
also  the  origin  of  the  elaters,  out  of  a  previously  thin-coated 
elongated  cell  (1.  c,  pp.  371,  382).  In  a  treatise  more  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  systematic  questions  relative  to  the 
Marchautieae,  Bischoff  ('  Nova  Acta  A.  C.  L.,'  xviii,  1835) 
has  communicated  some  interesting  results ;  he  proved 
that  the  presence  of  male  plants  of  Lunularia  vulga- 
ris \^  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  fruit  (p.  925) ; 
he  pointed  to  the  simple  nature  of  the  structure  of  the  first 
shoot  of  the  germinating  spore  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  shoots  of  the  fully  developed  plant  (p.  953).  He  has 
repeatedly  and  emphatically  dwelt  upon  this  point,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  these  first  shoots  (as  a  prothal- 
lus)  from  the  later  ones  (*  Handb.  Bot.  Term.,'  ii,  p.  733  ; 
'Bot.  Zeit.,*  1853,  p.  113),  starting  manifestly  from  the 
supposition  that  the  formation  of  a  prothallus  is  peciJiar  to 
the  order  Muscineae,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  proved 
to  exist  generally  in  all  liverworts  (see  BischoflTs  definition 
of  the  Muscineae  in  'N.  A.  A.  C.  L.,'  xviii,  p.  958).  Both 
Gottsche  and  myself  have  proved  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  first  shoot  of  the  germ-plant  and 
the  later  shoots  ('Botan.  Zeit./  1858,  Supp.,  p.  45). 

This  difference  of  opinion  can  give  rise  to  no  real  con- 
troversy. The  formation  of  a  prothallus  is  a  universal  phe- 
nomenon in  the  embryonal  life  of  plants.  The  development 
of  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  phaenogams  into  the  embryo, 
of  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  vascular  cryptogams  into  the 
rudiment  of  the  leafy  plant,  and  of  the  germinal  vesicle  of 
the  Muscineae  into  the  fruit  all  commence  with  a  kind  of 
cell-multiplication,  which,  at  least  during  the  first  process 
of  division,  differs  from  the  later  stages  of  development. 
The  first,  at  least,  of  the  permanent  cells  thus  formed  does 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  mass  of  the  organ 
which  is  to  be  constructed ;  very  frequently  it  dies.  The 
same  law  prevails  in  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  ferns 
and  of  the  Muscineae.  In  the  leafless  Jungermannieae,  the 
Riccieae,  and  the  Marchantieae,  however,  the  boundary 
between  the  prothallus  and  the  developed  plant  is  not,  as 
Bischoff^  considers,  to  be  looked  for  at  the  point  where  the 
second  shoot  is  attached  to  the  first,  but  at  the  point  where 
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the  primary,  atypical  divisions  of  the  spore-cell  terminate, 
and  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  first  shoot 
commences.  As  far  as  present  observations  extend,  this 
point  is  generally  only  a  few  cells  distant  from  the  hinder 
end  of  the  germ  plant. 

Few  works  upon  the  Marchantieae  have  appeared  since 
those  of  Mirbel  and  BischoflP.  Gottsche  has  given  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  germination  of  Prdssia  commutata 
('  Nova  Acta  A.  C.  L.,'  xx,  p.  388) ;  Grönland  has  pub- 
lished some  observations  upon  the  same  subject,  and  upon 
the  germination  of  Marchantia  polymorpha  and  Lunularia 
vulgaris  ('Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,'  iv  ser.,  vol.  i,  1854,  p.  22); 
and  lastly,  Henfrey  has  written  upon  the  development  of 
the  spores  and  elaters  of  Marchantia  polymorpha  {'Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.,*  vol.  xxi).  The  latter  paper  contains  the 
important  observation  that  the  interior  of  the  young  capsule 
is  filled  with  elongated,  closely  packed  cells.  A  portion  of 
these  radiating  cells  consists  of  narrow,  thin  tubes,  tapering 
at  both  ends ;  these  are  the  young  elaters  ;  the  wider  cells 
are  the  primary  mother-cells  of  the  spores.  These  wider, 
elongated  cells  are  divided  by  transverse  septa  into  rows  of 
cubical  cells,  the  spore-mother-cells.  Sometimes  longi- 
tudinal division  also  takes  place  in  some  of  the  rows  of 
cells  thus  formed  (1.  c,  p.  107).  The  process  is,  therefore, 
very  similar  to  that  which  I  have  described  in  Frullania 
dilatata.  The  development  of  the  spores  of  Marchantia 
polymorpha  affords  very  little  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
the  processes  of  cell-multiplication,  on  account  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  membrane  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
mother-cells.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Henfrey  might 
have  failed  to  see  nuclei  during  the  examination  of  the  cells 
in  water  or  iodine  (1.  c,  p.  109). 

Motile  spermatozoa  were  first  observed  in  Marchantia 
by  Unger  (*N.  A.  A.  C.  L.,'  xvüi,  p.  791,  1837).  In 
his  figures  (1.  c,  pi.  Ivii,  fig.  4)  he  represents  correctly 
the  relation  of  the  two  oscillating  cilia  of  the  fore  end  of  the 
spermatozoon  to  the  body  of  the  latter,  but  without  noticing 
that  the  duality  of  these  cilia  is  normal.  Meyer  also 
(*  Wiegman's  Archiv,'  1833,  i,  p.  212)  believed  the  sper- 
matozoa  of  Marchantia  to  be  furnished  with  only  one  long 
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"tail/*  an  unfortunate  expression,. inasmuch  as  the  filiform 
portions  take  the  lead  when  the  spermatozoon  is  in  motion. 
Thiu-et's  figures  of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  Marchantie«  arc 
very  accurate  { '  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat./  iii  ser.,  xvi,  pi.  xii ; 
Marchantia,  Fegatella,  and  Targionia). 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MOSSES. 


The  stems  of  mosses  grow  by  continually  repeated 
divisions  of  the  blunt,  conical,  apical  cell.  This  cell  is 
pointed  beneath ;  the  division  takes  place  by  means  of 
septa  inclined  in  difierent  directions.  All  mosses  are 
alike  in  this.  The  form  of  the  terminal  bud  is  very  various  ; 
it  is  narrowly  pointed  in  Sphagnum  and  Racomitrium 
ericoides  (PI.  XXI,  fig.  19);  it  is  blunt  in  Phascum  and 
in  many  others;  hemispherical  in  Hypnum;  and  very 
slightly  arched  in  Polytrichum  and  Dicranum  scqparium, 
where  it  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  level  surface,  upon  which  the 
youngest  leaves  are  arranged  concentrically. 

The  apical  cell  of  the  stem  of  Sphagnum  is  pointed  be- 
neath, where  it  has  three  surfaces;  and  this  three- sided 
pyramid  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  adjoining  next  older 
cells  of  the  end  of  the  stem.  These  cells  were  separated 
from  the  inner  cavity  of  the  terminal  cell  by  the  formation 
of  septa  traversing  that  cavity.  Each  new  septum  which 
is  produced  in  the  apical  cell  is  parallel  to  one  (and  that 
one  the  oldest)  of  the  lateral  surfaces,  and  cuts  the  two 
others.  The  newly  formed  cell  of  the  second  degree  has 
the  form  of  a  body  with  rhombic  fore  and  hind  surfaces 
and  with  four  rectangular  lateral  surfaces,  one  of  which, 
the  smaller  one  (the  free  outer  wall  of  the  cell),  is  slightly 
arched.  The  successive  septa  produced  in  the  apical  cell 
are  therefore  arranged  spirally,  and  the  spiral  is  normally 
a  left-handed  one,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of 
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the  leaves.*  Each  cell  of  the  second  degree  divides  very 
soon  after  its  separation  from  the  apical  cell,  by  a  septum 
at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem,  which 
septum  cuts  the  free  outer  wall,  and  also  that  lateral  wall 
of  the  cell  which  is  turned  towards  the  apical  cell. 

*  The  first  correct  account  of  the  cell-multiplication  in  the  outermost  apex 
of  the  stem  of  Sphagnum  was  given  by  Nägeli  (*  Pflanzen.  nliysiol-Unter- 
suchungen/  i,  Zurich,  1855,  p.  76).  I  had  previously  ('Vergl.  Unter- 
Buchungen,'  p.  60)  erroneously  conceived  the  pn)cess  to  consist  in  the  repeated 
division  of  a  two-surfaced,  pointed,  apical  cell,  l)y  means  of  septa  alternately 
parallel  to  either  of  the  two  lateral  surfaces.  The  origin  of  this  error  was  as 
follows : — When  the  arched  apex  of  a  very  slender  paraboloidal  cellular  body 
consists  of  a  sir^le  terminal  cell  (as  is  the  case  witli  the  ends  of  the  stem  of 
Sphaffnnm  and  £quisetum),  a  portion  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the  apical  cell  will 
QsnalTy  be  the  only  part  clearly  visible  when  the  body  is  viewed  from  above. 
The  edges  of  the  neighbouring  cells  of  the  second  degree  will  not  be  seen. 
These  edges  form  arcs,  the  curvature  of  which  is  greater  in  pro|K)rtion  to  the 
size  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree,  t.  e.  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  terminal  cell  which  is  cut  off  to  form  the  cell  of  the  second  d^rce. 
If  the  edges  of  the  apical  surface  of  the  terminal  cell  of  the  bud  extend  so  deep 
down  that  at  the  spot  where  each  two  intersect  the  sides  of  the  bud  possess  a 
high  degree  of  inclination,  then,  when  the  body  is  viewed  from  above,  the 
middle  part  only  of  each  edge  of  the  apical  surface  can  be  clearly  seen. 

When  the  apical  cell  has  the  form  of  a  three-sided  inverted  pyramid,  with  its 
apical  Borface  highly  arched,  and  divides  by  septa  arranged  m  a  continuous 
spiral  order,  and  parallel  to  one  of  the  lateral  surfaces,  then  one  of  the  edges  of 
toe  apical  surface  must,  immediately  after  each  division,  be  considerably  shorter 
than  the  two  others.  This  fact  is  more  clearly  perceptible  in  proportion  to  the 
Bize  of  that  portion  of  the  cell  which  goes  to  form  the  cell  of  the  second  degree. 
In  a  system  of  similar  spherical  triangles,  with  a  common  centre,  constructed  by 
drawing  successively  within  each  triangle  arcs  parallel  to  each  one  of  its  sides, 
it  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  three  arcs  of  each  successive  triangle  is  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  other  two,  the  difference  being  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  curvature  of  the  arcs,  and  to  their  distance  from  the  respective  parallel 
sides  of  the  next  outer  triangle  (see  the  Diagram,  Fl.  XVil,  fig.  5^).  When 
the  length  of  the  arcs  exceeds  90* ;  when  the  length  of  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  outer  surface  of  a  cell  of  the  second  degree  amounts  to  one  half  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  from  the  division  of  which  it  originates ; 
and  lastly,  when  at  the  moment  of  division  (by  virtue  of  the  innate  growing 
power  of  the  plant)  the  form  of  the  apical  surface  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree 
IS  not  that  of  an  equilateral,  but  of  an  isosceles  spherical  triangle,  then  it  may 
happen  that  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  larger  arcs  with  the  third 
(very  short)  arc  may  fall  quite  outside  the  apical,  vaulted  surface  of  the  organ, 
when  the  latter  surface  is  viewed  under  the  microscope  directly  from  above. 
These  remarks  apply  almost  exactly  to  the  apices  of  the  stems  of  Sphagnum  and 
Dquiaetum,  if  observed  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  division  in  the  apical 
oeU.  A  figure  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  terminal  cell  is  then  obtained,  which 
is  strikin^y  similar  to  the  apical  aspect  of  the  two-surfaced  segment  of  a 
spheroid  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  4).  r^ow,  since  in  other  instances  (as  in  the  apices  of 
tne  steins  of  liverworts,  of  Selaginella  and  of  certain  ferns,  and  in  the  organs 
of  fructification  of  mosses  &c.)  1  had  frequently  ascertained  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  apical  cell  undoubtedly  took  place  through  division  by  means  of 
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The  cell  of  the  second  degree  is  thus  divided  into  an 
upper  daughter-cell,  with  three-sided  fore  and  hind  surfaces, 
and  an  under,  four-sided  cell  (PL  XVII,  fig.  2).  The  free 
outer  wall  of  the  former  forthwith  becomes  arched  outwards, 
and  is  recognisable  as  the  rudimentary  cell  of  a  leaf.  The 
latter  (the  lower  cell)  divides  by  means  of  longitudinal 
septa,  alternately,  tangential  and  radial  to  the  axis  of  the 
stem,  which  division  continues  until  the  completion  of  the 
full  number  of  the  cells  of  the  portion  of  the  stem  in 
question.  There  is  no  very  great  regularity  in  the  suc- 
cession of  these  divisions.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other,  occurs  first ;  frequently  one  step  of  the  ordinary  suc- 
cession is  passed  over,  and  made  good  at  a  later  period.  In 
every  case,  however,  one  phenomenon  is  constant— at  a  point 
near  the  end  (of  the  stem),  about  three  cells  downwards 
from  the  apical  cell,  the  number  of  the  cells  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  young  stem  is  eight.  An  inequaUty  in  the 
multiplication  by  radial  longitudinal  septa  of  the  cells  of 
the  third  degree  also  occurs  regularly  ;  one  of  these  cells  in 
each  zone  of  the  stem  must  lag  about  one  division  behind 
the  two  others.  For  if  this  multiplication  in  the  cells  of 
the  third  degree  were  uniformly  active,  it  would  follow  that> 
inasmuch  as  three  cells  of  the  third  degree  must  occur  in 
each  transverse  section  of  the  stem,  the  number  of  cells  of 
each  girdle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  stem  must  be  a 
multiple  of  three. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  perfect  stem  usually  exhibits 
a  number  of  peripheral  cells  which  is  a  multiple  of  eight. 

septa  inclined  alternatelj  in  only  two  opposite  directions,  I  was  led  to  belicTC 
that  I  must  necessarilj  assume  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  Sphagnum  and  Equi- 
Bctum,  where  1  obserred  the  pointed  apical  cells  of  the  stem-bud  had  the 
appearance  of  being  two  •  surfaced.  The  cases  of  three-sided  apical  cells 
wliich  came  under  mj  observation,  and  of  which  I  have  given  figures  in 
pi.  xix,  fi<7.  7,  of  the  'Vergleichende  Untersuchungen,'  I  considered  to  be 
instances  of  a  mode  of  growth  which  caused  a  change  hi  the  form  of  the 
apical  cell  between  the  period  of  each  two  divisions.  Later  observations 
have  convinced  me  that  Naeeli's  representation  of  the  mode  of  increase  of 
the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  of  Sphagnum,  and  Cramer's  account  of  the  similar 
process  in  Equisetum,  are  correct.  From  this  error  there  necessarilj  arose, 
in  the  case  of  Sphagnum,  an  additional  one,  viz.,  in  the  account  given  of  the 
further  division  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree,  and  in  the  statement  that 
the  rudimentary  cells  of  the  leaves  were  derived  from  these  latter  cells, 
which  error  I  have  corrected  in  the  text  above. 
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In  slender  branches,  especially  those  which  hang  down- 
wards, the  bark  consists  very  regularly  of  only  eight  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  cells.  In  the  younger  parts  of  the  bud 
the  axile  cells  of  the  stem  are  more  elongated  longitudinally 
than  the  peripheral  cells,  a  circumstance  which  has  a 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  slender  form  of  the  end  of 
the  stem.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  interior  of 
the  stem  into  triangular  plates,  inclined  inwards  to  the 
axis  of  the  stem,  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  the  cells  of 
the  third  part  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  are 
derived  from  a  single  cell  of  the  third  degree.  Each  of 
these  plates  is  higher  by  a  portion  of  the  length  of  a  cell 
than  the  adjoining  plate  on  one  side  of  it,  and  is  exceeded 
by  the  same  portion  of  the  length  of  a  cell  by  the  similar 
plate  on  the  other  side  of  it.  The  difierence  of  height  of 
two  such  cellular  plates  is  almost  always  less  than  half  a 
cell,  a  circumstance  from  which  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  elongation  of  the  cells  of  the  stem  preponderates  in 
their  upper  portions.  The  above-mentioned  arrangement 
is  most  clearly  seen  in  a  perfectly  axile  longitudinal  section 
of  a  Sphagnum  bud,  made  at  some  distance  from  the  apex ; 
if  the  section  deviates  only  slightly  from  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  bud,  the  arrangement  is  partially  or  entirely 
tmdistinguishable. 

In  all  the  cells  of  the  periphery  of  the  stem  (with  the 
exception  of  the  cells  of  insertion  of  the  leaves)  a  transverse 
division  occurs  a  short  time  before,  or  contemporaneously 
with,  the  termination  of  the  cell-multiplication  of  the  end 
of  the  stem,  in  a  radial  direction  (PL  XVII,  figs.  1,  7). 
This  multiplication  does  not  continue  in  the  cells  of  the 
interior  of  the  stem,  which  are  elongated,  instead,  during 
its  continuance,  to  about  double  their  former  length ;  by 
this  means  the  short-celled  bark  is  difierentiated  from  the 
long-celled  axile-tissue.  The  multiplication  of  the  stem- 
cells  in  the  diametral  direction  is  caused  by  the  division 
of  the  slightly  elongated  cells  of  the  interior  of  the 
stem,  by  means  of  septa  tangential  to  the  axis  of  the  stem, 
alternating  with  divisions  by  radial  longitudinal  septa. 
The  number  of  these  cells  in  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  stem  increases  tenfold  from  the  place  of  insertion  of 
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the  youngest  (already  multicellular)  leaf,  to  the  place 
where  the  stem  ceases  to  increase  in  thickness  (PI. 
XVII,  fig.  1).  This  cell-multiplication  does  not,  how- 
ever,  occur  exclusively  in  a  specific  group  of  cells,  such  as 
is  found  in  many  vascular  plants  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  cylindrical  envelope.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  cells  in 
which  division  especially  occurs  are  those  of  a  conical 
envelope  lying  underneath  the  outermost  cellular  layer  of 
the  conical  mass  of  cellular  tissue.  But  the  cells  of  the 
inner  layers  are  by  no  means  passive  (PI.  XVII,  fig.  1). 
During  these  processes  the  cells  of  the  outer  surface  divide 
by  radial  longitudinal  septa,  and  the  cells  of  more  vigorous 
shoots  also  by  tangential  longitudinal  septa,  so  that  the 
above  peripheral  cellular  layer  becomes  transformed  into  a 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple  layer  of  cells  (PI.  XVII,  fig.  1). 
In  more  slender  shoots  the  latter  form  of  cell- division  is 
suppressed :  the  cells  of  the  periphery  of  the  stem  certainly 
increase  in  number,  by  the  formation  of  radial  longitudinal 
septa,  whilst  they  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  peri- 
phery of  the  axile  cellular  string ;  the  bark,  however,  re- 
mains, for  a  time  at  least,  a  simple  cellular  layer  (PI.  XVII, 
figs.  7,  9).  The  basal  cells  of  the  leaves,  which  are  buried 
to  a  certain  depth  in  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  and  which  are 
easily  recognisable  by  their  peculiar  tabular,  flattened  shape, 
present  in  their  ends,  which  are  turned  inwards,  certain 
indications  from  which  it  can  be  determined  whether  a 
multiplication  of  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  bark  of  the 
stem  has  taken  place  or  not  (PL  XVII,  figs.  1,  7,  8,  9), 

Whilst  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  stem  is  thus  in 
course  of  completion,  its  longitudinal  growth  is  at  a 
stand-still.  It  commences  with  increased  activity  at  the 
spot  where  the  conical  form  of  the  end  of  the  stem  passes 
into  the  cyhndrical  form  of  the  older  portion.  All  the 
cells  become  extended  to  at  least  twelve  times  their  former 
length,  and  during  this  elongation  one  more  final  process 
of  cell-multiplication  takes  place  in  them.  The  cells  of  the 
interior  of  the  axile  string  are  often  (although  not  with  any 
regularity)  divided  by  transverse  septa  (PI.  XVIII,  fig.  8). 
The  cells  of  the  periphery  of  this  string  divide  still  oftener 
by  radial  and  tangential  longitudinal  septa.     They  become 
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very  narrow  and  elongated  (PL  XVII,  figs.  8,  9).  Lastly,  the 
cells  of  the  bark,  in  all  tolerably  vigorous  shoots,  divide 
once  more  by  tangential  longitudinal  septa,  and  in  all  cases 
very  frequently  by  transverse  septa  (PL  XVII,  fig.  8). 
The  bark  thus  becomes  a  stratum,  consisting  of  from  two 
to  four  layers  of  cells.  In  slender  shoots  this  duplication  of 
the  cellular  layers  of  the  bark  does  not  take  place ;  trans- 
verse divisions  only  occur  in  their  cells,  so  that  even  the  fully 
grown  bark  consists  of  only  one  layer  of  cells. 

A  considerable  thickening  takes  place  in  the  walls  of  the 
cells  of  the  axile  tissue  of  the  ends  of  the  stems  of  fully  formed 
shoots,  whose  longitudinal  growth  remains  dormant  from  the 
end  of  autumn  until  the  following  spring,  and  whose  densely 
crowded  lateral  shoots  form  a  capitate  accumulation  round 
the  end  of  the  stem.  This  thickening  is  observable  in  a 
transverse  section,  when  made  about  ten  cells  imderneath 
the  terminal  bud.  The  thickened  cell-membranes  exhibit 
deUcate  pits  (PL  XVII,  figs.  9,  9  *),  which  bring  to  mind 
those  of  the  Coniferae,  inasmuch  as  they  are  usually 
(not  always)  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows.*  There  are 
not  any  lenticular  air-cavities  between  the  ends  of  two  con- 
tiguous pits ;  the  ends  are  divided  from  one  another  by  a 
thin,  apparently  homogeneous,  membrane.  The  pits,  when 
seen  from  the  surface,  exhibit  within  their  circumference  a 
narrow  oval,  but  this  appearance  is  probably  caused  by  an 
interference  of  the  rays  of  light  incident  from  beneath. 
During  the  final  longitudinal  growth  of  the  stem,  during 
the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  axile  tissue  of  the  inter- 
nodes  (which  expansion  is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
verse division),  the  thickening  of  these  cell-membranes  for 
the  most  part  disappears.  In  old  stems  the  membranes  of 
the  middle  cells  become  rather  thin  again,  and  less  brittle 
than  in  the  younger  portions.  It  is  now  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish any  traces  of  the  pits,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
were  so  distinct.  They  have  now  the  form  of  short,  oblique 
fissures.  The  above-mentioned  peculiar  thickening  of  the 
cell-membranes  only  extends  a  short  distance  into  the  axile 

*  Figures  of  these  pitted  cells,  agreeing  with  those  previously  published  by 
met  haye  also  been  given  by  'Schimper,  M^m.  prds.  p.  di?.  savants,'  xv,  pi.  iv, 
f.4. 
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tissue  of  the  thin,  lateral  shoots.  No  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  innovations*  which  are  developed  from  the 
ends  of  older,  thinner,  lateral  shoots,  and  which,  growing 
rapidly  in  length  and  thickness,  ultimately  exactly  resemble 
the  principal  shoots  in  their  mode  of  vegetation.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  the  completion  of  the  final  longitudinal 
expansion,  a  different  mode  of  thickening  occurs  regularly 
in  the  elongated  cells  of  the  axile  tissue  of  these  thin- 
ner shoots,  and  also  in  that  of  the  thick,  principal  shoots 
and  of  the  lateral  shoots.  After  the  completion  of  this 
thickening  the  cell- membranes  appear  thick  and  indis- 
tinctly stratified,  their  colour  being  yellowish-brown  or 
greenish  brown,  and  sometimes  very  intense.  This  thick- 
ening is  most  highly  developed  in  the  narrowest  peri- 
pheral cells  of  the  axile  cylinder;  it  diminishes  rapidly 
in  the  wider,  median  cells. 

When,  from  the  arching  outwards  of  its  free  surface,  the 
rudimentary  leaf-cell  is  recognisable  as  the  mother-cell  of 
the  leaf,  it  embraces  rather  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  stem  (PL  XVII,  figs.  3,  4,  5).  At 
this  period  it  still  lies  on  the  immediate  boundary  of  the 
apical  cell  of  the  tip  of  the  stem  (PL  XVII,  fig.  2). 
When  viewed  from  above  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  tan- 
gent of  its  free  outer  margin  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  of 
the  arc  which  is  represented  by  that  one  of  the  lateral  edges 
of  the  apical  surface  of  the  terminal  cell  of  the  tip  of 
the  stem  which  is  turned  towards  the  rudimentary  Jeaf- 
cell  (PL  XVII,  figs.  4,  5).  If,  now,  the  successive  divisions 
of  the  terminal  cell  were  such  that  each  third  wall  were 
parallel  to  the  third  last  one  (as  in  the  diagram,  PL  XVI,  fig. 
5*),  it  would  follow  that,  inasmuch  as  each  cell  of  the  second 
degree  produces  a  leaf,  the  leaves  must  be  arranged  under 
one  another  on  the  stem,  in  three  exactly  parallel,  longi- 
tudinal  rows.  Accurate  examination,  however,  of  a  termi- 
nal bud  shows  that  even  in  the  youngest  portions  of  the  bud 
this  is  not  so.  Even  here  also  the  youngest  leaf-rudiments 
have   the  arrangement  which  is  characteristic  of  a  later 

♦  Schimper,  L  c,  pi.  xvi,  f.  1. 
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period,  viz.,  that  of  a  spiral,  usually  a  left-handed  one, 
with  divergence  represented  by  the  fractions  §,  |,  or  ^.* 
This  circumstance  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
It  is  possible  that,  contemporaneously  with  or  immediately 
after,  the  formation  of  each  leaf,  a  certain  twisting  of 
the  portion  of  the  stem  beneath  it  might  occur.  This 
assumption,  however,  is  negatived  by  observation.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  even  the  two  youngest  leaves  of  the  bud 
have  always  the  same  divergence  as  the  older  ones  (PI. 
XVII,  figs.  8,  4,  6).  The  only  other  possible  process  is 
that  the  apical  ceU  of  the  stem  may  change  its  form  between 
each  two  divisions  in  such  a  maimer  that  each  cell  of  the 
second  degree,  which  is  cut  off*  from  it  by  the  formation 
of  a  septum  parallel  to  one  of  its  lateral  surfaces,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  next  previously  formed  similar  cell  by  so 
much  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem  as  is  equal  to  the 
distance  of  each  leaf  from  the  next  youngest  leaf  beneath  it. 
Observation  shows  that  both  immediately  before  and  imme- 
diately after  each  division,  the  apical  surface  of  the  terminal 
cell  has  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle  (PI.  XVII,  figs.  4, 
6).  The  change  of  form  of  the  cell,  therefore,  must  arise 
fiom  the  fact  that  its  increase  in  size,  after  division,  takes 
place  more  particularly  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
new  wall  formed  by  the  division  ;  the  youngest  edge  of  the 
apical  surface,  which  immediately  after  division  represented 
one  of  the  legs  of  the  isosceles  triangle,  becomes,  until  the 
next  division,  relatively  the  shortest  side ;  it  forms  the  base 
of  the  triangle,  which,  by  the  greater  elongation  of  the  two 
other  sides,  has  become  again  isosceles,  but  which  deviates 
to  the  extent  of  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  phyllotaxis 
from  its  previous  position.     The  conclusions  necessarily  to 

*  A.  Braun  ('Nova  Acta,  A.  G.  L.,'  xt,  p.  279)  and  Schimper  (1.  c,  p.  28) 
agree  in  representing  the  phyllotaxis  on  the  middle  of  the  stem  of  Sphagnum 
as  having  }  divergence.  I  have  previouslv  spoken  of  |  as  the  normal 
arrangement  ('Yergl.  Unters.,'  p.  61),  and  I  find  this  confirmed  hy  suhsequcnt 
observations  of  the  median  shoots  (PI.  XVUl,  fig.  6)  of  vigorous  innovations 
and  of  germ-plants.  Doubtless  the  {  arrangement  also  often  occurs,  of  which  I 
myself  have^ured  an  example  (PI.  XVII,  fig.  4),  but,  however  frequent,  I  find 
it  much  less  common  than  the  other.  Nageli  also  found  the  j  and  f^  ar- 
jangements  more  frequent  than  the  f .  ('  Pflaiuen-physiolog.  Untersuchungen,' 
i,  Zurich,  1865,  p.  77.) 
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be  drawn  from  the  position  of  the  youngest  leaves,  and 
their  relation  to  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  in  Sphagnum, 
lead  to  the  same  results  which  I  had  previously  arrived  at 
from  direct  measurement  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  the 
three-sided  apical  cells  of  the  stems  of  ferns.*  In  Sphagnum 
the  object  is  not  fitted  for  direct  measurement ;  the  steep 
inclination  of  the  arch  of  the  apical  surface  renders  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  length  of  its  edges  impracti- 
cable. It  is  worthy  of  mention,  however,  that  in  the  apical 
cells  of  Sphagnum- stems,  with  |  phyllotaxis,  the  apical  angle 
of  the  triangle  is  visibly  much  more  acute  than  in  stems 
with  I  or  /a  phyllotaxis.  Probably  in  Sphagnum,  as  in 
ferns,  the  change  of  form  which  the  terminal  cell  under- 
goes between  two  divisions  does  not  depend  upon  a  capa- 
city for  change  of  form  innate  in  the  cell  alone,  but  is 
caused  by  the  definite  expansion  of  the  cells  of  the  second 
degree  adjoining  the  apical  cell. 

The  youngest  conditions  of  lateral  shoots  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  have  the  form  of  hemispherical 
arched  cells,  which  are  situated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
terminal  bud,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  cells  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  apical  cell,  near  the  left  margin  of 
the  third  or  the  fourth  leaf,  and  above  the  middle  hne,  in 
the  first  case  of  the  sixth,  in  the  second  case  of  the  seventh 
leaf  t  (PI.  XVIII,  figs.  16,  17).  When  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  a  principal  shoot  is  made  through  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  median  shoot,  and  through  that  of  a  young 
lateral  branch,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  place  of  attachment 
of  the  young  lateral  branch,  together  with  the  cortical  cells 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  next  lower  cell,  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  stem  exactly  as  large  as 
that  occupied  by  the  insertion-cell  of  a  leaf  together  with 
the  cells  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem  which  are  produced  from 
the  same  cell  of  the  second  degree  as  the  insertion-cell ; 
one  of  the  oblique  rows  in  which  the  elongated  cells  of  the 
interior  of  the  stem  are  arranged  reaches  up  to  the  place  of 
attachment  of  the  branch  (PL  XVII,  fig.  1;  PI.  XVllI,  figs. 

♦  'Abhandl.  Kon.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.,'  v,  642.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject 
hereafter  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  ferus. 
t  Considenng  the  leaf  as  yiewea  from  the  outside  and  from  beneath. 
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16, 17).*  This  circumstance  justifies  the  conclusion  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  a  lateral  branch  a 
portion  of  the  apical  cell-cavity,  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, becomes  the  primary  cell  of  a  leaf,  is  applied  to 
the  formation  of  the  rudimentary  cell  of  the  branch.  It  is 
probable  that  the  formation  of  the  branch  takes  place  earlier 
than  that  of  the  leaf  which  stands  at  the  same  elevation  in 
the  ascending  line  of  the  spiral  of  the  phyllotaxis.  Assuming 
this  to  be  so,  the  process  can  hardly  be  viewed  otherwise 
than  as  a  separation  from  the  four-sided  terminal  cell,  of  an 
irregularly  shaped  cell  of  the  second  degree  with  a  three- 
sided  apical  surface ;  after  which  separation  the  apical  cell 
divides  by  a  septum  which  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  shorter 
sides  of  the  apical  surface,  and  is  inserted  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  oldest  lateral  wall  of  the  apical  cell  with  one 
of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  rudimentary  cell  of  the  branch. 
This  latter  division  would  restore  the  apical  cell  to  its  three- 
sided  pyramidal  form.  The  direct  observation  of  this  pro- 
cess can  only  be  accidental.  Indications,  however,  of  such 
a  state  of  circmnstances  clearly  exist  in  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  very  slender  apices  (of  stems),  whose  conical 
end  extends  far  above  the  last  leaf-rudiment  which  is  visible 
in  profile,  so  that  in  the  optical  section  of  the  naked  cone 
two  superposed  cells  of  the  second  degree  can  be  distin- 
guished on  one  or  on  both  sides. f 

Most  lateral  branches  ramify  soon  after  their  formation. 
Schimper  (1.  c,  p.  30),  judging  from  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  points  of  origin  of  perfect  branches,  concludes 

•  In  the  'Vergleichende  Untersuchungen/  p.  62, 1  made  use  of  an  expression 
whicli  mi^ht  lead  to  the  belief  that  I  considered  the  lateral  branches  as  axile  in 
their  origin.  This  arose  from  mj  having  oulj  had  in  view  the»  relation  of  the 
elementary  cell  of  the  lateral  branch  to  the  leaf  below  it.  Schimper,  at  p.  30 
of  his  work  on  Sphagnum,  has  rightly  objected  that  the  position  of  the  rudi- 
mentary as  well  as  of  the  perfect  lateral  branches  is  always  at  the  side,  near 
the  margin  of  the  leaf  which  stands  at  the  same  elevation.  I  consider  Schimper, 
however,  to  be  in  error  (I.  c,  p.  30)  in  supposing  that  certain  oval  (occasionally 
stalked)  cells,  which  are  interpolated  between  each  two  moderately  distant 
leaves,  and  which  are  seated  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  stem,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  rudimentary  cells  of  lateral  branches.  These  cells  are 
nothing  more  than  the  young  state  of  the  bicellular  hairs,  with  oval  terminal 
cells,  which  occur  not  unfrequently  upon  the  stem  of  Sphagnum,  and  which 
are  figured  by  Schimper  himself  (pi.  v,  f.  2). 

f  Such  terminal  buds  have  often  been  figured,  for  instance,  by  myself  in  the 
'Vergl.  Unters/  (pL  xiii,  f.  1),  and  by  Schimper  (1.  c,  pi.  ili,  f.  2,  7). 
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that  the  branch  developes  a  number  of  lateral  branches 
before  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  leaves ;  and 
he  treats  the  scale-like  appendages  of  the  young  branch- 
buds,  which  I  considered  to  be  leaves,  as  being  the  nidi- 
ments  of  lateral  branches  (PI.  XVII,  fig.  6).  Continued 
obsei-vations  have  not  afforded  me  a  single  phenomenon 
confirmatory  of  this  opinion  of  Schimper  s.  I  have  found, 
v^^ithout  exception,  that  the  lateral  branches  develope  indis- 
putable leaves  at  a  very  early  period,  almost  close  to  their 
place  of  insertion  into  the  principal  stem  (PL  XVII,  fig.  1), 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  branch  of  the  second  order  inserted 
on  a  primary  branch  underneath  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
first  leaf.  The  points  at  which  the  axile  cellular  strings 
are  separated  from  the  branches,  often  appear  to  be  enclosed 
within  the  bark  of  the  fully  developed  principal  shoot  (1.  c, 
pi.  iv,  fig.  4) ;  but  this  appearance  is  caused  by  the  com- 
paratively late  commencement  of  the  growth  of  this  bark  in 
the  direction  of  its  thickness ;  the  bark  is  closely  attached 
to,  and  grows  round,  the  base  of  the  branches,  and  strips 
off  their  lowest  leaves. 

I  found  that  the  development  of  the  stem  and  branches 
of  Orthotrichum  affine  agrees  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
that  of  Sphagnum. 

The  first  division  of  the  rudimentary  leaf-ceU,  which  pro- 
trudes slightly  above  the  circumference  of  the  terminal  bud, 
takes  place  by  means  of  a  septum  springing  laterally  from 
its  longitudinal  axis,  and  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  leaf.  This  division  is  succeeded  by  that  of  the  apical 
cell,  which  takes  place  by  means  of  a  septum  inclined  in 
the  opposite  direction,  meeting  the  one  previously  formed 
at  an  angle  of  90°  (PL  XVII,  fig.  3).  By  the  repeated 
division  of  the  apical  cell  by  means  of  alternately  inclined 
septa,  the  leaf  grows  in  length.  During  this  time  the  form 
of  the  apical  cell  is  that  of  a  low,  three-sided  prism,  and  the 
form  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  is  that  of  a  procum- 
bent parallelopiped. 

Contemporaneously  with  or  very  shortly  after  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  cell  of  the  second  degree,  the  next  older  one 
divides  by  a  transverse  septum,  which,  like  all  those  which 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  leaf  of  Sphagnum,  is  per- 
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pendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  edge  formed  by 
the  contact  of  this  latter  septum  with  the  upper  side  wall 
of  the  mother-cell  coincides  exactly  with  the  line  in  which 
the  membrane  just  produced  in  the  apical  cell  cuts  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  cells  of  the  first  and  second  degree. 
The  septum  in  question  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  side 
walls  of  the  cell  of  the  second  degree;  its  direction  is, 
therefore,  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  septum  by  which 
the  apical  cell  was  contemporaneously  divided.  The  inner 
of  the  cells  into  which  the  second  youngest  cell  of  the 
second  degree  is  divided  has  a  rather  long,  rectangular, 
basal  surface.  Both  the  cells  of  the  third  degree,  which  arc 
produced  by  the  division  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree, 
arc  soon  divided,  by  longitudinal  septa  parallel  to  the  side 
walls,  into  equal  parts,  whose  basal  surfaces  are  almost 
exactly  square  (PL  XVIII,  fig.  1).    A  similar  process  takes 

})lace  upon  each  further  division  of  the  apical  cell  of  the 
eaf.  All  the  cells  of  the  edge  of  the  leaf  which  lie  in  the 
course  of  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
newly  produced  septum  of  the  apical  cell  divide,  almost 
contemporaneously,  with  the  apical  cell,  by  septa  whose 
direction  coincides  with  that  of  the  above-mentioned  line 
(PL  XVIII,  fig.  1*).  The  result  of  these  processes  is  that 
in  all  species  of  Sphagnum  the  young  leaf,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  margins,  appears  divided  into  regular  squares. 
With  the  exception  of  its  edge,  which  appears  composed  of 
somewhat  elongated  cells,  the  entire  surface  of  the  leaf  con- 
sists of  cells  whose  basal  outline  is  square,  and  each  four 
of  which  are  in  contact  at  their  edges.  It  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  in  these  divisions  one  cell  is  passed  over,  and 
then  one  cell  of  the  interior  of  the  leaf  is  twice  as  wide  as 
its  neighbours,  and  its  basal  surface  has  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram (PL  XVIII,  fig.  1 ;  see  one  of  the  cells  of  the  fifth 
of  the  obUque  rows  to  the  left).* 

It  is  self-evident  that,  by  the  repeated  division  of  the 
cells,  the  lower,  older  portion  of  the  leaf  increases  consider- 

*  From  the  above-mentioned  processes  by  which  tlie  clicss-boardlike 
arraii^ment  of  the  cells  of  the  youug  leaf  is  prodaced,  Nageli  concludes  that 
the  division  of  one  cell  has  a  manifest  effect  upon  the  neighbouring  cell,  and 
caoses  the  division  of  the  latter  in  the  same  direction  ('  Pflunzen-piiys.  Unters./ 
if  p.  78).    On  the  other  hand,  I  find  in  these  facts  a  new  ground  for  the  con- 
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ably  in  width.  Reckoning  from  the  youngest  leaf  backwards, 
the  sixth  leaf  of  a  shoot  embraces  one  half  of  the  stem  ;  the 
twelfth  embraces  from  five  eighths  to  six  eighths.  Inasmuch 
as,  during  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  the  cells  of  the  stem  upon  which  they  are  seated  are 
in  an  active  state  of  multiplication  in  a  tangential  direction, 
it  follows  that  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  leaf  to  the 
stem  continues,  relatively,  of  a  considerable  width,  amount- 
ing to  one  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  Every 
section  made  through  that  part  of  a  principal  shoot  which 
lies  nearly  under  the  apex  meets,  not  only  the  longitudinal 
line  of  each  eighth  leaf,  but  also  lateral  portions  of  five 
intennediate  leaves ;  so  that,  in  most  cases,  the  points  of 
insertion  of  two  leaves  are  only  separated  by  one  cell  of  the 
cortical  layer. 

When  the  division  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  leaf  (which 
division  takes  place  by  means  of  septa  diverging  alternately 
from  the  median  line)  ceases,  a  multiplication  of  all  its  cells, 
excepting  those  of  the  margin,  commences ;  this  multipli- 
cation begins  at  the  tip,  and  progresses  rapidly  from  thence 
to  the  base.  Each  of  the  square  cells  divides  into  two 
rather  unequal  parts  by  means  of  a  septum  parallel  to  one 
of  the  sides,  but  not  exactly  traversing  the  middle  point  of 
the  cell  (PI.  XVIII,  fig.  2,  below,  to  the  left).  The  larger 
of  the  two  is  then  divided,  by  means  of  a  septum  parallel 
to  the  narrow  sides,  into  two  cells  of  imequal  size,  the 
larger  being  square  and  the  other  somewhat  elongated 
(PI.  XVIII,  fig.  2).  After  the  termination  of  these  divi- 
sions the  surface  of  the  leaf  consists  of  a  system  of 
square  cells,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  four  oblong 
cells. 

In  the  oblong  cells  chlorophyll-granules  are  produced, 
which  increase  rapidly  and  considerably  in  number  and  in 
size  (PI.  XVIII,  figs.  3,  9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  pale- 
green,  highly  refractive,  and  finely  granular  mucilage,  which 

elusion  which  I  had  previously  drawn  from  similar  appearances  ('Abhandl.  Kön. 
Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.,'  vol.  iv,  p.  161),  viz.,  that  the  growing  power  \vhich 
regulates  the  form  of  compound  vegetable  organs  is  mamlj  proportionate  to 
the  form  and  number  of  the  new  cells  in  process  of  production,  and  that  such 
power  does  not  exhibit  itaelf  in  each  peculiarity  of  the  process  of  celi-multipli- 
cation. 
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fills  the  larger  square  cells,  disappears,  after  having  become 
tiu'bid  and  gruraous,  but  without  dividing  into  bodies  of 
any  definite  form.  The  contents  of  these  latter  cells 
become  clear  hke  water.  A  considerable  expansion  of  the 
leaf-cells  now  ensues,  especially  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. It  begins  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  proceeds  from 
thence  rapidly  downwarcls.  The  cells  of  the  margin,  which 
divided  once,  and  only  partially,  by  means  of  septa  at  right 
angles  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  numerous  median  cells;  the  leaf 
assumes  more  and  more  the  form  of  a  cap.  At  the  same 
time  the  first  traces  of  the  well-known  annular  and  spiral 
threads  begin  to  be  visible  upon  the  inner  wialls  of  the 
larger  square  cells.  A  longitudinal  division  of  many  (often 
of  all)  of  the  cells  with  watery  contents  frequently  precedes 
the  appearance  of  the  threads,  especially  in  Sphagnum  aqiinr- 
rosum,  so  that  each  two  thread-cells  lie  near  one  another 
(PI.  XXIII,  fig.  4).  Not  unfrequently,  also,  many  of  the 
small  chlorophyll-bearing-cells  divide  by  transverse  septa 
(PI.  XXVIII,  fig.  3).  In  the  mean  time  the  chlorophyll- 
granides  in  the  small  cells,  which  form  a  complicated  net- 
work between  the  thi'ead-cells,  increase  considerably  in 
size. 

In  the  greater  number  of  mosses,  e.ff,  Phascum,  Brynm, 
Hypnum,  Polytrichum,  whose  early  development  has  been 
admirably  figured  by  Nägeli,  the  formation  of  the  leaves 
agrees  in  the  principal  feature — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
nature  of  the  repeated  division  of  the  one  apical  cell — with 
Sphagnum.  An  essential  difierence  exists,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  the  cells  in  the  leaves  of  these 
mosses  increases  considerably  by  the  repeated  bisection  of 
the  cells  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf,  even  after  the  division 
of  the  apical  cell  has  ceased,  after  the  latter  ceU  and  its 
neighbours  have  expanded  considerably,  after  the  contents 
have  become  transparent,  and  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the 
apex  of  the  leaf  have  becQjne  considerably  thickened.  In 
Sphagnum  this  supplementary  multipUcation  of  the  cells  of 
the  base  of  the  leaf  can  never  be  distinguished.  Upon  the 
last  division  of  the  apical  cell  the  lateral  margin  of  the  leaf 
consists  of  a  nimiber  of  cells  (normally  firom  eighteen  to 
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twenty  in  Sphagnum  acufifolmm),  which  is  afterwards  only 
doubled  by  transverse  division  of  the  marginal  cells.  The 
above-mentioned  phenomenon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
distinctly  marked  in  Polytrichum  and  Fissidens.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  leaves  of  the  latter  genus  are  arranged  in 
two  rows.  The  terminal  bud  is  surroimded  by  the  peculiar 
pocket-shaped  duplication  of  the  base  of  the  last-formed 
leaf;  each  older  leaf  of  the  bud  also  encloses  the  younger 
leaves  and  the  summit  of  the  shoot  in  the  already  perfected 
duplication  of  its  base.  The  very  young  leaves  resemble 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum.  But  when 
the  leaf  is  only  five  cells  in  height,  the  method  of  cell- 
multiplication  changes.  As  in  Sphagnum,  the  cell  of  the 
second  degree  divides  by  a  septum  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  walls.  The  septum  which  thereupon  divides  the  outer 
of  the  newly  formed  cells  into  two,  stands  at  right  angles 
to  the  above  septum,  like  the  similar  septum  in  Sphagnum ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  membrane  which  originates  in  the 
inner  cell  is  at  right  angles  to  the  median  line  of  the  young 
leaf  (PL  XVIII,  fig.  17, 0).  The  two  cells  of  the  fourth 
degree  belonging  to  the  marginal  cells  of  the  leaf  divide, 
at  first,  by  a  septum  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  The 
next  septum,  however,  in  both  cells  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  margin  of  the  leaf.  The  transverse  division  corre- 
sponding to  this  division  is  suppressed  in  the  cells  of  the 
two  rows  adjoining  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  these  cells  are  double  the  length  of  the 
neighbouring  cells  (PI.  XVIII,  fig.  17).  The  leaf  continues 
to  widen  by  the  further  division  of  the  cells  of  its  margin, 
caused  by  septa  parallel  to  the  edge.  Sometimes  indi- 
vidual marginal  cells  are  divided  also  by  longitudinal 
septa. 

The  formation  of  the  pocket  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  com- 
mences when  the  base  of  the  leaf  has  attained  a  vridtli  of 
eight  cells.  At  this  time  from  five  to  eight  of  the  lowest 
cells  of  that  margin  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  which  is  turned 
towards  the  terminal  bud  become  arched  upwards  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  the  protruded  portions  are  then  separated 
from  the  primary  cell-cavities  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to 
the  sur&ce  of  the  leaf.     By  this  means  a  raised  line  origi- 
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nates,  which  is  attached  laterally  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf, 
and  consists  of  a  longitudinal  row  of  cells.  These  expand 
downwards  from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf,  and  exactly 
keep  pace  with  the  further  multiplication  of  the  cells  from 
which  they  sprang.  As  the  increase  in  width  of  the  leaf  is 
much  less  at  the  base  than  close  above  it,  it  follows  that 
in  the  perfect  leaf  the  commissure  of  the  two  parallel  cel- 
lular surfaces  appears  to  be  considerably  inclined  sideways, 
running  obliquely  from  the  margin  of  the  leaf  to  the  base 
of  the  mid-rib.  By  the  peculiar  development  of  the  bases 
of  the  leaves,  nature  has  more  than  sufficiently  compensated 
the  youngest  portions  of  Fissidens  for  the  deficient  protec- 
tion which,  owing  to  their  mode  of  arrangement,  the  leaves 
would  be  able  to  afford. 

When  the  young  leaf  of  Fissidens  has  attained  a  length 
of  ^"\  the  multiplication  of  the  apical  cell  terminates.  At 
this  time  the  leaf  retains  the  form  which  it  had  when  .in 
a  younger  state;  it  is  less  slender  than  when  more  fully 
grown.  The  further  multiplication  of  its  cells  is  produced 
exclusively  by  the  continual  division  of  those  of  its  lower 
portion.  The  great  activity  of  this  multiplication  is  shown 
from  the  simple  statement  that  the  number  of  the  cells  of 
the  proportionately  small  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaf, 
when  reckoned  transversely,  amounts  to  thirty. 

The  six  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  adjoining  the  median 
line  of  the  leaf  of  Fissidens  become  transformed  into  the 
mid-rib,  by  division  produced  by  septa  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  and  by  the  division  of  the  newly  formed 
cells  by  septa  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The 
base  of  the  mid-rib  in  the  perfect  leaf  is  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  duplication  of  the  lower  part  of  the  margin  of 
the  leaf. 

The  examination  of  half-developed  leaves  of  mosses  which 
are  undergoing  this  process  of  cell-multiplication  will  afford 
one  of  the  most  convenient  methods  for  the  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  the  process  of  cell-division  and  the  formation  of 
chlorophyll.  The  object  is  not  large  enough  for  the  micro- 
scopes of  the  present  day.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  have 
already  made  out  some  interesting  peculiarities  in  Fissi- 
dens.   In  the  cells  close  to  the  base  of  the  leaf  the  nucleus. 
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which  has  the  appearance  of  a  bright  circle,  is  surrounded 
by  an  apparently  homogeneous,  pale  greenish  mucilage. 
The  intensity  of  the  green  coloiu*  increases  towards  the 
apex.  In  cells  which  are  about  to  divide,  the  formation  of 
two  nuclei,  in  the  place  of  the  primary  one  which  has  dis- 
appeared, precedes  the  formation  of  the  transverse  septum, 
as  is  the  case  generally  in  the  higher  plants ;  but,  besides 
this,  the  green  mucilage  divides  into  two  globular  masses, 
each  of  which  surrounds  one  of  the  newly  formed  nuclei 
(PI.  XVIIl,  fig.  18).  Higher  up,  in  cells  whose  multipli- 
cation has  ended,  the  nucleus  is  no  longer  seen,  but  two 
large  chlorophyll-bodies  are  found  in  the  cell-cavity,  in  the 
interior  of  which  bodies  some  starch -grains  occur  (PI.  XVIII, 
fig.  19).  In  the  cells  close  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  whose 
walls  have  already  become  thick,  the  number  of  chlorophyll- 
bodies  amounts  to  four,  six,  eight,  or  even  more.  The 
appearances  which  are  seen  during  the  formation  of  the 
chlorophyll-bodies  in  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum  and  of  PhaS" 
cum  cuspidatum  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  observed 
in  Fissidens.  In  leaves  of  Sphagnum  wehere  the  division 
of  the  cells  into  three  parts  has  extended  as  far  as  the  base, 
and  at  whose  apex  the  last  active  process  (viz.,  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  cells  into  those  with,  and  those  without,  chlo- 
rophyll) has  occurred,  the  cells  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  are 
found  to  be  quite  filled  with  finely  granular,  yellowish  green 
protoplasm,  within  which  the  nucleus  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  bright  circle.  Somewhat  nearer  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
this  protoplasm  exhibits  numbers  of  immeasiunbly  small, 
dark-green  particles,  not  individually  distinguishable,  by 
which  the  protoplasm  is  rendered  turbid. 

Hitherto  all  the  cells  of  the  leaf  develope  themselves 
equally.  Towards  the  apex,  however,  the  coloured  matter 
within  the  quadrate  cells  diminishes  more  and  more  until 
it  disappears  altogether,  whilst  in  the  oblong  cells  it  appears 
suddenly  conglomerated  into  one  or  two  spheroidal  masses 
or  chlorophyll-bodies.  Nearer  still  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
the  chlorophyll-bodies  in  the  oblong  cells  increase  in  number 
and  diminish  in  size ;  this  is  manifestly  caused  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  existing  bodies,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  may 

10 
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occasionally  be  seen  in  the  actual  process  of  constriction 
(PI.  XVIII,  fig.  4). 

ITie  perfect  chlorophyll-bodies  are  small  ellipsoids,  some- 
what flattened  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter  axis,  and 
having  the  substance  of  their  periphery  somewhat  denser 
and  more  strongly  coloured  than  that  of  their  interior,  so 
that  they  present  a  vesicular  appearance.  They  usuaUy 
contain  one  or  more  very  small  starch-granules. 

In  young  leaves  of  Phascum  cuspidatupi,  also,  the  less  deve- 
loped cells  exhibit  only  one  or  two  large  chlorophyll-bodies ; 
in  more  fully  developed  cells  they  become  continually  more 
numerous  and  smaller.  The  perfect  bodies  have  a  vesicular 
appearance,  and  usually  contain  several  starch-granules; 
when  the  cell  which  surrounds  them  is  ruptured,  so  that  water 
is  brought  in  contact  with  them,  their  entire  mass  swells  up 
largely,  running  together  ultimately  into  a  shapeless  jelly. 

The  previously  described  process  of  the  formation  of  the 
large  chlorophyU-bodies  of  Anthoceros  is  similar  to  that 
here  mentioned.  Prom  these  facts  I  drew  the  conclusion* 
that  in  young  cells  the  chlorophyll  is  colourless,  inasmuch 
as  the  colouring  matter  is  dispersed  throughout  the  muci- 
laginous cell-contents  in  the  form  of  immeasurably  small 
particles.  As  the  development  of  the  cell  proceeds,  the 
coloured  portions  unite  to  form  globular  drops,  which  are 
capable  of  multiplying  themselves  by  division.  This  opi- 
nion was  opposed  to  that  of  Nägeü  (*  Zeitschr.  f.  wissensch. 
Bot.,*  H.  3  &  4,  Ziuich,  1846,  111),  who  assumes  that  the 
chlorophyU-bodies  originate  in  the  form  of  small,  coloured 
granules,  which  graduäly  increase  in  size :  it  was,  however, 
in  accordance  with  Nageli's  view  to  the  extent  of  assuming 
a  vesicular  structure  in  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  and  it  con- 
firmed the  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Nägeli,  of  the  division 
of  the  latter  bodies.  The  idea  of  a  vesicular  structure  in 
the  chlorophyll-bodies  was  opposed  by  H.  v.  Mohl,  who 
reHed  upon  certain  appearances  exhibited  by  those  bodies 
when  distended  with  water  C  Bot.  Zeit.,'  1855,  107,  109) ; 
but  V.  Mohl  also,  having  eventually  modified  an  earlier  opi- 
nion, came  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  chlorophyll  may 

♦  'Vergleichende  UutersucbuDgen,'  Lpz.,  1851,  p.  10. 
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be  formed,  nothing  more  seems  necessary  for  its  production 
than  that  green  colouring  matter  should  be  formed  in  a 
cell,  and  should  enter  into  combination  with  a  mass  of  pro- 
teine  substance.  The  investigations  of  Arthur  Gris  (*  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat./  iv  ser.,  t.  vii,  p.  79),  and  of  Sachs  ('  Sitzungs- 
berichte Wiener  Akademie,'  xxxvii,  (1859,)  p.  108),  have 
since  shown  that  even  in  higher  plants  the  chlorophyll, 
granules  are  formed  by  the  disruption  of  a  sharply-defined 
mass  of  protoplasm,  often  of  no  determinate  shape,  the 
green  colour  of  which  in  certain  cases  becomes  apparent 
before  the  disruption,  in  others  during  that  process,  and  in 
others  again  after  the  disruption,  and  which  mass  of  proto- 
plasm is  usually  agglomerated  round  the  nucleus. 

The  development  of  the  leaves  of  mosses  has  lately  been 
a  matter  of  discussion.  Nägeli  asserted  that  the  leaf 
grows  exclusively  at  the  apex  and  the  edge.  ('  Zeitschr. 
für  wiss..  Bot.'  ii,  175).  Schleiden,  on  the  other  hand 
(Grundzüge,  3  Aufl),  advanced  a  diametrically  opposite 
opinion.  According  to  him  the  leaf  is  pushed  forwards  by 
the  multiplication  of  cells  lying  inside  the  circumference 
of  the  stem ;  the  apex  of  the  leaf  being  the  oldest,  and 
its  base  the  youngest  portion.  With  regard  to  the  moss 
which  Schleiden  examined,  viz..  Sphagnum,  this  is  abso- 
lutely incorrect;  with  regard  to  the  leaves  of  liverworts 
and  phoenogams  it  is  only  true  in  part,  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Both  observers  have  generalised  too  ex- 
tensively from  the  results  they  have  obtained  in  their 
investigations  of  mosses,  although  Nägeli  subsequently 
limited  his  too  vague  conclusions,  by  acknowledging  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  intercalary  cell-multiplication,*  a 
very  manifest  fact  long  previously  pointed  out  by  Grisebach 
(*Wiegm.  Arch.'  1846,  p.  1).  1  have  before  attempted 
to  show  that,  with  regard  to  mosses,  the  truth  Ues 
between  the  two  opinions.  The  first  rudiment  of  the  leaf 
is  formed  from  an  outwardly-protruding  cell  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  terminal  bud,  by  means  of  continually 
repeated  division  of  the  apical  portion.     In  this  rudiment 

*  Nägeli  called  this  "  accidental  cell-formation^^  an  expression  Ihe  inoorrect- 
ness  of  which  he  subsequently  acknowledged,  'Pflanzen  phjsiol.  Unters.,' 
i,  p.  83. 
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of  the  leaf,  which  in  Polytrichum,  for  instance,  attains  a 
length  of  twenty-four  cells,  the  apex  is  the  youngest,  the 
base  the  oldest  portion.  In  most  cases  the  cells  of  the 
base  of  the  leaf-rudiment  multiply  actively,  by  which 
means  the  leaf  acquires  its  ultimate  number  of  cells.  Then 
the  cells  of  the  base  of,  the  leaf  arc  relatively  younger  than 
those  of  the  apex. 

The  naked  ends  of  those  branches  which  are  destined 
to  bear  fruit  change  the  conical  form  of  the  vege- 
tative bud  into  a  flattened  hemispherical  one.  Many 
of  the  cells  of  its  upper  surface  grow  out  into  short 
papillae  (PI.  XIX,  fig.  1).  Each  of  them  divides  by  a 
septum  inclined  to  the  horizon ;  the  upper  one  of  the 
newly  formed  cells  divides  by  a  septum  perpendicular  to 
that  already  formed  and  inclined  in  an  opposite  direction. 
In  the  terminal  cell  of  the  cellular  body,  which  makes 
its  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  bud,  the  divi- 
sion is  continually  repeated  by  septa  inclined  in  dif- 
ferent directions  (PL  XIX,  fig.  1  ;  PI.  XX,  fig.  1).  The 
cells  of  the  second  degree,  except  some  of  the  lower, 
oldest  (from  two  to  six  in  number)  cells,  divide  soon  after 
their  formation  by  radial  vertical  septa.  Thus,  in  a  short 
time,  there  is  formed  in  the  space  surrounded  by  the 
youngest  leaves,  a  number  of  short,  cylindrical,  cellular 
bodies,  composed  of  four  vertical  rows  of  cells,  intermixed, 
in  many  of  the  mosses,  with  long  multi- cellular  hairs, 
which  have  originated  in  the  division  by  transverse  septa  of 
certain  of  the  papillate  superficial  cells  of  the  bud.  These 
clavato- cylindrical  masses  of  cells  are  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  archegonia  as  well  as  of  the  antheridia. 

When  the  young  archegonium  has  attained  a  height  of 
from  six  to  eight  cells,  all  the  cells  belonging  to  one  of  the 
four  perpendicular  rows  of  cells  of  which  (irrespective 
of  the  base  and  the  growing  apex)  it  consists,  divide 
by  septa  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  free,  arched, 
outer  wall,  and  cutting  the  side  walls  of  the  cell  at  an  angle 
of  about  45°,  by  which  means  the  mother-cell  is  divided  into 
an  outer  four-sided,  and  an  inner  three-sided  cell.  Each 
one  of  the  newly-formed  cells  of  the  third  degree  (which 
form  the  continuation  upwards  of  the  string  of  diagonally- 
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divided  cells)  divides  in  the  same  manner  immediately 
after  its  formation,  such  division  being,  in  most  instances 
exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  next  division  of  the 
apical  cell,  very  seldom  somewhat  later,  often  earlier  (PI. 
XX,  figs.  2,  3). 

The  archegonium  now  consists  of  a  central  string  of 
cells,  which  is  surrounded  by  from  four  to  six  longitudinal 
rows  of  cells.  There  are  far  more  frequently  six  rows,  in 
consequence  of  the  division  of  two  of  the  original  four,  by 
radial  longitudinal  septa  (PI.  XX,  fig.  7).  The  arche- 
gonium resembles,  therefore,  in  its  development,  as  well 
as  in  its  structure,  the  like  organ  in  the  liverworts.  One 
of  the  cells  of  the  central  string  swells  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  especially  in  width,  whilst  the  upper  end  of  the 
archegonium  continues  to  grow.  This  cell,  however,  is 
never  so  near  to  the  base  of  the  archegonium,  as  in  the 
liverworts  ;  amongst  the  mosses  which  1  have  examined 
it  lies  lowest  in  Phascum  and  Archidium,  where  it  is  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  reckoned  from  below  (PL  XX,  fig. 
2  ;  PI.  XXIII,  fig.  13).  Soon  after  it  begins  to  swell  the 
cells  underneath  it  divide  by  transverse,  and  partly  by 
longitudinal  septa,  whereby  they  expand  only  in  length, 
not  in  breadth.  This  cell-multiplication  is  more  active 
close  under  the  swollen  cell,  than  at  the  base  of  the  arche- 
gonium. In  Phascum  those  cells  which  surround  the  sides 
of  the  swollen  cell  divide,  in  the  first  instance,  only  by 
transverse  septa  and  by  longitudinal  septa  perpendicular 
to  the  outer  surfaces  (PI  XX,  fig.  4) ;  the  division  of  the 
above  cells,  by  longitudinal  septa,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  organ,  commences  at  a  somewhat  later  period  (PI.  XX, 
fig.  5).  In  other  genera,  as  for  instance,  Funaria,  Fissi- 
dens,  Dicranum,  and  Polytrichum,  the  cells  which  cover 
the  central  cell  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonimn, 
are  already  divided  by  longitudinal  septa  parallel  to  the 
outer  surface,  long  before  the  bursting  of  the  apex  of  the 
archegonium  ;  and  this  occurs  particidarly  early  in  Sphag- 
num (PL  XVIII,  fig.  14),  where,  even  before  the  opening 
of  the  top  of  the  archegonium,  this  division  is  repeated  in 
the  inner  as  well  as  in  the  outer  cells  (PL  XVIII,  fig.  15). 
In  this  genus,  consequently,  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
archegonium  is  larger  than  in  any  other  moss. 
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By  these  processes  the  lower  portion  of  the  archegoniiim 
becomes  a  pear-shaped  cellular  mass,  which,  at  the  point 
where  it  passes  into  the  upper  cylindrical  portion  (the  neck) 
of  the  archegonium,  surrounds  the  enlarged  cell  of  the  cen- 
tral string.  In  most  instances  the  cell  of  the  central  string 
lying  immediately  above  the  enlarged  cell,  exhibits  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  its  dimensions  (PL  XIX,  fig.  5 ;  PL 
XX,  fig.  4) ;  this  is  especially  remarkable  in  Sphagnum 
(PL  XVIII,  fig.  15). 

Like  all  the  cells  of  mosses  the  enlarged  cell  in  question 
exhibits,  from  its  first  appearance,  a  manifest  nucleus.  In 
the  very  young  archegonium  the  nucleus  lies  free  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cell,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  protoplasm  of 
uniform  density  (PL  XVIII,  fig.  14 ;  PL  XX,  figs.  2, 4) ;  at  a 
later  period,  after  the  separation  of  the  contents  of  the  cell 
into  two  parts, — viz.,  the  thick  coating  of  the  wall,  and  the 
less  dense  fluid  contents  of  the  median  cavity, — the  nucleus 
lies  close  to  the  side  wall  of  the  cell,  surrounded  by  a  thick 
accumulation  of  granular  protoplasm,  which  sends  forth 
radiate  prolongations  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell 
(PL  XIX,  figs.  5,  6).  At  this  time  there  is  seen  under- 
neath the  primary  nucleus  of  the  cell,  which  is  still  very 
distinct,  a  small  daughter-cell,  occupying  about  an  eighth 
part  of  the  cell  cavity,  and  having  highly  refractive  con- 
tents, and  a  bright  nucleus  without  nucleoli  (PL  XIX, 
figs.  5,  6).  Contemporaneously  with  the  appearance  of 
this  cell,  the  transverse  septa,  by  which  the  separate  cells 
of  the  axile  longitudinal  string  of  cells  forming  the  neck 
of  the  archegonium  are  divided  from  one  another,  begin 
to  dissolve.  Even  before  these  transverse  septa  have 
altogether  disappeared,  even  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
transverse  septa  of  the  lowest  of  the  cells  of  the  axile 
string,  and  therefore  before  the  formation  of  the  canal 
which  traverses  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  longitudinally, 
the  central  cell  is  foimd  to  be  almost  filled  by  a  free 
spherical  cell,  which  is  either  suspended  freely,  or  touches 
tne  wall  of  the  mother-cell  on  one  side,  and  which  contains 
a  globular  central  nucleus  (PL  XVIII,  fig.  15;  PL  XIX, 
figs.  7,  8,  20;  PL  XX,  figs.  5,  6,  8).  The  primary 
nucleus  of  the  cell  is  no  longer  present.  These  circum- 
stances must  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  germinal 
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vesicle  («.  e.,  the  small  free  daughter-cell  of  the  central  cell 
of  the  archegonium),  grows  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  displaces  the  dissolving  primary  nucleus  of  the  central 
cell.  In  Funaria  hygromeirica  the  ripe  germinal  vesicle  is 
usually  in  close  proximity  to  the  transverse  septum,  which, 
even  after  the  canal  of  the  neck  is  fuDy  formed,  and  some- 
times even  aflter  the  apex  has  opened,  still  shuts  off  the 
central  cell  of  the  archegonium  (PL  XIX,  fig.  8).  It  often 
happens,  however,  in  Funaria,  in  Phascum,  and  in  Liver- 
worts, that  the  germinal  vesicle  rests  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  central  cell  (PL  XIX,  fig-  7  ;  PL  XX,  fig.  9),  or  that 
it  lies  against  one  of  the  side-walls  of  the  latter  (PL  XX, 
figs.  5,  6,  8).* 

After  the  termination  of  the  longitudinal  growth,  the 
cells  of  the  apex  of  the  archegonium  divide  by  radial  septa 
which  are  partly  vertical  and  partly  inclined  sideways ;  and 
to  some  extent  also  by  transverse  septa.  In  many  genera, 
such  as  Polytrichum  and  Sphagnum  (PL  XVIII,  fig.  15),  the 
new  cells  thus  formed  expand  in  a  radiate  manner,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  apex  of  the  archegonium  appears 
strongly  clavate.  In  the  mean  time,  the  walls  of  the  string 
of  cells  which  traverses  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  dis- 
solve. The  dissolution  progresses  fix)m  above  downwards. 
Thus  there  originates  in  the  axis  of  the  neck  a  canal,  con- 
taining only  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  leads  to  the  large 
cell  in  the  upper  end  of  the  ventral  portion.  Suddenly  the 
cells  of  the  apex  separate  from  one  another,  and  bend  them- 
selves backwards  in  the  form  of  irregular  flaps ;  in  this  state 
they  form  the  so-called  stigma  (PL  XX,  figs.  6,  9,  13). 
The  archegonium  is  now  in  the  condition  in  which  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  ready  for  impregnation.  After  the  rupture  of 
the  apex  of  the  archegonium,  the  mucilage  which  fills  the 
canal  of  its  neck  not  unfrequently  oozes  out  of  the  opening, 
protruding  above  the  funnel-shaped  mouth  in  a  hemisphe- 

•  Tlie  rapid  disappearance  of  the  primary  nuclens  of  tlie  central  cell,  and  llie 
agreement  \vitb  it  m  size  and  form  of  the  nucleus  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  led 
me  at  first  to  the  conclusion  ('  Vergl.  Unters.,*  p.  67)  that  the  germinal  vesicle 
might  originate  by  free  cell-formation  round  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  central 
cell.  The  mode  of  iU  development,  as  given  above,  was  first  arrived  at  by  me 
in  1854  ('Berichte  £ön.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  Math.  Phys.  CI.,'  1854, 
p.  95). 
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rical  form.  Afterwards  it  is  often  agglomerated  into  glo- 
bular masses, — some  small  and  some  large, — of  transparent 
hyaline  matter,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Jungermanniae. 
These  processes  may  be  seen  especially  clearly  in  Archidium 
phascoidcs  (PI.  XXIII,  figs.  1 — 3). 

The  product  of  the  dissolution  of  the  transverse  septa  of 
the  string  of  cells  which  traverses  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  neck  of  the  archegonium  frequently  consists,  in  mosses, 
of  a  vermiform  mass  of  highly  refractive,  hyaline,  transpa- 
rent mucilage  (PL  XIX,  fig.  8).  It  seems  that  the  forma- 
tion of  this  string  of  mucilage  is  favoured  by  dryness  of 
habitat.  I  seldom  failed  to  find  it  in  plants  of  Funaria 
hygrometnca  which  had  grown  in  dry  places.  It  is  umch 
less  often  found  in  plants  taken  from  moist  situations. 
In  Phascum  cu^idatum,  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  wide 
axile  string  of  cells  lying  immediately  over  the  central  cell 
of  the  archegonium  very  often  assumes  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gularly-shaped heap  of  coarse  granules  (PL  XX,  figs.  5,  8). 

The  first  stages  of  development  of  the  antheridia  of 
mosses  entirely  correspond,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
with  those  of  the  archegonia.  A  clavate  mass  of  cellular 
tissue  protrudes  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  above  the 
upper  surface  of  the  end  of  the  stem,  consisting, — with  the 
exception  of  the  continually  multiplying  terminal  cell  and 
the  cells  of  the  base, — of  four  vertical  rows  of  cells :  in  an 
almost  precisely  similar  manner,  a  string  of  cells  traversing 
the  axis  of  the  organ  is  formed  by  the  division  of  the  cells 
of  one  of  the  above  rows;  this  occurs  in  the  species  of 
Phascum,  Gymnostomum,  Bryum,  Eucalypta,  and  Funaiia 
(PL  XIX,  figs.  1,  2,  3).  In  other  cases  diagonal  septa  ori- 
ginate in  each  of  the  four  rows  of  cells,  after  which  radial 
septa  are  formed  in  the  outer  ones  of  the  new  cells ;  by  this 
means  the  anthericUum  becomes  much  more  massive.  This 
is  the  case  in  Polytrichum. 

The  inner  cells  of  the  young  antheridium  multiply  very 
actively  in  aU  three  directions  (PL  XIX,  fig.  4).  The  cells 
of  the  upper  surface  divide  only  by  septa  perpendicular  to 
the  outer  walls,  and  much  less  frequently  than  the  inner 
cells.  The  antheridium  thus  becomes  a  clavate  sac,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  encloses  an  elongated 
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ellipsoid  group  of  very  small  cellules  adhering  firmly  to  one 
another.  In  each  of  the  latter,  a  spiral  thread,  consisting 
of  nitrogenous  matter  which  is  coloured  brown  by  iodine, 
is  produced  inside  a  lenticular  vesicle  which  lies  free  in  the 
interior  (PL  XX,  fig.  16). 

The  tabular  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  antheridium  contain 
chlorophyll,  and  in  the  young  state  a  flat  lenticular  nucleus 
also,  whose  major  axis  is  parallel  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cell  (PI.  XIX,  fig.  4).  When  the  antheridium  approaches 
maturity,  the  colour  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  in  many 
mosses  becomes  a  yellowish-red.  This  is  the  case  in  Funaria 
hygrovietnca^  Bryuni  caspiticium,  Polytrichum  juniperinum, 
Gymnoslomum  pyri/orme,  and  Nechera  complanata.  The 
antheridia  are  usually  intermixed  with  jointed  hairs,  the 
so-called  paraphyses,  whose  terminal  cells  are  often  (as  is 
the  case  in  Mnium  hornum  and  Funaria  hyyrometrica) 
swollen  to  a  clavate  form,  and  in  Polytrichum  produce  a 
lancet-shaped  expansion  at  the  apex,  originating  from  con- 
tinual cell-division  by  means  of  differently  inclined  septa. 
The  fully-ripe  antheridium  opens  at  the  apex,  and  permits 
the  escape  of  the  small,  enclosed  cells,  which  contain  the 
spermatozoa.  The  process  is  very  easily  seen  in  water  on 
the  stage  of  the  microscope ;  and  that  the  same  thing  takes 
place  in  nature,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  every  rich 
male  inflorescence  in  mosses,  empty  antheridia,  open  at 
the  apex,  are  found  in  company  with  ripening  and  ripe 
antheridia. 

The  bursting  of  the  apex  of  the  ripe  antheridium  of 
Funaria  hygrometrica  occurs  thus : — the  apical  cell,  and 
the  youngest  cell  of  the  second  degree,  which  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  steep  septum,  exhibit  a  considerable 
enlargement  of  their  outer  wall,  which  expands  in  a 
vesicular  manner ;  but  the  red  colouring  corpuscles  of  the 
cell  contents,  (whose  interior  is  now  usually  occupied  by  a 
starch  granule)  do  not  enter  into  the  expanded  space. 
Careful  investigation  shows  that  the  cuticle  only  of  the 
cells  of  the  apex  of  the  antheridium  is  forced  outwards,* 
and  that  the  cavity  between  it  and  the  firm  membrane 

*  See  Unger's  figure  of  an  antlieridium  of  Poljtrichum  in  the  act  of  bursting 
•N.  A.  A.  C.  L.,'  V.  xYiü,  p.  n  (1837),  p.  790.    PI.  57,  f.  1. 
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which  immediately  encloses  the  contents  of  the  epidermal 
cells,  is  filled  with  a  transparent,  almost  fluid,  jelly,  which 
can  be  nothing  else  than  a  product  of  the  swelling  up  of 
the  median  layer  of  the  walls  of  those  cells  which  occupy 
the  apex  of  the  antheridium.  Suddenly  the  cuticle  of  both 
the  above-mentioned  cells  splits  transversely ;  the  contents 
of  the  antheridium  are  driven  out  between  the  detached 
cells  of  the  epidermal  layer  in  the  fonn  of  a  mucilaginous 
mass,  shaped  like  intestines  ;  these  contents  escape  at  first 
with  great  rapidity,  and  afterwards  with  a  slower  motion, 
which  sometimes,  by.  fits  and  starts,  exhibits  a  momentary 
acceleration.  The  walls  of  the  cellules  in  which  the  len- 
ticular vesicles,  which  produce  the  spermatoza,  are  gener- 
ated, are  now  swollen  to  a  mucilaginous  jelly.  The  latter 
is  rapidly  dissolved  in  water  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
the  vesicles  are  dispersed  in  the  fluid,  and  are  soon  rup- 
tured by  the  spermatozoa  in  their  efforts  to  escape.  The 
latter  move  about  for  some  Uttle  time  in  the  water,  but 
with  no  very  great  rapidity.  I  have  observed  the  motion 
to  last  for  four  hours  in  Polytrichum  formosum.  The  mode 
of  bursting  of  the  antheridium  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  radial  expansion,  and  swelling  up  of  the  walls  of  the 
epidermal  cells,  especially  of  those  of  the  apex,  are  at  least 
as  effective  in  producing  the  rupture,  as  is  the  outward 
pressure  produced  by  the  swelling  of  the  contents. 

The  development  of  the  antheridia  of  Sphagnum,  which 
are  situated  singly  in  the  axils  of  short  lateral  shoots,  differs 
in  some  points  of  secondary  importance  from  that  which 
occiu*s  in  Phascum,  Bryum,  Funaria,  &c.  -  There  is  a  long 
row  of  cells  of  the  second  degree  in  which  division  does  not 
take  place ;  a  thin  cyhndrical  double  row  of  cells  is  pro- 
duced, the  end  of  which  swells  in  a  clavate  manner.  A 
few  only  (two  or  three)  of  the  cells  belonging  to  the  double 
pairs  of  cells  of  the  third  degree  which  lie  nearest  to 
the  apex  of  the  organ,  divide,  by  means  of  a  septum 
parallel  to  the  outer  surface,  into  inner  and  outer  cells 
(PI.  XVIII,  flg.  11).  The  former  become  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  vesicles  which  produce  the  spermatozoa ;  they 
divide  actively  in  all  three  directions  until  at  last  they  form 
a  spherical  or  oval  group  of  closely-packed,  small,  tessellated 
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cells  (PL  XVIII,  fig.  12),  in  each  of  which  a  spirally 
folded  spermatozoon  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  a  len- 
ticular vesicle.  The  cells  which  surround  these  central 
cells  multiply  by  division,  which  takes  place  by  means  of 
septa  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface,  and  become  the 
covering  layer  of  the  antheridium.  On  their  outer  side 
there  is  formed  a  glassy,  transparent,  very  tough  cuticle, 
which  may  be  easily  detached.  When  the  organ  is  ripe 
the  cuticle  bursts  at  the  apex ;  the  vesicles  enclosing  the 
spermatozoa,  having  become  free  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
walls  of  their  mother- cells  escape  at  the  opening,  disperse 
themselves  when  under  water  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  and 
set  the  spermatozoa  free,  which  then  commence  their 
revolving  motion.  Their  spiral  has  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  turns,  and  is  sometimes  a  right-handed,  some- 
times a  left-handed  one.  The  anterior  end  of  the  sper- 
matozoon carries  two  thin  motile  cilia  attached  laterally 
(PL  XVIII,  fig.  13).  The  covering  cells*  of  the  antheridia 
usually  become  isolated  after  maturity,  like  those  of  Antho- 
ceros,  Fossombronia,  &c. ;  the  cuticle  holds  together  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Schleiden  was  of  opinion  that  the  antheridium  of  Sphag- 
num was  a  large  sac-like  cell,  in  whose  fluid  contents  the 
vesicles  which  produce  the  spermatozoa  swam  about  freely. 
This  notion  is  quite  erroneous.  Until  just  before  matu- 
rity, the  walls  of  the  small,  tessellated,  closely-packed  cells 
remain  quite  intact,  each  of  them  enclosing  one  of  the 
vesicles.  The  nature  of  their  arrangement  is  such,  that  the 
directions  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  seven-surfaced 
central  cell  of  the  very  young  antheridium  may  be  easily 
recognised. 

Fruit  is  developed  only  in  those  mosses  where  the  arche- 
gonia  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  antheridia.  Any  Botanist 
paying  attention  to  the  growth  of  mosses  will  be  able  to 
produce  instances,  in  addition  to  those  afforded  by  the  older 
observers,  to  prove  that  female  dioecious  mosses,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  no  male  plants  of  the  same  species  occur, 
produce  perfect  archegonia,  but  never  fruit.    At  Leipzig,  in 

*  The  Chlorophyll  granules  of  these  cells  do  not  change  colour  when  the 
antheridium  is  npe. 
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certain  localities,  female  plants  only  of  Mnium  undulatum, 
Mnium  pundatum,  and  Bryum  caspiticiutn  occur.  In  such 
places  I  have  found  every  year  numerous  vigorous  arche- 
gonia,  but  never  a  single  fruit.  When  fruit  is  found  in 
these  species,  male  plants  are  invariably  to  be  met  with  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  spermotozoa  in  the 
central  cell  of  the  archegonia  of  Mosses  near  the  germinal 
vesicle,  as  I  have  done  in  Ferns.*  I  have,  however,  seen 
in  Funaria  a  moving  spermatozoon  which  had  penetrated 
through  a  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  neck  of  an  arche- 
goniuui,  which  was  ready  for  impregnation. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  commencement  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  fruit,  are  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
germinal  vesicle  of  the  elongated  ellipsoidal  cell  which  fills 
the  large  cell  in  the  upper  end  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
archegonium  (PI.  XIX,  fig.  17 ;  PI.  XX,  fig.  10),  and  the 
appearance  in  it  of  a  horizontal  or  slightly-inclined  trans- 
verse septum  (PI.  XIX,  fig.  21 ;  PL  XX,  fig.  10).  In  Bryum 
argenteum  the  upper  part  of  the  two  cells  divides  again, 
once  or  twice,  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to  that  first  formed 
(PI.  XIX,  fig.  22'*'  b).  A  septum  inchned  at  a  considerable 
angle,  and  seated  upon  the  uppermost  of  these  horizontal 
septa,  is  then  produced.  In  Phascum,  Funaria,  and  Fissi- 
dens,  this  inclined  septum  is  formed  immediately  after  the 
production  of  the  first  horizontal  one  (PL  XX,  figs.  11,  12). 
The  upper  terminal  cell  of  the  young  fruit-rudiment  is  then 
divided  by  a  septum  inclined  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
one  last  formed,  then  by  another  parallel  to  the  last  but 
one,  and  so  on.  The  longitudinal  growth  of  the  fruit- 
rudiment  is  carried  on  by  division  of  the  terminal  cell  by 
means  of  differently  inclined  septa  (PL  XIX,  figs.  9 — 11, 
22;  PLXX,  figs.  11— 15). 

The  young  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  when  consisting  of  from 
one  to  four  cells,  may  be  easily  detached  (PL  XX,  figs.  11*, 
12*' 0.  It  occupies  only  a  very  small  space  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegoniimi,  in  the  cavity 
of  which  it  lies  free  (PL  XX,  figs.  11,  13),     During  its 

*  'Ber.der  K.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.,'  1854,  p.  64. 
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further  longitudinal  growth,  it  presses  together  the  neigh- 
bouring cells  of  the  ventral  portion,  which  have  multiplied 
considerably  during  the  development  of  the  fruit-rudiment. 
This  is  very  remarkable  in  Funaria  (PI.  XIX,  fig.  11).  At 
the  same  time,  the  fruit-rudiment  penetrates  by  its  lower 
conical  end  continually  deeper  into  the  tissue  of  the  arche- 
gonium. 

The  cells  of  the  second  degree  which  are  formed  by  the 
continually-repeated  division  of  the  apical  cell,  and  whose 
form  is  that  of  a  flat  semi-cylinder,  divide  by  a  radial 
vertical  septum.  This  division  usually  takes  place  before 
the  next  division  of  the  apical  celL  The  cells  thus  formed, 
each  of  which  has  a  three-sided  basal  surface,  divide  by  a 
septum  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  free  outer  sur- 
face, into  an  inner  cell  with  a  three-sided,  and  an  outer  one 
with  a  four-sided,  basal  surface  (PI.  XIX,  figs.  9, 10, 11, 11*, 
22, 22*;  PI. XX,  figs.  14,15;  PL  XXI,  fig.2-' *  ^  PL  XXIII). 
The  undermost  margin  of  each  such  septum  extends  a  httle 
beyond  the  line  of  contact  of  the  corresponding  septum  of 
the  next  lower  cell.  The  next  cell-division  is  that  of  the 
outer  cells  by  a  radial  longitudinal  septum.  Then  all  the 
outer  and  inner  cells  of  the  group  formed  by  the  division  of  a 
cell  of  the  second  degree  divide  by  horizontal  septa,  the 
inner  ones  often  sooner  than  the  outer  ones  (PL  XIX, 
fig.  10).  In  the  simplest  moss-fruits,  such  as  that  of 
Phascum  for  instance,  thete  ensues  a  repeated  division  of 
the  cells  of  the  circumference  by  means  of  horizontal 
septa,  so  that  these  latter  cells  appear  only  half  as  high  as 
those  of  the  centre  (PL  XXI,  fig.  1,  a).  The  cells  of  the 
periphery  now  divide  by  diagonal  septa,  the  outer  ones 
again  by  radial  septa,  and  so  on  alternately,  imtil  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  fruit-rudiment  is  attained.  At  the 
same  time  division  commences  in  the  central  cells  of  the 
middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  fniit-rudiment  by  means 
of  septa  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  periphery, 
alternating  with  radial  septa.  This  division  leads  to  the 
formation  of  the  string  of  elongated  cells,  which  traverses 
the  axis  of  the  seta  (PL  XXI,  fig.  1). 

In  mosses  with  more  complex  fruit,  such  as  Funaria 
hyyromatrica^  and  Gymnoatomum   pyriformay  the  division 
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of  the  cells  of  the  circumference  by  transverse  septa  first 
occurs  after  the  production  of  an  entire  row  of  vertical 
septa,  so  that  the  string  of  elongated  cells  in  the  axis 
of  the  organ  is  far  thicker.  Even  in  vigorous  specimens 
of  Phascum,  a  division  by  a  septum  parallel  to  the  chord 
of  the  arc  of  the  outer  surface  precedes  the  formation  of 
horizontal  septa  in  the  outer  cells. 

The  above  account  of  the  division  of  the  cells  of  the 
second  degree  does  not  apply  in  its  entirety  to  the  oldest 
of  such  cells.  In  the  latter  the  above  cell-midtiplication 
proceeds  only  to  a  certain  point ;  in  the  first  two,  three, 
or  four  of  such  cells,  only  the  radial  vertical  septum  is 
formed,  and  in  the  two  three-sided  cells  thus  produced,  a 
tangential  septum  only ;  in  the  next  the  formation  of  radial 
vertical  septa  occurs  in  the  four  cells  of  the  circumference, 
and  the  eight  cells  thus  formed  divide  by  septa  cutting 
the  last-mentioned  septa  at  an  angle  of  90®.  Thus  the  cell- 
multiplication  progresses  gradually  upwards. 

The  thickness  of  the  fruit-rudiment  increases  conse- 
quently  from  below  upwards;  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  spindle-shaped  cellular  mass.  As  long  as  the  multi« 
plication  of  its  apical  cell  continues,  the  active  increase  of 
the  cells  in  the  direction  of  the  thickness  is  always  arrested 
for  some  considerable  distance  beneath  the  apex  (PL  XXI, 
fig.  3,  3*). 

In  the  mean  time  the  cells  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
archegonimn  increase  actively :  so  far  as  they  encircle 
the  fruit-rudiment  this  increase  takes  place  only  by  divi- 
sion by  means  of  septa  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface, 
but  in  the  lower  portion  it  is  produced  by  septa  turned 
in  all  three  directions.  The  cells  also  of  the  hitherto  flat  end 
of  the  stem  which  bears  the  archegonia  (both  the  impregna- 
ted and  the  unimpregnated),*  expand  and  multiply  actively, 
those  in  the  middle  more  actively  than  those  at  the  sides.  By 
this  means  the  end  of  the  stem  becomes  conical ;  it  bears  at 
its  apex  the  impregnated  archegonium,  and  on  its  inclined 
surface  the  abortive  archegonia  and  the  paraphyses.    This  is 

*  In  several  species  of  Mnium,  which  exhibit  a  vcrv  large  number  of  arclie- 
p>nia  (as  many  as  fifty)  in  one  inflorescence,  seyeral  archegonia  are  usually 
impregnated. 
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the  origin  of  the  Vaginula,  the  fonnation  of  which  commences 
in  Phascum  and  Bryum  at  a  very  early  period,  at  the 
time  when  the  fruit-rudiment  only  occupies  the  upper  two- 
third  parts  of  the  archegonium  (PI.  XX,  fig.  15;  PL  XXI, 
fig.  4;  PI.  XXllI,  fig.  3).  In  Sphagnum  the  vigorous  in- 
tercalary multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  end  of  the 
stem  which  bears  the  archegonia  begins  at  a  much 
earUer  period :  even  before  the  young  archegonimn  has 
attained  its  full  number  of  cells.  The  very  short  fructify- 
ing side-shoots  of  ^hoffftum  cpnbifolium  and  8.  squarrosum 
usually  develope  one,  at  the  most  two  archegonia,  with 
a  remarkably  fuUy  developed  ventral  portion,  and  a  strongly 
clavate  apex.  When  the  latter  is  about  to  burst  the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  end  of  the  stem  which  bears 
the  archegonia  (and  which  in  Sphagnum  is  conical)  in- 
creases, without  any  change  occurring  in  the  circumference 
of  the  conical  mass  of  tissue.  Its  upper  surface  bears  rudi- 
mentary leaves  destined  to  develope  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  (PL  XVIII,  fig.  15). 

By  the  continuous  longitudinal  growth  of  the  fruit- 
rudiment  its  lower  end  is  pressed  continually  deeper  into 
the  tissue  of  the  lower  part  of  the  archegonium,  until  at 
last  it  reaches  the  parenchyma  of  the  vaginula,  to  the 
base  of  which  it  penetrates.  The  pressure  is  caused  by 
the  resistance  which  the  arcuate  portion  of  the  archego- 
nium underneath  its  neck  exerts  upon  the  apex  of  the 
fruit-rudiment.  The  tissue  of  the  stem  itself  resists  the 
further  penetration  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fruit-rudiment. 
The  ventral  portion  of  the  impregnated  archegonium 
which  has  become  the  calyptra,  now  usually  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  bell,  in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  solely  of 
the  expansion  of  its  celk  (Phascum,  PL  XXI,  fig.  24, 
Gymnostonium,  Eucalypta,  Orthotrichum).  The  cells  of 
itd  inner  tissue  become  dissolved,  only  the  single  layer  of 
the  outer  surface  remaining  (PL  XXI,  fig.  4).  The  hollow 
cavity  between  the  latter,  and  the  fusiform  fruit-rudiment, 
is  filled  with  watery  fluid.  The  increased  tension  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  calyptra,  which  is  produced  by  the 
sudden  and  considerable  expansion  of  the  median  cells  of 
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the  fruit-rudiment,  causes  the  calyptra  to  break  away  by  a 
circular  fissure  near  its  place  of  junction  with  the  vaginula. 
The  calyptra  is  carried  upwards  by  the  rapid  elongation  of 
the  fruit-nidiment,  upon  whose  apex  it  is  placed. 

At  this  period  an  active  cell-midtiplication  commences 
(especially  in  the  direction  of  the  thickness)  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fruit-rudiment,  a  little  beneath  the  apex.  The 
cells  of  the  apex  itself  take  no  part  in  this  new  production 
<PL  XXII,  fig.  6).  When  the  repeated  division  of  the 
cells  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  rudimentary  fruit  has  in- 
creased the  diameter  of  the  part  nearly  under  the  apex  by 
a  certain  number  of  cells  (in  Phaacum  cuspidaium,  for 
instance,  to  sixteen,  in  Gymnostomum  pyriforme  to  eighteen) 
an  air-cavity  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cylinder  is  formed 
nearly  under  the  outer  side  of  the  slightly  swollen  upper 
end  of  the  rudimentary  fruit.  This  cavity  divides  the 
axile  portion  of  the  rudimentary  capsule  from  the  peri- 
pheral part,  or  capsule-wall.  The  latter  in  most  species  of 
rhascum  has  only  three  layers  of  cells  (PI.  XXI,  fig.  5) ; 
in  Phascum  hryoides  and  Archidiu77i  phascoides^  it  has  only 
two  (PL  XXIII,  figs.  5,  6,  8) ;  in  Gymnostomum  pyriforme 
it  exhibits  in  its  lower  portion  five,  in  its  upper,  three 
layers  of  cells  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  7). 

The  primary  mother-cells  of  the  spores  originate  in  an 
annular  layer  of  cells  of  the  axile  portion  of  the  rudimentary 
capsule.  In  Phascum  and  Eucalypta  this  layer  is  the 
second,  in  Gymnostomum  and  Fimaria  the  third,  reckon- 
ing inwards  from  the  periphery  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
young  capsule,  which  central  portion  is  surrounded  by  the 
swollen,  hollow,  cylindrical  air-cavity.  The  adjoining  outer 
cells  divide  at  a  very  early  period  by  septa  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  fruit,  and  most  of  the  inner  ones  of  the  newly- 
formed  cells  divide  by  horizontal  septa  (PL  XXII,  fig.  8). 
In  consequence  of  this  Phascum  and  Eucalypta  have  two, 
Gymnostomum  and  Funaria  three  layers  of  cells  separating 
the  hollow,  cylindrical  air-cavity  from  the  layer  of  primary 
mother-cells  (PL  XXI,  fig.  5 ;  PL  XXII,  figs.  7,  10). 

When  the  young  capsule  of  Phascum  cuspidatum  is  from 
J'''  to  ^"  in  length,  the  primary  mother-cells  (in  which  by  often 
repeated  cell-production  the  spores  are  formed)  surround 
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the  columella.  The  latter  consists  of  a  central  group  of 
smaller  cells  with  thinner  walls,  and  a  peripheral  layer  of 
cells  containing  chlorophyll,  which  adjoins  the  mother-cells 
of  the  spores.  The  cells  of  the  outermost  of  the  two  layers, 
which  adjoin  the  primary  mother-cells,  are  four  times  as 
large  as  those  of  the  inner  layer. 

The  cells  of  the  layer  of  theP  columella  adjoining  the 
primary  mother-cells,  as  well  as  those  of  the  future  inner 
wall  of  the  capsule,  are  distinguished  in  a  remarkable 
manner  from  all  other  cells  of  the  theca,  by  the  great  concen- 
tration of  the  cell-contents,  which  are  rich  in  dextrine. 
The  large  cells  of  the  centre  of  the  columella  contain  small 
amyloid  masses  of  peculiar  structure :  minute  firm  granules, 
which  become  intensely  blue  under  the  action  of  iodine,  are 
embedded  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  assumes  a  light  blue 
colour  under  the  same  action. 

The  primary  mother-cells,  at  this  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, contain  a  large  central  nucleus,  which  has  usually 
only  one  nucleolus,  and  somewhat  transparent  fluid  con- 
tents (PI.  XXI,  fig.  6  ;  PL  XXII,  fig.  9).  The  remaining 
contents  of  the  cell,  which  consist  of  a  thick  fluid 
mucilage  rendered  turbid  by  numerous  granules,  make  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  the  outUne  of  the 
nucleus. 

The  greater  number  of  the  primary  mother-cells  divide,  as 
the  fruit  becomes  developed,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  or 
transverse  septum  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
theca;  more  rarely  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  septum 
parallel  to  that  outer  surface  (PI.  XXI,  fig.  6).  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  cell,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  two  new  nuclei,  precede  the  appearance  of  this 
septum.  The  contents  divide  into  two  halves,  each  of  which 
surrounds  one  of  the  newly-formed  nuclei  (PI.  XXI,  fig.  6,^) ; 
at  the  point  of  contact  these  two  halves  secrete  the  new 
cell-wall,  which  consists  of  a  very  deUcate  layer  of  cellulose 
(PL  XXI,  fig.  6,  «).* 

Sometimes  when  the  development  of  the  fruit  is  very 
active,  the  above  division  is  repeated  in   the    secondary 

*  The  two  halves  represented  in  the  figure  have  contracted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  water,  to  which,  in  Fhascum,  they  are  very  susceptible. 

11 
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mother-cells.  Usually,  however,  immediately  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  secondary  mother- cells,  the  tertiary  mother- 
cells,  i.  e.y  the  spore-mother-cells,  are  produced. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  transparency  of  the  cell-contents 
the  nucleus  of  the  secondary  mother-cells  can  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  make  out 
what  part  it  plays  in  the  formation  of  the  spore-mother- 
cells.  A  nucleus  with  a  large  nucleolus  is  very  indis- 
tinctly seen  through  the  grumous  contents  of  the  perfect 
tertiary  mother-cell.  The  spore-mother-cells  lie  in  twos, 
very  rarely  in  fours  (PI.  XX,  fig.  7),  quite  free  and  de- 
tached in  the  inner  cavity  of  the  primary  mother-cells.  The 
second  condition  can  easily  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
the  suppression  of  the  formation  of  the  secondary  mother- 
cells.  A  long  series  of  comparative  measurements  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  latter  do  not  increase  in  size  during  or 
after  the  formation  of  the  spore-mother-cells,  and  if  this  be 
so,  the  formation  of  the  last-mentioned  cells  can  only  take 
place  by  the  occurrence  of  a  considerable  contraction  of  the 
entire  contents  of  the  cell,  either  before  or  immediately 
after  its  division  into  two  halves,  upon  the  entire  surface 
of  which  (two  halves)  cellulose  is  then  secreted,  I  believe 
that  I  have  actually  seen  such  a  process  of  transition  (PI. 
XXI,  fig.  9). 

The  membrane  of  the  mother-cells,  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary,  is  coloured  pale  blue  by  iodine.  When 
brought  under  water  its  substance  swells  rapidly,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  inner  younger  layers.  The  membrane 
of  the  tertiary  mother-cells  swells  the  most,  that  of  the 
primary  ones  the  least.  This  peculiarity  of  the  wall  of  the 
spore-mother-cell  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  the  independent  nature  of  the  primordial  utricle.  The 
spore-mother-cell,  when  placed  in  water  on  the  stage  of 
the  microscope,  rapidly  swells  to  double  its  original  size, 
its  wall  being  excessively  distended.  The  cell  contents, 
which  are  plainly  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  soft  matter 
very  like  a  delicate  membrane,  swell  slightly  or  not  at  all ; 
they  (the  cell-contents)  lie  free  in  the  inner  cavity  of 
the  cell  in  the  form  of  a  closed  vesicle,  surrounded  by 
watery  fluid.     Individual  points  of  the  primordial  utricle 
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sometimes  exhibit  slow  expansions  and  contractions  similar 
to  those  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals ;  for  instance,  the 
smaller  Amoeba?.  It  is  especially  in  such  cases  that  the 
delicate  mucilaginous  membrane  which  encloses  the  cell- 
contents  may  be  most  clearly  observed. 

By  continued  absorption  of  water  the  primordial  utricle 
becomes  pressed  laterally  against  the  cell- wall ;  the  granules 
which  float  in  its  fluid  contents  exhibit  active  molecular 
motion.  Ultimately,  the  cell-membrane  is  ruptured,  usually 
at  the  spot  where  the  primordial  utricle  is  in  contact 
with  it,  and  the  latter  escapes  through  the  fissure.  It 
then  usually  bursts,  but  occasionally  I  have  seen  the 
primordial  utricle  glide  out  through  the  fissure  of  the  cell 
in  the  form  of  a  closed,  tightly  stretched  globular  vesicle 
(PI.  XXI,  fig.  8).  The  internal  granules  (consisting  of 
starch  and  a  substance  rendered  brown  by  iodine),  conti- 
nued their  active  molecular  motion,  which  stopped  sud- 
denly, when  a  drop  of  diluted  watery  tincture  of  iodine 
was  applied.  The  membrane  of  the  primordial  utricle 
shrivelled  up  to  some  extent,  and  assumed  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour  (PL  XXI,  fig.  8,  b). 

In  one  instance  I  observed  a  very  peculiar  state  of  the 
primordial  utricle.  As  I  brought  the  object  under  the 
microscope,  it  floated  freely  in  the  form  of  a  globular 
vesicle  in  the  interior  of  the  swollen  cell.  Afterwards  it 
approached  the  cell-wall,  and  attached  itself  to  one  of  the 
sides,  assuming  the  form  of  a  slightly  compressed  sac 
(PL  XXII,  fig.  1.)  Half  the  cell-cavity  remained  empty, 
or  at  least  contained  only  water.  The  primordial  utricle 
gliding  up  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  cell  commenced  a  slow 
rotatory  motion. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  walls  of  the 
secondary  mother-cells  swell  rapidly  until  they  burst.  If 
a  section  of  a  capsule  containing  fully  formed  tertiary 
mother-cells  enclosed  within  secondary  mother-cells  is 
placed  imder  water,  it  often  happens  that  all  the  spore- 
mother-cells  escape  out  of  the  ruptured  secondary  mother- 
cells,  and  become  dispersed  in  the  water  upon  the  slide. 
At  this  stage  of  development  of  the  capsule  the  fluid  con- 
tents even  of  the  cells  of  the  outer  capsule-wall  attract 
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water  powerfully.  If  a  thin  section  of  these  cells  is  placed 
in  water,  very  active  currents  may  be  observed  over  these 
cells,  and  in  their  interior. 

In  Gymnostomum  ovatum  the  affinity  of  the  substance  of 
the  walls  of  the  tertiary  spore-mother-cells  for  water  is 
even  stronger  than  in  Phascum  cuspidatum.  If  these 
cells  are  placed  in  water,  the  substance  of  the  cell-mem- 
brane is  almost  immediately  distributed  through  the  fluid, 
so  that  the  cell-contents  remain  behind,  a  shapeless,  dis- 
solving, roimd  mass.  In  order  to  get  a  sight  of  these 
thick  cell-membranes,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  cells 
with  the  greatest  promptitude  immediately  after  they  have 
been  prepared  for  the  microscope.  On  rare  occasions  the 
outermost  lamella  of  these  membranes  holds  together  for  a 
somewhat  longer  period  in  the  form  of  a  sac  open  at  one 
end,  after  the  rupture,  by  pressure,  of  the  more  highly 
swollen  inner  layers. 

The  contents  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  spores  of  Phascum 
divide  into  four  portions,  which  after  some  time  become 
clothed  with  a  stiff  membrane,  and  shrivel  up  under  the 
action  of  alcohol.  The  first  indication  of  this  division 
is  the  appearance  of  a  transparent  Une  in  the  turbid  cell- 
contents,  passing  transversely  through  the  cell  (PI.  XXII, 
fig.  2),  or  of  two  such  lines  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  3).  The  contraction  of  the  contents 
manifestly  occurs  for  the  first  time  after  their  division  into 
halves.  The  opacity  of  the  cell-contents  entirely  prevents 
the  observation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spore- 
mother-cell  during  the  formation  of  the  spores. 

The  young  spores  He  in  fours  quite  free  in  the  mother- 
cell  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  4).  Each  spore  exhibits  a  central 
nucleus,  with  a  manifest  nucleolus  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  5).  The 
cell-contents  consist  of  proteine  combinations,  dextrine,  and 
starch-granules.  Afterwards,  when  the  formation  of  the 
exosporium  commences,  (at  which  period  the  absorption  of 
the  spore-mother-cells  begins),  oil-drops  are  visible  in  the 
interior  of  the  spore,  which,  as  the  spore  becomes  mature, 
increase  in  number  and  size.  During  the  time  that  the 
spores  lie  free  between  the  inner  wall  and  the  columella, 
the  cells  of  the  innermost  cellular  layer  of  the  former,  and 
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of  the  outermost  layer  of  the  latter,  abound  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  dextrine,  in  which  the  nucleus  floats  in  the  form 
of  a  very  sharply  defined  vesicle  with  less  highly  refractive 
contents. 

During  the  secretion  of  the  exosporium,  the  walls  of 
those  cells  which  are  adjacent  to  the  columella  towards  the 
apex  of  the  fruit  assume  a  deep-brown  colour.  It  is  in 
these  cells  that  the  partial  disruption  of  the  theca  com- 
mences, by  means  of  which  the  spores,  which  in  the  mean 
time  have  fully  ripened,  become  free. 

In  Gymnostomum  pyriformey  the  multiplication  of  the 
cells  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spindle-shaped  rudiment  of 
the  fruit  extends  downwards  far  beyond  the  base  of  the 
future  fruit.  In  this  way  an  apophysis  originates,  which  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  development  far  exceeds  the  fruit  in 
size.  After  the  separation  of  two  annular  layers  of  cells 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  rudimentary  fruit,  by  which  means 
the  vacant  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  wall  of  the 
theca  is  formed,  individual  cells  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
outer  wall  grow  so  as  to  form  chains  of  cells,  the  uppermost 
of  which  remain  in  connexion  with  the  upper  siu-face  of  the 
inner  wall  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  7). 

In  the  very  yoimg  capsule  of  Gymnostomum  pyri- 
formcy  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  cells  which 
adjoin  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  primary 
mother-cells,  the  latter  have  the  form  of  very  flat  plates 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  fruit  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  8).  During 
the  further  development  of  the  theca,  the  transverse  dia- 
meter of  these  cells  increases  considerably.  A  proportion- 
ably  large  nucleus  with  a  large  nucleolus  becomes  visible, 
floating  freely  in  the  fluid  contents  (PI.  XXII,  figs.  9,  10). 
The  length  of  the  ceU  soon  considerably  exceeds  its  height 
and  width. 

At  this  time  two  new  globular  nuclei  appear  in  the  place 
of  the  vanishing  primary  nucleus  (PL  XXII,  fig.  11).  Half 
of  the  granular  mucilaginous  cell-contents  accumulates 
round  each  of  them ;  two  globular  masses  of  protoplasm 
are  formed,  which,  after  secreting  cellulose  over  their  entire 
surface,  constitute  the  free  spherical  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  12). 
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If  the  primary  mother-cells  are  unusually  long  or  wide, 
they  divide,  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  cell-multi- 
plication, before  the  formation  of  the  spore-mother-cells. 
Two  of  such  primary  mother-cells  then  adjoin  one  of  the 
cells  of  the  neighbouring  cellular  layers  (PL  XXII,  fig.  12). 
In  rare  instances,  four  spore-mother-cells  are  found  in  one 
primary  mother-ceU  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  12*). 

The  walls  of  the  primary  mother-cells,  which  at  an  early 
period  are  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  water,  become 
more  so  after  the  formation  of  the  spore-mother-cells.  If 
a  longitudinal  section  of  a  fruit  in  this  stage  of  development 
be  placed  in  water  upon  a  sUde,  the  walls  of  the  primary 
mother-cells  immediately  burst,  and  the  spore-mother-cells 
are  dispersed  over  the  field  of  view.  It  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  preparations  in  some  saline  solution.  A  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  most  usefid. 

In  the  natural  coiu^e  of  things,  the  dissolution  of  the 
walls  of  the  primary  mother-cells  follows  soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  spore-mother-cells.  The  spherical  spore- 
mother-cells  then  lie  free  between  the  columella  and  the 
inner  wall  of  the  theca.  Numerous  mucilaginous  granules 
surround  the  central  nucleus,  the  substance  of  which  is  as 
clear  as  water  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  13). 

During  the  further  development  of  the  fruit,  the  nucleus 
of  the  spore-mother-cell  approaches  the  cell-wall,  and  usu- 
ally assumes  a  lenticular  shape.  The  granules  of  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  cell  accumulate  at  its  middle  point,  so  as  to 
form  a  spherical  group  (PL  XXII,  f.  14),  in  which  the 
nucleus  is  sometimes  partially  embedded.  This  accumula- 
tion of  granules  divides  afterwards  into  two  halves  (PI. 
XXII,  fig.  1 5) ;  a  spherical  nucleus  may  often  be  seen  in 
each  of  these  granular  masses  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  16).  Each  of 
the  elongated  groups  of  mucilage  and  granules  divides  anew 
into  two  parts ;  and  then  four  spherical  accumulations  of 
coarsely  granular  protoplasm  are  found  in  the  mother- 
celL  They  are  usually  arranged  at  the  four  comers  of 
a  tetrahedron  (PI.  XXII,  figs.  17,  18),  and  very  seldom 
Ke  in  the  same  plane  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  19).  Each  of  them 
contains  a  nucleus.  The  outline  of  the  primary  nucleus 
of  the  mother-cell  becomes  less  and  less  distinct  diuing 
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these  processes,  and  at  last  that  nucleus  disappears  alto- 
gether. 

A  spore  is  formed  round  each  of  the  four  secondary 
nuclei.  The  four  spores  do  not  nearly  fill  the  mother-cell. 
A  viscid  fluid  jelly  fills  the  space  between  them  (PI.  XXII, 
figs.  20,  21). 

A  layer  of  similar  jelly  is  previously  visible,  ferming 
the  innermost  layer  of  the  membrane  of  the  mother-cell ;  a 
bright  space  is  formed  between  the  firm  lamella  of  the 
membrane  and  the  boundary  of  the  cell-contents  (PI.  XXII, 
figs.  17,  19). 

The  first  stages  of  development  of  the  spore-mother-cell 
of  Funaria  hygrometrica  resemble  those  of  Gymnostomum 
pyriforme.  Two  secondary  nuclei  are  formed  outside  the 
primary  nucleus  of  the  cell  in  the  middle  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  granular  mucilage  (PL  XIX,  fig.  12).  After- 
wards four  nuclei  appear  in  the  place  of  the  two  (PI.  XIX, 
fig.  14).  The  primary  nucleus,  which  has  become  paler,  now 
disappears.  Suddenly  the  mother-cell  divides  into  four 
parts  of  the  form  of  a  tetrahedron  with  a  convex  basal  surface. 
This  division  is  produced  by  six  septa  passing  through 
each  two  of  the  four  secondary  nuclei.  These  four  divi- 
sions constitute  the  special  mother-cells,  which  in  this 
genus  have  firm  rigid  walls,  which  at  first  are  very  thin 
(PI.  XIX,  fig.  15).  After  the  walls  of  these  special- 
mother-ceUs  have  become  considerably  thickened  by  the 
deposition  of  gelatinous  layers,  a  spore  is  produced  in 
each  of  them,  which,  at  its  first  appearance,  entirely  fills 
the  mother-ceU  (PI.  XIX,  fig.  16). 

The  formation  of  the  spores  of  Funaria  more  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  pollen  of  phaenogamous  plants,  than 
the  spore-development  of  Phascum,  the  similar  process  in 
Eucalypta,  and  that  in  Gymnostwnum  pyriforme.  The 
material  differences  in  the  process  of  development  of  the 
spore-mother-cells  in  plants  which  are  in  other  respects 
so  closely  allied,  may,  without  hesitation,  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  the  fact,  that  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  firmness  of  the  walls  of  the  special  mother-cells  is 
an  unimportant  circumstance.  The  essential  phenomenon 
in  the  formation  of  four  spores  or  poUen-cells  in  the 
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interior  of  a  mother-cell,  is  the  contraction  of  the  contents 
of  the  mother-cell  (which  contraction  usually  follows 
the  division  into  two  parts,  or  the  repeated  division  into 
two  parts  of  such  contents),  and  the  formation  round 
the  contracted  mass  or  its  divided  portions  of  a  new  mem- 
brane, not  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane 
of  the  mother-cell.  In  plants,  where  the  contents  of  the 
mother-cells  divide  into  several  portions  before  the  con- 
traction, the  question  whether  special  mother-cells  with 
firm  rigid  waUs  are  developed  or  not,  depends  simply 
upon  the  greater  or  less  fimmess  of  the  substance  which 
must  be  secreted  by  the  cell-contents  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  be  able  to  contract  into  a  smaller  space.  This 
substance  is  always  gelatinous,  and  usually  tolerably  firm. 
The  thin,  fluid  nature  of  the  jelly  in  Gymnostomum  puriforme 
forms  a  gradual  transition  to  the  state  of  circumstances 
found  in  Phascum,  where  the  fluid  substance  which 
is  found  between  the  inner  wall  of  the  mother-cell  and  the 
contracted  portions  of  the  contents,  behaves  under  iodine 
just  like  pure  water.  The  latter  cases  seem  to  show  that 
the  contraction  of  the  cell- contents  depends  upon  an 
innate  vital  action,  and  not  upon  a  mechanical  compres- 
sion (accompanied  by  the  withdrawal  of  water),  caused  by 
the  distension  of  the  innermost  lamella  of  the  membrane  of 
the  mother-cell. 

A  great  imiformity  prevails  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  of  mosses  so  far  as  regards  the  most 
prominent  features,  viz.,  the  cell-multiplication  of  the 
young  fniit-rudiment,  the  separation  of  the  sporiferous 
cellular  layer  from  the  remaining  tissue  of  the  theca,  and 
the  separation  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  capsule  from  the 
inner  one.  The  deviations  from  this  process  exhibited 
in  Archidium  phascoides,  the  ripe  fruit  of  which  is  itself 
remarkable,  are,  therefore,  the  more  surprising.  These 
deviations  are  reducible  to  two : — 1.  Spores  are  developed 
by  one  cell  only  of  the  hollow  cyhndrical  layer  whose 
cells  in  other  mosses  become,  one  and  all,  primary  mother- 
cells  : — 2.  This  cell  and  the  daughter-cells  produced  by 
the  division  of  its  contents,  gradually  displace  the  whole 
of  the  inner  tissue  of  the  capsule.     The  peculiarities  of 
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Archidium  are,  therefore,  not  altogether  a  departure 
from  the  typical  development  of  moss-fruit,  but  are  rather, 
with  regard  to  the  first  point,  a  diminution,  and  with 
regard  to  the  second,  an  increase,  of  the  growing  power 
usual  in  the  allied  forms.* 

The  antheridia  do  not  diflTer  essentially  from  those 
of  the  species  of  Phascum.  The  spermatozoa  are  rather 
large ;  they  exhibit,  very  clearly,  the  two  cilia  shown  by 
ITiuret,  to  exist  in  the  mosses  generally.  The  structure  of 
the  unimpregnated  archegonia  is  distinguished  from  that  in 
Phascum  only  by  the  slight  extent  of  the  longitudinal  deve- 
lopment of  the  lower  part  (PL  XXIII,  fig.  1).  I  cannot 
confirm  P.  W.  Schimper's  statement  as  to  the  pleuro- 
carpus  fructification  of  Archidium.  I  find  rather  that  the 
position  of  the  archegonia  and  fruit  exactly  agrees  with 
that  which  obtains  in  Phascum.  The  germinal  vesicle  is 
usually  attached  to  one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  central  cell 
of  the  archegonium  (PI.  XXIII,  fig.  1).  After  impregna- 
tion the  germinal  vesicle  enlarges  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
considerably  expanding  the  ventral  cavity  of  the  archego- 
niiun,  and  pressing  together  the  adjoining  cells  (PI.  XXIII, 
fig.  2).  The  cell-succession  of  the  fruit-rudiment  is  that 
which  is  common  to  all  mosses,  depending  upon  the  re- 
peated division  of  the  apical  cell,  by  septa  inclined  alter- 
nately in  two  different  directions  (PI.  XXIII,  fig.  3). 
The  upper  half  of  the  fruit-rudiment  soon  increases  in 
thickness,  and  ruptures  the  calyptra  on  one  side,  dis- 
placing it  laterally  (PI.  XXIII,  fig.  4). 

In  the  interior  of  the  fruit-rudiment,  underneath  the 
second  cellular  layer  (reckoning  from  the  outside  inwards), 
layers  of  cells  parallel  to  the  outer  surface  become  discon- 
nected :  an  intercellular  space  is  formed,  having  the  shape 
of  an  ellipsoidal  covering,  truncate  at  either  end  (PL  XXIII, 

*  Schimper  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Arcliidium 
(PI.  xxiii,  f.  11)  by  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  fruit-rudi- 
ment became  converted  into  mother-cells,  and  that  only  one  spore  was  formed 
in  each  of  them  ('Rech,  sur  les  Mousses,'  Strassburg,  1848,  Bryol.  £urop. 
1st  ed.,  p.  2).  In  the  *  Vergl.  Untersuchungen,'  I  have  objected  to  the  above 
view,  on  the  |px)nnd  that  imperfectlv  ripe  spores  exhibit  a  junction  in  fours. 
The  observations  given  above  (which  were  first  published  in  the  *  Reports  of 
the  Bovd  Aoidemy  of  Saxony,  1854,  p.  102^  were  made  upon  living  plants, 
kindly  fumieJied  by  Messrs.  Sicbaltz,  Bitsch,  Tulasne,  and  Borien. 
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figs.  5,  6,  7).  This  is  exactly  the  process  which  in  all 
mosses  causes  the  separation  of  the  outer  capsule-wall 
from  the  inner  portion. 

One  of  the  cells  of  the  interior  of  the  capsule  grows  to  a 
considerable  extent,  pressing  the  adjoining  cells  together. 
Its  walls  become  thickened,  and  its  contents  rich  in 
granular  mucilage  (PL  XXIII,  fig.  5) .  This  cell  is  the  sole 
primary  mother-cell  of  the  spores.  Its  primary  position  is 
always  exoentrical,  separated  by  two  layers  of  cells  from 
the  hollow  cavity  which  adjoins  the  inner  surface  of  the 
outer  capsule-wall.  Its  vigorous  power  of  growth  con- 
tinues whilst  the  surrounding  tissue  becomes  disintegrated 
and  dissolved.  It  now  lies  quite  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
capsule,  and  falls  out  of  the  opened  capsule  without  assist- 
ance. Four  freely-floating  mother-cells  of  the  second 
degree  are  produced  in  its  interior  (PL  XXIII,  fig.  7), 
each  of  which  divides  into  foiu-  special  mother-cells  (PL 
XXIII,  fig.  8).  Each  of  the  latter  produces  one  spore, 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  spores  is  sixteen.  I  have  met 
vrith  no  exception  to  this  in  my  numerous  investigations. 

The  diameter  of  the  newly-formed  spore  measures  only 
one-sixth  that  of  the  ripe  one.  A  delicate  exosporium 
is  distinguishable  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  develop- 
ment (PL  XXIII,  fig.  9).  Afterwards  it  increases  consider- 
ably in  thickness,  even  before  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
mother-ceUs  and  the  special  mother-cells. 

The  inner  capsule  wall,  and  the  inner  cellular  layer  of 
the  outer  wall,  are  present  for  some  time  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  spores.  These  masses  of  cells  are  displaced,  as 
far  as  the  outermost  cellular  layer  of  the  (now  spherical) 
capsule,  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  spores.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  primaiy  mother-cell  remains  to  the  last,  en- 
closing all  the  spores.  It  is  the  membrane  spoken  of  in 
the  '  Bryologia  Europaea '  as  the  delicate  spore-sac. 

Few  processes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  so 
thoroughly  understood  as  the  germination  of  the  spores 
of  mosses,  the  production  of  leafy  axes  from  individual  cells 
of  the  confervoid  pro-embryo.  The  admirable  observa- 
tions of  Schimper*  have  entirely  solved  the  last  remaining 

*  '  Reoherohes  sur  lea  Mousses,'  Strasburg,  1S48. 
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diflBculty.  The  investigations  of  Hedwig  and  his  successors 
can  be  so  easily  repeated  in  many  species,  as,  for  instance, 
Funaria  hygrometrica  and  Barbula  muraliSy  that  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  give  a  description  of  the  phenomena. 
I  will  mention  only  some  peculiarities  which  are  not  so 
well  known. 

The  threads  of  the  pro-embryo,  whether  they  arise 
from  the  development  of  a  spore,  or  from  a  cell  of 
the  surface  of  the  stem  or  of  a  leaf*,  exhibit  in  many 
species  two  very  different  modifications  of  development. 
The  principal  ramifications  of  the  confervoid  rows  of  cells 
are  filled  with  assimilated  matter,  and  contain  very 
numerous  chlorophyll  bodies ;  their  longitudinal  growth, 
which  results  from  repeated  transverse  divisions  of  the 
terminal  cell,  is  unlimited.  The  lateral  ramifications  of 
these  principal  branches  of  the  pro-embryo  have  only  a 
limited  growth;  the  terminal  cells,  when  they  cease  to 
divide,  assume  a  conical  form.  Moreover  the  lateral 
branchlets  ramify  in  a  complicated  manner.  Their  con- 
tents  are  far  less  concentrated,  their  transverse  diameter 
narrower,  their  chlorophyll  more  inclined  to  a  yellowish 
tinge  than  is  the  case  with  the  principal  branches.  These 
latter  only  are  capable  of  producing  true  germs  or  leafy 
axes.  The  principal  branches  of  the  pro-embryo  may, 
perhaps,  be  compared  to  stems ;  the  lateral  branches  with 
limited  growth  to  leaves.  These  phenomena  are  very 
remarkable  in  the  pro-embryo  of  Bacomitrium  ericoidea. 
Here,  owing  to  their  peculiar  habit,  the  lateral  shoots  of 

*  1  wish  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  **"  pro- 
embryo."  £j  the  word  '*  embryo/'  is  meant  the  bud  capable  of  developing 
leaves  and  roots.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  embryo  of  the  onion,  the  potato,  the 
hop.  Now,  when  we  find  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  organs  which  differ  from, 
and  are  of  an  essentially  simpler  structure  than  tne  leafy  stem-rudiments  which 
afterwards  spring  from  them,  but  which  must  normally  and  necessarily  iu  the 
course  of  their  development  produce  embryos,  I  consider  that  I  am  justified  in 
calling  these  organs  "  pro-em  Dry os."  Thus,  1  designate  as  a  pro-embyro  tue  proto- 
nema  of  a  moss,  whether  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  germination  of  a  spore  or  to  the 
independent  development  of  an  individual  cell  of  the  leaf- bearing  plant.  I  treat 
in  the  same  manner  the  suspensor  of  Selaginella,  of  the  ConiferfB,  and  of  the 
phauero^amia.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  desig^nate  as  a  pro-embryo  the 
Dodjr  wluch  is  produced  directly  from  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  ferns, 
Eqnisetace«,  Khiasocarpece,  and  Lycopodiace»,  and  which  bears  antheridia  and 
archegonia,  usually  only  the  latter.    This  organ  I  call  a  "  prothallium." 
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the  principal  branches,  bring  to  mind  most  forcibly  the 
leaves  of  Trichocolea  tomentella.  The  pro-embryo  of  Phaa^ 
cum  serratum  is  also  remarkable,  especially  when  it 
originates  from  the  lower  leaf-axils  of  developed  plants. 
It  is  a  fact,  noticed  especially  by  Nageli,  that  the  shoots  of 
the  pro-embryo  are  often  subterraneous  for  a  considerable 
distance ;  the  transverse  septa  of  such  subterranean  threads 
of  the  pro-embryo  are  not  perpendicular  to  their  cylindrical 
outer  surface,  but  strongly  mclined  to  it.  The  pro- 
embryonal  threads  of  Schistostega  osmundacea  creep  about 
for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  dan)p  sand  upon  which 
this  delicate  moss  is  accustomed  to  vegetate.  These  sub- 
terranean rows  of  cells  have  such  a  narrow  cavity,  and  their 
fluid  contents  are  so  transparent,  and  so  deficient  in 
granular  matter,  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  some  of 
the  most  delicate  microscopical  forms  of  moulds.  When 
the  terminal  cell  of  such  a  thread  is  exposed  to  daylight,  it 
immediately  swells  to  a  spherical  form,  and  some  beautiful 
emerald  green  chlorophyll-bodies  are  formed  in  its  fluid 
contents.  It  would  seem  that  a  single  chlorophyll-body  is 
first  formed,  which  is  then  increased  by  self-division 
(PL  XVIII,  fig.  16).  The  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the 
subterranean  green  portion  of  the  pro-embryo,  takes  place 
by  the  continual  division  of  its  cells  by  means  of  transverse 
septa.  The  process  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  new  septum 
does  not  pass  through  the  mother-cell  transversely,  but  the 
division  commences  by  the  protrusion,  from  the  apex,  of  a 
small  swelling  which  is  at  first  hemispherical.  The  upper 
part  of  this  protuberance  increases  rapidly  in  circumference, 
and  becomes  spherical ;  the  lower  part,  on  the  other  hand, — 
viz.,  the  place  of  junction  of  the  protuberance  with  the 
mother-cell, — widens  to  a  very  small  extent,  or  not  at  all. 
Finally,  when  the  size  of  the  protuberance  has  nearly  reached 
that  of  the  mother-cell,  a  transverse  septum  is  produced  at 
the  point  of  constriction,  which  cuts  off  the  protuberance 
from  the  mother-cell  (PI.  XVIII,  fig.  16).  Some  time 
before  the  appearance  of  this  septum,  the  first  chlorophyll- 
vesicles  are  perceived  within  the  protuberance.  Usually 
only  one  such  vesicle  is  at  first  visible,  and  the  first  symp- 

♦  '  Zeitachrift  fur  Wias.  Bot.,'  Hft.  2,  8. 172. 
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torns  of  it  appear  to  be  the  production  of  colouring  matter 
within  a  spherical  drop  of  semi-fluid  mucilage.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  no  chlorophyll- vesicles  pass  from  the  original  cell- 
cavity  into  the  enlarging  protuberance.  The  single  chloro- 
phyll-vesicle often  attains  a  very  considerable  size :  in  other 
cases  four  or  more  chlorophyll-vesicles  arc  found  in  the 
protuberance  before  the  formation  of  the  septum  which 
divides  it  from  the  original  cell-cavity.  Probably  these 
have  been  produced  by  the  repeated  division  of  the  original 
individual  chlorophyll-vesicle.  The  number  of  chlorophyll- 
vesicles  in  the  recently-formed  cells  of  the  pro-embryo  is 
very  frequently  four.  Older  cells  usually  exhibit  a  larger 
number.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the  chlorophyll-vesicles  are 
agglomerated  in  the  middle  of  the  cell :  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  condition  appears  to  me  to  be  a  diseased  one. 

The  well-known  metallic  lustre  which  marks  the  spots 
overgrown  by  Schistostega  is  not  caused  by  the  chloro- 
phyll-vesicles, but  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  spherical 
form  of  the  individual  cells.  Dewdrops  upon  spiders'  webs 
produce  a  precisely  similar  optical  appearance. 

I  could  not  discover  any  nuclei  in  the  dividing  pro- 
embryonal  cells  of  Schistostega.  My  observations  having 
been  made  whilst  travelling,  I  had  not  any  tincture  of 
iodine  at  hand. 

Some  of  the  older  observers  entertained  curious  opinions 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  moniliform  rows  of  cells  of  the 
pro-embryo  upon  the  development  of  the  young  plants. 
The  most  pecuUar  notion  is  that  of  Hübener,  who  says, 
"  These  bodies  afford,  by  reflexion,  the  light  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  life  of  Schistostega ;  and  in  this  way,  as  Esch- 
weiler  has  very  correctly  remarked,  they  represent  the 
moons  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.'*  The  gUmmer  of  the 
protonema  of  Schistostega  cannot  be  explained  by  phos- 
phorescence. The  plant  never  shines  in  the  dark,  even 
although  previously  exposed  to  a  rather  intense  light,  such 
as  that  reflected  from  a  white  cloud.  The  direct  action  of 
sun-light  almost  immediately  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
cells.  This  unusual  sensitiveness  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  is 
common  to  a  number  of  other  mosses  also ;  for  instance, 
Calypogeia  IHcAomanes. 
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It  is  a  widely-spread  notion  that  the  pro-embryo  of 
mosses,  irrespective  of  its  entirely  different  physiological 
nature,  is  distinguishable  from  the  prothallium  of  ferns  by 
the  fact  that  the  former  consists  of  confcrvoid  cellular 
threads,  the  latter  of  an  ulva-like  cellular  superficies.  I 
was  much  surprised,  therefore,  when  1  found  that  certain 
crisped  vegetable  formations  resembUng  the  prothallia  of 
the  Equiseta  or  plants  of  Jnthoceros  pundatus  and  which 
had  grown  as  weeds  amongst  some  unsuccessful  sowings  of 
Lycopodium  Selago,  proved  to  be  the  pro-embryos  of  a 
moss.  Sphagnum  cifspidatum. 

Schimper  ('  Rech,  sur  les  Mousses')  has  figured  the 
ramified  rows  of  cells  which  are  the  first  products  of  the 
development  of  Sphagnum-spores  when  sown  in  water. 
Afterwards  the  same  observer  noticed  certain  shoots  pro- 
ceeding from  short  lateral  branches,  during  the  vegetation 
of  the  pro-embryo  in  water.  These  shoots  are  very  pro- 
bably the  rudiments  of  leafy  branches.  When  germinating 
upon  moist  earth,  one  of  the  ramifications  of  the  thread- 
like pro-embryo  becomes  a  cellular  superficies  (PI.  XVIII, 
figs.  6,  8).  The  disposition  of  its  cells  fluctuates  between 
an  arrangement  in  pairs  and  a  simple  cross-bar  arrange- 
ment ;  this  is  caused  by  the  repeated  division  of  a  single 
apical  cell,  by  means  of  septa  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
turned  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  former 
kind  of  cell-succession  usuaJly  prevails.  The  copious  rami- 
fication of  the  pro-embryo  appears  sometimes  truly,  jsome- 
timcs  spuriously,  dichotomous ;  it  is  rendered  indistinct  by 
the  appearance  of  numerous  adventitious  basal  shoots.  A 
vigorous  pro-embryo  forms  a  tangled  tuft  which  it  would 
be  lost  labour  to  attempt  to  reduce  to  any  regidar  system 
of  ramification  (PI.  XVIII,  fig.  6). 

Two  phenomena  distinguish  these  pro-embryos  in  a 
remarkable  manner  from  the  prothallia  of  ferns  and  Equi- 
setacese.  The  crisped  cellular  surfaces  are  single  throughout 
their  whole  extent  even  after  ten  months'  growth.  The 
parenchymatal  tissue,  from  which  the  female  organs  of 
reproduction  are  produced  in  the  green  prothallia,  is  never 
seen.  The  base  and  the  side-edges  of  the  lobes  of  the  pro- 
embryo  are  furnished  with  thread-like  processes  which  are 
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branched  and  divided  by  septa,  differing  herein  consider- 
ably from  the  simple  radical  threads  of  prothallia.  Such 
of  the  above-mentioned  processes  as  are  rich  in  chlorophyll 
are  divided  by  septa  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  axis ; 
those  which  are  deficient  in  chlorophyll,  by  oblique  septa. 
These  widely-creeping  cellular  threads  have  the  capacity  of 
producing  new  expanded  pro-embryos,  by  enlargement  and 
division  of  the  terminal  cells. 

In  individual  cells  of  the  lobes  of  the  embryo,  usually  in 
those  very  near  the  base,  a  multiplication  commences  differ- 
ing essentially  in  direction  and  in  kind  from  that  hitherto 
spoken  of.  A  hemispherical  knot  of  cellular  tissue  is  pro- 
duced, which  by  degrees  becomes  cylindrical,  and  which, 
developing,  as  it  does  even  at  an  early  period,  some  rudi- 
mentary leaves,  may  be  recognised  as  the  shoot  of  a  moss 
(PL  XVIII,  fig.  10).  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the 
leaves  brings  to  mind  Sphagnum;  a  suspicion  which  is 
reduced  to  certainty  by  the  characteristic  thickening  layers 
of  the  leaf-cells  which  appear  in  the  fifth  leaf.  I  find  the 
phyllotaxis  to  be  from  the  beginning  §  (PI.  XVIII,  fig.  10). 
Rootlets  springing  from  the  leafy  root  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Sphagnum  acutifdium. 

Hedwig's  observations*  were  the  commencement  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  sexual  reproduction  of  mosses. 
He  pointed  out  the  antheridia  as  the  male  organs,  recognised 
their  structure,  and  observed  the  escape  of  their  contents. 
He  figured  the  archegonia  as  flask-shaped  bodies,  closed 
when  young,  and  lAerwards  opening  at  their  apex.  He 
also  pointed  out  the  conversion  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
archegonium  into  the  calyptra,  and  the  formation  of  the 
fruit-rudiment  within  it.  Lastly,  he  showed  by  experiment 
that  the  spores  of  the  mosses  are  their  true  seeds.  He 
sowed  the  spores  of  Gymnoatomum  pyriformey  and  observed 
their  germination,  and  the  development  of  the  inner  spore- 
membrane  into  a  cellulaF  thread,  or,  as  Hedwig  called  it,  a 
cylindrical  cotyledon  (1.  c,  153,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  9).  After  some 
time  scales  were  seen  on  these  threads,  which  scales,  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  proved  to  be  young  plants, 
the  bases  of  which  were  attached  to  branched  pro-embryonal 

*  "Thcoria  gcncrationis,'  cd.  ü,p.  134,  H  teq. 
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threads.  The  same  was  the  case  with  Funaria  hygrometrica. 
The  production  of  leafy  plants  out  of  pro-embryoual  threads 
was  considered  by  Hedwig's  followers  to  arise  from  the 
amalgamation  of  several  threads  of  the  pro-embryo,  so  as 
to  form  the  leafy  stem  (see  Schleiden,  *  Grundzuge/ 
2nd  edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66),  an  error  which  was  grounded 
upon  the  fact  that  numerous  cells  of  the  base  of  the 
young  leafy  plant  usually  grow  into  new  pro-embiyonal 
threads,  the  Brutkeimfäden  of  Nageli.  Nägeli  clearly 
explained  the  development  of  the  leafy  axis  out  of  the 
pro-embryo.  He  showed*  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  formation  of  the  moss-stem,  the  terminal  cells  of 
individual  branches,  or  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  spores 
or  brood-germ-threads,  expand,  and,  through  division  by 
means  of  septa  inclined  in  different  directions,  become  con- 
verted into  a  cellular  body,  which  afterwards  produces 
leaves,  and  thus  indicates  the  rudiment  of  a  stem.  The 
results  obtained  by  Nägeli  have  been  extended  by  P.  W. 
Schimper  ('  Rech,  sur  les  Mousses/  Strassburg,  1848, 
ss.  1 — 4)  to  such  a  number  of  different  species,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  of  their  general  application. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  mosses,  and  (with  the  exception  of 
an  imperfect  observation  of  BischoflTs,)  of  the  cryptogamia 
generally,  were  discovered  by  Unger  in  1834  ('Flora,* 
1834,  p.  145  ;  more  fully  in  *  N.  A.  A.  C./  xviii,  pp.  2, 
690,  790).  Unger  describes  the  spermatozoa  as  con- 
sisting of  a  thick  body,  and  a  thin  thread-like  prolonga- 
tion, which  goes  in  advance  when  the  body  is  in  motion, 
and  is  of  a  spiral  form.f     The  motion  of  the  spermatozoa 

•  *  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.Bot.,'  2,168. 

f  •  Bischoff,  Kryptog.  Gewächse  *  (Nürnberg,  1828),  p.  13  note,  mentions 
that  he  has  always  noticed  in  freshly-opened  globules  (antheridia)  of  Chara 
kispida,  a  medley  of  numberless  infusoria.  They  appeared  to  consist  of  small 
dark  points,  which  were  connected  by  transverse  lines  like  little  strings.  They 
exhibited  a  continuous  tremulous  motion,  by  means  of  which  the  individual 
points,  with  their  stems,  revolved  round  one  another.  BiscbofiP  was  doubtful 
whether  these  "  infusoria  "  originated  from  cellular  threads  in  the  interior  of  the 
antheridia.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  BischofTs  dark  points  are 
only  the  optical  sections  of  the  turning  points  of  the  spiral  spermatozoon. 
Schmiders  observations  on  Fossombromia  (Ic.  pi.,  p.  85)  and  those  of  Nees  v. 
Esenbeck  T*  Flora,'  1822,  p.  34)  on  Sphagnum  afford  still  less  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  tne  Spermatozoa,  inasmuch  as  both  observers  only  saw  the  motion  o. 
the  escaped  contents  of  ruptured  antheridia,  but  did  not  distinguish  the  forms 
of  the  motile  bodies. 
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is  accompanied  by  continual  revolution  of  the  body  round 
its  own  axis :  that  is,  round  the  axis  of  the  spiral.  Be- 
fore maturity  the  spermatozoa  are  enclosed  in  quadran- 
gular cells.  Later  observations  have  only  added  one  fact 
to  those  of  Unger,  viz.,  that  the  thin  fore-end  of  the 
spermatozoon  bears  two'  long  oscillating  cilia  (Thuret, 
'  Ami.  Sc.  Nat./  ii  Ser.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  68,  and  iii  Ser.,  vol. 
xvi,  p.  73;  Schimper,  'Rech,  sur  les  Mousses,^  pi.  xv, 
figs.  35 — 29 ;  '  Mem.  sur  les  Sphaigncs,'  pi.  viii,  figs.  23 — 
25).  Unger  noticed  the  cuticle  of  the  antheridia  of 
Sphagnum,  but  could  not  decide  whether  the  structureless 
membrane,  which  is  capable  of  being  detached  from  the 
chlorophyll-bearing  cells  of  the  covering  layer,  was  on 
the  outside,  or  on  the  inside  of  those  cells.  He  was  in- 
clined to  assume  the  latter.  Schleiden  seems  to  have 
fallen  altogether  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  cuticle 
to  be  the  membrane  of  a  large  central  cell  of  the  anthe- 
ridiuui  surrounded  by  the  covering  layer,  for  he  alleges 
('  Grundzüge/  ed.  iii,  p.  577),  that  this  organ  in  Sphag- 
num is  a  stalked  oval  sac,  fonned  of  a  large  central  cell, 
and  a  surrounding  cellular  layer.  This  erroneous  state- 
ment has  been  entirely  refuted  by  P.  W.  Schimper  ('  Rech, 
sur  les  Mousses,'  p.  52),  by  means  of  the  history  which 
he  gives  of  the  development  of  the  antheridia,  and  also 
by  his  accm-ate  description  of  the  anatomical  structure 
of  these  organs  when  they  are  mature  and  ruptured. 

In  the  same  manner  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  the 
antheridia,  P.  W.  Schimper  has  recognised  the  rudi- 
mentaiy  formation  of  the  archegonia,  by  means  of  the  di- 
vision, by  septa  inclined  in  different  directions,  of  an  out- 
wardly-protruding papillary  cell  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  apex  of  the  stem.  This  division  is  continually  re- 
peated in  the  apical  cell  of  the  cellular  body,  as  it  gra- 
dually becomes  cylindrical. 

Until  the  publication  of  my  observations,  however,  the 
continental  botanists  attained  no  greater  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  archegonium  when  ready  for  impregnation, 
than  was  possessed  by  Hedwig. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  the  year  1833,  Valentine  had  dis- 
covered the  simple  rudimentary  cell  of  the  moss-fruit,  in 

12 
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the  interior  of  the  archegouium  ('Trans.  Liiui.  Soc./ 
vol.  xvii,  p.  465).  Ho  succeeded  in  detaching  this 
cell  (p.  466).  He  recognised  it  also  in  archegonia,  whose 
apices  were  still  closed,  but  failed  to  discover  it  in  Bryum 
roseuni,  which  in  England  often  bears  healthy  archegonia, 
but  rarely  fruit.  He  describes  the  development  of  the 
rudimentaiy  cell  of  the  fruit  as  follows.  "  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  style,  another  cell  is 
formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  first.  The  two  adhere 
firmly,  and  may  be  dissected  together.  Presently  another 
cell  is  formed,  either  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  second,  or 
on  its  side ;  then  appears  another,  and  so  on.  *  *  The 
base  of  the  style  increases  not  by  distension,  but  by 
addition  of  fresh  matter.  *  *  The  fusiform  mass  within 
passes  its  conical  extremity  deeper  and  deeper  into  this 
tissue,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  branch  itself."  Valentine 
observed  further  that  after  the  separation  of  the  calyptm 
from  the  vaginula,  the  seta  increased  in  growth  only  at  the 
apex,  and  he  figures  accurately  the  separation  of  the  outer 
capsule-wall  from  the  inner,  by  the  formation  of  an  annular 
intercellular  space. 

Strange  to  say  these  obsenations  of  Valentine  have 
remained  to  this  day  wholly  imknown  in  Germany  and 
France.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  De  Candolle 
('  Organographie  vegctalc,'  ed.  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  146) ; 
Treviranus  ('  PflanzenphysioV  vol.  ii,  p.  46) ;  Meyen 
('  System  d.  Pflanzenphys./  vol.  iii,  p.  383)  ;  Schleiden 
('  Grundzüge/  ed.  ii,  vol.  ii,  p.  68) ;  or  P.  W.  Schim- 
per  ('Rech,  sur  les  Mousses,'  p.  67).  I  was  myself 
ignorant  of  them  when  I  published  my  observations  upon 
the  subject  in^Botan.  Zeit./  1849,  p.  798,  and  in  the 
'Vergleichende  Untersuchungen,^  p.  69.  Mohl  in 
Wagner's  '  IIandwöi*terbuch  der  Physiol/  vol.  iv  (1833), 
p.  279;  P.  W.  Schimper,  'Mem.  sur  les  Sphaigncs  (1839), 
p.  10;  and  Gottsche,  'Botan.  Zeit.^  (1858),  supplement, 
p.  42,  make  no  mention  of  Valentine's  discoveries. 
Valentme  himself  was  far  from  appreciating  the  imi)ortance 
of  his  own  observations.  He  expressly  disputes  Hedwig's 
views  of  the  sexuality  of  mosses.  He  says  '*  If  sexes  are 
to  be  found  in  mosses  they  must  be  sought  in  the  theca 
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(I.e.,  p.  777).  The  sporules  of  mosses  and  of  all  cellular 
plants  are  analogous  to  the  pollen  of  the  vasculares/'  I  can 
claim  as  my  own  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  germinal 
vesicle,  of  the  dependence  of  its  development  upon  the  fact 
of  its  impregnation,  and  the  proof  of  the  conformity  between 
the  process  of  formation  of  the  moss-fruit,  and  that  of 
the  embryo  of  the  vascular  cryptogams,  of  the  Coniferae, 
and  of  the  phanerogamia. 

The  first  accurate  account  of  the  development  of  the 
moss-capsule  was  given  by  H.  v.  Mohl,  ('  Flora,'  1833, 
p.  1 ;  'Vermische  Schriften,'  p.  72).  He  places  in  a  very 
clear  light  the  relation  of  the  columella  of  Sphagnum  gracile 
to  the  two  walls  of  the  capsule,  of  the  apophysis,  and 
of  the  peristome.  The  original  homogeneity  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  young,  few-celled  finit-rudiment,  has 
often  been  noticed  by  Bischoff  (^.y.,  in  '  Nova  Acta,'  vol. 
xvii,  p.  917).  The  development  of  the  spores  in  fours 
in  one  mother-cell,  was  pointed  out  by  Mold  (1.  c,  p.  72). 
Lantzius-Beninga  showed  ('  De  evolutione  sporidiorum 
in  capsulis  muscorura,'  Göttingen,  1844,  pp.  7,  11,  17), 
that  a  single  annular  cellular  layer  of  the  interior  of  the 
capsule  represents  the  primary  mother- cells  of  the  spores, 
and  that  the  mother-cells,  in  Avhich  the  spores  originate, 
are  formed  out  of  these  primary  mother-ceUs,  by  their 
repeated  division  into  two  pai*ts.  He  recognised,  in  many 
instances,  the  free  state  of  the  mother-cells  within  the 
primary  mother-cells,  as  for  instance,  in  Orthotrichum 
speciosum,  Trichostomum  pallidum,  and  Gymnostomum 
pyriforme ;  and  he  discovered  that  the  membrane  both 
of  the  primary  mother-cells  and  of  the  mother-cells 
became  blue  with  iodine.  In  a  later  work,  '  Bot.  Zeit.,' 
1847,  p.  17,  and  more  clearly  in  '  Nova  Acta,'  vol.  xiv, 
the  same  observer  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  perfect  moss-capsule,  especially  of 
the  peristome,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely misunderstood.  Lantzius-Beninga  stated  that  the 
teeth  of  the  peristome  (except  in  Splachnum  and  Polytri- 
chum,)  do  not  consist  of  perfect  cells,  but  that  during  the 
development  of  the  peristome-teeth,  a  partial  thickening 
occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  cells  belonging  to  a  conicsd 
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enveloping  layer  found  in  the  interior  of  the  u|)per  conical 
part  of  the  capsule,  Avithin  and  beneath  the  layers  wliich 
aftenvards  fall  otf  in  the  form  of  the  opercuKnn.  The 
thickening  of  the  cell-nienibranes  always  occurs  on  both 
sides.  When  a  thickening  takes  place  in  the  outer  wall 
of  a  cell  which  is  occnpied  in  forming  the  peristome,  then 
a  portion,  exactly  corresponding  in  extent  and  form,  of 
the  inner  wall  of  the  cell  adjoining  it  on  the  outside  becomes 
thickened.  AVlien  the  thickened  portion  of  the  peri- 
storae-cell  is  found  on  the  wall  which  is  directed  towards 
the  axis  of  the  capsule,  then  the  corresponding  portion  ol 
the  outer  wall  of  the  neighbouring  cell  adjoining  it  on 
the  inside,  is  thickened  in  like  manner.  These  thick- 
enings have  usually  the  fomi  of  longitudinal  stripes,  and 
are  so  arranged  in  each  of  the  cells  which  help  to  form  the 
peristome,  that  they  look  like  direct  pi'olongations  of  the 
stripes  of  the  Avail  of  the  cell  next  below.  AVhen  the 
thickenings  of  the  jKTistome-cells  fill  up  the  adjacent  angles 
of  two  laterally  adjoining  ])eristome-cells  which  are  bounded 
on  the  outside  or  on  the  uiside  bv  a  cell  of  double  width, 
then  the  thickening  of  the  wall  in  this  wide  cell  occurs  in 
the  form  of  a  median  stripe,  which  has  the  width  of  the 
two  comer  stripes  of  the  smaller  neighbouring  |)eristonie- 
cells.  In  the  formation  of  the  teeth  of  a  moss  with  a  single 
peristome  the  outwardly-directed  walls  only  of  the  ])eris- 
tome-cells  (and  the  corresponding  mural  stripes  of  the  cells 
adjoining  on  the  outside?)  are  partially  thickened.  In 
mosses  with  double  peristomes  the  inwardly-directed  walls 
of  the  peristome-cells  are  also  thickened.  AVhen  the  cap- 
sule becomes  mature,  the  cell-Avalls  which  have  remained 
imthickened  become  torn  during  the  separation  of  the 
operculum  from  the  cai)sule,  and  the  thickened  longitudinal 
stripes  remain  as  the  peristome  teeth.  In  Splachnum  and 
Polytrichium  the  peristome-cells  are  thickened  on  all  sides  ; 
in  Splachnum  however  the  thickenings  are  irregular,  those 
which  are  directed  outwards  being  much  the  strongest. 

Some  interesting  observations  of  Bnichs  have  very  lately 
been  published.  Gumbers  observations  have  shown  the 
occurrence  of  abnonual  fruit  in  mosses  ('Nova  Acta,'  vol.  xxiv, 
p.  652),     Those  portions  of  the  latter  obsen^ations  which 
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relate  to  tlie  production  in  Mahnn  serraftm  of  two  capsules 
upon  one  seta,  and  of  two  capsules  upon  one  apophysis  in 
lin/uiii  argenteuni,  and  Splachnum  vasculosum,  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  a  bifurcation  of  the  growing  upper 
end  of  the  fruit-rudiment.  Those  portions  which  relate  to 
the  discovery  of  two  frnits  and  two  fruit  stalks  underneath 
one  common  calyptra  in  Polt/trichum  junipcrinum  and  of 
two  stalked  fiiiits  upon  one  seta  in  Ilt/pnum  phnnosum,  ap- 
pear to  point  to  the  existence  in  the  central  cell  of  one  and 
the  same  archegonium,  of  two  germinal  vesicles  capable  of 
impregnation.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  polyembiyony,  the  development  of  w^hich  however 
must  assume  a  different  form,  when  it  is  considered  that 
(1.  c,  p.  G33)  the  case  of  an  amalgamation  of  two  capsiües, 
each  furnished  with  a  peristome,  has  been  observed  in 
Hypnum  lutesceus.  The  mouths  of  the  two  capsules  are 
tm-ned  to  one  another,  the  smaller  one  having  grown  up 
upon  the  larger  one.  Both  are  united  by  a  median 
process. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  proof  of  the  sexuality  of 
mosses,  it  is  desirable  that  hybrids  between  different  species 
shoidd  be  artificially  produced  :  /.  e.  that  fruits  should  be 
obtained  by  the  impregnation  of  the  archegonia  of  one 
species  by  the  antheridia  of  another.  Bayrhoffer  suggested 
that  some  mosses  found  by  him  growing  wild  were  hybrids 
between  Gyuinostomum  pyriformc  and  fasciculare  on  the 
one  side,  and  Funaria  hyyrometrica  on  the  other  side  (see 
Braun's  '  Veiji'mgung,'  p.  330).  I  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  producing  such  hybrids  experimentally,  although  I 
brought  together  antheridial  plants  of  Gymnoaiomtim  pyri- 
forme  and  plants  of  Funaria  hyyrometrica  with  their  anthe- 
ridial shoots  cut  off.  The  mutilated  plants  of  Funaria 
hyyromelrica  always  perished.  This  is  however  no  reason  for 
giving  up  the  attempt.  By  changing  the  method  of  culti- 
vation the  right  one  will  probably  be  attained  at  last  which 
will  lead  to  the  desired  result.    ^    •  ;;  • 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FERNS. 

1.  Tlmr  germination,  —  The  spores  of  ferns  usually 
exhibit  a  tolerably  thick,  brittle,  outer  membrane,  which  is 
furnished  with  prominent  linear  markings,  or  with  wart- 
like protuberances.  When  exposed  to  moisture  and  warmth 
the  inner  membrane  swells  and  ruptures  the  brittle  outer 
shell :  this  rupture  usually  occurs  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  those  three  prominent  lines  of  the  outer  membrane  which 
correspond  with  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  spore  with  the 
three  sister-spores  which  originated  in  the  same  mother- 
cell  and  which,  with  the  spore,  formed  a  tetrahedron.  In 
the  spores  of  those  species  in  which  the  spore- mother-cell 
divides  into  four  cells  having  the  form  of  quadrants  of  a 
sphere  and  lying  in  one  plane  (which  spores  when  ripe  have 
the  shape  of  an  elongated  kidney)  the  cxosporium  usually 
bursts  by  a  longitudinal  fissure,  the  course  of  which  in  like 
manner  corresponds  with  the  line  of  contact  of  the  spore 
with  its  sister  spores  ;  as  for  instance  in  Platycerium 
aldcorne  (PI.  XXIV,  fig.  1).  A  portion  of  the  inner 
membrane  protrudes  through  the  fissure  of  the  exosporium, 
and  some  chlorophyll-bodies  ai*e  formed  in  this  protruded 
portion.  The  latter  is  soon  afterwards  separated  by  a  par- 
tition from  that  portion  which  remains  inside  the  outer 
membrane.  In  the  outer  of  the  two  newly  formed  cells 
the  transverse  division  is  repeated ;  it  usually  occurs  several 
times  (from  three  to  five)  in  the  terminal  cell,  so  that  the 
young  prothalhum  is  converted  into  a  row  of  cells  (PL 
XXIV,  fig.  1).  Sometimes  the  undermost  cell,  the  one 
which  adjoins  the  exosporium,  becomes  considerably  elon* 
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gated ;  as  may  be  observed  in  Aspfemum  septentrionale 
(PI.  XXIV,  fig.  3).  In  most  cases  however  this  elonga- 
tion does  not  occur.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  Pteria  aquilina^ 
Aspidium  filix-vias,  Ceratopteris  or  Adiantum.  In  those 
species  where  considerable  elongation  of  the  lowest  cell 
occasionally  takes  place,  it  seems  to  be  caused  by  deficiency 
of  light.  The  first  rootlet  is  produced  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  transveree  division  of  the  terminal  cell  of 
the  young  prothallium :  it  has  the  form  of  a  cylindrical 
process  developed  from  a  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of 
the  lowest,  more  rarely  of  the  second  lowest,  cell  of  the 
prothallium.  The  rootlet  very  soon  after  its  appearance  is 
separated  from  the  original  cavity  of  its  mother-cell  by  a 
septum  convex  towards  the  interior  (PL  XXIV,  figs.  1 — 3). 
After  about  the  fifth  transverse  division  of  the  apical  cell 
of  the  young  prothallium,  this  cell  divides  by  a  longitudinal 
septum.  The  two  apical  cells  aftenvards  divide  frequently 
by  transverse  septa.  In  the  cells  of  the  second  degree 
which  are  thus  formed  transverse  septa  are  produced.  The 
formation  of  these  septa  is  however  usually  suppressed  in 
the  two  or  three  first-formed  lowermost  pairs  of  cells  and 
often  also  in  one  of  the  two  next  equal-aged  cells  (PL  XXIV, 
fig.  2).  Thus  the  prothallium  begins  to  be  converted  into 
a  cellular  surface.  At  the  same  time  the  direction  of  its 
growth  is  turned  more  and  more  from  the  light,  so  that  it 
soon  assumes  a  position  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground :  when  the  light  is  powerful  it  adheres  closely  to 
the  earth.* 

The  apical  cells  often  divide  also  by  longitudinal  septa, 
which  diverge  slightly  from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
prothalliima,  and  which,  like  all  septa  which  are  produced 
during  the  early  growth  of  the  organ,  are  perpendicular  to 
its  surface.  The  prothallium  has  now  four  apical  cells,  of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  grow  more  rapidly  in  length  than 
the  median  ones,  and  immediately  divide  repeatedly  by 

•  The  turning  away  of  the  protlialliom  from  the  light,  by  which  the  fore 
edge  of  each  prothallium  is  continually  diverted  from  the  source  of  light,  was 
first  observed  by  Wigand  C  Beiträge  zur  Botanik/  1854,  p.  35).  His  explana- 
tion however  is  altogether  erroneous ;  he  assumes  that  the  upper  surface  of  the 
prothallium  was  drawn  from  the  light.  If  this  were  so  the  prothallium  must 
turn  itself  to  the  light. 
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septa  cutting  tliosc  which  diverge  from  tlie  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  organ  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  (PI.  XXIV,  fig.  »*i). 
By  this  means  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  two-lobcd  form 
of  the  prothallium.  The  cells  of  the  edge  of  the  wings  of 
the  fore  end  of  the  prothallium  then  divide  very  fre(|ucnt]y 
by  septa  pamllel  to  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  their  circum- 
ference. After  a  series  of  such  divisions  there  are  produced 
in  the  marginal  cells,  longitudinal  sei)ta  at  right  angles  to 
the  latest  formed  transverse  septa.  This  cell-multiplication, 
by  which  both  lobes  of  the  prothaUium  are  rapidly  and 
remarkably  enlarged,  is  least  active  on  the  outside  of  the 
lobes,  where  it  soon  ceases.  The  cessation  progresses  from 
the  hinder  part  of  the  protallium  to  the  apex  of  each  of  the 
side  lobes.  On  the  other  hand  those  cells  of  the  two  lobes 
which  are  directed  towards  the  deep  indentation  of  the 
fore  edge,  continue  to  nudtii)ly  for  a  longer  period.  The 
multiphcation,  however,  is  most  active  in  the  two  cells 
which  occupy  the  base  of  the  notch  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  prothallium,  which  notch  is  constantly  increasing  in 
depth.  These  cells  divide  continually  and  repeatedly  by 
means  of  tmnsvei'se  septa  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  prothallium,  alternating  Avith  divisions  by  means 
of  longitudinal  septa  which  converge  sligiitly  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis.  Those  of  the  new  cells  thus  formed  which  arc 
farthest  from  the  middle  point  of  the  indentation  begin 
immediately  to  diverge  in  their  growth  from  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  prothallium  to  the  extent  of  about  (35°. 
By  this  means  the  new  cells  thus  produced  drive  the  cells 
adjoining  them  on  the  outside  upwaixls  and  outwards. 
During  their  change  of  position  the  growth  of  these  cells 
diverges  more  and  more  from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
prothallium,  ultimately  to  the  extent  of  90°.  Those 
(laughter-cells  which  are  separated  from  the  cells  in  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  indentation  push  themselves  upwards 
Laterally  l)y  the  side  of  their  mother-cells,  by  means  of  an 
innate  power  of  growth.  Whilst  they  push  the  adjoining 
older  cells  outwards,  they  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
two  side  wings  of  the  prothallium,  which  consequently  in- 
crease continually  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  theircells, not- 
withstanding the  progressive  cessation  of  the  multiplication 
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of  the  cells  of  their  outer  edge  (PI.  XXIV,  fig.  C).  The 
npieal  cell  for  the  tinie  behig  of  the  whig  of  the  prothallhnn, 
is  continually  pushed  downwards  and  outwards  and  re- 
placed by  a  younger  one.  The  growth  of  the  youngest 
cells  in  the  direction  diverging  from  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  side  wings  is  frequently  more  active  at  their  inner 
than  at  their  outer  end.  AVhere  this  phenomenon  is  very 
strongly  manifested  it  leads  to  such  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  breadth  of  the  two  wings  of  the  prothallium 
that  the  one  overlaps  the  other.  This  circumstance  how- 
ever occurs,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  only  in  prothallia  of 
exuberant  growth ;  it  does  not  take  place  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  normal  growth  of  the  prothallium. 

Individual  cells  of  the  under  side  of  the  prothallium  pro- 
tmde  outwardly  in  a  hemispherical  form.  In  very  young 
prothallia,  or  in  thin  shoots  of  old  exuberant  prothallia,  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  marginal  cells  (PI.  XXIA^  fig.  4). 
The  development  of  these  cellular  excrescences  usually 
commences  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  prothallium,  proceed- 
ing from  thence  towards  the  front  part,  but  without  any 
very  great  regularity.  As  a  rule  one  excrescence  only  is 
developed  on  one  cell  of  the  prothallium.  In  the  median 
line  of  the  latter,  one  of  these  excrescences  is  produced  from 
almost  every  cell ;  towards  the  sides  their  number  dimin- 
ishes, and  at  the  edges  of  the  wings  of  the  prothallia  the 
formation  is  entirely  suppressed.  Theu*  expansion  coincides 
with  that  of  the  radicular  appendages.  The  protruding 
portion  of  the  free  outer  smface  of  the  cell  is  soon  separated 
from  the  primarj'  cell-cavity  by  a  transverse  septum.  This 
transverse  division  is  often  repeated  a  second  time,  more 
rarely  several  times,  so  that  the  hemispherical  terminal  cell 
of  the  excrescence  is  supported  by  one,  or  by  several,  discoid 
shortly  cylindrical  cells.  The  nature  of  their  contents 
differs  little  at  firet  from  that  of  the  vegetative  cells  of  the 
prothallium.  The  walls  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  chloro- 
phyll having  somewhat  smaller  granules  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  cells ;  their  supply  of  protoplasm  is  somewiiat 
larger.  From  this  period  the  highly  refractive  protoplasm 
of  the  young  antheridium  accunuilates  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  arrangement  of  its  component  cells  is  very  difficult 
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to  recognise.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  after 
some  time  the  antheridium  is  composed  of  a  cylindrical  or 
angular,  almost  cubical,  central  cell  of  large  size,  very  rich 
in  granular  protoplasm,  supported  by  one  cylindrical  or  two 
semi-cylindrical  cells,  covered  by  a  cell  having  the  form  of 
a  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  surrounded  laterally  by  a  girdle, 
which  in  most  cases  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  simple 
annular  cell,  or  two  such  cells  standing  one  over  the  other, 
but  which,  after  more  carefid  examination,  and  especially 
after  treatment  with  a  saccharine  solution  and  iodine,  may 
often  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  several  cells,  from  two  to 
four  in  number,  lying  in  one  plane. 

Those  states  of  the  antheridia  which,  judging  from  their 
size  and  their  position  on  the  prothallium,  arc  intermediate 
between  the  condition  just  mentioned  and  the  unicellular 
condition,  may  be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  sharply  de- 
fined, circular  boundary  Ime  of  the  apical  cell ;  and,  less 
distinctly,  by  the  appearance  of  the  central  cell  which  is  rich 
in  protoplasm.  In  some  young  antheridia  the  best  object- 
glasses  especially  when  combined  with  the  use  of  a  solution 
of  sugar  and  iodine  exhibit  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  cell- 
walls  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  antheridia.  These  lines 
nm  obliquely  downwards,  usually  in  a  left-handed  spiral 
which  describes  about  a  sixth  part  of  a  circumference  (PI. 
XXIV,  fig.  9).  The  analogy  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
cess of  development  of  the  antheridia  of  the  Muscinese  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  large  central  cell  is  formed  by  the 
production  of  an  excentrical,  inclined,  longitudinal  septum 
m  the  young  antheridium,  followed  by  the  production  of 
another  excentrical  septum  cutting  the  latter  at  right 
angles,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  a  longitudinal 
septum  cutting  both  the  above  at  an  angle  of  45°,  such 
formation  taking  place  after  the  apical  cell  of  the  antheri- 
dium has  been  isolated  by  a  strongly  inclined  almost  hori- 
zontal septum  cutting  the  primary  longitudinal  septum. 
Where  the  central  cell  is  surroimded  by  two  zones  of  en- 
veloping cells  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  zones  originate  in 
the  transverse  division  of  the  primary  single  zone. 

The  structure  of  the  prothallia  and  antheridia  of  all  the 
Polypodiaceae  which  have  been  yet  examined  is  identical  in 
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all  essential  points.  The  only  specific  difierences  axe,  that 
in  certain  species  (such  as  Aspidium  ßlix-mas,  and  several 
species  of  Adiantum)  certain  marginal  cells  of  the  pro- 
thallium  grow  into  papillaß,  which  in  Aspidium  are  thin  and 
cylindrical  with  a  clavate  end,  and  in  Adiantum  are  very  large 
and  flask-shaped,  whilst  in  the  prothallia  of  other  ferns  the 
margin  is  destitute  of  such  protuberances,  as  is  the  case 
in  Pteris  aquilina  and  serrulata.  The  only  known  instance 
of  variation  is  afibrded  by  Ceratopteris  thalictroides.  When 
the  large  spores  of  this  species  germinate,  and  the  exospo- 
rium  bursts,  it  is  seen  that  the  portion  of  the  prothallium 
which  is  enclosed  within  the  lobes  of  the  exosporium,  is  a 
midticellular  roundish  body.  The  conclusion  from  this  fact 
is  that  the  inner  cell  of  the  spore  is  divided  into  several 
daughter-cells  before  the  bursting  of  the  exosporium.  The 
prothallium  moreover  does  not  develope  two  lateral  lobes 
with  a  deep  indentation  between  them,  having  the  focus  of 
continuous  cell-multiplication,  at  its  base,  but  the  point  of 
most  active  cell-multiplication  is  situated  sideways  on  the 
prothallium  (PI.  XXIV,  fig.  16).  One  wing  only  of  its 
fore  edge  is  developed.  The  rudimentary  cells  of  the 
antheridia  are  for  the  most  part  marginal  cells  of  the  pro- 
thallium somewhat  deeply  buried  between  the  vegetative 
ceUs  of  the  margin.  The  process  of  cell-division  in  them 
coincides  with  that  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  most  of 
the  Polypodiaceae  (PI.  XXIV,  figs.  17—19).* 

*  Wigand  states  that  the  mother-cells  of  spermatozoa,  and  even  motile 
spermatozoa  themselves,  arc  sometimes  found  in  the  chlorophyll-bearing  vege- 
tative cells  of  the  prothallium.  This  statement  has  not  been  confirmed  by  anv 
other  observer.  Wigand  has  probably  seen  appearances  which  I  have  myself 
met  with,  though  on  rare  occasions.  I  have  found  in  many  of  the  vegetative 
cells  of  old,  abnormallv  developed,  prothallia,  globular  or  elongated,  sharply 
defined  masses  of  a  thick  mucilaginous  substance  which  for  the  most  part  hung 
together  in  arborescent  ramifications,  but  were  to  some  extent  detached,  and 
formed  entirely  free  globular  bodies.  The  diameter  of  these  bodies  is  but  little 
(about  a  third)  ^ater  than  that  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoa.  They 
were  present  in  individual  cells  sometimes  in  greater  sometimes  in  less  num- 
bers. The  arrangement  of  the  chlorophvU  of  the  cells  in  which  they  were 
enclosed  was  not  materially  disturbed  although  the  colour  of  the  chlorophyll 
was  slightly  faded.  Some  of  the  arborescent  groups  were  drawn  out  at  one 
end  into  a  thin  thread-like  cell  which  had  quite  the  appearance  of  a  fungoid 
filament,  and  which  was  attaciied  at  its  extremity  to  the  free  outer  wall  of  the 
cell  of  the  prothallium.  in  other  cells  of  the  same  nrothallium  the  chlorophyll 
had  disappeared  and  they  were  filled  with  empty  cells  having  a  firm  membrano 
and  looking  Uke  the  mother- cells  of  zoospores.    These  structures  are  certainly 
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The  cells  of  the  anthcridia,  which  siirroimd  the  central 
cell,  do  not  multiply  any  further.  The  latter,  however, 
after  a  considerable  increase  of  its  circumference,  is  trans- 
formed bv  a  series  of  divisions  into  a  globular  group  of 
cubical  cells  (PL  XXIV,  figs.  10,  11).  By  the  growth  of 
this  cellular  mass  the  cells  of  the  covering  layer  are  ex- 
tended more  and  more  into  a  tabular  form,  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent,  that  their  cavities  are  entirely  obliterated. 
During  the  multiplication  of  the  central  cell  their  fluid 
contents  have  become  as  clear  as  water. 

In  each  of  the  small  tesselated  cells  within  the  antheri- 
diura  there  is  produced  a  flat  spirally  twisted  spermatozoon 
in  the  interior  of  a  lenticular  or  globular  vesicle,  the  latter 
being  apparently  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  small  cell. 
The  turns  of  the  spiral  are  but  few  in  number. 

As  the  antheridium  approaches  maturity  the  walls  of 
the  small  internal  cells  are  dissolved  and  the  vesicles  en- 
closing the  spermatozoa  then  lie  free,  enveloped  in  a  granu- 
lar mucilage,  and  surrounded  by  the  compressed  covering 
cells.  If  the  antheridium  is  now  exposed  to  moisture, 
its  contents  swell,  the  flatly  compressed  cell  of  the  apex 
bursts  in  the  middle  in  a  stellate  manner,  and  the  vesicles 
enclosing  the  spermatozoon  escape  through  the  fissures. 
If  the  spermatozoa  are  fully- formed  and  ripe,  the  vesicles 
when  lying  in  water,  exhibit  a  rotatory  motion  shortly  after 
their  escape  from  the  antheridium.  I  have  often  observed 
that  at  the  commencement  of  this  motion,  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  spermatozoon  (usually  the  fore-end,  w^hich  is  the 
thicker  one  and  beai-s  the  cilia),  protrudes  from  a  fissure  in 
the  vesicle.  Suddenly  the  vesicle  bursts  by  a  wide  open- 
ing, the  spermatozoon  becomes  free,  and  shoots  out  from  it 
in  very  rapid  motion. 

The  expanded  fore-end  of  the  spermatozoa,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  is  compressed  laterally  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent; the  outer  side  of  its  spiral  coils  bears  numerous  deli- 
cate cilia,  which  vibrate  actively  during  its  motion  (PI. 
XXIV,  figs.  13,  15).  At  the  opposite  end  the  sperma- 
tozoon gradually  fines  off*  into  a  very  long  hair-like  termina- 

always  foreign  to  the  prothalliam  and  arc  probably  stat^  of  development  of  an 
entopbytal  fangns. 
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tion.  The  latter  often  retains  its  original  spiral  form,  and 
remains  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  vesicle  within  which 
the  spermatozoon  originated  (PL  XXIV,  fig.  14"'*).  The 
forward  motion  of  the  spermatozoon  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  rapid  rotation  romid  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  and  follows 
the  direction  of  this  spiral,  which  is  sometimes  a  right- 
handed,  sometimes  a  left-handed  one.* 

When  the  protliallium  has  become  two-lobed,  and  has  a 
deep  indentation  on  its  fore-edge,  the  cells  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  lies  immediately  behind  the  indentation,  divide 
by  means  of  septA  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  prothal- 
hum.  This  division  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  always 
in  the  lower  one  of  the  newly-formed  cells.  By  this 
means  a  flat  cushion  of  cellular  tissue  is  formed  on  the 
luider  side  of  the  prothallium.  On  its  hinder  part,  new 
antheridia  continue  to  be  formed  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  archegonia  are  produced  at  the  fore-part  adjoining  the 

indentation.t 

The  mother-cell  of  an  archegonium  is  distinguished  from 
the  adjoining  cells  by  an  abundance  of  finely  granular 
nmcilage,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  larger  less  flattened 
nucleus.  The  adjoining  cells  just  mentioned  arc  rich  in 
chlorophyll :  their  contents  are  clear  like  water,  and  they 
have  a  small  lenticuhu*  nucleus  adherent  to  the  cell- wall. 


*  The  statements  of  autliors  with  regard  to  the  fonn  of  the  spermatozoa  of 
Ferns,  their  number,  their  nature,  and  the  mode  of  attachment,  of  their  cih'a  arc 
in  some  respects  very  contradictory.  Tiieir  discoverer,  Nägel i,  makes  no 
mention  of  cilia.  Lesczyc-Suminski  in  his  account  of  the  development  of  Ferns 
(Berlin,  18  A8)  speaks  of  a  few  large  cilia  as  attached  to  the  cluvatc  fore  cud 
of  the  spermatozoon  o(  PUris  serruiala.  This  is  an  error,  as  the  spermatozoa  of 
the  latter  species  are  similar  to  those  of  Asplcuium.  Schacht  (*Liniin?a,*  Bd. 
xxii)  consiaered  the  vesicle  in  which  the  spermatozoon  is  produced,  and  which  is 
often  dragged  along  by  the  whip-shaped  end  of  the  latter,  to  be  an  essentijd 
portion  of  it.  This  accounts  for  the  difTcrence  between  his  observations  ni:d 
those  of  other  botanists.  He  considered  the  vesicle  to  be  the  fore  end  of  tl.o 
sj)ermatozoon  and  that  the  hinder  part  preceded  the  narrower  ciliated  coiU 
when  in  motion.  Thuret*s  statements  ('Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat,'  iü  ser.,  vol.  IJJ 
agree  with  mine  except  that  he  does  not  mention  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoon. 

t  In  order  to  justify  the  application  to  the  organs  of  Fenis,  of  an  expression 
hitlierlo  only  used  when  sneaking  of  the  female  organs  of  mosses,  I  must  refir 
to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work;  where  I  endeavour  to  show  that  the  fruit 
(capsule  and  fruit  stalk)  of  a  moss  answei*s  to  that  which  in  ferns  (taken  in  the 
most  extended  sense)  is  simply  called  the  plant ;  and  that  the  prothallium  of 
the  fern  is  equivalent  to  the  moss-stem,  bearing  antheridia  and  archegonia, 
which  is  often  much  branched. 
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The  hinder  end  of  the  spermatozoon  is  frequently  drawn 
out  into  a  narrow  prolongation,  but  this  is  not  a  constant 
character.  It  arises  probably  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  parting  asunder  of  the  spermatozoon  and  its  mother-cell, 
the  plastic  substance  of  the  spermatozoon  remains  attached 
to  the  membrane  of  the  latter  cell,  and  is  mechani- 
cally drawn  out  into  a  thin  filament,  which  eventually 
breaks  off. 

The  first  division  of  the  primary  cell  of  an  archegonium 
can  only  be  seen  by  means  of  careful  transverse  sections  of 
the  prothallium  made  perpendicularly  to  its  smface.  The 
cell  divides  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  daughter-cell  by 
means  of  a  septmn  parallel  to  the  free  outer  surface.  The 
former  becomes  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium — ^the 
embryo-sac.  At  a  later  period  it  is  the  place  of  formation 
of  the  embryo.  The  neck  of  the  archegonium  is  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  outer  cell  (PI.  XXV,  figs.  1,  2). 
This  cell  protrudes  outwardly,  and  is  divided  into  two 
daughter-cells  by  a  septum  strongly  inclined  to  the  surface 
of  the  prothallium,  and  often  almost  perpendicular  to  it. 
This  septum  is  sometimes  at  right  angles  to  a  plane  passing 
through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  prothallium,  sometimes 
it  forms  an  acute  angle  with  that  plane,  and  sometimes  it 
is  parallel  to  it.  One  of  these  positions  is  as  frequent  as 
the  others.  The  larger  of  the  two  daughter-cells  is  divided 
anew  by  a  septum  super-imposed  upon  the  latter  septum,  and 
inclined  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  two-surfaced  wedge- 
shaped  apical  cell  then  divides  from  four  to  ten  times  by 
means  of  septa  inclined  in  different  directions  (PL  XXV, 
fig.  2).  With  this  process  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the 
organ  terminates.  Each  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree — 
which  cells  originate  in  the  division  of  the  apical  cell  by  a 
septum  parallel  to  one  of  the  lateral  surfaces — divides  im- 
mediately after  its  production,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal 
septum  radiating  fi'om  the  axis  of  the  archegonium.  The 
neck  of  the  archegonium  consequently  consists  of  four 
parallel  longitudinal  rows  of  cells.  Each  of  the  cells  con- 
tains a  lenticular  nucleus,  lying  close  to  the  cell-wall,  and 
&om  which  strings  of  granular  protoplasm  radiate.  Oran- 
ules  of  a  firm  consistence  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
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protoplasmic  covering  of  the  cell-wall.  These  granules  are 
usually  very  few  in  number ;  sometimes  however  they  are 
more  abundant,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  furnished 
with  a  thin  coating  of  chlorophyll. 

The  necks  of  the  archegonia  when  perfect  frequently 
exhibit  a  central  string  of  cells  in  their  longitudinal  axis 
(PI.  XXV,  figs.  3,  6,  6).  The  position  of  the  cells  of  this 
fifth  longitudinal  row  relatively  to  those  of  the  four  sur- 
rounding rows,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  axüe  row 
of  cells  is  formed  by  the  division  of  the  cells  of  one  of  the 
primary  longitudinal  rows  into  thi*ee-sided  outer  and  four- 
sided  inner  cells  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to  the  chord  of 
the  arc  of  the  free  outer  surface  ;  a  process  analogous  to  the 
development  of  the  axüe  string  of  cells  in  the  neck  of  the 
archegonia  of  liverworts  and  mosses.  This  formation  of 
axile  cells  frequently  does  not  extend  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  organ.  It  is  sometimes  suppressed  in  the 
cells  immediately  adjoining  the  embryo-sac  (PL  XXV,  fig.  5). 
More  rarely  it  occurs  only  in  the  latter  cells,  in  which  case 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonia  consists  of 
four,  and  its  lower  part  of  five  rows  of  cells.  Immediately 
after  the  formation  of  the  axile  string,  the  contents  of  the 
cells  are  found  to  be  of  a  grumous  nature,  and  the  trans- 
verse septa  which  separate  the  individual  cells  are  soft  and 
gelatinous.  When  treated  with  a  solution  of  glycerine,  or 
with  any  substance  w  hich  abstracts  water,  the  cells  become 
contracted,  and  form  granular  mucilaginous  matter,  some- 
times in  separate  spherical  lumps,  sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  a  single  vermiform  body  (PI.  XXV,  fig.  8) .  I  attribute 
the  formation  of  the  similar  masses  which  occur  in  the 
canals  of  the  necks  of  archegonia  which  are  approaching 
maturity,  to  a  similar  transfoiination  of  the  axile  string 
during  the  further  normal  development  of  the  archegonia 
(PI.  XXV,  fig.  11). 

Quite  as  often  however,  or  even  oftener,  the  formation 
of  an  axile  row  of  cells  in  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  is 
suppressed.  Both  forms  of  archegonia  occur  upon  pro- 
thaUia  of  the  same  species,  and  even  upon  one  and  the  same 
prothalHura.  The  one  form  is  as  common  as  the  other  in 
Pteris  serrulata  and  Ceratqpteris  tkalictroides.     In  Aspi^ 
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diam  filix-mas  and  Gymnogramma  calomelanos  the  first- 
mentioned  form  is  more  frequent.  This  form  answers  to  the 
structure  of  the  archcgonia  in  liverworts  and  mosses,  the 
other  cori'esponds  with  that  of  the  archegonia  of  the 
Equisetaceae,  Rliizocarpeac,  and  Lycopodiaccae.  Ferns  con- 
stitute the  hiterraediate  link  between  these  groups,  so  far 
as  regards  the  organization  of  the  female  reproductive 
apparatus. 

During  the  longitudinal  development  of  the  neck  of  the 
;[   ;  archegonium  it  bends  backwards  from  the  indentation  of 

the  fore  edge  of  the  prothallium.  The  amount  of  cun  a- 
tiu'e  varies  slightly  in  the  archegonia  of  the  same  pro- 
thallium.  The  archegonia  of  prothallia  which  bear  those 
organs  on  both  sides  are  bent  in  the  same  direction,  those 
of  the  upper  sui-fiice  being  usually  more  curved  than  those 
of  the  lower  surface.  The  curvature  is  very  considerable 
i  in  the  necks  of  the  archegonia  of  those  prothallia  Avhich 

are  not  close  to  the  earth,  but  which  (in  consequence  of 
their  growing  in  masses)  have  become  diverted  obUquely 
upwards.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  curvature  of  the 
necks  of  archegonia  affords  anothcu'  instance  of  negative 
heliotropismus,  /.  (?.,  of  the  turning  away  of  an  organ  from 
the  rays  of  light. 

The  numl)er  of  archegonia  is  far  less  than  that  of  the 
antheridia.  On  normally  developed  prothalHa  which  con- 
tain an  embryonal  rudiment,  there  are  seldom  more  than 
eight.  The  development  of  the  archegonia  commences 
close  behind  the  indentation  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  pro- 
thallium,  and  progresses  from  thence  both  forwards  and 
sideways  during  the  continuance  of  the  growth  of  the 
prothallium. 

In  sonie  prothallia,  when  growing  under  a  sufficient 
exposure  to  light,  the  rudimentary  cells  of  the  archegonia 
are  always  on  the  under  surface  of  the  prothallium.  Pro- 
thallia however  of  the  most  different  species,  when  growling 
erect  in  closely  packed  tufts,  or  in  places  where  few  rays 
of  light  penetrate,  develope  archegonia  on  both  surfaces. 
On  the  upper  surface,  which  is  usually  distinguishable  by 
the  paucity  or  absence  of  rootlets,  the  archegonia  arc 
usually  mixed  with  antheridia.     It  is  evident  that  shade  is 
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favorable  to  the  production  of  sexual  organs  as  well  as  of 
roots. 

In  Ceratopteris  thalidroides,  the  antheridia  of  which 
are  abnoimal  in  position  and  structure,  prothallia  occur 
having  numerous  cushion-like  masses  of  tissue  in  which 
archegonia  are  produced,  each  one  of  such  cushions  being 
situated  behind  one  of  the  numerous  indentations  of  the 
edge  of  the  prothallium. 

At  an  early  period,  even  before  the  complete  formation 
of  the  neck,  a  secondary  free  nucleus  appears  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium.  The 
large  primary  nucleus  of  the  central  cell  is  still  present. 
The  secondary  nucleus  is  soon  seen  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  free  spherical  cell,  in  close  proximity  with  the  internal 
surface  of  the  apex  of  the  central  cell  (PI.  XXV,  figs. 
5 — 9).  This  is  the  germinal  vesicle.  When  it  first 
appeal's  its  diameter  is  only  about  one  sixth  of  that  of  the 
central  cell,  but,  even  before  the  bursting  of  the  apex  of  the 
archegonium,  it  grows,  to  almost  one  half  the  size  of  its 
mother-cell.  For  some  time  after  its  appearance  the 
primary  nucleus  of  the  central  cell  remains  unchanged 
(PI.  XXV,  figs.  3,  5,  8) :  at  a  later  period  it  disappears ; 
this  takes  place  before  the  opening  of  the  apex  of  the  neck 
of  the  archegonium  (PI.  XXV,  figs.  4,  7,  11). 

The  cells  of  the  inner  tissue  of  the  prothaUium  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  di- 
vide repeatedly  by  septa  at  right  angles  to  the  bounding 
surfaces,  and  by  this  means  are  converted  into  a  kind  of 
epithelial  layer,  consisting  of  narrow  cells  containing  a 
quantity  of  finely  granular  protoplasm  (PI.  XXV,  figs.  3, 
5,  11).  The  period  of  the  commencement,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  this  multiplication,  are  very  different  in  indivi- 
dual instances.  (Compare  PI.  XXV,  fig.  3,  with  PI.  XXV, 
figs.  4,  7.) 

During  the  formation  of  the  germinal  vesicle  a  wide 
canal  leading  to  the  embryo-sac  is  formed  in  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium.  The  apex 
of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  remains  firmly  closed 
during  the  development  of  this  canal.  In  most  cases 
during  the  progress  of  this  development,  the  cells  of  the 
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arch  of  the  apex  of  the  archegonium  multiply  by  division 
which  takes  place  by  means  of  septa  at  right  angles  to  the 
outer  surfaces.  This  process  is  especially  remarkable  in 
Gymnogramma  calomelanos  (PI.  XXV,  fig.  7).  Where  the 
neck  of  the  archegonium  consists  of  only  four  longitudinal 
rows  of  cells  the  axile  canal  is  manifestly  formed  by  the 
parting  asunder  of  the  angles  of  contact  of  the  latter  cells. 
The  membranes  of  the  cells  grow  in  the  direction  of  tan- 
gents to  the  cylindrical  organ :  thus  an  intercellular  space 
originates  between  them,  which  is  often  of  considerable 
width.  The  process  commences  underneath  the  arch  of  the 
apex  of  the  archegonium  and  proceeds  from  thence  to  its 
base  (PL  XXV,  fig.  4).  When  the  neck  of  the  archegonium 
is  traversed  by  an  axile  string  of  cells  the  canal  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  transverse  septa  of  these 
cells.  In  this  case  also  the  dissolution  is  preceded  by  an 
increase  in  growth  of  the  peripheral  cells  in  a  tangential 
direction,  which  is  especially  remarkable  at  the  apex  of  the 
neck  of  the  archegonium,  so  that  the  axue  string  of  cells 
assumes  a  clavate  form  (PI.  XXV,  figs.  5,  7). 

Within  the  canal  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  whilst 
the  latter  is  still  closed  at  the  apex,  there  is  sometimes  (but 
by  no  means  always)  to  be  found  an  elongated  vermiform 
body,  of  a  finely  granular,  tough,  gelatinous  consistence, 
club-shaped  at  the  upper,  and  tapering  towards  the  lower 
end.  At  other  times  there  may  be  seen  several  similar 
bodies  within  the  canal,  of  which  the  uppermost  are 
usually  elongated,  and  the  lower  ones  spherical.  The  re- 
verse is  however  sometimes  the  case,  the  lower  bodies  being 
sometimes  longer  than  the  upper  ones  (PI.  XXV,  figs.  7, 
11).  These  bodies  are  very  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  altered  contents  of  the  cells  of  the  axile  string  of  the 
neck  of  the  archegonium,  which  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
transverse  septa  run  together  more  or  less  completely  into 
one  mass.  The  elongated  clavate  form  of  the  upper  of  these 
bodies  (a  form  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  when 
several  of  such  bodies  are  present)  probably  results  from  the 
fact  that  in  this  case  also  the  formation  of  the  canal  of  the 
neck,  the  dissolution  of  the  transverse  septa  of  the  axile 
row  of  cells,  and  consequently  also  the  flowing  together  of 
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the  contents  of  these  cells,  proceed  from  above  downwards ; 
the  process  taking  place  rapidly  at  first,  and  afterwards 
more  slowly. 

After  the  formation  of  the  canal  of  the  neck,  and  whilst 
the  apex  of  the  archegonium  is  still  closed,  the  walls  of  the 
cells  of  the  peripheral  layer  become  arched  inwards  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  protrude  into  the  canal :  a  mani- 
fest proof  that  these  cells,  being  in  a  state  of  active  expan- 
sion, exert  a  great  pressure  upon,  and  displace  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  canal.  Ultimately  the  cells  of  the  apex 
part  asunder,  by  which  means  a  portion  of  the  mucilaginous 
fluid  contained  in  the  canal  usually  escapes  through  the 
opening.  By  this  means  individual  cells  are  not  unfre- 
quently  detached  and  thrust  off  (PI.  XXV,  fig.  12).  The 
canal  is  now  open  externally,  and  exhibits  an  uninterrupted 
communication  from  without  inwards,  up  to  the  central 
cell  of  the  archegonium. 

The  membrane  of  the  arch  of  the  apex  of  the  latter  has 
in  the  mean  time  become  softened.  A  gentle  pressure  upon 
the  covering  glass  not  only  forces  the  mucilage  'of  the  canal 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  but  a  portion  also  of  the 
contents  of  the  embryo-sac  is  gradually  driven  into,  and 
through  the  canal.  The  motion  however  is  not  so  sudden 
as  in  the  case  where  the  contents  of  a  cell  escape  through  a 
fissure  produced  by  the  bursting  under  pressure  of  an  elas- 
tic membrane.  In  one  case  I  observed  that  one  of  the 
bodies  in  the  canal  had  made  its  way  into  the  central  cell ; 
a  circumstance  which  proves  clearly  the  exposed  nature  of 
the  embryo-sac  {PI.  XXV,  fig.  II).  The  membrane  of  the 
genuinal  vesicle  on  the  other  hand,  even  before  the  burst- 
ing of  the  archegonium,  is  somewhat  firmer.  It  is  clearly 
seen,  when  an  embryo-sac  and  the  germinal  vesicle  within 
it  are  injured  in  making  a  section,  that  the  membrane 
exhibits  folds  (PL  XXV,  tig.  9). 

Most  archegonia  are  not  developed  any  further.  The 
cell-walls  which  adjoin  the  canal,  as  well  as  the  large  cell 
at  the  base  of  the  archegonium,  assume  the  purplish-brown 
colour,  which  is  pecuU^  to  the  fading  cell-membranes  of 
almost  all  the  higher  cryptogams.     This  is  the  fate  not 
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only  of  all  except  one*  of  the  arcbegoiiia  of  the  same  prothal- 
liuii),  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  prothallia  are  en- 
tirely abortive,  and  produce  no  young  plant.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  hardly  one  prothaUium  in  ten  produces 
a  frond-beaiing  plant.  Prothallia  which  are  devoid  of 
embryos,  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  die ;  when  they 
are  not  deprived  of  the  conditions  essential  to  their  vitality, 
that  is  to  say,  moderate  warmth,  subdued  light,  and 
abundant  moisture,  they  continue  to  develope  themselves 
for  several  months.  In  the  simplest  case  the  side  lobes  of 
the  prothaUium  increase  very  considerably  in  size;  they 
overlap  one  another  to  a  great  extent  in  front  of  the  inden- 
tation of  the  fore  edge.  The  prothaUium  when  growing 
exuberantly  becomes  circidar ;  it  attains  a  diameter  which 
is  from  four  to  six  times  larger  than  that  of  the  prothallia 
of  the  same  species  which  have  produced  young  plants. 
This  is  the  regular  rule  in  abortive  prothallia  of  Gymnog- 
ramma  chryaojjhylla  and  others.  The  cushion  of  the  under- 
surface  grows  at  the  same  time  in  thickness  and  in  length. 
The  latter  growth  is  produced  by  repeated  division  of  the 
cells  which  adjoin  the  bottom  of  the  slit  of  the  fore  edge,  and 

1  which  division  takes  place  by  means  of  septa  at  right  angles 

to  the  upper  suiface  of  the  prothaUium.  At  the  same 
time  a  number  (often  a  very  great  number)  of  archegonia 
are  usuaUy  produced  upon  the  prominent  cushion  of  fleshy 
ceUular  tissue  on  the  under  side  of  the  prothaUium.  These 
archegonia,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  are  aU  abortive, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  no  more  new 
antheridia  are  produced  upon  the  hinder,  oldest  portions,  of 
the  same  prothaUium.  The  earliest  of  these  archegonia 
have  the  same  form  as  those  which  are  produced  contem- 

Eoraneously  with  the  latest  antheridia.  The  later  ones, 
owever,  either  develope  a  rudimentary  neck  only,  or  no 
neck  at  aU.  The  large  central  cell  and  the  canal  filled  with 
mucilage  which  leads  to  it  appear  to  be  smik  into  the  under 
side  of  the  prothaUium  (PI.  XXVIII,  fig,  2).     The  obser- 

*  With  the  rarest  exceptions,  such  as  the  case  of  Ceratopieris  thalieiroidei^ 
observed  by  Mercklin  ('Beobacbtungen  au  Prothalliam  der  Farmkr.'  Peters- 
burg, 1850)  and  PierU  aquilina  and  Aspidinm  ßlix-mat  observed  by  myself. 
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vation  of  such  arcliegoiiia,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with 
those  placed  farther  backwards  and  having  perfect  necks, 
seems  to  have  led  Lesczyc-Suminski,  and  after  him  Merck- 
lin,  to  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  the  archegonium  in 
its  earliest  youth  was  a  short  canal  opening  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  prothallium,  and  that  the  neck  was  formed  by 
repeated  division,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  prothalUum,  of  the  cells  surrounding  the  mouth  of  that 
canal. 

The  abortive  prothallia  of  Nothochlaena,  Allosurus,  and 
Gymnofftamma  ccdomelanos  often  exhibit  shoots.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  cells  of  the  prothallium  of  ferns  generally 
resembles  that  of  the  leaf-like  shoots  of  Pellia,  Riccia,  and 
Marchantia.  It  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  a  new 
shoot  woidd  originate  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch  of  the 
fore  edge,  and  that  new  shoots  again  would  arise  in  the 
axils  which  the  last-mentioned  shoot  w^ould  form  with  the 
side  wings  of  the  fore  edge.  This,  however,  is  rarely  the 
case  (PI.  XVIII,  fig.  1).  Usually  several  of  the  cells  of  the 
edge  of  the  prothallium  grow  into  adventitious  shoots,  which 
generally  have  the  shape  of  a  large  spatula.  The  activity 
of  the  multiphcation  of  their  cells  breadthwise  is  ex- 
ceedingly various.  Very  slender  adventitious  shoots 
with  unicellular  bases  often  become  detached  from  their 
prothallia  at  an  early  period  by  the  death  and  disso- 
lution of  the  cells  attached  to  them.  They  then  represent 
independent,  very  small  prothallia  (PI.  XXIV,  fig.  4),  and 
often  bear  very  numerous  antheridia. 

The  development  of  a  very  great  number  of  antheridia 
is  an  especial  peculiarity  which  often  occurs  in  the  shoots 
of  the  prothallia  of  ferns.  They  are  either  entirely  barren, 
or  if  antheridia  are  found,  the  latter  are  in  great  multitudes 
and  closely  pressed  together,  there  being  often  as  many 
as  a  hundred  upon  one  shoot.  I  have  never  seen  archegonia 
upon  one  of  these  shoots ;  they  certainly  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  only  male  organs  of  fructification. 

Old  abortive  prothallia  of  Gymnogramma  chry%ophylJa 
often  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  appearance  in  winter. 
Near  the  hinder  end  several  small  oval  knots  of  cellular  tissue 
are  formed ;  little  knots  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet- 
seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  consisting  of  narrow  cells  filled 
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with  starch  and  oil-drops  (PI.  XXVI,  fig.  33*.)  In  the 
earlier  stages  these  knots  are  whitish  or  yellowish  in  colour ; 
afterwards  their  outer  side  becomes  brownish  by  the  forma- 
tion of  from  two  to  three  layers  of  cork-cells.  Perhaps 
these  wonderful  organs  are  gemmae,  destined  to  reproduce 
the  prothallium. 

It  may  be  considered  as  beyond  question  that  the  pene- 
tration of  a  spermatozoon  into  the  open  canal  of  the  neck  of 
the  archegonium  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  spherical 
cell  within  the  central  cell  may  be  further  developed,  so  as 
to  become  a  frond-bearing  plant.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  spermatozoa  have  the  means  afibrded  them  of 
swimming  to  the  opening  of  the  archegoniimi.  Whenever  a 
dew  occurs,  numerous  drops  of  water  are  found  on  the 
imder  side  of  the  parenchymatal  cushion  of  the  prothal- 
lium. The  flat  space  between  the  prothalhum  and  the 
ground  is  often  tilled  with  water.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, as  the  ground  becomes  gradually  drier,  air-bubbles 
are  formed  under  the  prothallium,  and  their  presence  is 
shown  by  the  silvery-green  glimmer  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  tissue  above  them. 

The  spermatozoa  enter  the  canal,  pass  through  it,  and 
ultimately  reach  the  interior  of  the  central  cell,  piercing 
through  the  softened  membrane  of  the  apex  of  the  latter. 
Here  they  move  about  for  some  time,  sporting  actively  around 
the  germinal  vesicle,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
inner  wall  of  the  central  cell  near  the  place  of  entry  of  the 
spermatozoa.*  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  sperma- 
tozoa in  the  embryo-sac  the  interior  of  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  is  closed  by  the  transverse  expansion  of  its  bounding 

*  I  repeat  here,  with  some  additions,  the  course  of  observations  upon  which 
the  aboTC  statements  are  founded,  an  account  of  which  I  have  alreadfy  given  in 
the  *  Reports  of  the  Royal  Scientific  Society  of  Saxony.* 

When  a  quantity  of  fern-spores  are  sown,  the  germinating  prothallia  are 
developed  at  very  aifferent  periods.  The  earliest  prothallia  produce  in  the  first 
instance  only  antheridia,  afterwards  antheridia  and  arcbegonia  together,  and 
when  advanced  in  age,  only  archegonia.  The  earliest  prothallia  have  already 
attained  the  latter  stage  at  the  time  when  the  later  protballia«  the  development 
of  which  lias  been  retarded  by  the  shade  affordea  by  the  earlier  ones,  are 
thickly  covered  with  antheridia.  If  the  plants  are  now  kept  for  some  days 
rather  dry,  and  then  saturated  with  water,  the  result  will  be  that  numbers  of 
antheridia  will  emit  spermatozoa,  and  numbers  of  archegonia  will  open  contem- 
poraueoosly.  The  water  should  not  be  poured  over  the  plants,  but  the  pot 
should  be  placed  in  water  nearly  up  to  its  margin,  by  which  means  capillary 
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cells.  This  process  is  the  first  visible  effect  of  impregna- 
tion ;  in  abortive  archegonia  the  canal  remains  open.  In 
the  latter  the  walls  of  the  canal  throughout,  and  also  those 
of  the  central  cell,  assume  a  deep  brown  colour.  In  im- 
pregnated archegonia  this  colour  only  extends  downwards 
over  that  part  of  the  canal  which  is  not  closed.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  closing  of  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  and 
during  the  progress  of  active  multipUcation  in  the  cells 
adjoining  the  embryo-sac,  the  impregnated  germinal  vesicle 
attains  the  size  of  the  sac.  Even  before  it  arrives  at  this 
stage  two  secondary  nuclei  usually  appear  in  its  interior  in 
the  place  of  the  primary  one  which  has  disappeared  (PL 
XXVI,  fig.  6).  The  first  septum  by  which  the  germinal 
vesicle  is  divided,  is  not  however  formed  until  the  latter 
has  entirely  filled  the  embryo-sac.  This  septimi  stands  at 
right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  prothallium,  aiid 
almost  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  It  diverges  from  a 
perpendicular  erected  upon  that  surface,  downwards  and 
forwards  towards  the  indentation  of  the  prothallium  {a,  b 
in  PI.  XXVIII,  figs.  1  *,  3  * ;  PI.  XXVII,  figs.  6  *,  7  •). 
Soon  afterwards  an  oblique  septima  is  formed  in  each  of 
the  two  cells  into  which  the  germinal  vesicle  is  divided ; 

attraction  and  condensation  will  yield  abundance  of  moisture  to  the  protlxallia. 
After  one  or  two  hours  the  surfaces  of  the  larger  prothallia,  which  are  covered 
with  archegonia,  are  found  almost  covered  with  spermatozoa,  partly  in  motion 
and  partly  at  rest.  If  a  delicate  longitudinal  section  through  the  parenchyma 
of  these  prothallia  be  examined  immediately,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  mm 
200  to  300  diameters,  spermatozoa  are  sometimes  found  in  all  the  archegonia 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  section.  I  thus  found  three  spermatozoon  in 
active  motion  in  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium  of  Aspidiumfilix-mas,  In 
this  case  the  motion  ceased  seven  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
observation,  and  was  accompanied  (probably  caused)  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
albuminous  matter  of  the  cell-contents.  In  the  same  fern  on  two  occasions,  and 
also  in  Qymnogramma  ealomelanos  and  Pteris  a^uilina,  I  have  seen  a  spermatozoon 
in  motion  in  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonmm ;  and  in  the  above-mentioned 
species,  and  also  in  Asplenium  tepteririonale,  and  filix-femina^  I  have  seen  a 
motionless  body  near  the  germinal  vesicle  (after  the  growth  of  the  latter  has 
commenced)  answering  in  form  to  a  spermatozoon.  Lastly,  in  Atpidium  filix" 
mas  and  Pterit  aquilina,  I  have  often  seen  motile  spermatozoa  in  the  canal  of 
the  opened  archegonia,  the  motion  of  which  spermatozoa  ceased  during  the 
continuance  of  my  observation.  I  may  add  that  these  observations  were  very 
numerous,  and  were  undertaken  witn  the  view  of  followmff  out  the  cell 
development  of  the  embryo.  In  a  siuele  prothallium,  cultivated  in  the  manner 
stated  above,  and  laid  open  longitudinally  as  I  have  mentioned,  there  will  not  be 
found  more  than  three,  or  at  the  most,  four  archegonia  open  at  the  apex ; 
spermatozoa  will  probably  be  found  in  not  more  than  one  in  thirty  of  such 
fiTchegonia,  and  they  will  often  not  be  found  at  all. 
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the  septum  in  the  hinder  cell  is  inclined  downwards  and 
backwards,  that  in  the  front  cell  upwards  and  forwards. 
The  young  embryo  now  consists  of  four  cells,  having  the 
form  of  segments  of  a  sphere,  which  fall  into  a  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  pro- 
thallium  (PL  XXVIII,  fig.  1).  Pteris  aquilmn  vmA  Aspidium 
JUiw-masa  exhibit  a  specific  difierencc  in  the  angles  of  incli- 
nation of  the  newly-formed  septa.  The  upper  angle  which 
the  newly-formed  septum  in  the  front  ceU  forms  with  the 
older  one  (PI.  XXVI,  figs.  6  *,  7  *,  b,  c)  is  widely  open  in 
Aspidium filix'fnaa ;  it  is  almost  a  right  angle;  the  lower 
angle  of  the  septum  in  the  hinder  cell  is  very  acute  (PI. 
XXVI,  figs.  6  *,  7  *,  a,  d).  In  Pteris  aquilina  this  state 
ofthiugsis  exactly  reversed  (PI.  XXVIII,  figs.  1  *,  3*,  a,  d, 
b,  c).  In  connexion  with  this  difference  there  exists  also  a 
difference  in  the  further  development.  In  both  species  the 
stem-bud  and  the  first  frond  are  formed  out  of  one  of  the 
four  cells,  viz.,  the  lower  one  of  the  two  front  cells  (PI. 
XXVIII,  figs.  1,  3,  a.c;  PI.  XXVI,  figs.  6,  7,  ax),  and 
the  first  root  is  produced  from  another  of  those  four 
cells.  But  in  Aspidlutn  ßliw-mas  the  mother-cell  of  the 
root  {b,d  PI.  XXVI,  figs.  6,  7)  lies  opposite  to  that 
of  the  stem ;  in  Pteris  aquilina  it  lies  at  the  side  {a,d 
PI.  XXVIII,  figs.  1,  3).  In  Aspidium  the  priraarj- 
abortive  axis  of  the  embryo,*  is  developed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  continual  divisions  of  that  one  of  the  four 
cells  which  is  most  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  archego- 
nium.  In  Pteris  the  descendants  of  the  two  cells  which 
are  furthest  from  the  archegonium  compose  this  organ, 
which  in  that  genus  is  much  larger  (PI.  XXVIII,  fig.  3). 
The  fourth  cell  of  the  young  embiyo  which  lies  under  the 
mouth  of  the  archegonium  multiplies  still  further  in  Aspi- 
dium, although  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Its  derivative 
cells  do  not  form  a  detached  portion  of  the  germ-plant, 
but  go  to  form  the  cortical  portion  between  the  back  of 
the  first  frond  and  the  first  root  (PI.  XXVI,  fig.  7). 

All  the  vascular  cryptograms  in  which  the  germination 

*  The  foot-like  appendage  by  which  the  young  fern  is  attached  to  tlie  pro- 
ihallium.  Only  a  few  of  the  cells  of  the  rudiment  of  the  root  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  this  «'foot"  (PL  XXVI,  ^g,  7). 
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has  been  observed  exhibit  the  same  aiTaiigeuient  of  the 
firet  four  cells  of  the  embryo.  This  arrangement  exists  in 
the  Rhizocarpeae,  the  Equisetaceae,  and  in  Isoetes  ;  and  the 
position  of  the  first  cells  of  the  rudiment  of  the  germ-plant 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  suspensor  of  Selagiuella,  is  the 
same.  In  these  cases  the  primaiy  leafless  axis  is  formed 
principally  by  the  multiplication  of  the  lowest  of  the  four 
cells ;  of  that  one  namely  which  is  turned  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  archegonium.  One  of  the  side  cells  produces 
the  primary  indefinite  axis  of  the  plant.  A  third  cell  forms 
the  first  root,  if  the  embryo  produces  such  an  organ.  Sal- 
vinia  is  well  known  to  be  generally  rootless  ;  Selaginella 
does  not  send  out  the  first  root  until  after  the  first  bifurca- 
tion of  the  stem.  In  this  prevailing  fact  there  is  such  a 
marked  difierence  between  the  vascular  cryptograms  and 
monocotyledons,  that  the  remai'kable  similarity  between 
the  germ-plants  of  the  Naiadese  and  the  grasses,  and  those 
of  the  vascular  cryptograms  (especially  such  of  the  latter  as 
have  a  prothallium  devoid  of  chlorophyll)  upon  which 
similarity  I  once  attempted  to  ground  a  comparison  of  the 
organs  of  the  two  families,  appears  to  be  an  unessential 
external  resemblance. 

The  multiplication  of  the  primary  cell  of  the  lateral 
principal  shoot  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  primary  axis.  The  same  thing  prevails 
although  in  a  less  degree  in  the  primary  cell  of  the 
first  root.  Both  divide  by  means  of  septa  incHned  in 
different  directions,  and,  it  would  seem,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  in  the  more  advanced  plant, 
the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  first  degree  takes 
place.  I  recognised  the  triangular  form,  when  seen  from 
above,  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  principal  shoot  in  Aspi- 
(Hwnßlix-was,  and  the  two  edged  form  of  the  same  cell, 
when  viewed  in  a  similar  manner,  of  Pteris  oquilwa, 
after  about  three  divisions  had  taken  place  in  each  of 
them.  Even  after  the  first  round  of  divisions  the  stem- 
cell  of  the  first  degree  ceases  to  multiply  further :  *  a 
proportionally  more  rapid  sequence  of  divisions  begins  in 

♦  See  the  explanation  to  PI.  XXVIII,  ^.  3  *,  and  PI.  XX Vn,  figs.  6  *,  7  *. 
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the  cell  of  the  second  degree,  contiguous  to  the  mouth 
of  the  archegonium^  which  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
stem-cell.  This  cell  of  the  second  degree  is  the  primary 
cell  of  the  frond. 

That  moiety  of  the  primary  cell  of  the  principal  shoot 
which  adjoins  the  first  cell  of  the  primary  abortive  axis  is 
considered  to  be  a  cell  of  the  first  degree,  the  principal  rea- 
son for  which  is,  that  at  a  later  period,  and  when  the  germ- 
plant  is  more  developed,  the  cell  in  question  appears  as 
the  apical  cell  of  the  stem.  It  would  be  a  simpler  mode  of 
settling  the  rank  of  the  cells,  if  that  cell  were  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  first  degree,  in  which  the  successive 
divisions  take  place,  not  only  at  the  earliest  period,  but  in  the 
primary  direction*;  and  according  to  this  method  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that  the  primary  cell  of  the  stem,  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  that  of  the  frond,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  cell  of  the  second  degree ;  an  opinion  which  might  be 
made  use  of  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
fern-stem  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  stalks  of  the 
fronds.*  As,  however,  there  are  but  few  plants  which  ex- 
hibit so  manifest  a  terminal  bud  (around  and  under  which 
the  appendicular  organs  take  their  rise),  as  the  ferns  do 
when  they  have  attained  some  growth,  it  follows  that  here, 
as  in  the  similar  instances  of  monocotyledonous  embryos, 
it  is  necessary  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  rank  of  the 
cells,  to  have  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  plant  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  cells  in  question. 

In  the  two  species  immediately  under  consideration,  the 
cell-succession  in  the  first  frond  agrees  substantially  with 
that  in  the  later  ones,  but  at  the  same  time  it  differs  consi- 
derably. The  surface  of  the  first  frond  is,  however,  in  its 
inception,  parallel  to  that  of  the  prothallium,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  the  Polypodiaceae  which  have  been  hitherto  ob- 
served. The  primary  cell  of  the  root  divides  in  the  first 
instance  by  septa  tmned  towards  the  neighbouring  cells ;  the 
division  takes  place  twice  by  means  of  opposite  septa  (concave 

*  Ck)iuiideration8  of  this  nature  may  have  led  Nageli  to  deny  that  ferns  have 
leafy  stems  (<  Zeitschrift  für  wiss.  Botanik/  Heft  3  and  4,  p.  148) ;  Han- 
stein's  notion  of  the  fern-stem  also  rests  upon  this  foundation  ('Linnasa/ 
1848). 
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to  one  another  in  JPteris  aquili^ta),  so  that  the  cell  retains 
its  original  two-edged  form ;  and  three  times  by  means  of 
flat  septa  diverging  from  one  another  at  angles  of  60°,  so 
that  the  cell  assmnes  the  shape  of  a  three-sided  pyramid 
with  an  arched  under  surface  (PI.  XXVI,  fig.  6).  In  both  cases 
a  septum  is  now  formed  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  outer 
arc  (PI.  XXVIII,  fig.  1 ;  PL  XXVI,  fig.  7).  The  flat  cell  cut 
off  by  this  latter  septum  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  root- 
cap,  whose  outermost,  hood-shaped,  cellular  layer  is  formed 
by  the  multiplication  of  this  cell.  Henceforth  the  root- 
cell  of  the  first  degree  Ues  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue. 
Its  further  increase  arises  from  repeated  divisions  occurring 
in  the  same  succession. 

Judging  from  its  position,  the  first  root  of  the  young  fern 
is  adventitious,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  later 
adventitious  roots  of  the  ftdl-grown  plant.  This  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  first  root  of  the  vascular  cryptogams  in 
general  (a  view  which  I  expressed  many  years  since*), 
has  lately  been  objected  to  by  Wigand.  His  first  objec- 
tion (an  unfounded  one)  rests  principally  upon  a  con- 
jecture that  the  foot-shaped  portion  of  the  germ-plant,  that 
which  I  have  called  the  primary  axis,  not  only  amalgamates 
Avith  the  prothallium,  but  is  prohahly  prolonged  backwards 
so  as  to  form  the  root,  Wigand  adds,  "  I  consider  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  germ-plant  is  of  a 
different  nature ;  I  look  upon  it  as  the  undoubted  rudi- 
ment of  the  first  main  root;  it  does  not  break  through 
after  the  manner  of  an  adventitious  root."  A  few  words 
of  explanation  are  requisite  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween main  roots  and  adventitious  roots  in  general. 
Our  conceptions  of  main  roots  rest  entirely  upon  the 
observation,  that  the  portion  of  the  embryo  of  dicotyle- 
dons, which  is  situated  beneath  the  cotyledons  (and  in 
most  instances  that  portion  of  the  plant  alone)  is  prolonged 
downwards  and  becomes  the  root,  and  that  in  a  normal 
state  no  portion  of  the  plant  above  the  cotyledons  sends 
forth  roots.  Now,  strictly  speaking,  the  root  by  no  means 
commences  close  underneath  the  insertion  of  the  cotyledons, 
for  between  the  latter  point  and  the  root  there  is  to  be 

*  Berlin  'Botanische  Zeitnng,'  1849,  797. 
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found  the  small  eiubiyo-stem  which  Irniisch  calls  the 
hypocotyledonary  axis,  and  which  Clos  calls  the  collet  The 
place  of  origin  of  the  root,  i,  e.,  the  lower  end  of  the  embryo- 
stem,  is  difficult  to  discover  by  direct  observation,  but  may 
safely  be  defined  as  the  point  at  which  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  very  young  embryo  the  cell-multiplication  peculiar 
to  the  root  commences.  Now,  whether  the  young  root  of 
the  germinating  plant  has  the  appearance  of  an  immediate 
prolongation  downwards  of  the  embryo-stem  (as  is  the  case 
with  most  dicotyledons,  and  with  a  few  monocotyledons, 
such  as  Juncus,  Allium,  and  Paris) — or  whether  it  (the 
young  root)  breaks  out  from  the  interior  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  embryo,  as  in  the  Palms  and  the  Loranthacse — de- 
pends simply  upon  the  fact  whether  the  place  of  origin,  the 
focus  of  cell-formation  of  the  root,  Ues  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  embiyo.  In  both  cases  the 
root  is  a  main  root.  An  adventitious  root  diiFers  only  in 
the  fact,  that  its  longitudinal  axis  does  not  coincide  with 
the  prolongation  of  that  of  the  embryo,  but  forms  with 
the  latter  a  considerable  angle.  For  instance,  the  Orchi- 
deae,  the  Fluviales,  and  especially  (as  Irmisch  has  well 
observed),  the  Grasses,  have  no  radicle,  but  only  adventi- 
tious roots.  The  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  place  of 
origin  of  adventitious  roots  is  variable,  being  less  in  some 
plants  than  in  othere.  In  the  former  case  the  surface  of 
the  adventitious  roots  passes  gradually  into  the  cortical 
layer  of  that  portion  of  the  plant  from  which  they  spring, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  pea  when  germinating.  In  the 
latter  the  adventitious  roots  pierce  through  the  outer  eel- 
hilar  cortical  layers,  throwing  back  those  layers  in  the  form 
of  a  ring  round  the  place  of  egress  of  the  roots.  The 
absence  of  these  characteristic  collars  (Coleorhizac),  at  the 
base  of  the  adventitious  roots,  is  by  no  means  unusual.* 
Ferns  with  creeping  stems  almost  always  have  them,  and 
those  with  upright  stems  not  unfrequently.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  ramifications  of  roots,  both  those  from  main 
roots  and  those  from  adventitious  roots,  are  formed  from  the 
outer  surface  of  vascular  bundles,  and  must  therefore,  with- 
out exception,  break  through  the  bark.     The  reason  why 

*  Bee  Irmiach's  observations  ou  '  Neotiia  nidus  avis.' 
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no  Coleorhizae  are  usually  visible  here,  is,  that  (as  in  the 
case  of  axile  superficial  adventitious-root-formation)  the 
direction  of  the  root-branch  in  its  earliest  stage,  generally 
follows  the  axis  of  the  root.  The  bark  of  the  latter  is 
pierced  by  the  former  during  the  young  state  of  the  cells 
before  they  have  attained  their  final  thickness.  The  con- 
tinual amalgamation  of  the  contiguous  cells  of  the  root 
and  its  branch  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  gradual  perfo- 
ration. 

During  the  first  divisions  of  the  rudimentary  cells  of  the 
stem,  frond,  and  root,  the  two  others  of  the  four  primary 
cells  of  the  embryo  nmltiply  by  the  formation  of  oblique 
longitudinal  and  transverse  septa  (PI.  XXVIII,  fig.  3 ; 
PI,  XXVI,  fig.  6),  so  that  the  embryo  assumes  altogether  a 
spherical  form.  Only  the  rudiment  of  the  first  frond  ap- 
pears at  an  early  period  as  an  elongated  point. 

From  the  time  when  the  outer  limits  of  the  rudimen- 
tary cell  of  the  root  are  fixed  by  the  formation  of  the 
firet  cell  of  the  root-cap,  the  cells  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  primary  axis,  and  also  the  neighbouring  cells  of 
the  growing  root,  enter  into  close  combination  with  the 
adjoining  cells  of  the  prothalUum.*  The  result  is  a 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  adjoining  outer  smfaces 
of  the  cells,  which  cannot  now  be  detached  from  one 
another  by  mere  mechanical  means.  Henceforth  the 
embryo  which  up  to  this  point  lay  free  in  the  cavity 
of  the  enlarged  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  ad- 
Iku'cs  firmly  to  the  prothallium.  The  adjoining  cells 
of  each  remain  tolerably  even.  The  attachment  of  the 
embryo  is  not  the  result  of  arrangements  such  as  w^e 
find  in  the  analogous  process  of  the  ingrafting  of  the 
fruit  of  a  moss  into  the  axis  of  the  mother-plant ;  nor  is 
there  any  elongation  of  the  basal  cell  of  the  fruit  rudi- 
ment into  a  capillary  tube,  becoming  curved  where  it 
penetrates  the  stem,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Jungermanniae ; 
nor  is  there  as  in  Anthoceros  any  development  of  pro- 
cesses from  the  cells  of  the  broad,  sHghtly  convex,  under 
surface  of  the  young  fruit.  Prom  the  moment  of  the 
commencement  of   the   amalgamation,   the    cells  of   the 

*  See  Mohl  in  *  Wngncr's  Handwörtcrbucb  der  Physiol.,*  toI.  iv,  p.  279, 
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embryo  which  attach  themselves  to  the  prothallium  divide 
by  the  repeated  formation  of  transverse  septa  into  groups 
of  almost  tabular  cells.  By  this  means  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  the  subsequent  not  inconsiderable  longitudinal 
extension  of  the  primary  axis  of  the  embryo  which  is  the 
result  of  cell-expansion. 

The  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  soon  loosens 
the  connexion  between  the  prothallium  and  the  embryo. 
If  the  latter  is  detached  the  outer  surface  of  its  primary 
axis  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  envelope 
with  radial  markings:  this  is  the  loosened  adhesive  mat- 
ter by  which  the  embryo  and  the  prothallium  were  imited. 
The  outlines  of  the  cells  of  the  latter  are  most  clearly 
marked  upon  it  by  a  net-work  of  narrow  band-like  protu- 
berances. 

The  growth  of  the  embryo  is  accompanied  by  an  active 
multipUcation  of  the  cells  of  the  prothallium  adjoining  the 
impregnated  archegonium.  This  multiplication,  which  is 
not  confined  to  the  cells  immediately  adjoining  the  central 
cell  of  the  archegonium,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  con- 
siderable cellular  protuberance,  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  prothallium,  and  which  encloses  the  embryo.  The 
circumference  of  this  excrescence  is  usually  very  consider- 
able in  Pteris  aquilina.  The  increase  in  growth  of  this 
cellular  tissue  usually  keeps  pace  so  completely  with  that 
of  the  embryo,  that  the  expanding  cavity  is  always  exactly 
filled  up.  The  multiplication  of  the  neighbouring  cells  of 
the  prothallium  is  not  however  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  growing  embryo  upon  the  side  walls  of  the  central  cell 
of  the  archegonium:  this  is  manifest  from  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  of  exceptional  cases  of  imperfect  growth  of  the 
embryo,  as  has  been  obseiTcd,  not  only  in  many  vascular 
cryptogams,  but  even  in  mosses.*  The  embryo,  probably 
in  consequence  of  imperfect  impi'egnation,  only  occupies  a 
small  portion  of  the  enlarged  cavity  of  the  central  cell  of  the 
archegonium,  as  has  been  observed  by  comparing  two  im- 
pregnated archegonia  of  the  same  prothallium  in  Fteris 
aquilina  and  in  Aapidium  ßix'maa  (PL  XXVIII,  fig.  2) ; 

♦  By  Goltsche  in  Calypogeia  TricKomanei^  '  N.  A.  A.  L.  C.,'  and  by  myself 
in  Fruliania  dilataia  and  TargiMia  kypcpkylla,    '  Vergl.  Unters,'  p.  41. 
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the  same  thing  also  has  been  noticed  in  Salvinia  fiatans 
and  PUularia  glohäifera. 

The  active  longitudinal  growth  of  the  first  frond  and  of  the 
first  root  of  the  young  fern  produces  a  constantly  increas- 
ing expansion  of  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  prothallium, 
until  the  latter  is  ultimately  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  yoimg  plant.  The  layer  of  tissue 
surrounding  the  latter  imdemeath,  is  ruptured  transversely, 
usually  somewhat  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  impregnated 
archegonium.  The  frond  immediately  curves  upwards,  and 
appears  between  the  two  flaps  of  the  prothallium.  Before 
this  period  it  has  formed  the  rudiments  of  its  lamina,  which 
in  all  ferns  are  much  less  divided  in  the  young,  than  in  the 
full-grown  plant.  The  first  fronds  of  Polypodium  vulgare^ 
for  instance,  are  not  unfrequently  imdivided  and  lancet- 
shaped  ;  more  often  however  they  are  divided  at  the  apex 
into  two  portions  of  very  unequal  size.  Contemporaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  first  frond,  the  first  root  also 
pierces  downwards  through  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium. 
Immediately  after  it  makes  its  appearance  it  turns  down- 
wards into  the  ground.* 

If  the  second  frond  of  the  germ-plant  is  developed 
very  soon  after  the  first,  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  of  the 
prothalUum  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  above  the  point  of 
egress  of  the  first  frond,  is  pushed  outwards  and  forwards,  and 
is  ultimately  broken  through.  Before  the  frond  makes  its 
appearance  out  of  this  covering,  the  latter  resembles  a  coni- 
cal wart  protruding  into  the  indentation  of  the  fore  edge  of 
the  prothallium  :  it  is  the  body  which  Wigand  ('  Bot.  Zeit.' 
1849,  p.  121)  has  described  as  the  prolongation  of  the 
midrib  of  the  prothallium. 

•  Von  Mercklin  asserts  ('  Beobacht.  am  Prothallium  der  Farmkr.'  Peters- 
burg, 1850)  that  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  embryo  in  the  interior  of  the 
prothallium,  a  dark  stripe  becomes  visible,  passing  from  the  base  into  the  mass 
of  the  prothallium,  and  expanding  itself  there.  It  contains  a  bundle  of  shortly- 
jointed,  striped  vessels,  the  pointed  ends  of  which  reach  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  archegonia.  The  olaer  the  prothallium  the  more  numerous  are  these 
vessels,  which,  in  their  configuration,  answer  exactly  to  those  of  the  laige 
vascular  bundles  of  the  first  frond,  and  appear  never  to  be  wanting.  I 
find  the  prothaUia  of  all  the  ferns  which  I  liave  examined  to  be  always  com- 
posed of  homogeneous  parenchyma,  and  to  be  devoid  of  vessels.  I  have  not 
the  least  notion  what  Von  Mercklin's  supposed  striped  vessels  can  be. 
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Development  of  the  vegetntive  organs. — The  similarity  \\\ 
the  development  of  the  different  species  of  ferns  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  formation  of  the  i-udiments  of  the  first 
frond  and  of  the  first  ix)ot. 

So  far  as  regards  the  mode  of  development  of  the  vege- 
tative organs,  the  two  commonest  fenis  of  Germany  re- 
present the  terminal  points  of  the  long  series  of  multi- 
farious forms  of  the  most  extensive  family  of  the  vascular 
cryptogams.  Pteris  aquilina  affords  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect examples  of  a  fern  with  a  creeping  stem,  having  the 
fronds  arranged  in  two  lines,  and  with  a  most  decided 
tendency  to  bifurcation  of  the  terminal  bud.  The  greater 
number  of  the  ferns  inhabiting  tlie  forests  of  the  torrid 
zone  comport  themselves  like  Pteris  aquilina.  Aspidium 
ßlix-niaSy  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  stem  tending  up- 
wards, and  agrees  essentially  in  its  habit,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  fronds,  and  in  the  division  of  its  vascular 
bundles,  with  the  tree-ferns  of  the  tropics.  The  follow- 
ing observations  will  treat  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two  ferns  just  mentioned,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed first  with  Pteris  aquilina, 

Pteris  Aquilina^  Z. — The  surfaces  of  the  septa  formed  in 
the  cell  of  the  first  degree  in  the  first  frond  oi  Pteris  aquilina 
are  turned  towards  the  apex  of  the  stem.*  A  plane  passing 
through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem  and  of  the  frond, 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  wedge-shaped 
apical  cells  of  both  organs  (PL  XVIII,  fig.  6).  Even  at  a 
very  eaily  period,  before  the  enveloping  cellular  layers  of 
the  prothaUium  are  ruptured  by  the  longitudinal  growth  of 
the  first  frond,  septa  are  formed  in  the  apical  cell  of  the 
frond  on  the  right  and  left  of  its  median  line.  These  septa 
ai'e  at  right  angles  to  the  fore  and  hind  walls,  and  they  change 
the  form  of  the  cell,  which  has  hitherto  been  wedge-shaped 
like  a  segment  of  an  ellipsoid,  into  a  three-sided  prism  with 
the  edge  turned  downwards  and  having  its  hinder  surface 

*  Tbis  is  the  case  also  with  all  the  subsequent  fronds  not  only  of  Pteris 
aquilitia  but  also  of  otber  species  of  the  same  genus ;  as  well  as  with  the  fronds 
of  such  ferns  as  PlerU  serrulala,  which  have  a  .triple  froud-arrangcraent,  and 
where  the  apical  cell  of  the  terminal  bud  has  the  form  of  a  three-sided  inverted 
))yramid.  In  the  Polypodiunis  and  Aspidiums  the  circumstances  arc  widely 
different. 
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arched.  The  longitudinal  growth  of  the  frond  is  also  for- 
warded by  the  production  of  septa  which  are  parallel  to  the 
fore  and  hind  walls  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree,  and  are 
turned  towards  the  surfaces  of  the  frond.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  the  apical  cell  divides  anew  by  longitudinal  septa 
at  right  angles  to  those  just  mentioned,  and  the  end  of  the 
yoimg  frond  is  by  this  means  w^idened.  Thenceforward 
both  forms  of  division  continue  to  take  place  in  the  marginal 
cells  of  the  frond  which  adjoin  the  apical  cell;  but  the 
activity  of  division  diminishes  in  a  lateral  direction,  and 
terminates  far  above  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  frond. 
That  portion  of  the  frond  which  is  situated  above  the  point 
at  which  the  multipUcation  of  the  marginal  cells  terminates, 
becomes  the  blade  of  the  frond,  and  the  portion  below  that 
point  becomes  the  stem  of  the  frond.  The  cell-succession 
of  the  leafy  portion  of  the  frond  therefore  much  resembles 
that  of  the  flat  stem  of  the  Marchantieae  and  "Riccieae ;  but 
there  is  invariably  one  cell  only  of  the  first  degree ;  not 
two. 

The  formation  of  the  pinnae  of  the  frond  in  the  species  of 
Pteris,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Polypodiaceae,  is  the  result  of  a 
true  bifurcation  of  the  apical  punctum  ve^etationis.  This 
formation  commences  with  the  division  of  the  apical  cell  by 
a  septum  coinciding  with  the  median  line  of  the  frond,  and 
peipendicular  to  its  surfaces.  Each  daughter-cell  is  divided 
by  a  septum  almost  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
frond  (PL  XXIX,  fig.  3).  This  latter  division  occurs  either 
immediately,  or  after  the  previous  formation  of  septa  which 
are  inclined  to  the  surfaces  of  the  frond,  and  contribute  to 
its  longitudinal  growth.  The  three-sided  cell  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  of  each  of  the  two  pairs  of  cells  which 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  frond,  becomes 
the  seat  of  fresh  cell-multiphcation,  and  is  the  cell  of  the 
first  degree  of  a  pinna  of  the  frond.  Each  of  the  new 
shoots  is  alternately  more  strongly  developed,  thus  changing 
the  direction  of  the  bifurcation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
The  weaker  one  is  pushed  on  one  side  so  as  to  appear  to  be 
lateral.  The  continual  change  in  the  direction  of  the  less 
vigorous  bifurcations  causes  the  feather-like  form  of  the 
frond,  whose  segments  (as  is  well  known)  are  in  no  species 

14 
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exactly  opposite  to  one  another.  The  position  of  the  first 
lateral  bifurcation  on  the  mid-rib  is  not  constant  in  any 
species  ;  in  Pteris  aquilina  it  is  more  often  to  the  left,  in 
Aspidium  filix-inas  to  the  right.  The  principal  segments  of 
the  fronds,  however,  taken  in  relation  to  their  subsequent 
ramifications,  are  very  regularly  antidromal :  on  the  pinnae 
to  the  left  of  the  axis  of  the  frond  the  first  segment  of  the 
second  degree,  or  the  first  tooth  of  the  margin,  is  on  the 
right :  on  the  pinnae  to  the  right  of  the  axis  it  is  on  the 

From  the  first  commencement  of  the  frond  its  growth 
in  thickness  is  most  vigorous  behind.  Its  mathematical 
longitudinal  axis  is  not  identical  with  the  morphological 
one ;  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  surfaces  of  contact  of 
the  masses  of  cells,  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
cells  of  the  second  degree,  which  are  turned  towards  the 
front  and  back  surfaces  of  the  frond.  At  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  blade  of  the  frond, 
which  is  produced  by  the  widening  of  its  apex,  the  cell- 
multipUcation  in  a  longitudinal  direction  increases  on  the 
hinder  surface  of  the  frond.  It  exceeds  that  which  takes 
place  on  the  front  surface  and  thus  leads  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  rolUng  inwards  of  the  frond  (PI.  XXIX,  fig.  1), 
which  is  completed  bv  the  stretching  of  the  cells  of  the 
hinder  surface  which  shortly  afterwards  takes  place.  Con- 
temporaneously with  the  commencement  of  the  rolUng 
inwards,  the  axile  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  separate  them- 
selves by  the  cessation  of  transverse  division,  and  become 
transformed  into  the  simple  vascular  bundle  which  traverses 
the  stem  and  mid-rib  of  the  frond.  Four  cells  of  the 
adjoining  parenchyma  are  about  equal  in  length  to  one  of 
the  cells  of  the  rudimentary  vascular  bundle.  This  latter 
passes  through  the  morphological  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
young  frond,  near  its  front  surface.  It  is  concave  in  a 
transverse  section,  open  towards  the  front  (PL  XXIX, 
fig.  14). 

During  this  development  of  the  frond,  the  first  root  also 
has  crown  considerably.  Its  axile  rudimentary  vascular 
bundle  becomes  visible  contemporaneously  with  that  of  the 
frond.     The  two  meeting  together  in  their  entire  breadth 
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underneath  the  tenninal  bud,— which  in  the  meantime  has 
become  developed  into  a  cellular  wing, — ^form  a  connected, 
sUghtly  curved,  string  of  cambium,  upon  which  the  wing  is 
attached  sideways  (PI.  XXIX,  fig.  1 ) . 

Now  whilst  the  cellular  layers  surroimding  the  embryo 
are  ruptured  by  the  longitucfinal  growth  of  the  frond  and 
root,  the  cells  of  the  primary  axis  also  become  consider- 
ably elongated,  so  that  the  germ-plant  is  removed  from 
the  prothfiJlium  as  if  borne  upon  a  short  stem ;  an  appear- 
ance which  brings  to  mind  the  normal  process  in  Salvinia« 
The  innermost  cells  of  the  primary  axis  adjoining  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  frond  and  of  the  root  assume  a  prosenchy- 
matal  form  (PI.  XXIX,  fig.  1),  and  at  a  later  period  become 
woody  scalariform  cells,  so  that  the  ligneous  body  of  the 
germ-plant  has  a  blind-ended  short  prolongation  reaching 
into  the  primary  axis. 

The  growth  of  the  stem-bud,  which  is  rapid  in  com- 
parison with  what  occurs  in  other  ferns,  and  which  is 
observable  whilst  the  embryo  is  yet  enclosed  (PL  XXVIII, 
figs.  4,  5),  increases  still  more  after  the  latter  has  emerged 
fi^Dm  the  prothallium;  the  end  of  the  stem  becomes  a 
somewhat  slender  cone  (PI.  XXIX,  fig.  1).  The  forma- 
tion of  the  second  frond  commences  even  before  any 
thickenings  of  the  membrane  make  their  appearance  in  any 
of  the  cells  of  the  rudimentary  vascular  bundles  of  the 
germ-plant.  The  second  frond  originates  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  a  cell  of  the  apex  of  the  stem  situated  on  that 
side  of  it  which  is  turned  away  from  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  first  frond,  and  distant  fix)m  the  latter  by  about 
half  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  The  cell-multiplication 
of  the  second,  and  of  all  the  subsequent  fronds,  follows  the 
same  rule  as  that  of  the  fii'st :  it  begins  by  the  continually 
repeated  division  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree,  by  means 
of  septa  inclined  alternately  towards  and  away  from  the 
top  point  of  the  stem.  After  the  rudiments  of  the  stipes 
of  the  frond  are  fully  formed,  the  apical  cell  divides  by 
longitudinal  septa  at  right  angles  to  the  fore  and  hind 
surfaces ;  in  all  the  cells  of  the  thus  expanded  fore-edge, 
division  occurs  by  septa  inclined  alternately  towards  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  frx)nd. 
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Almost  couteiiiporaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the 
second  frond,  numerous  cellular  hairs  are  seen  upon  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  stem,  which  have  been  previously 
visible,  although  more  sparingly,  upon  the  first  frond. 
Having  regard  to  their  position  and  their  centripetal  deve- 
lopment, they  are  undoubtedly  analogous  to  the  scales  of 
other  ferns,  which  indeed  also  appear  primarily  elsewhere 
under  the  form  of  simple  rows  of  cells.'*  In  Pteris 
aquilhia,  Dicksonia  ruhiginosa^  and  Balantium  Karstenianum 
they  do  not  progress  beyond  this  primary  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  second  frond 
imtil  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  third,  the  longitu- 
dinal growth  of  the  axis  increases  considerably,  as  it  does 
with  each  successive  frond  during  the  entire  life  of  the 
plant,  unless  prevented  by  imfavorable  influences.  At 
this  time,  if  not  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  PI.  XXIX, 
fig.  1)  even  before  the  formation  of  the  second  frond,  a 
twisting  of  the  stem  takes  place.  If  the  young  stem  is 
supposed  to  be  horizontal,  the  hmder  surface  of  the  first 
frond  is  turned  downwards;  the  rudimentary  frond  was 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  prothallium.f  By  the  torsion 
of  the  axis  the  direction  of  the  third  frond,  and  sometimes 
even  of  the  second,  is  turned  away  from  it  to  the  extent  of 
90°.  Henceforth  the  fronds  are  inserted  on  the  sides  of 
the  creeping  stem,  the  fraction  \  representing  as  before 
their  mode  of  arrangement.  The  plane  of  involution  of  the 
budding  stem  (that  plane  in  which  all  the  turns  of  the 
incurved  leafy  smface  lie,  and  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  leafy  portion  of  the  frond)  is  at  first  radial  to  the  axis 
of  the  latter.     This  plane,  however,  soon  stands  at  right 

*  I  will  return  to  this  subject  liereafter.  Multicellular  hairs  with  intercalary 
cell-multiplication,  even  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth  and  thickness,  occurs 
here  and  there  eren  on  the  leaves  of  pheenogams  (e.g.  Begonia,  and  the  calyx 
and  corolla  of  HibUcut  Trionum),  ^rf  observations  do  not  confirm  Kunze's 
opinion  that  the  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  stipes  of  Hemitelia  capefuis,  which 
resemble  the  fronds  of  Trichomanes,  are  transformed  scales.  The  reasons 
therefore  which  induced  me  to  consider  the  scales  as  leaves,  and  the  fronds 
oonseG[uently  as  leafy  branches,  fall  to  the  ground.  The  scales  are  only  a  kind 
of  haiiy  covering ;  certainly  a  very  highly  developed  one,  as  they  frequently 
contain  chlorophyll;  for  instance  in  Pktyceiium. 

t  It  is  self-evident  that  in  speaking  thus  of  the  direction  of  the  frond  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  secondaiy  curving  upwards  of  the  stipes  to  the  light. 
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angles  to  the  axis,  on  account  of  the  rapid  horizontal 
longitudinal  growth  of  the  stem,  which  far  outstrips  the 
development  of  the  fix)nd ;  and  the  result  is.  that  the  sur- 
faces of  the  frond  are  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  stalks  even 
of  the  first  fronds  exhibit  the  appearance*  which  occurs  in 
the  stipes  of  almost  all  fronds,  that  is  to  say,  prominent 
bands  of  loose  cellular  tissue  having  the  intercellular  cavi- 
ties filled  with  air  pass  along  the  side  edges  of  the  stipes ; 
which  bands  are  in  connexion  with,  and  of  the  same  nature 
as,  the  inner  parenchyma,  which  latter,  except  where  it  is 
traversed  by  the  bands,  is  enclosed  by  a  firm  cortical 
tissue  (PL  XXX,  figs.  7,  9).  The  creeping  stem  oi  Pteria 
aquiUna  (PI.  XXX,  fig.  3),  and  the  stems  of  the  exotic 
DicksoniöB,  which  are  similar  in  then*  habit,  exhibit  the  same 
qimlity.  The  lateral  ridges  of  the  stem  pass  directly  into 
those  of  the  fronds  (PI.  XXIX,  fig.  14). 

At  an  early  period  the  germ-plant  exhibits  that  prema- 
t\ire  vigorous  development  of  the  peripheral  cellular  layers 
of  the  stem  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  terminal 
bud,  which  afterwards  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  form 
and  position  of  the  apex  of  the  stem.  The  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  cortical  tissue  of  the  next  younger  portion  of 
the  stem  is  very  rapid,  and  by  the  time  that  the  third 
frond  is  developed,  the  apex  of  the  stem  appears  to  be 
sunk  in  that  tissue  (PI.  XXIX,  fig.  6). 

The  internal  structure  of  the  yoimg  stem,  like  that  of  the 
first  frond,  is  very  simple.  Pix)m  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  vascular  bundles  of  the  first  frond  and  first  root  there  is 
developed  a  central  vascular  bundle,  traversing  the  young 
stem  (PI.  XXIX, figs.  5, 6,  7),  from  which  the  transformation 
into  vascular  bundles  of  the  strings  of  cellular  tissue  which 
pass  into  the  newly-formed  fronds  commences,  and  on  the 
outer  surface  of  which  the  development  of  new  adventitious 
roots  begins  (PI.  XXIX,  fig.  6).  The  direction  of  the  second 
and  of  the  next  following  root  diverges  by  about  90®  from 
a  plane  passing  through  the  first  frond  and  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  stem  (PI.  XXIX,  fig,  6).  The  subsequent 
roots  exhibit  no  trace  of  this  regular  arrangement. 

After  the  formation  of  from  seven  to  nine  fronds,  the 

*  Karaten,  *  Vegetations-organe  der  Palmen,'  p.  129. 
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stem  becomes  forked  by  the  division  of  its  pimctmn  vege- 
tationis.  Each  branch  of  the  fork  increases  rapidly  and 
considerably,  and  about  equally,  in  thickness.  The  first 
frond  of  each  is  usually  situated  to  the  right  hand  (PI. 
XXIX,  figs.  10,  11).  From  this  time  forth  the  course  of 
the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  is  a  compound  one.  The 
lateral  opening  of  the  central  vascular  bundle  becomes 
enlarged  (PI.  XXIX,  fig.  8).  Its  upper  half  is  soon  sepa- 
rated firom  the  lower;  the  vascular  bundle  is  prolonged, 
whilst  the  tissue  of  the  bud  of  the  stem  remains  paren- 
chymatal.  The  stem  has  now  two  flat  vascular  bundles 
(PI.  XXIX,  fig.  9)  parallel  to  the  axis,  which  here  and 
there  split  into  thinner  forked  branches  which  soon  mute 
again  (PL  XXIX,  fig.  9*).  When  the  furcate  shoots 
have  attained  a  length  of  about  three  inches,  and  their 
transverse  diameter  is  about  two  lines  wide,  the  two  large 
vascular  bundles  send  out  less  vigorous  bundles  which  take 
a  direction  nearer  to  the  bark,  and  of  which  the  uppermost 
one,  which  passes  above  the  axile  bundles,  is  somewhat  more 
fully  developed,  and  is  about  equal  in  breadth  to  the  latter 
(PI.  XXIX,  figs.  12,  13).  The  cortical  vascular  bundles 
anastomose  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  insertion  of  each 
fix>nd,  and  thus  form  a  hollow  cylindrical  network  of  elon- 
gated meshes.  But  no  connecting  branches  between  them 
and  the  axile  bundles  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
stem.  The  latter  follow  an  entirely  isolated  course  within 
the  creeping  stems;  ramifications  fi-om  them  enter  the 
fronds,  and  it  is  only  these  ramifications  which  are 
met  inside  the  stipes  by  ramifications  fi-om  the  cortical 
vascular  bundles.  Roots  originate  only  from  the  latter 
bundles. 

The  stems  of  fully  grown  plants  exhibit,  in  all  essential 
points,  the  same  distribution  of  vascular  bimdles.  The 
number  of  the  peripheral  ones  amounts  to  as  many  as 
twelve.  The  two  uppermost  of  the  latter  are  blended  to- 
gether for  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  and  thus  form  a 
wide  bundle,  which  Ues  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the 
primary  axile  bundles.  Two  masses  of  cells  almost 
parallel  to  these  primary  vascular  bundles,  and  situated 
between  them  and  the  peripheral  vascular  bundles,  become 
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very  woody,  like  bast-cells.  Theirt  very  thick  walls, 
which  are  pierced  by  pits  or  canals,  assume  a  brown 
colour  throughout.  Thin  sections  of  them  are  of  a 
beautiful  golden  yellow;  when  seen  in  a  mass  they 
are  almost  black.  The  axile  region  of  the  stem  thus 
appears,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  to  be  distinctly  separated 
from  the  bark  by  a  thick  hard  sheath  of  vasctdar  bundles, 
which  has  a  fissure-like  longitudinal  opening  only  on  each 
of  the  two  sides  parallel  to  the  outer  longitudinal  bands  of 
the  stem  (PI.  XXX,  fig.  3).  One  of  these  fissures  is 
often  closed  by  an  amalgamation  on  one  side  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  sheath  of  vascular  bundles.  The  upper  half 
of  the  sheath  is  tolerably  flat ;  the  lower  one  has  the  form 
of  a  furrow.  During  the  transformation  of  the  parenchy- 
matal  cells  of  the  end  of  the  stem  into  bast-cells,  air- 
bubbles  are  formed  (PI.  XXX,  fig.  12),  between  the  walls  of 
the  latter,  in  the  interior  of  small  irregularly-defined  inter- 
cellular cavities.  These  air-bubbles  disappear  when  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  commences. 

The  outermost  cellular  layers  of  the  bark  also  assume  a 
deep  brown  colour,  but  without  becoming  prosenchy- 
matous,  and  without  any  material  thickening  of  their  walk. 
Those  portions  only  of  the  tissue  which  pass  towards  the 
lateral  longitudinal  ridges  do  not  assume  this  brown  colour, 
which  extends  to  the  depth  of  one-eighth  of  a  line  into  the 
cortical  tissue.  The  portions  just  mentioned,  like  the 
parenchyma  of  the  interior  of  the  stem,  remain  of  a  dazzling 
white  :  they  contain  starch,  and  their  intercellular  cavities 
are  filled  with  air.  Here  and  there  in  this  tissue,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  brown-coloured  outer  cortical  layer 
spindle-shaped  groups  of  combined  cells  become  trans- 
formed into  thick-walled  bast-cells,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
those  of  the  sheath  of  vascular  bundles.* 

As  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  growing  stem  become 
more  complicated,  so  also  do  those  in  the  stipes  of  the 
fronds.  As  in  the  first,  so  also  in  the  other  fronds  of  the 
young  plant  up  to  the^  twelfth,  the  vascular  bundles  unite  to- 

*  Mohl  objects  to  these  cells  being  called  bast-cells  ('Yermischte  Schriften,* 
p.  11 C),  bnt  in  their  form  and  mode  of  development  they  agree  exactly  with  the 
oast- cells  of  pheuogams. 
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gether  to  form  a  single  one.  The  transverse  section  of 
this  single  bundle  has  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  of  \vhi(th 
the  opening  is  originally  turned  towards  the  apex  of  the 
stem-bud,  but  which  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  longi- 
tudinal development  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  curving  up- 
wards of  the  frond,  appears  at  a  later  period  to  be  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem.  After  the  splitting 
of  the  primary  vascular  bundle,  and  the  appearance  of 
cortical  vascular  bundles  in  the  stem,  there  arise  ramifica- 
tions of  both  the  axile  bundles,  of  the  wide  bundle  above 
them,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  cortical  vascular  bundles  of  the 
adjacent  longitudinal  half  of  the  stem  (PI.  XXX,  figs. 
1*  to  1%  and  fig.  2).  The  sheath  of  vascular  bundles  also 
sends  out  prolongations  into  the  stipes :  from  the  upper 
as  well  as  from  the  lower  group  of  brown  bast-cells  the 
same  transformation  of  the  tissue  advances  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  frond  (PI.  XXX, 
fig.  7).  At  a  short  distance  above  the  place  of  insertion 
of  the  frond,  both  longitudinal  strings  of  Hgneous  tissues 
unite  to  form  a  single  one  of  which  a  transverse  section 
exhibits  the  shape  of  the  letter  T  having  the  two  branches 
of  its  head  tmned  to  the  lateral  longitudinal  ridges  of  the 
frond  (PI.  XXX,  figs.  8,  9).  The  hind  angle  t)f  the  T 
includes  the  ramifications  of  the  two  axile  primary  bundles 
of  the  stem ;  the  fore  angles  those  of  the  wide  cortical 
vascular  bundle  which  runs  off*  in  the  top  hue  of  the  hori- 
zontal stem,  as  well  as  the  branches  of  the  cylindrical  cortical 
vascular  bundle  immediately  adjoining.  In  front  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  head  of  the  T,  run  the  bundles  which 
sent  forth  the  cortical  bundles  underneath  the  place  of  inser- 
tion of  the  frond.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the  stipes,  under- 
neath the  point  of  junction  of  the  prolongations  of  the 
vascular  sheath,  all  these  vascular  bundles  anastomose  in 
a  radial  direction ;  above  this  point  only  in  a  tangential 
direction.  Each  of  the  primary  vascular  bundles  sends 
two  proportionally  thin  cylindrical  branches  into  the  frond 
(PI.  XXX,  figs.  2'^'').  AH  four  soon  unite  to  form  a  wide 
vascular  bundle  concave  behind  (PI.  XXX,  figs.  8,  9). 
A  similar  bundle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  those  bundles 
which  are  enclosed  by  the  fore  angle  of  the  T-shaped  mass 
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of  brown  cells.  It  is  this  distribution  of  the  tissue  com- 
posing the  stipes  which  produces  the  well  known  figure  of 
the  eagle  seen  on  an  oblique  section. 

Delicate  longitudinal  sections  through  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  stem  of  Pteris  aquili?ia,  exhibit  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness the  transformation  of  the  originally  homogeneous 
parenchymatal  tissue  into  vessels  and  bast-cells.  The  in- 
vestigation is  very  much  facilitated  by  the  course  of  the 
inner  one  of  the  two  primary  vascular  bundles,  which  is 
straight  and  parallel  to  the  axis.  According  as  the  section 
is  taken  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  through  the 
longitudinal  ridges  of  the  creeping  stem,  or  at  right  angles 
to  this  direction,  the  wedge-shaped  cell  which  encloses 
the  apex  of  the  flatly  conical  deeply  buried  terminal  bud 
is  seen  either  on  its  three-sided  front  aspect  (PI.  XXXI, 
fig.  5),  or  its  four-sided  lateral  aspect  (PI.  XXXI,  fig.  4). 
The  funnel-shaped  depression,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
terminal  bud  is  seated,  is  strongly  compressed  from  above 
and  below.  The  walls  of  the  depression  are  thickly  clothed 
with  scale-like  hairs.  The  erect  ends  of  the  hairs,  which 
are  closely  pressed  against  one  another,  and  fastened  to- 
gether by  a  hardened  mucilage  secreted  from  the  bud, 
entirely  close  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  and  shut  off  the 
delicate  young  portions  at  its  base  jfrom  the  outer  air.  The 
end  of  the  stem  in  its  longitudinal  growth  forces  its  way 
through  the  toughest  clay,  without  injury  to  the  delicate  bud 
l)uried  in  its  apex. 

The  clearly  defined  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  cells  of 
the  second  degree,  and  of  their  derivatives,  affords  an  im- 
mediate explanation  of  the  deep  depression  of  the  terminal 
bud.  The  cell  of  the  first  degree  is  wedge-shaped  (PI. 
XXXI,  figs.  2 — 5),  as  is  manifest  by  comparing  its  apical, 
front,  and  side  aspects.  It  is  boimded  by  three  curved 
surfaces,  the  upper  free  wall  of  the  cell  representing  a 
portion  of  a  spherical  surface  enclosed  by  two  flattened 
arcs,  and  the  side-walls  being  two  segments  of  a  conical 
surface.  The  septa  which  arise  in  the  cell,  and  which  are 
alternately  parallel  to  the  one  and  the  other  of  the  simple 
curved  lateral  surfaces,  form  cells  of  the  second  degree, 
having  the  shape  of  the  fifth  part  of  an  obUque  hollow 
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cone.  These  divide  successively  by  means  of  longitudinal 
septa  which  are  parallel  to  each  one  of  their  small  lateral  sur- 
faces, and  diverge  strongly  from  the  radii  of  the  stem,  into 
fipom  three  to  five  cells,  adjoining  the  cell  of  the  first 
degree  (PI.  XXXI,  fig.  3  *) ;  a  form  of  multiplication  in 
which  variations  sometimes  occur  by  which  the  next  step 
in  the  development  is  anticipated  (PL  XXXI,  fig.  2).  The 
newly-formed  cells  then  divide  gradually  by  means  of  septa 
parallel  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  apical  cell  into  twos ; 
those  cells  which  are  situated  anteriorly  to  the  middle  of 
the  sides  of  the  apical  cell  dividing  sooner  than  those 
adjoining  the  lateral  comers.  The  cells  thus  formed,  whose 
increase  in  height  and  in  width  {i.  e.,  parallel  to  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  apical  cell)  far  exceeds  their  increase  in  thick- 
ness, divide  by  means  of  transverse  septa  into  low,  almost 
cubical,  inner  cells,  and  elongated  outer  cells,  with  a  free 
outer  wall  (PI.  XXXI,  figs.  4,  5).  The  expansion  and 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  each  of  the  groups  derived 
from  a  cell  of  the  second  degree,  preponderate  considerably 
in  the  lower  portion  and  in  a  transverse  direction ;  and 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  cells  derived  from  the  youngest 
of  the  four  cells  of  the  second  degree,  whose  free  outer 
walls  compose  the  conical  interior  portion  of  the  stem-bud 
(PI.  XXXI,  figs.  4,  5).  In  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
stem  the  boundary  lines  which  enclose  each  such  group  of 
cells  exhibit  strongly  protruding  angles  on  the  side  turned 
away  from  the  apex  of  the  stem  :  the  side  walls  of  the  cells 
composing  the  outer  surface  of  the  stem-bud,  are  inclined 
inwards  towards  their  summits.  In  the  next  older  group 
of  cells  the  direction  of  the  suddenly-augmented  cell-multi- 
plication is  reversed.  Here  the  cells  of  the  cfrcumference 
often  divide  repeatedly  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to  the 
chord  of  the  arc  of  the  outer  wall,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
side-walls.  This  is  a  growth  in  thickness,  an  increase  of 
the  cortical  tissue  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis,  but  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  direction  of  the 
cells  in  which  it  occurs,  it  takes  place  at  first  apparently 
in  an  upward  direction.  The  bud  becomes  surrounded  by 
a  high,  narrow,  annular  wall.  The  growth  of  the  latter  is 
particularly  active  in  the  direction  of  a  plane  cutting  the 
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lateral  bands  of  the  stem  at  right  angles ;  here  the  internal 
septa  of  the  annular  wall  become  perpendicular,  or  even 
overhanging.  Its  cells  appear  arranged  in  concentrical 
scaly  layers  round  the  middle  point  of  the  stem-bud. 

During  the  formation  of  the  annular  wall  the  activity  of 
cell-multiplication  in  the  longitudinal  direction  (i.  e,,  in  the 
direction  of  lines  drawn  in  a  radiating  manner  from  the 
apex  of  the  stem-bud  along  its  sides)  increases,  and 
obliterates  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  visible  in  the  apical 
aspect  of  the  youngest  portions  of  the  bud,  viz.,  the  system 
of  flattened  arcs  surrounding  the  middle  point  of  the  stem. 
In  its  place  the  arrangement  in  (apparently  radial)  longitu- 
dinal rows  becomes  more  manifest ;  this  is  produced  by  the 
repeated  division  of  the  cells  by  means  of  septa  at  right 
angles  to  the  outer  surface,  and  perpendicular  to  the  radial 
planes  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  stem. 

The  prolongation  of  the  two  primary  axile  vascular  bun- 
dles begins  to  be  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  tissue 
at  a  very  little  distance  beneath  the  terminal  bud,  and  in 
or  near  the  mass  of  cells  derived  from  the  eighth-youngest 
cell  of  the  second  degree.  The  separation  of  the  peripheral 
vascular  bundle  commences  somewhat  further  from  the 
apex  of  the  stem.  Both  phenomena  arise  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  strings  of  cells  which  are  transformed  into 
vascular  bundles,  the  transverse  division  which  continues 
to  take  place  in  the  neighbouring  tissue,  diminishes  and 
ceases,  whilst  the  division  by  means  of  longitudinal  septa  is 
hastened.  The  rudimentary  vascular  bundles  appear  there- 
fore as  streaks  of  narrow  elongated  cells,  whilst  in  the  cells 
of  the  remaining  tissue  no  one  of  the  three  dimensions 
preponderates  to  any  great  extent  (PL  XXXI,  figs.  4,  5). 
Certain  cells  of  the  vascular  bundles  arranged  in  longitu- 
dinal rows,  become  widened  at  a  very  early  period.  After- 
wards they  are  transformed  into  the  scalariform  cells  which 
form  the  principal  mass  of  the  perfect  vascular  bundle. 
In  the  first  instance  they  are  placed  one  upon  another,  and 
furnished  with  horizontal  transverse  septa :  they  assume 
their  permanent  spindle  shape  even  before  the  first  traces 
of  thickening  layets  are  visible  upon  their  inner  walls  (PI. 
XXX,  fig.  12 ;  PL  XXXI,  fig.  1).    The  first  appearance 
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of  the  thickeuiugs  of  the  wall  is  in  the  form  of  delicate 
transverse  streaks,  and  commences  long  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  cell,  and  even  during 
the  existence  of  the  parietal  nucleus  and  of  the  strings  of 
granular  mucilage  proceeding  from  it  (PI.  XXXI,  fig.  1). 

Long  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  traces  of  the 
thickenings  of  the  walls  of  the  scalariform  vessels,  spiral 
thickenings  are  visible  in  certain  cells  aiTanged  in  groups 
of  twos  or  threes  and  which  at  an  early  period  become 
spindle-shaped.  It  is  very  clearly  seen  that  the  formation 
of  the  spiral  band  proceeds  gradually  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  cell  (PI.  XXX,  fig.  12).  In  each  vascular 
bundle  these  small  groups  of  spiral  vessels  are  formed :  one 
axile  group  is  formed  in  those  vessels  which  are  circular  in 
a  transverse  section,  and  three  are  usually  formed  in  those 
bundles  whose  transverse  section  is  elongated ;  one  of  such 
groups  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  others  in  the  foci  of 
the  figure  presented  by  the  transverse  section,  and  which 
bears  a  distant  resemblance  to  an  ellipse. 

The  great  expansion  of  the  cells  of  the  vascular  bundle 
which  go  to  form  the  scalariform  vessels,  causes  such  a  com- 
pression of  the  intermediate,  narrow,  prosenchymatal  cells, 
that  in  some  instances  the  entire  cavity  of  the  latter  is 
obliterated. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  youngest  portion  of  a  vascular 
bundle  taken  at  a  point  near  the  terminal  bud  where  the 
thickening  layers  are  visible  only  in  the  spiral  vessels, 
exhibits  a  considerably  larger  number  of  cells  than  is  seen 
in  the  same  vascular  bundle  at  a  distance  of  about  a  line 
and  a  half  from  the  terminal  bud  after  its  scalarifonn  vessels 
are  completed  (PL  XXX,  figs.  10,  10*).  A  similar  state  of 
things  exists  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stipes.  Trans- 
verse sections  of  the  compressed  cells,  provided  the  cavities 
of  the  latter  are  not  quite  oblitemted,  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  lenticular  cavities  between  two  pits  of 
coniferous  wood  (PI.  XXX,  fig.  2,  between  the  two  wide 
vessels). 

The  course  of  the  vascular  bundle  nearest  to  the  middle 
of  the  stem  («.  e.  of  the  upper  one  of  the  two  primary  ones), 
is  almost  exactly  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  close 
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linder  the  bud  of  the  stem.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
subsequent  growth  in  length  and  thickness  of  the  interior 
of  the  stem,  the  other  axile  bundle,  and  still  more  the  cor- 
tical bimdles,  are  bent  strongly  inwards  towards  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  stem  as  long  as  their  course  passes 
within  the  prematurely  developed  peripheral  tissue.  This 
bending  usually  amounts  to  99°  in  the  cortical  bundles 
(PL  XXX,  fig.  4  ;  PI.  XXXI,  fig.  1).  A  transverse  section 
passing  through,  or  just  over,  the  apex  of  the  bud,  exhibits 
the  vascular  bundles  which  run  almost  horizontally  to  the 
apex,  in  the  form  of  from  six  to  eight  light  streaks  united 
in  a  stellate  manner. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  thickening  layers  in  those 
cells  of  the  axile  bundles  which  have  become  widened  into 
scalariform  vessels,  there  ensues  such  a  considerable  growth 
of  the  cells  of  the  interior  of  the  stem,  that  the  disproix)r- 
tion  of  the  latter  to  the  peripheral  cellular  layers  disappears. 
The  bent  portion  of  the  cortical  vascular  bimdles  takes  a 
straight  course;  the  height  of  the  axile  cells  becomes 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  cortical  cells  of  the  same  age ; 
which  latter  cells  had  far  outstripped  the  former  in 
development,  especially  in  the  thickening  of  the  cell- 
membrane,  as  is  perceptible  in  the  peripheral  vas- 
cular bimdles.  As  the  growth  of  the  interior  of  the 
stem  (by  means  of  the  extension  of  its  cells)  surpasses 
that  of  the  bark,  which  was  prematurely  developed  by  more 
vigomus  cell-multiplication,  the  cells  of  the  interior  are 
three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  peripheral  cells.  The 
process  may  be  considered  as  a  pushing  outwards  of  the 
fmmel-shaped  depression  around  the  terminal  bud.  It 
occurs  in  like  manner  in  Isoetes,  Cycas,  Mamillaria  and 
elsewhere,  but  much  less  distinctly  on  account  of  the  close 
crowding  together,  of  the  appendicular  organs. 

The  formation  of  new  fronds  always  takes  place  above 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  youngest  scales.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  top  cell  of  the  apex  of  the  stem,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  from  three  to  six  cells,  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  frond  is  first  visible  in  the  form  of  a  slight 
elevation  above  the  flat  conical  surface  of  the  bud  (PI.  XXXI, 
fig.  3).    The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  frond  however 
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very  probably  consists  in  the  occurrence  from  time  to  time 
of  the  division  of  a  newly  formed  cell  of  the  second  degree 
by  means  of  a  shghtly  convex  longitudinal  septum,  turned 
towards  the  cell  of  the  first  degree,  which  cuts  off  from  the 
cell  of  the  second  degree  a  daughter-cell,  whose  form  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  (PI.  XXX, 
fig.  2).  The  rudiment  of  the  frond  bears  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  end  of  the  stem  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
cells,  but  is  distinguishable  by  the  greater  curvature  of  its 
arcuate  surface,  and  by  the  very  early  appearance,  (although 
at  first  in  small  quantity),  of  chlorophyll  in  its  cells.  The 
growth  of  the  frond  in  length  and  thickness  is  at  first  very 
slow.  The  rapidly  elongating  apex  of  the  stem  soon  leaves 
it  behind.  Whilst  the  premature  development  of  its  cor- 
tical tissue  commences  on  the  side  turned  to  the  young 
frond,  the  wall-like  elevation  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  terminal  bud  pushes  itself  at 
an  early  period  into  the  space  between  the  two.  The  frond 
and  the  end  of  the  stem  which  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  former  are  enclosed  in  the  same  depression  of  the  bark, 
are  now  each  of  them  situated  at  the  base  of  a  special 
funnel-shaped  depression.  The  tips  of  the  scales  which 
clothe  their  walls  protrude  above  each  depression  in  a  peni- 
cillate  manner  (PI.  XXX,  fig.  5). 

Whilst  the  germ-plant  in  the  first  year  produces  as 
many  as  twelve  slender  fronds  whose  development  is  con- 
tinually progressive,  the  development  of  the  fronds  of  older 
plants,  which  is  frequently  interrupted  by  long  periods  of 
cessation,  requires  several  years.  It  is  a  rule,  departed 
from  only  in  cases  of  sudden  alteration  of  the  conditions  of 
vegetation,  (such  as  the  ploughing  up  of  the  ground  of  a 
wood),  that  each  shoot  of  the  mature  plant  sends  out  yearly 
only  one  frond.*  New  fronds  are  produced  towards  the 
end  of  the  vegetative  period  which  lasts  from  April  till 
October.  In  the  first  year  the  frond  assumes  no  greater 
development  than  that  of  a  low,  laterally  flattened,  green 
wart  of  cellular  tissue,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  depression 
of  the  bark  of  the  stem,  distant  at  the  most  not  more  than 
a  line  from  the  apex  of  the  stem.     In  the  following  year 

*  Bee  A.  Braan, '  Yeijüngang,'  p.  68. 
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(until  the  end  of  May)  the  stem  rapidly  elongates  to  the 
extent  of  about  an  inch,  and  during  this  period  the  portion 
of  the  stipes  of  the  young  frond  which  afterwards 
assumes  a  brown  colour,  is  formed :  it  is  a  cylindrical 
body,  one  or  two  inches  high,  having  a  vertical  direction 
produced  by  violent  curvature  close  to  its  place  of  insertion, 
and  clothed  with  yellowish-white  scales  (PL  XXIX,  fig.  14). 
After  the  removal  of  the  latter  a  flat  furrow  is  visible  at  the 
apex  of  the  young  frond  on  the  side  turned  towards  the 
stem,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  the  lamina  of  the  frond 
are  closely  folded  in  the  form  of  a  flat  cellular  mass,  about 
one  eighth  of  a  line  long,  exhibiting  two  or  three  furcate 
ramifications  (PI.  XXX,  fig.  6,  6  *).  Towards  the  end  of 
the  second  vegetative  period  this  cellular  mass  attains  the 
length  of  one  line,  and  makes  from  ten  to  twelve  furcations, 
alternating  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  hand.  The  further 
development  of  the  frond  goes  on  in  the  spring  of  the  third 
year,  at  the  end  of  May  in  which  year  it  appears  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  delicately  rolled  up  like  a  crosier,  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts. 

Roots  are  developed  only  from  the  cortical  vascular  bun- 
dles of  the  stem  of  mature  plants,  and  in  fact  only  from  the 
points  of  junction  of  their  meshes.  Their  rudiments  are 
formed  close  under  the  terminal  bud,  at  the  point  where  the 
course  of  the  cortical  vascular  bundle  exhibits  its  inward 
curvature  (PL  XXXII,  fig.  1).  Here  cell-multiplication 
commences  in  one  of  the  outer  cells  of  the  cambium  bun- 
die.  simüar  to  that  by  which  the  first  root  of  the  germ-plant 
IS  formed.  As  in  that  case,  the  three  different  kinds  of 
septa  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  stand  at  right  angles  to 
a  radial  plane  passing  through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
stem.  A  septiun  is  formed  turned  towards  the  vascular 
bundle  from  which  the  root  is  developed,  and  making  an 
'  angle  of  about  30°  with  the  root.  This  septum  has  the 
form  of  the  third  part  of  the  surface  of  a  truncate  cone, 
and  its  formation  is  followed  by  that  of  a  curved  septum 
inclined  in  an  opposite  direction,  this  again  is  followed  by 
the  formation  of  an  almost  flat  transverse  septum  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  root,  and  diverging 
from  the  two  former  by  about  60°.     The  form  of  the  pri- 
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luary  cell  of  the  root  agrees  with  that  of  the  apical  cell  of 
the  stem,  except  that  the  side-walls  of  the  foiiner  are  more 
strongly  curved  (PL  XXXI,  fig.  6  * ;  PI.  XXXII,  fig.  1  *). 
The  layers  of  the  root-cap,  which  on  account  of  the  more 
vigorous  growth  at  their  median  point  arc  convex  outwards, 
are  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  second  degree,  which 
latter  are  formed  by  the  production  of  flat  septa  parallel  to 
the  basal  siuface  of  the  primary  cell.  The  permanent  main 
portion  of  the  root  is  produced  by  the  continual  division  of 
those  cells  which  have  the  form  of  the  third  part  of  a 
hollow  cone.  The  latter  cells  are  first  arranged  in  parabo- 
loidal  layers,  which  in  the  one  longitudinal  moiety  of  the 
root  protrude  for  about  half  the  length  of  a  cell  beyond  the 
layers  of  the  other  moiety  of  the  root.  In  the  cells  derived 
from  the  third  oldest  cell  of  the  second  degree,  this  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  is  changed  into  a  homogeneous  one,  whilst 
transveree  septa  parallel  to  the  primary  septa  appear  in  all  the 
cells  of  the  layer  (PI.  XXXII,  fig.  1  *).  The  mode  of  dif- 
ferentiation  and  formation  of  the  axile  vascular  bundle,  and 
the  delay  which  at  first  occurs  in  its  longitudinal  develop- 
ment compared  with  that  of  the  bark  (a  delay  which  is 
afterwards  compensated  by  expansion),  are  common  to  both 
the  root  and  the  stem. 

Ramifications  of  the  root  spring  from  its  vascular  bundles 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  roots  spring  from  the  cortical 
vascular  bundles  of  the  stem.  The  roots  of  the  second 
degree,  as  well  as  their  ramifications,  which  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrrence,  are  arranged  in  two  lines. 

The  greater  the  age  attained  by  a  shoot  of  the  Eagle 
Fern — ^whether  such  shoot  proceed  directly  fix)m  a  pro- 
thallium,  or  from  a  bud,  or  whether  it  be  the  single  branch 
of  a  forked  stem — the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  furcation 
of  its  terminal  bud.  Ultimately,  in  really  old  individuals, 
frond-formation  ceases  entirely  on  the  furcate  branch  when 
more  strongly  developed.  Only  the  more  deUcate  forked 
shoots  which  are  placed  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  bring  forth  fronds ;  the  first  one  being  always  in  the 
inner  angle.  The  naked  imbranched  terminal  shoots  of 
those  plants  whose  sympodium  (which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  principal  axis)  bears  no  fronds,  is  developed  with  ex- 
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treme  rapidity,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  roots.  Un- 
branch<jd  terminal  shoots  of  this  kind,  of  from  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  are  not  rare.  In  these  shoots  the  lower  part  of 
the  annular  wall  which  surrounds  the  terminal  bud,  pro- 
trudes itself  fOTward  in  a  labiate  form,  so  that  it  eventually 
lies  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  gradually  flattened 
shoot  (PL  XXX,  fig.  4).  The  distribution  of  the  vascular 
bundles  in  these  unbranched,  frond-less  ends  of  shoots, 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  erf  the  frond-bearing  stem ; 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular 
bundles  in  the  stem  is  not  dependent  upon  the  position  of 
the  appendicular  organs,  or  the  number  and  form  of  the 
bundles  occurring  in  such  organs.* 

The  two  wide  axile  vascular  bundles  are  entirely  devoid 
of  branches  in  each  joint  of  the  sympodium.  At  each  fork 
they  send  out  into  the  more  delicate  shoot  vigorous  branches 
which  constitute  the  axile  vascular  bundles  of  the  latter 
shoot.  I  have  met  with  sympodia  four  feet  long  devoid  of 
fronds.  The  distances  between  two  furcations  are  very  un- 
equal, and  manifestly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
nourishment  being  greater  or  less.  The  entire  ramification 
of  the  plant,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  furcations  of  the 
terminal  buds,  and  the  position  of  the?  fronds  on  these 
ramifications,  correspond  entirely  with  the  pinnations  of  the 
blade  of  the  frond.  These  latter  are  only  distinguishable 
in  their  first  rudiments  from  the  furcations  of  the  terminal 
bud,  by  the  upward  direction  of  the  growth  of  the  frond : 
they  do  not  diflFer  in  their  cell-succession. 

Buds  from  which  new  shoots  may  be,  and  are  developed, 
are  found  in  Pteris  aquUina  only  on  the  under  side  of  the 
stipes  ;  sometimes  low  down,  sometimes  higher  up.  Some- 
times they  appear  so  early  and  are  so  near  the  place  of  in- 
sertion of  the  frond  that  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  belong 

♦  The  same  conclasion  may  be  drawn  from  the  condition  (observed  by  H.  v. 
Mohl,  *  Verm.  Schriften,*  p.  ill,)  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  vascular  bundles  of 
all  ferns,  especially  of  those  with  creepin^^  stems  and  bilinear  phyllotaxis  (see 
PL  XXXV,  fig.  4) :  although  the  relations  in  question  do  not  elsewhere  stand 
but  in  so  marked  a  manner.  The  conclusion  given  above  would  be  valid  even 
if  the  objections  raised  by  Mettenius  against  my  views  of  the  mode  of  ramifi- 
cation of  Pteru  aquilina  ('  Abhandl.  K.  Sachs  Gcs.  der  Wiss.,'  b.  vii,  p. 
G21,)  could  be  maintained,  which,  however,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  is  not 
the  case. 

15 
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to  the  stem.  They  originate  from  the  multiphcation  of  one 
of  the  cells  of  the  free  outer  surface  of  the  very  young 
frond,  and  are  situated  on  its  back  or  at  the  edges,*  they 
occur  long  before  the  first  rudiment  of  the  vascular  bundles 
separates  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  tissue  (PI.  XXXII, 
fig.  2).  The  divisions  of  the  primary  cell  of  the  new  shoot 
follow  the  same  rule  as  those  of  the  apical  cell  of  the 
mother-a^Lis.  When  the  development  of  the  bud  goes  on 
slowly,  the  cortical  tissue  closes  almost  entirely  over  it 
(PL  XXXII,  fig.  3).  An  accurate  observer  however  may 
even  then  discover  the  passage  leading  to  the  punctum 
vegetationis,  which  is  merely  stopped  up  by  entangled  and 
agglutinated  scales  (PI.  XXXII,  fig.  3^) :  the  passage  is 
blocked  up  by  the  drying  of  a  portion  of  the  mucüage, 
which  these  buds  of  Pteris  aquüina  secrete  in  abundance. 

Aspidiumfiliiv-maa, — The  rudimentary  and  apical  cells  of 
the  first,  and  of  all  the  succeeding  fronds  of  this  fern,  divide 
by  means  of  septa  inchned  to  the  edges  of  the  frond  alternately 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  the  Une  in  which  each  new  sep- 
tum cuts  the  next  older  one,  is  radial  to  the  axis  of  the  stem. 
As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  result  of  numerous 
observations,  the  first  septum  which  appears  in  the  cell  of 
the  first  degree,  is  inclined  to  the  left,t  and  turned  towards 
the  next  older  frond  (PI.  XXVI,  fig.  14).  This  form  of 
division  continues  until  the  completion  of  the  rudiment  of 
the  stipes.  When  the  formation  of  the  blade  of  the  frond 
conunences,  septa  make  their  appearance  in  the  cell  of  the 
first  degree,  and  in  the  cell  next  to  it  of  the  second  degree, 
which  septa  are  inclined  alternately  towards  the  front  and 
the  hind  surface  of  the  frond.  Thus  the  arrangement  of 
the  cells  in  the  growing  portions  of  the  frond  is  coincident 

*  Upon  the  supposition  of  the  adyentitious  bud  being  produced  br  the  mul- 
üplication  of  a  cell  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  for  instance,  a  cambial  cell  of 
a  vascular  bundle,  the  gemmsB  of  ferns  would  not  be  adventitious  buds.  But 
this  definition  is  too  narrow,  and  could  not  be  employed  in  many  of  the  instances 
which  occur  in  phnnoffams. 

t  Following  Brauns  rule  (*N.  A.  A.  C.  L.,*  xv,  p.  220,)  of  using  the  ex- 
pressions riaht  and  leß  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  development  of 
the  organic  body  in  question«  I  call  that  margin  of  the  frond  the  riahi  margin 
which  would  l)e  on  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the  observer,  supposing  him  to  be 
placed  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  frond,  with  his  face  to  the  upper  surface. 
This  margin  of  the  frond  is  the  front  margin,  turned  towards  the  ascending 
leaf-spiral. 
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with  that  above  described  in  Pteris  aquUina^  and  the  mode 
of  ramification  of  the  blade  of  the  frond  is  the  same  as  in 
the  latter  plant  (PL  XXVI,  fig.  8). 

The  germ  plant  of  Aspidium  ßlix-nma  developes  its  second 
frond  at  a  distance  of  about  a  third  of  the  circumference  of 
the  stem  from  the  first.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
vascular  bundles  of  the  first  frond  and  of  the  first  root, 
there  is  formed  a  vascular  bundle,  which,  after  traversing 
the  axis  for  a  short  distance,  bends  off*  into  the  second 
frond  (PI.  XXVI,  fig.  13).  The  second  root  is  developed 
fix)m  that  part  of  the  vascular  bundle  which  is  situated  in 
the  stem,  and  at  some  little  distance  beneath  the  place  of 
insertion  of  the  second  frond.  The  third  frond  diverges 
from  the  second,  and  the  fourth  again  from  the  third,  at 
about  1 20°  to  the  right,  so  that  the  fourth  stands  vertically 
over  the  first.  At  the  bending-point  of  the  vascular  bundle 
which  passes  out  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem  into 
the  second  and  succeeding  fronds,  there  is  produced  a 
vascular  bundle,  which,  after  passing  along  the  axis  of  the 
stem  for  a  short  distance,  bends  oflF  into  the  next  younger 
frond.  Transverse  sections  of  the  stem  exhibit  only  one 
vascular  bundle  (PI.  XXVI,  fig.  12).  The  length  of  the 
stem  between  each  two  of  the  firat  four,  five,  or  six  fronds, 
is  much  greater  than  between  two  of  the  subsequent 
fronds. 

The  thickness  of  the  stem  increases  suddenly  and  con- 
siderably above  the  fifth  or  sixth  frond.  This  rapid  growth 
in  thickness  takes  place  whilst  the  next  yoimger  fronds,  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth,  continue  in  the  state  of  buds.  Owing 
to  the  vigorous  and  rapid  peripheral  development,  the 
apical  region  of  the  stem  becomes  almost  a  fiat  surface,  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  outermost  point  of  the  stem  pro- 
trudes (PI.  XXVI,  fig.  15).  Around  it  the  youngest 
fronds  are  arranged  spirally.  Henceforth  the  end  of  the  stem 
retains  this  form  (PL  XXVI,  fig.  19 ;  PL  XXVII,  figs.  3, 4). 

The  flattening  of  the  terminal  bud  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  superficial  cells  of  the  conical  cellular  mass 
divide  repeatedly  by  septa  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the 
arcuate  free  outer  wall — (a  mode  of  cell-multiplication 
which  increases  continually  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  to  its 
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base  where  it  suddenly  ceases,  and  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  divisions  proportionate  in  number  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  circumference  of  the  cone  and  produced  by 
longitudinal  septa  radial  to  the  axis  of  the  stem) — whilst  the 
division  by  transverse  septa  at  right  angles  to  those  chordal 
longitudinal  septa  occurs  proportionably  seldom.  The 
conical  terminal  bud  grows  upwards  by  the  formation  be- 
neath its  entire  outer  surface  of  a  layer  of  cells  having  the 
form  of  a  conical  covering  thicker  towards  the  base,  whilst 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  cone  becomes  continually 
narrower.  At  a  latter  period,  after  the  formation  of  the 
rudiments  of  several  cycles  of  fronds,  the  longitudinal 
growth  of  the  stem  is  so  much  accelerated  by  the  active  ex- 
tension of  the  cells  of  the  axile  tissue  (accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  transverse  septa  in  the  peripheral  cells)  that  it 
exceeds  the  previous  increase  in  thickness.  The  cortical 
region  is  pushed  outwards  by  the  longitudinal  extension  of 
the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  passes  from  the  form  of  a  very 
blunt  cone  into  that  of  a  cylinder ;  this  complete  inversion 
of  the  mode  of  growth  is  caused  by  the  change  of  direction 
of  the  expansion  and  multiplication  of  the  cells.  The 
process  (which  is  common  to  all  stems  with  flat  terminal 
buds,  e,  y.,  Polytrichum,  Dracsena)  is  more  easily  seen  in  the 
slender  stem-ends  of  the  germ-plants  and  gemmae  of 
Aspidium  filix-mas  or  Asplenium  filix-fertiina^  than  in  the 
stems  of  older  individuals  of  the  former  plant  which  become 
too  thick. 

After  the  stem  of  the  germ-plant  has  increased  in  thick- 
ness the  arrangement  of  the  subsequent  new  fronds  changes 
from  the  3  to  the  \  arrangement.  At  the  same  time  the 
distribution  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stem  becomes 
diflFerent.  At  the  place  where  the  vascular  bundle  which 
passes  into  the  last  frond  of  the  J  arrangement  turns  side- 
ways, strings  of  the  cambium  which  afterwards  forms  the 
vascular  bundles  separate  themselves  in  the  direction  of 
each  of  the  three  next  fronds,  and  run  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  stem  (PL  XXVI,  fig.  15).  A  trans- 
verse section  of  the  stem  at  this  spot  exhibits  three  vascular 
bundles  arranged  in  a  circle  (PL  XXVI,  fig.  16). 

The  rudiments  of  the  vascular  bundles  which  pass  to  all 
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the  succeeding  fronds  are  already  formed  whilst  the  fronds 
are  still  in  the  condition  of  very  young  buds,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  place  where  those  vascular  bundles  which  pass  to 
the  two  next  adjoining  older  fronds  bend  aside  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  stem,  the  cells  of  the  bud-tissue  are 
transformed  into  cambium-strings  as  far  as  the  younger 
frond.  Close  under  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  young 
frond  the  two  rudimentary  vascular  bundles  unite  to  form 
a  single  one  (PL  XXVI,  fig.  9)  which  after  passing  through 
the  stipes  for  a  short  distance  splits  again  into  two  (PI, 
XXVI,  figs.  10,  11).  A  vascular  bundle  passes  to  the 
first  frond  from  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  to  the  ninth  from 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  vascular  bun- 
dles of  the  young  stem  represent  in  their  entirety  a  tubular 
net,  with  rather  wide  meshes,*  from  whose  angles  simple 
vascular  bundles  pass  off  to  the  fronds.  A  transverse 
section  of  the  stem  of  a  seedling  of  about  a  year  old 
exhibits  five  vascidar  bundles  enclosing  a  pith. 

In  the  second  year  the  plant  develops  itself  much  more 
vigorously.  Its  fronds  attain  a  foot  in  length;  their 
arrangement  proceeds  normally  according  to  the  '^  arrange- 
ment. Henceforth  several  vascular  bundles  occur  in  each 
stipes.  In  old  vigorous  individuals  a&  many  as  five  pass 
from  the  knot  of  vascular  bundles  which  corresponds  with 
the  place  of  insertion  of  each  frond.  The  lowest  and  most 
vigorous  of  these  bimdles — ^which,  as  it  originates  out  of  the 
lower  angle  of  the  knot  of  vascular  bundles,  corresponds 
with  the  single  bimdle  of  the  fronds  of  the  one-year-old 
plant — passes  near  the  hinder  surface  of  the  stipes,  and 
divides  into  two  close  above  the  place  of  attachment  of  the 
frond  to  the  stem,  at  the  place  where  the  protuberant  en- 
largement of  the  stipes,  characteristic  of  Jspidium  ßlix-mas, 
begins  (PI.  XXVII,  fig.  6).  Mature  plants  produce  roots 
exclusively  from  these  two  vigorous  bundles  of  the  stipes. 
The  stem,  which  in  the  first  year  of  the  germ-plant  sends 
out  all  the  roots,  afterwards  ceases  to  produce  any.  From 
the  side  angles  of  each  knot  of  vascular  bundles  of  the 
stem  two  thin  vascular  bundles  pass  off  into  the  frond,  and 

♦  Mohl,  *  Vermischte  Schriften/  p.  115. 
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two  rather  more  vigorous  ones  at  a  little  distance  higher 
up  (PL  XXVI,  fig.  20).  Both  pairs  run  along  the  protu- 
berant longitudinal  ridges  of  the  frond,  the  former  pair 
behind,  the  latter  in  front  (PI.  XXVII,  fig.  7).  The  vas- 
cular  bundles  not  unfrequently  anastomose  in  the  interior 
of  the  stipes.  Hence  it  arises  that  transverse  sections  of 
the  latter  sometimes  exhibit  more  than  five  vascular  bun- 
dles. 

The  distribution  of  the  vascular  bundles  within  the  stem 
remains  essentially  the  same  during  the  progress  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  fi-onds,  except  that  (as  is  manifest)  the 
number  of  loops  increases.  The  first  fi'ond  of  a  cycle 
receives  its  vascular  bundles  no  longer  from  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  but  from  the  ninth  and  eleventh  of  the  preceding 
cycle ;  the  sixth  fix)nd  from  the  first  and  the  third,  the 
eighth  from  the  third  and  fifth  of  the  same  cycle,  and  so 
on.  Or  to  state  it  more  shortly — the  vasciuar  bundles 
.  which  pass  from  the  right  to  the  new  fronds  follow  (when 
the  turn  of  the  spiral  is  normal,  or  to  the  right  hand)  the 
8-numeral  fronds ;  those  which  pass  from  the  left  follow 
the  5-numeral  ones.  Eight  transverse  sections  of  vascular 
bundles  lie  in  one  plane  passing  through  the  stem  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  In  mature  plants  of  Aspidium  filix-maSy 
there  is  a  periodicity  in  the  development  of  the  frond  which 
is  not  found  in  the  one-year-old  seedUng.  The  growth  of 
the  frond  in  the  former  is  arrested  in  winter,  but  not  so  in 
the  latter.  The  number  of  fronds  which  imfold  in  spring, 
and  which  all  grow  simultaneously  from  the  end  of  May 
till  October,  is  usually  thirteen,  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  joints  of  a  segment  of  the  spiral  in  which 
the  fronds  are  arranged.  A  similar  state  of  circumstances 
is  met  with  also  in  some  other  ferns,  as  in  Asplenium  filix- 
femina,  where  the  number  of  fronds  is  usually  eight  or 
thirteen,  and  in  Aspidium  spintdomm  and  Asplenium  Tricho- 
wanes  where  eight  fronds  are  usually  developed  contempo- 
raneously. As  in  Pteris  aguilina,  the  rudiments  of  the 
fronds  are  formed  two  years  before  their  unfolding.  In 
the  first  year  the  stipes  only  is  formed,  and  in  the  outer- 
most fronds  of  the  cycle  about  three  or  five  of  the  pinnae. 
In  the  second  year  the  pinnae  of  those  fronds  which  are  to 
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open  in  the  spring  are  completed  in  all  their  parts,  and 
after  the  second  winter's  rest  they  are  fully  developed.  The 
younger  fronds  of  the  same  season  follow  step  by  step  in 
the  same  development  until  the  month  of  June. 

The  commmencement  of  the  formation  of  the  vascular 
bundles  takes  place  in  the  bud  even  of  very  vigorous  speci- 
mens from  the  fifth-youngest  frond  in  a  backward  direc- 
tion, and  thus,  far  above  the  point  at  which  the  longi- 
tudinal growth  of  the  stem  begins  to  exceed  its  growth  in 
thickness.  Thus  the  whole  system  of  vascular-bundle- 
meshes  lies  at  first  in  an  almost  horizontal,  very  flatly  para- 
boloidal  surface,  close  under  the  top  surface  of  the  stem, 
and  nearly  parallel  thereto.  It  is  only  immediately  below 
the  apex  that  the  number  of  the  cells  of  the  tissue  of  the 
stem  underneath  and  within  the  net  of  vascular  bundles  is 
increased ;  lower  down  there  occm^  an  expansion  of  these 
internal  ceUs,  their  longitudinal  diameter  becoming  from 
four  to  five  times  longer,  and  their  transverse  diameter 
fix)m  two  to  three  times  wider.  It  is  only  by  this  increase 
(caused  by  cell-expansion),  of  the  bulk  of  the  pith  that  the 
net  of  vascular  bundles  is  lifted  up  by  degrees  and  pro- 
jected upon  a  cylinder.  It  is  easily  seen  by  counting  the 
cells  during  and  after  the  transition  of  the  net  of  vascular 
bundles  from  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  to  that  of  a  cylinder, 
that  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  stem  is  not  caused 
by  any  subsequent  new  formation  of  parenchymatal  cells 
either  within  the  pith  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  be- 
tween, the  rudimentary  vascular  bundles.  It  is  only  in 
front  of  the  youngest  rudimentary  vascular  bundles  that  a 
slight  multiplication  of  the  cortical  tissue  takes  place,  by  di- 
vision of  the  peripheral  cells  (PL  XXVII,  fig.  8). 

If  any  radial  section  be  taken  through  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  stem  the  side  view  thus  obtained  of  the  apical 
cell  of  the  terminal  bud  is  without  exception  three-sided  (PI. 
XXVII,  figs.  3,  4).  When  viewed  from  above  the  upper 
surface  of  the  same  cell  exhibits  the  like  shape  (PI.  XXVII, 
figs.  1,  2).  Its  form  is  therefore  that  of  an  inverted  three- 
sided  pyramid  with  an  arched  upper  surface.  The  appearance 
shews  (PL  XXVII,  figs.  I,  2,)  that  this  cell  divides  re- 
peatedly by  septa,  having  three  directions,  and  turned  sue- 
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cessively  to  one  of  the  lateral  surfaces.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  numerous  observations,  the  succession  of  these 
septa  one  after  another  is  to  the  right  hand^  more  seldom 
to  the  left,  but  always  coincident  with  the  spiral  in  which 
the  fronds  are  arranged. 

There  is  yet  a  second  point  in  which  the  relation  of  the 
apical  edl  to  its  daughter-cells  is  aflFected  by  the  frond- 
spiral.  The  apical  aspect  of  the  top  cell  of  old  speci- 
mens of  Aspidvum  filiw-mas  is  very  rarely  that  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  One  of  the  sides  is  usually  considerably 
shorter  than  the  two  others,  which  latter  are  nearly  of  equal 
length.  The  outline  of  the  apical  surface  is  normally  that 
of  an  isosceles  triangle.  Deviations  from  this  form  may 
be  easily  traced  to  the  disturbances  caused  in  the  older 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  apical  cell  by  tiie  growth  of  the 
adjoining  secondary  cells.  The  one  side  of  the  triangle  is 
formed  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  youngest  side- wall  of  the 
terminal  cell,  aiid  the  other  side  by  that  of  the  oldest  side- 
wall  of  the  same  cell.  The  base  is  formed  by  the  side-wall 
intermediate  in  age. between  the  oldest  and  the  youngest. 

The  relation  of  the  length  of  this  .base  to  the  younger  of 
the  two  sides  is  in  most  cases. a  definite  one.  The  follow- 
ing series  of  measurements  will  show  this.  The  younger 
of  the  two  longer  side-walls  of  the  apical  cell  is  the  one 
always  measured.  Some  of  the  measurements  were  made 
on  the  apical  cells  of  buds  which  had  been  separated  by  a 
transverse  section  from  the  older  portion  of  the  stem,  and 
simply  cleansed  from  the  adherent  mucilage  and  scales. 
The  greater  part  of  the  measurements,  however,  were  made 
on  the  transparent  membrane  formed  by  the  free  outer 
walls  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  bud.  These  walls  have 
a  much  stronger  consistence  than  those  of  the  inner  tissue 
of  the  bud.  After  a  little  practice  with  the  microscope  it 
is  not  difficult  to  scrape  out  from  the  inside  of  the  terminal 
bud  the  mass  of  internal  parenchjrma,  consisting  of  delicate 
cell-walls  and  cell-contents,  so  as  to  leave  the  outer  walls 
in  the  form  of  a  connected,  slightly  arched  membrane — 
(the  epidermis,  improperly  so  called,  of  the  young  portions 
of  the  plant).  The  lines  of  contact  of  the  cell- walls 
which  have  been  attached  to  this  membrane  are  most  dis- 
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tinctly  marked  upon  the  latter  in  the  form  of  slightly  pro- 
tuberant ridges,  and  admit  of  the  most  accurate  measure- 
ments. Each  of  the  following  is  the  mean  of  at  least  five 
measurements  which  did  not  diflfer  from  one  another  by 
more  than  half  a  micro-millimeter.* 

Measurements  of  the  apical  cells  of  Ferns  having  the  ^  frond" 

arrangement. 
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Mean    .     .     .     1:1 .4094 


This  proportion  of  the  base  to  the  sides  is  that  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  with  an  apical  angle  of  69°  13'  53-3", 
and  whose  angles  at  the  base  are  41*^  32'  13*4'';  angles 
which  very  nearly  approximate  to  those  of  a  triangle  which 
is  bounded  by  the  chords  of  two  arcs  of  138°  27'  41-53' — 
(two  successive  steps  of  the  smaller  divergence  of  the  ^  frond- 
arrangement) — and  by  the  line  uniting  the  free  terminal 
points  of  these  chords,  which  line  is  the  chord  of  an  arc 
of  83°  4'  36*94",  being  the  difference  between  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  divergence  of  the  ^  arrangement.  The 
apical  angle  of  such  a  triangle  is  41°  32'  18-47";  each  of 

•  1  m.m  m.  =  9-0001  millim. 
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the  angles  at  the  base  is  69''  13'  50-765";  the  relation  of 
the  base  to  one  of  the  sides  is  1 :  1-4067.  The  divei^ence 
of  these  numbers  from  the  measurement  falls  within  the 
limits  of  probable  error.*  The  conformity  of  the  angle  of 
the  apical  oell  of  the  stem  with  the  divergence  of  the  appen- 
dicular  organs  is  not  limited  to  the  ^  arrangement.  The 
calculated  relation  of  the  shorter  side  of  the  triangular  apical 
surface  of  the  terminal  cell  to  one  of  the  longer  side»  is ; 

lu  the  I  arrangement  1  :  1.618 
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The  observed  relations  are — 
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It  would  be  natural  to  attempt  to  explain  this  pheno- 
menon by  the  supposition,  that  the  angle  which  a  new 
septum  of  the  apical  cell  forms  with  the  next  older  side 
wall,  bears  a  relation  to  the  angle  of  divergence  (Ä  the 
frond  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  it  equals  the  half  of  the 
latter  angle.    The  necessary  result  of  this  would  be,  that 


*  I  considered  it  much  better  to  calculate  the  angle  of  the  apical  surface 
from  the  length  of  its  sides  than  to  measure  it  direcu?  with  the  ^niometer, 
as  the  former  process  g:iTe8  a  more  certain  result,  llie  credibility  of  each 
method  depends  u})on  the  same  circumstances  as  those  upon  which,  in  the 
determination  of  phjllotaxis,  the  relative  credibility  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  direct  measurement  of  the  angle  of  divergence  and  by  the  calculation  of  the 
latter  from  the  number  of  the  turns,  depenas.  The  number  of  measurements 
might  easily  have  been  increased,  but  it  seemed  advisable  to  exclude  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  imperfect  parallelism  to  the  apical  surface  of  the  stem  of 
the  section  separating  the  outermost  apex  of  the  flat  bud  from  the  remaining 
tissue,  might  baye  given  rise  to  miBtakee. 
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in  each  mode  of  frond  arrangement  following  upon  the 
J  arrangement,  such  as  Ä,  ^  and  so  forth,  the  form  of  the 
apical  surface  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  would  be  that  of 
an  isosceles  triangle.  Each  cell  of  the  second  degree  might 
be  treated  as  the  primary  mother-cell  of  a  frond,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  further  development  of  the  cells  derived  from 
the  secondary  cell.  This  supposition  would  however  re- 
quire that  the  four  sided  apical  surface  of  each  cell  of  the 
second  degree,  should,  immediately  after  its  production,  be 
considerably  wider  on  the  hinder  edge  than  on  the  fore 
edge.  The  excess  of  the  length  of  the  hinder  edge  over 
that  of  the  fore  edge  would  be  determined  by  the  difference 
between  the  apical  angle  and  one  of  the  side  angles  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree.  It  would 
necessarily  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  second  youngest 
side  of  the  apical  surface  of  the  compound  figure  formed  by 
the  cell  of  the  first  degree  and  the  youngest  cell  of  the 
second  degree,  as  the  sine  of  the  apical  angle  bears  to  that 
of  one  of  the  side  angles.  Consequently  each  cell  of  the 
second  degree  must,  immediately  after  its  production,  be 
wider  at  the  hinder  end  than  at  the  fore  end  to  the  following 
extent  in  each  respective  case,  that  is  to  say, — in  the  farrange- 
ment  to  the  extent  of  about  the  whole  length  of  its  front 
wall  and  of  the  oldest  wall  of  the  apical  cell  which  repre- 
sents its  prolongation, — in  the  J  arrangement  to  the  extent 
of  something  more  than  the  half  (0'5412)  of  this  length, — 
in  the  i^  arrangement  to  the  extent  of  about  ^  (0'70081)  of 
the  same. 

Observation  entirely  upsets  the  above  supposition.  It  is 
true  that  in  older  cells  of  the  second  degree,  especially  in 
those  which  are  already  several  times  divided,  the  outer  side 
wall  normally  diverges  from  the  inner  one.  But  the 
younger  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  which  arc  subjected 
to  examination,  the  more  nearly  do  their  side  walls  approach 
to  parallehsm,  until  at  last  it  is  manifest  that  the  earliest 
septa  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  appear  exactly  parallel 
to  the  oldest  side  wall  of  the  same  cell  (PI.  XXVII,  fig.  1). 
It  is  plain  from  this  that  in  point  of  fact  the  supple- 
mentary expansion  and  the  multipUcation  of  the  cells  of 
the  second  degree  proceed  step  by  step  from  back  to  front 
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(by  which  gradual  advance  the  broken,  sharply-angular  suc- 
cession of  these  cells  is  converted  into  a  spiral)  but  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  divergence  of  the  newly  formed  septa 
of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  from  the  oldest  opposite  side 
wall  of  this  mother-cell. 

There  is  a  second  series  of  facts  which  militates  not  less 
decidedly  against  the  above  assumption,  viz.,  the  occurrence, 
although  a  rare  one,  of  apical  surfaces  of  cells  of  the  first 
degree  which  exhibit  angles  not  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  frond-arrangement.  The  following  instances  have 
been  observed,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  obtained  in  a 
long  series  of  investigations : — 
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In  the  greater  number  of  these  irregularly  shaped  cells 
their  size  is  very  remarkable.  In  none  of  the  foregoing 
tables  did  the  base  of  the  triangle  attain  the  length  of 
64  m.  m.  m.,  a  length  which  is  here  often  surpassed. 

But  the  measurements  of  those  apical  cells  in  which  the 
length  of  the  oldest  side-wall  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the 
youngest,  are  very  instructive.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the 
fact,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  the 
angles  of  the  apical  cell  correspond  with  the  divergence  of  the 
frond-arrangement,  these  phenomena  indicate  that  after 
each  division  the  apical  cell  does  not  become  enlarged 
equally  in  all  directions  so  as  to  attain  the  size  which  it 
had  before  the  division,   but  that  the  expansion   which 
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ensues  takes  place,  if  not  exclusively,  at  all  events  prin« 
cipally,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  septum  last 
produced.  This  septum  which,  at  the  instant  of  one  divi- 
sion, forms  one  of  the  sides  of  the  isosceles  triangle  repre- 
sented by  the  upper  surface  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree, 
is,  until  the  next  division,  far  surpassed  in  longitudinal 
growth  by  the  two  other  side  walls  of  the  apical  cell,  so 
that  the  latter  then  constitute  the  sides  and  the  newly- 
formed  septum  the  base  of  the  triangle.  The  new  division 
is  produced  by  a  septum  which  is  parallel  to  the  second 
side  wall  of  the  apical  cell,  which  side-wall  at  the  time  of 
the  preceding  division  was  the  longer  one,  and  which  in  the 
mean  time  has  become  elongated  and  displaced. 

The  diagram  given  in  PI.  XXXII,  fig.  5,  of  the  mode  of 
succession  of  four  such  divisions  of  the  apical  cell  of  a  bud 
with  the  n  arrangement,  will  explain  the  above  sugges- 
tion. 

The  triangle  enclosed  by  the  lines  1,  2,  3,  represents 
the  apical  cell  before  the  first  of  these  divisions ;  the  line  4 
represents  the  course  of  the  dividing  membrane.  This 
cell  (which  we  will  designate  with  the  figiu^  II  until  the 
next  division)  now  expands  to  the  left :  the  line  4  now  be- 
comes the  base  of  the  triangle ;  the  line  1,  increased  by  the 
line  1^^  becomes  one  side  of  the  triangle,  and  the  line  3, 
displaced  to  3°  and  lengthened,  becomes  the  other  side  of 
the  triangle.  The  next  division  is  represented  by  the 
line  5.  This  Hne  becomes  the  base  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cell,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  Unes  3",  4,  and  6,  and 
which  expands  again  to  the  left.  By  this  expansion  the 
line  3  becomes  the  Hne  3^^\  and  the  line  4  becomes  4"^ 
The  line  6  represents  the  third  division.  The  apical  cell  is 
now  first  bounded  by  the  lines  4,  5,  6.  By  a  fresh  expan- 
sion of  the  cell  the  line  5  is  increased  by  the  line  5^^,  4  is 
shifted  to  4^^,  2  to  2^,  and  1  is  extended  to  1^. 

PI.  XXXII,  fig.  6,  exhibits  the  somewhat  complicated 
mode  of  arrangement  and  displacement  of  the  cells  of  the 
second  degree  after  three  more  such  divisions  of  the  apical 
cell. 

All  the  above  facts  can  easily  be  brought  under  the  one 
point  of  view  of  the  above  supposition.    The  latter  explains 
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the  frequency  of  the  correspondence  in  form  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  with  the  frond 
arrangement,  as  well  as  the  rarity  of  the  deviations  from 
this  form.  Moreover,  the  observation  confirms  the  conse- 
quent backward  curvature  of  the  Uncs  uniting  the  project- 
ing angles  (which  are  turned  to  the  same  side)  of  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  the  successive  cells  of  the  second  degree 
around  the  axis  of  the  stem ; — which  lines  represent  three 
similar  turns  of  the  frond-spiral.  The  above  opinion  is 
further  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  expansion  and  dis- 
placement supposed  to  occur  in  the  apical  cell,  must  neces- 
sarily follow  from  the  enlargement  and  nmltiplication, 
progressing  gradually  from  the  older  to  the  younger  ones, 
of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree.  The  marginal  angles 
of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree,  must, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ascending  spiral  which  represents  the 
couree  of  the  divisions,  become  more  acute  at  the  fore 
edges,  and  more  obtuse  at  the  hinder  ones,  if — as  observa- 
tion proves — the  multiplication  of  the  older  cells  of  the 
second  degree  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  stem  is 
more  active  than  that  of  the  youngest  cells.  In  this  process 
the  apical  cell  may  be  looked  upon  as  to  a  certain  extent 
passive. 

The  supposition  of  a  high  degree  of  expansive  and  for- 
mative power  in  the  walls  of  the  young  cells  of  a  portion 
of  a  plant  in  process  of  development,  is  indispensable  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  change  in  the  position  and  form 
of  the  individual  cells,  which  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  the 
entire  portion  of  the  plant,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  expan- 
sion (and  the  multiplication  of  the  older  cells  and  masses  of 
cellular  tissue)  upon  the  younger  ones,  and  conversely.  In 
the  terminal  bud  of  ferns  expansion  and  miütiplication  of  the 
secondary  celk,  and  of  the  groups  of  cells  produced  by  their 
divisions,  advance  in  an  ascending  spiral  from  below  up- 
wards. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apical  cell  this  expan- 
sion occurs  at  an  early  period  (and  is  consequently  more 
advanced  and  productive  of  greater  results)  in  the  oldest 
wall  which  forms  the  base  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cell,  and 
in  the  next  oldest,  whose  margin  forms  the  penultimate  side 
ofthat  sur&ice.  The  growth  of  the  apical  cell,  which,  between 
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each  two  divisions  always  increases  to  nearly  the  original 
size,  become  especially  active  in  the  direction  of  the  mar- 
ginal angle  formed  by  these  two  side- walls.  This  will 
cause  its  form  to  vary  more  and  more  in  the  manner  above 
pointed  out,  until  the  relation  between  the  angles  required 
by  the  hypothesis  is  attained.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
any  excess  of  aperture  is  prevented  by  the  proportion  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  multipUcation  of  the  older 
secondary  cells  to  that  of  the  youngest. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  inquiries  leading  to  these  results, 
I  met  with  only  one  isolated  fact  which  militated  against 
the  conclusions  arrived  at.  I  found  the  apical  cell  of  a 
terminal  bud  of  Aspidium  spinulosum,  the  base  of  whose 
upper  surface  measured  41*248  m.m.m.,  and  each  side 
97*808  m.m.m.  The  stem,  which  had  the  left-handed 
tI  arrangement  of  the  fronds,  was  growing  at  the  edge  of 
a  ditch,  amongst  a  mass  of  briars,  being  half  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  directed  downwards :  the  joints  of  the  stem 
were  unusually  elongated.  It  is  probable  that  the  plant  was 
in  an  abnormal,  perhaps  in  a  diseased  condition. 

The  two-edged  form  of  the  apical  cell,  and  the  bilinear 
arrangement  of  the  fronds,  of  Pleria  aquUina,  have  been 
already  observed  upon.  The  same  coincidence  is  always 
met  with  (as  far  as  present  observations  extend)  in 
Niphobolus  rupestris  and  N.  Lingua^  in  Polypodium punctu- 
latum  J  P.  cymatodes,  and  P.  aureum,  and  very  frequently 
in  jP.  mlgare  and  Dryopteris. 

The  determination  of  the  cell-succession  in  the  apical 
region  of  the  leaf-buds  of  phaenogamous  plants  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties.  The  minuteness  of  the  ele- 
mentary organs  is  the  least  obstacle ;  a  more  formidable 
one,  especially  in  the  Coniferae  and  Dicotyledons,  is  the 
very  early  occurrence  of  rapid  and  vigorous  multiplication 
of  the  secondary  cells  of  the  flat  end  of  the  bud.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  terminal  cell  of  the  bud  can  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  Where  however  this  was  done  the  form  of 
this  cell  corresponded  with  the  phyllotaxis;  it  was  two- 
edged  in  the  grasses  (Äipcfl/^  cerealey  Phragmifes  arundinacea) 
and  in  species  of  Iris ;  and  often  of  the  same  shape  in  trees 
with  decussate  leaves  {Acer,  Fraxinus,  Cupressus).      Here 
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however  cases  occurred,  though  less  frequently,  of  tri- 
angular upper  surfaces  with  a  very  acute  apical  angle. 
These  irregularities  possibly  depend  upon  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  in  each  intemode  of  a  gradual  transposition,  a 
deviation  of  about  90°,  of  those  septa  of  the  apical  cell  of  the 
bud,  which  are  turned  towards  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 

Trees  with  imperfect  3-numeral  phyllotaxis  always  ex- 
hibited three-sided  apical  cells  with  one  shorter  edge.  In 
Mobinia  Pseudacacia  (phyllotaxis  §)  the  following  measure- 
ments occurred : — 


The  baie  of  the  triangUi. 

9.9288  m.iD.m. 
10.121 
'9.875 


One  of  the  Bidet. 

15.4448  =  1 : 1.5S5 
16.2936  =  1  :  1.68SI 
15.9975  =  1  :  1.62 


Mean 


5F  1  :  1.634 


This  result  corresponds  as  nearly  ^^ith  the  relation  re- 
quired by  calculation,  viz.  1 :  1*618,  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  the  errors  in  measurement  likely  to  arise  from 
the  minuteness  of  the  objects.  Even  if  the  first  of  the 
above  measurements  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  apical  cell  between  two  divisions,  it  w  ould 
only  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  correction  of  about  ^^ 
millimeter  in  the  first,  and  the  same  in  the  second  (where 
the  proportion  is  too  large),  in  order  to  make  the  observed 
measurements  correspond  with  the  calculated  ones. 

The  following  are  farther  measurements  of  apical  cells : — 


FiHUs  Jbiet^  phyllotaxis  ^^  turned  to 
the  right 


»9 
99  M 


99 


»I  M 

}|  turned  to 

the  right 

Pinui  BaUamea,  phyllotaxis  -f^  turned 
to  the  right 


»9 


»I 
9> 


99 


Zamia  longifolia,  phyllotaxis  ^V  turned 
to  the  right 


Base. 


13.79 
15.8569 


14.6174 


13.8451 
14.3416 
13.6422 

27.58 


Side. 


18.7544 
21.5124 

20.4192 

19.0302 

19.488 

18.4615 

38.612 


Behtioiiof 
the  two. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1.36 
1.3566 


s  1 : 1.397 
=  1  : 1.376 


1.359 
1.363 


=  1  :  1.4 
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The  first  division — at  right  angles  to  the  free  outer  sur- 
face— of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  of  Jspidium  filix-mas 
and  A.  spinulosum  is  produced  sometimes  by  a  septum 
parallel  to  the  front  surface,  i.  e.,  the  surface  by  which  the 
cell  of  the  second  degree  is  connected  with  the  cell  of  the  first 
degree  (PI.  XXVII,  fig.  2,  PI.  XXXII,  fig.  4),  and  some- 
times  by  a  longitudinal  septum  meeting  the  front  wall  at  an 
angle  of  about  70°  (PI.  XXVII,  fig.  1).  In  the  former 
case  the  second  mode  of  division  follows  upon  the  first,  in 
the  latter  case  the  first  mode  of  division  follows  upon  the 
second ;  the  final  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
further  divisions  of  the  cells  of  the  terminal  bud  are  subject 
to  not  less  stringent  niles.  The  tendency  to  transform  the 
zigzag  line  of  succession  of  the  generations  of  cells  resulting 
from  each  cell  of  the  second  degree  into  an  uniformly  ascend- 
ing spiral  line,  manifests  itself  especially  in  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  three-jointed  groups  of  cells  which  originate 
in  the  following  manner — the  septum  produced  in  a  cell  of 
the  outer  siuface  is  parallel  to  no  one  of  the  side  walls,  but 
cuts  two  of  the  side  walls  of  the  mother  cell  which  form  an 
edge,  in  such  manner  that  the  latter  is  divided  into  a 
smaller  daughter-cell  with  a  three-sided  outer  wall,  and 
a  larger  cell  with  a  four-sided  outer  wall.  The  latter  cell 
is  divided  again  by  a  septum  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  one  last  formed.  Instead  of  one  cell  of  the  n* 
degree  there  are  now  three :  one  of  the  £+i*^  and  two 
of  ii+2***  degree. 

The  cell-succession  of  the  terminal  bud,  and  the  form  of 
the  terminal  cell  which  is  possibly  the  result  not  the  cause 
of  such  cell-succession,  are  manifestations  of  the  same  power 
of  growth,  by  which  the  arrangement  of  the  fronds  on  the 
axis  is  determined.  After  long  extended  and  often  re- 
peated observations  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  the 
conclusion  will  not  be  premature,  that  the  power  by  which 
the  form  of  the  growing  portions  of  plants  is  determined, 
is  manifested  in  the  details  of  the  cell-midtipUcation  by  so 
much  the  less  in  proportion  as  the  organs  in  question  are 
composed  of  a  greater  number  of  cells.  The  main  direc- 
tions in  which  the  cell-multiplication  takes  place  are  fixed  ; 
the  number  however  and  mode  of  succession  of  the  cell- 

16 
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divisions  in  these  directions  varies   within  rather  wide 
limits.* 

The  younger  portions  of  the  bud  of  A»pidium  ßiiw-mas 
are  enveloped  in  transparent  mucilage  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  all  buds.f  Owing  to  the  very  imperfect  exclusion  of 
the  outer  air  from  the  terminal  bud  of  this  fern,  in  which  the 
punctum  vegetationis  is  only  covered  by  the  connivent 
scales  of  the  older  parts,  this  mucilage  is  often  partly  dried 
up,  and  forms  a  structureless  membrane,  granular  on  the 
outside,  covering  the  top  of  the  bud ;  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  is  seen  on  the  youngest  parts  of  the  fronds  of 
Anthoceros.  J  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  top  of 
the  bud  it  is  necessary  to  remove  this  membrane,  which  is 
a  laborious  and  uncertain  operation. 

The  small  scales  (whose  development  differs  in  no  essen- 
tial particidars  from  that  of  the  simuar  organs  in  Nipho- 
bdm  rupe^tris  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer),  make 
their  appearance  on  the  terminal  bud  very  far  above  the 
point  at  which  the  cellular  increase  of  the  stem  in  thickness 
terminates,  but  never  above  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
youngest  fix)nd  (PL  XXVI,  fig.  14 ;  PL  XXXII,  fig.  4). 
This  holds  good  in  Aspidium  as  well  as  in  Pteris,  Poly- 
podium,  &c.  According  to  Nägeli's  definition  of  leaves 
and  hairs,  ^  the  scales  would  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
former,  as  I  also  formerly  assumed  to  be  the  case.||  On 
the  other  hand  a  conclusive   method    of   distinguishing 

*  This  conclasion  is  the  same  as  that  which  I  arrired  at  on  a  former  occa- 
sion from  obserrations  on  Isoetes  (see  vol.  ii  of  the  '  Abhandl.  der  K.  Sachs. 
Qes.  d.  Wv^*  p.  161).  The  statement  there  made,  that  all  the  septa— turned 
in  one  of  the  three  directions— of  the  apical  cells  of  the  three-furrowed  Isoeteae 
are  at  right  angles  to  a  ])lane  passing  through  that  indentation  of  the  stem 
which  is  nearest  to  them,  is  too  positive  and  general.  Neyertheless  the  obser- 
Tations,  the  nnraber  of  which  was  limited  by  the  paucity  of  the  materials, 
certainly  ihow,  that  all  the  sepia  seen  were  turned  towards  one  of  the  indenta- 
tions ;  no  one  of  them  was  turned  towards  the  space  intermediate  between  two 
indentations.  This  fact  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  high  ratios  of  the 
nnmben  rtpresentiDg  the  pnyUotaxia  of  those  species  of  Isoetes. 

t  See  '  Ver|^  Unters.,'  p.  83,  note. 

i  See  '  Vergl.  Unters.,'  Fl  i,  figs.  8,  9. 

{  *  Zeitsdir.  f.  Wiss.  Botanik.,'  Heft  3, 4,  p.  185.  The  leaf  is  formed  on  the 
outside  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  close  under  the  apical  cell,  before  the  growth  iu 

thickness  by  pcnphcral  cell-formation  is  ended The  hair, 

ftc,  is  formea  on  the  outside  on  an  epidermal  cell  by  growth  of  the  latter  after 
the  termination  of  the  peripheral  celi-formation. 

I  'Veigl,Unter8^'p.87. 
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between  the  two  is  arrived  at,  if  the  diflPereiiee  between 
hairs  and  leaves  is  sought  for  in  the  facts  that  the  youngest 
hairs  are  never  seen  below  the  first  visible  rudiments  of  the 
leaves,  and  that  leaf-formation  on  the  axis  always  precedes 
the  formation  of  hairs.  By  trusting  to  these  characters  the 
observer  will  never  be  in  doubt,  in  any  case  where  the  axis 
of  the  plant  exhibits  both  these  forms  of  appendicular 
organs.  The  scales  of  ferns  therefore,  as  well  as  the  hairs  in 
the  buds  of  mosses  and  liverworts,  fall  under  the  definition 
of  hairs,  and  the  fronds  consequently  under  that  of  leaves.* 

The  formation  of  a  frond  commences  thus — one  of  the 
superficial  cells  of  the  terminal  bud,  distant  from  the  next 
older  frond  by  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  frond-arrange- 
ment increases  in  size,  and  becomes  arched  outwards  in  a 
papillate  manner  (PI.  XXVII,  fig.  4 ;  PI.  XXXII,  fig.  4). 
In  this  cell  there  commences  a  series  of  divisions  which  are 
repeated  continually  in  the  apical  cell  by  means  of  septa 
turned  to  the  right  and  left  towards  the  future  margins 
of  the  frond.  The  secondary  cells  multiply  in  all  three 
directions  more  vigorously  on  the  hind  surface  of  the 
frond,  so  that  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  somewhat 
slender  cone  bent  over  towards  the  fore  part.  Septa  are 
now  produced  in  the  apical  cell,  turned  towards  the  fore 
and  hind  surfaces  of  the  frond,  and  alternating  with  others 
turned  towards  the  lateral  margins.  The  further  formation 
of  the  frond,  the  development  of  its  blade,  takes  place  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  in  Pterin  aquUina. 

In  the  mature  plant  of  Aspidium  filix^moB  roots  (as  we 
have  abready  said)  are  no  longer  formed  on  the  stem  itself, 
but  exclusively  on  the  protuberant  swollen  portion  of  the 

*  Tvo  of  the  main  groancb  fonnerlj  adduced  to  prove  that  the  scales  were 
of  the  nature  of  leaves,  and  the  fronds  of  the  nature  of  branches,  have  been 
set  aside.  Eunze's  statement,  that  the  delicate  bodies,  resembling  the  fronds 
of  Trichomanes,  found  at  the  base  of  the  stipes  of  Hemitelia  eapeum  are 
transformed  scales,  is  erroneous,  as  has  been  already  observed.  Thejjr  have 
nothing  in  common  with  scales  as  mav  be  seen  at  once  bjr  the  examination 
even  of  a  dead  stem.  The  course  of  the  vascular  bundle  within  them  is  con- 
clusive to  show  that  they  have  been  formed  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  frond, 
even  before  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  blade  of  the  latter.  I 
have  latterly  arrived  at  a  very  clear  view  of  the  growth  in  the  Ophio^losses.  I 
formerly  thought  that  it  must  be  considered  to  consist  of  a  successive  series  of 
adventitious  buds.  I  now  find  that  the  Ophioglosseae  agree  essentially  with  the 
Polypodiaoe». 
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stipes.  They  originate  here  from  the  vascular  bundles 
which  run  on  the  hind  side  of  the  stipes,  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  ridges  of  the  latter.  Usually  two  roots  are 
formed  on  each  stipes.  Every  longitudinal  and  transverse 
section  of  the  root-cell  of  the  first  degree  appears  triangular. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  low  three-sided  pyramid.  It  divides 
by  means  of  a  concave  septum  turned  towards  its  shghtly 
convex  basal  surface,  and  by  this  means  lenticular  cells  are 
formed,  each  of  which  becomes  the  mother-cell  of  two  of 
the  cap-shaped  cellular  layers  of  the  root-cap.  The  len- 
ticular cell  divides  by  longitudinal  septa  into  four  cells 
standing  cross-wise  (PI.  XXVII,  fig.  10),  after  which  trans- 
verse septa  are  formed.  In  the  middle  of  the  circular 
cellular  layer,  the  further  division  by  longitudinal  septa 
occurs  more  rapidly  and  more  frequently  than  at  the  edges, 
by  which  means  the  cellular  surface  assumes  its  cap-like 
shape.  Between  the  older  of  these  cellidar  layers,  whose 
outer  walls  become  very  much  thickened,  intercellular 
spaces  filled  with  air  make  their  appearance ;  this  is  the 
first  commencement  of  the  falling  off  of  the  cellular  layers 
of  the  root-cap,  which  decay  by  degrees  from  the  outside. 
Each  division  which  is  produced  by  means  of  a  concave 
septum  turned  towards  the  basal  surface  of  the  cell  of  the 
first  degree,  is  followed  by  three  divisions  of  the  latter,  by 
means  of  septa  successively  parallel  to  each  of  its  three 
lateral  surfaces.  The  three  cells  of  the  second  degree  thus 
formed,  and  which  stand  in  a  triangle,  divide  by  means  of 
longitudinal  and  transverse  septa,  the  division  being  more 
active  in  that  portion  of  them  which  is  more  distant  from 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  root.  The  short-celled  tissue 
here  formed  becomes  the  cortical  layer,  whose  early  growth 
is  afterwards  overtaken  by  the  rapid  longitudinal  expansion 
of  the  axile  cellidar  tissue  of  the  root  during  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  latter  into  the  central  vascular  bundle.* 

It  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  that  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  stem  olAspidiumfUx-maa  divides  by  true  forking  of  the 

*  In  consequence  of  my  having  examined  seeiions  which  were  not  truly 
axile,  I  was  led  to  assame  that  the  lenticular  cells  of  the  interior  of  the  root  of 
Equitetum  varieaaium  {*  Vergl.  Unters.,'  pi.  xviii,  üg,  3),  as  well  as  the  primary 
oella  of  one  of  the  layers  of  tne  root-cap,  were  root^^ells  of  the  first  degree. 
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punctum  vegetationis.  The  multiplication  of  shoots  by 
means  of  adventitious  buds  is  proportionably  more  frequent. 
These  buds  always  originate  on  the  back  of  the  stipes,  at 
the  place  where  the  protuberant  swelling  of  the  latter  passes 
off  into  the  more  slender  upper  portion.  After  the  removal 
from  the  stipes  of  the  thick  covering  of  scales,  the  earliest 
conditions  of  the  adventitious  buds  may  be  seen  in  the  form 
of  a  disk  surrounded  by  an  annular  furrow  and  having  a 
slight  protuberance  at  its  middle  point  which  represents  the 
apex  of  the  new  axis  in  process  of  formation.  Somewhat 
later,  other  protuberances,  being  the  rudiments  of  fronds, 
are  seen,  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  central  one  (PI. 
XXVII,  fig.  5).  Whilst  on  the  mother-plant  the  new 
shoot  begins  to  send  forth  roots  independently  (PI.  XXVII, 
fig.  6).  The  vascular  bundles  which  pass  to  it  from  the 
vascular  bundles  of  the  frond  on  which  it  is  produced, 
unite  at  its  place  of  attachment  so  as  to  form  a  closed 
ring  from  wnich  their  distribution  in  knots  answering  to 
the  insertions  of  the  fronds  commences  (PL  XXVII,  fig.  7). 
Such  adventitious  buds  are  formed  on  vigorous  plants  in 
fertile  habitats  at  about  every  twelfth  frond,  and  much  more 
frequently  in  plants  growing  in  dry  situations.* 

Aspidium  spimdosum  comports  it^lf  in  all  its  parts  like 
Aspidium  filiw-mas.  The  adventitious  buds  are  here  met 
with  very  near  the  base  of  the  stipes.  The  scales  bear  at 
their  apices,  and  frequently  also  on  the  teeth  of  the  margin, 
very  swollen,  oval,  or  pear-shaped  cells  with  mucilaginous 
contents ;  a  phenomenon  which  is  also  seen  in  Aspidium 
Oreopteris,  Asplenium  fiUx-femina,  Struthiopteris  germanica 
and  other  ferns. 

Asplenium ßliX'femina;  Asplenium  'Bellangeri;  Struthiop- 
teris  germanica  ;  Nephrolepis  unduiata ;  NepArolepis  splen- 
dens, — The  above-named  ferns  agree  entirely  in  the  principal 
features  of  vegetation,  viz.,  in  the  form  and  mode  of  midti- 
plication  of  the  cells  of  the  terminal  bud ;  in  the  position  of 
the  frond-cells  of  the  first  degree  with  regard  to  the  apical 
cell  of  the  terminal  bud  ;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 

*  It  18  probable  that  Sclileideo  Lad  thede  buds  in  view  wben  be  spoke  of 
this  fern  as  baying  axillary  buds  ('  Grundzüge '  2  Aufl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  87),  vbicb 
in  JspidiumßliX'WuUt  as  in  all  European  ferns,  are  absolutely  unknown. 
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vascular  bundles  in  the  stem.      Aapleniutn  ßlix-femina  is 
distinguishable  by  the  more  slender  form  of  the  terminal 
bud,  the  growth  of  which  in  thickness  terminates  at  the 
fourth  set  of  cells,  (reckoning  downwards  and  sideways  from 
the  apical  cell),  the  produce  of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  second 
degree,  so  that  the  frond-less  apex  of  the  stem  is  elevated 
considerably  above  the  earliest  rudiments   of  the  fronds 
(PL  XXXIII,  fig.  2).     A  further  pectdiarity  of  this  plant  is 
that  only  one  vascular  bundle  enters  each  stipes  from  the 
upper  angle  of  each  knot  of  vascular  bundles.     For  a  con- 
siderable distance  this  bundle  is  simple;  it  then  divides 
into  two,  and  fmrther  up  into  several  strings.     The  status 
which  in  Aspidium  filiw-mas  only  occurs  whilst  the  plant  is 
young,  that  is  to  say  only  in  the  one  year  old  plant,  is  main- 
tained here  during  its  whole  life.      Underneath  the  place 
where  the  vascular  bundle  of  the  stipes  exhibits  its  first 
ramification,  one  root  is  normally  produced;  each  frond 
has  only  one,  which  is  developed  in  a  plane  passing  through 
the  median  line  of  the  frond.     This  circumstance  greatly 
facilitates  the  investigation  of  the  earUest  stages.     In  well- 
made  longitudinal  sections,  close  outside  the  rudimentary 
vascular  bundle  of  the  frond,  there  may  be  seen  the  primary 
cell  of  the  appurtenant  root,  by  the  midtiphcation  of  which  in 
the  manner  point;ed  out  in  Aspidium ßlix-masy  the  root-cap 
and  the  permanent  cylindrical  portion  of  the  root  are  pro- 
duced (PI.  XXXIII,  figs.  4,  5).   The  tissue  of  both  hfdves 
of  the  growing  root,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  root-cap,  are, 
whilst  in  this  early  state,  in  intimate  parenehymatal  con- 
nexion with  the  cortical  cells  of  the  stipes.      Afterwards, 
shortly  before  breaking  forth  from  the  hind  surface  of  the 
stipes^  the  boundary  between  the  root-cap  and  the  cells  be- 
fore it  becomes  sharply  defined  (PL  XXXIII,  fig.  6)  with- 
out however  any  rupture  of  the  tissue,  or  the  appearance  of 
any  inter-cellular  space.     The  few  cellular  layers  of  the 
stipes  anterior  to  the  apex  of  the  young  root,  are  gradually 
displaced   and   dissolved,  not  broken  through ;  the  cuff- 
like  margin,  which  is  formed  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
mother-portion  of  the  plant,  and  which  is  so  remarkable  on 
the  adventitious  roots  of  many  Monocotyledons,  is  wanting 
here. 
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Adventitious  buds  are  very  rare  in  Asplenium  filix- 
femina;  it  would  seem  that  they  never  occur  when  the 
plant  is  growing  naturally.  However  at  the  base  of  the 
stipes  of  a  frond  which  had  been  torn  off  and  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  closed  bottle  in  moist  air,  I  saw  adventitious  buds 
produced  underneath  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  roots 
(PL  XXXIII,  fig.  1).  On  the  other  hand  the  forking  of 
the  apex  of  the  stem  by  division  of  the  fix)nd-less  terminal 
bud  is  in  this  fern  quite  a  normal  process ;  it  is  the  usual 
asexual  mode  of  multiplication  of  the  plant  which  it  would 
seem  occurs  at  tolerably  regular  intervals.  The  observer 
will  seldom  fail  to  find  the  bifurcation  of  the  stem  in  old 
plants;  specimens  often  occur  with  from  four  to  nine 
heads. 

In  Struthiopteria  germanica  *  the  formation  of  numerous 
adventitious  shoots  is  added  to  the  other  peculiarities  already 
mentioned.!  As  in  Aspidium  spinuloaum,  they  originate 
on  the  outside,  at  the  base  of  the  stipes,  close  above  its  in- 
sertion into  the  stem.  The  first  conamencement  of  their 
formation  occurs  unusually  early,  long  before  that  of  the 
blade  of  the  &ond.  In  their  first  development  they  are 
directed  obliquely  downwards  (PI.  XXXIII,  figs.  7,  8). 

The  copious  production  of  adventitious  buds  on  all  parts, 
even  on  the  ramification  of  the  blade  of  the  frond,  is  very 
remarkable  in  Asplenium  BeUaiigen.  The  mode  of  develop- 
ment is  essentially  the  same  as  m^Ayndium  filiw-mas. 
Here  also  the  new  shoots  do  not  originate  in  the  interior  of 
the  tissue  of  that  portion  of  the  plant  winch  produces  them, 
but  outside,  on  its  outer  surface. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  species  of  Nephrolepis  send 
forth  long  thin  runners,  whose  ends,  in  NepArolepis  undu^ 
lata  and  N.  tuöerosa,  swell  into  knobs,  f  The  stolons 
originate  from  adventitious  buds,  which  are  produced 
apparently  on  the  stem,  at  that  part  of  the  base  of  the 
frond  which  amalgamates  with,  and  forms  a  bark  to  the 
stem  (PL  XXXIV,  fig.  8).  The  runners  are  one  third  of  a 
line  thick,  and  sparingly  clothed  with  pale  yellow  scales ; 

*  On  the  distribution  of  the  yascular  bandies,  see  Schacht, '  Pflansenzelle,' 
PI.  XV,  fifr  3—6. 
+  See  Braun,  •  Veriüngunj?,'  p.  115. 
J  Kunrc,  'Bot.  Zeit.,'  1849,  p.  881. 
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they  root  here  and  there,  and  are  traversed  by  a  vascular 
bundle.  The  apical  cell  of  the  terminal  bud  is  always 
two-sided  in  N.  undulata.  On  the  thicker  stolons  of 
N.  splendens  it  appears  to  be  frequently  three-sided.  In 
N.  undulata  it  first  assumes  this  form  when  the  apex  of  the 
runner  begins  to  form  a  knob.  Within  the  swelUng  mass 
of  parenchyma  the  central  vascular  bundle,  which  has 
hitherto  been  simple,  becomes  branched  (PI.  XXXIV, 
fig.  1).  The  bundles  are  henceforth  arranged  in  a  circle 
concentrical  with  the  periphery  of  the  knob. 

As  far  as  my  obser\^ations  extend,  the  vegetation  of 
the  terminal  bud  ceases  with  the  complete  formation  of 
the  knob,  which  is  about  an  inch  long.*  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  admits  of  the  observation  of  their  mode  of 
cell-multiplication,  if  followed  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  end  of  the  stem  of  Aspidium  filiw-mas.  The  con- 
tents of  the  cells,  as  well  as  those  of  the  numerous  rudi- 
ments of  withering  scales  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
become  transparent.  The  knob  sends  forth  fresh  adventiti- 
ous buds,  which  originate  in  numbers  on  its  lateral  surfaces 

I  (PI.  XXXIV,  fig.  2).     Soon  after  the  development  of  these 

[  shoots  the  knob  decays. 

^  Poly  podium^  Niphobolua. — The   species   of  Niphobolus, 

which  I  have  examined  [N.  rupeslris  m\A  N.  c/iinensis),  as 
well  as  several  foreign  species  of  Polypodium  {aureum^puncta- 
tum,  cymatodes),  aU  exhibited  the  two-edged  form  of  apical 

i  cell  answering  to  the  bi-linear  frond-arrangement.    In  Poly-- 

!  podium  vulgare  it  was  otherwise.    Here  the  terminal  bud, 

when  viewed  from  above,  exhibits  sometimes  the  form  of  the 
cell  of  the  first  degree  and  the  arrangement  of  its  next  deriva- 
tives as  in  Aspidium  filix-mas  (PL  XXXIV,  fig.  C) ;  some- 
times (and  most  frequently)  the  two-edged  form  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  apical  cell  (PI.  XXXIV,  fig.  5) ;  sometimes 
forms  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  intermediate  between 
the  two,  inasmuch  as  the  free  outer  wall  of  the  cell  of  the 
first  degree  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  whose  sides  are 
more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the  base.  Deviations 
from  the  typical  bi-Kncar  frond-arrangement  are  not  un- 

•  This  is  opposed  to  Eonze's  statement.    He  describes  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  apex  of  the  bad,  1.  c.,  p.  882. 
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common  in  this  species.  They  occur  very  frequently  in 
plants  which  grow  in  places  having  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  moisture,  as  is  the  case  usually  in  an  open 
plain.  The  frond-arrangement  oscillates  unsteadily  be- 
tween ^  and  ^.  Similar  deviations  occur  in  Polypodium 
Bryopteris. 

The  walls,  by  whose  appearance  in  the  first  cell  of  the 
rudimentary  frond  the  formation  of  the  stipes  commences, 
are  radial,  not  tangential  to  the  axis  of  the  stem  (PI. 
XXXIV,  fig,  4),  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  those  of 
Aspidium  filix-mas^  and  diflfering  from  those  of  Pteris 
aquilina.  At  the  slender  ends  of  the  stems  of  Niphobolus 
rupestria  and  N.  splendens,  the  development  of  the  scales 
may  be  very  conveniently  traced.  This  development  takes 
place  at  some  little  distance  underneath  the  apical  cell  of 
the  stem.  The  formation  of  the  scales  begins  at  a  distance 
of  eight  cells  from  the  top,  reckoning  downwards,  by  the 
formation  of  a  papillate  protuberance  of  the  free  outer  wall 
of  a  cell  of  the  circumference  (PL  XXXII,  fig.  9).  The  pro- 
tuberance is  soon  cut  oif  from  the  original  cell-cavity  by  a 
transverse  septum.  The  appearance  of  a  new  transverse 
septum  then  divides  the  cell,  which  is  already  much  fiattened 
laterally,  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  cell  (PL  XXXII,  fig.  10). 
Repeated  transverae  divisions,  not  only  of  the  apical  cell, 
but  also  of  the  interstitial  cells  (PL  XXXII,  figs.  11,  12), 
transform  the  rudiment  of  the  frond  into  a  short  series  of 
low  cells  with  an  elliptical  basal  surface.  The  phenomena 
which  become  visible  from  these  divisions,  and  especially 
the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  pnmary  nucleus  of  the  divid- 
ing cell  and  the  appearance  of  two  new  nuclei  in  its  place, 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  are  observed  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  hairs  of  phaenogamous 
plants  (PL  XXXII,  fig  11). 

The  cells  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  young  frond  now 
divide  by  longitudinal  septa  which  coincide  with  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  frond.  These  longitudinal  septa  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  frond,  like  the  walls  of 
almost  all  the  cells  which  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
scales  of  ferns.  The  division  progresses  from  the  base 
of  the  frx)nd  towards  its  apex,  extending  in  Niphobolus  ru- 
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pestria  to  about  the  sixth,  in  N.  splendens  as  far  as  the 
third  cell  from  the  apex,  reckoning  backwards.  The  upper- 
most cells  of  the  frond,  those  into  which  the  above  division 
does  not  extend,  now  expand  considerably  lengthwise, 
the  expansion  commences  with  the  apical  cell  and  the 
others  follow  step  by  step  (PL  XXXII,  figs.  13,  14).  The 
termination  of  the  multiplication  of  these  cells  is  mani- 
fested by  the  thickening  of  their  walls,  and  by  their  con- 
tents becoming  transparent.  On  the  other  hand  a  partial, 
very  considerable  multipUcation,  ensues  in  the  remaining 
celk  of  the  frond.  It  is  most  considerable  in  the  cells  at 
the  base,  where  the  divisions  by  means  of  septa  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  frond  are  most  fre- 
quently repeated,  alternating  with  divisions  parallel  to 
such  axis.  The  activity  of  the  cell-multiplication  dimi- 
nishes continuously  towards  the  apex  of  the  frond.  The 
divisions  first  cease  in  the  cells  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
frond,  which  become  elongated  at  the  earliest  period  and  to 
the  greatest  extent.  The  division  of  the  cells  of  the 
frond  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis, 
appears  not  to  be  contemporaneous  ;  it  is  repeated  oftener, 
and  'extends  nearer  to  the  apex  of  the  frond  in  one  longitu- 
dinal moiety  of  the  fix)nd  than  in  the  other  (PL  XXXIII, 
fig.  8). 

Owing  to  the  gradual  increase  in  breadth  of  the  base  of  the 
frond,  its  cells  in  Niphobolm  rupestrisy  Nephrolepis  splendens, 
and  Polypodium  aureum,  do  not  amalgamate  with  the  cells 
of  the  circiunference  of  the  stem  with  which  they  are  in 
contact.  The  place  of  attachment  of  the  frond  does  not 
become  wider,  and  moreover  consists,  even  when  the  frond 
is  perfected,  of  only  two  cells,  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  division  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  septum  of  the 
undermost  cell  of  the  rudiment  of  the  frond.  The  cells 
of  the  free  margin  of  the  base  of  the  frond  multiply  actively 
in  many  species  (as  for  instance  in  Niphobolm  rupestris 
and  iV.  splendens),  through  division  by  means  of  septa 
parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  circumference;  those  cells 
which  adjoin  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  frond  and  the 
angle  of  the  lateral  margins  multiplying  less  actively  than 
those  between  them.    The  base  of  the  frond  thus  becomes 
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heart-shaped.  The  cells  of  the  place  of  attachment,  and 
often  also  those  near  it,  divide,  when  the  frond  is  almost 
perfect,  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
frond  (PL  XXXIV,  fig.  7).  The  cells  of  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  leaf  often  grow  into  dehcate  Httle  teeth,  which  are 
usually  curved  backwards. 

Scales  which  run  through  all  the  stages  of  development 
here  represented  are  found  not  only  on  the  principal  axis 
of  the  plant  but  also  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  frond.  In 
the  greater  number  of  ferns  the  bases  of  the  fronds  exhibit 
scales  at  least  in  their  youth.  The  arrangement  of  the 
scales  both  on  the  principal  axes  and  on  the  fronds  is 
governed  by  well-defined  rules.*  The  reason  why  the 
arrangement  is  often  undistinguishable  on  the  fronds  is 
that  after  the  last  important  longitudinal  expansion  of  the 
stipes  individual  scales  fall  oS  abnormally  much  earlier  than 
the  neighbouring  ones. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  Polypodium  vulgare  scales  are 
found  whose  almost  circular  form  indicates  the  tendency  to 
assume  the  shape  of  a  shield  which  is  ultimately  arrived  at 
by  the  exuberant  growth  of  the  hinder  margin,  in  which 
growth  those  daughter-cells  take  part  which  are  derived 
from  the  primary  cell,  which  after  numerous  divisions  by 
means  of  longitudinal  septa  has  become  the  attachment-cell 
(PL  XXXIV,  fig.  7). 

The  separation  of  the  vascular  bundles  from  the  rest  of 
the  tissue  of  the  stem,  and  the  formation  of  roots  from 
them,  take  place  as  in  Aspidium  and  Pteris.  In  Poly* 
podium  vulgare^  as  in  Polypodium  aureum,  the  vascular  bun- 
dles run  off  into  a  cyhndrical  annular  net  of  meshes,  which 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  insertions  of  the  fronds,  f 

PlcUycerium  Aldcorne. — The  first  frond  of  the  germ- 
plant  is  erect  and  fleshy,  having  the  shape  of  a  spatula, 
and  being  slightly  bent  over  behind.  It  is  clothed  with 
the  stellate  hairs  characteristic  of  the  plant,  and  has  but 
few  scales.     The  latter  are  more  abundant  on  the  young 

*  Tor  instance,  on  the  principal  axis  and  fronds  of  Niphobolus  ehinensU  the 
arrangement  is  f^.  The  regularity  of  the  arrangement  is  beautifully  shown  on 
the  prociunbent  stem  of  Polypodium  aureum  by  the  little  depressions,  of  which 
each  one  indicates  the  place  wnere  a  scale  has  been  attached. 

t  See  v.  Mohl,  «Yermisohte  SohriOen,'  p.  115. 
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stem,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  rapid  development, 
especially  in  thickness,  even  in  the  early  youth  of  the 
plant.  The  fronds  which  follow  the  first  frond  differ 
remarkably  in  form,  direction,  and  structure.  Their 
outline  is  circular  or  rcniform ;  they  are  developed  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  bending  backwards  and  downwards 
to  such  an  extent  from  the  point  of  attachment,  that  they 
touch  the  base  of  the  plant.  Their  thickness  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  upright  frond ;  their  vascular  bundles  lie,  not  in 
one,  but  in  two  planes  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the  frond. 
These  bundles  form  two  many-meshed  nets,  one  close  under 
the  upper  side,  and  the  other  immediately  above  the  lower 
side  of  the  frond ;  the  two  net-works  are  united  in  many 
places  by  frequent  ramifications  which  pass  through  the 
mass  of  the  frond  in  a  transverse  direction. 

When  the  plant  has  attained  a  certain  amount  of  vigour, 
erect  fronds  are  again  formed,  which  hang  over  gracefully, 
and  exhibit  slightly  spreading  forks  upon  which  spo- 
rangia sometimes  appear.  After  six  or  eight  such  erect 
fronds  have  been  produced,  a  pair  of  simple  fronds  is  de- 
veloped, one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
stem.  These  latter  fronds  curve  downwards.  All  the 
fronds,  as  well  the  thick  flat  recurved  ones  as  also  those 
which  are  slender  and  erect,  are  arranged  accurately  in  two 
lines ;  this  is  seen  clearly  by  cutting  through  the  fronds  as 
far  back  as  the  primary  place  of  attachment.  The  direction 
of  the  frond-arrangement,  judged  by  reference  to  the  mode 
of  succession  of  two  neighbouring  flat  fronds,  is  sometimes 
to  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left.  A  bud  is  usually 
formed  deep  down  on  the  hinder  side  of  the  stipes  of  each 
of  the  erect  fronds.  This  bud,  when  laid  bare  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  flat  frond  which  forms  a  thick  covering  over 
it,  becomes  developed  into  an  independent  plant. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  part  which  the  thick 
recurved  fronds  play  in  the  economy  of  the  plant.  They 
prevent  the  drying  up  of  the  place  of  growth.  The  thick 
covering  which  they  form  causes  that  portion  of  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  upon  w^hich  the  fern  grows,  to  be 
retentive  of  moisture.  Those  species  of  the  same  genus 
whose  fronds  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, — thus 
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forming  a  wide  covering  over  the  places  of  attachment  of 
the  older  fronds  and  the  ground  beneath  as  in  Platycerium 
grande^ — are  entirely  devoid  of  the  irregularly-shaped, 
fleshy,  recurved  frond. 

The  vascular  bundles  of  the  horizontal  stem  are  arranged 
in  a  simple  circle  (PI.  XXXIV,  figs.  8,  9) ;  they  form  on 
the  upper  side  a  polygonal  net,  and  on  the  under  side  a 
net  with  very  narrow,  parallel  meshes.  The  arrangement 
of  the  meshes  in  both  nets  is  shown  in  PI.  XXXIV,  figs. 
10,  11.  The  vascular  bundles  pass  to  the  fronds  from 
the  angles  of  the  meshes  of  the  upper  side.  These  bun- 
dles anastomose  frequently  in  the  cortical  layer  of  the  upper 
side  of  the  stem.  The  vascidar  bundles  of  the  roots  originate 
at  the  upper  and  lower  terminal  points  of  the  narrow 
meshes  of  the  under  side  of  the  stem,  the  roots  themselves 
being  arranged  in  transverse  rows.  Roots  very  frequently 
penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  decayed  flat  fronds, 
where  they  ramify  considerably. 

The  cortical  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
central  vascidar  bundle  of  the  root,  exhibits  an  anatomical 
peculiarity,  having  a  remarkable  analogy  with  what  is  seen 
in  the  epiphytal  Orchids  and  the  Aroideae.  The  walls  of 
its  cells,  which  become  brown  at  an  early  period,  are 
thickened  by  a  net-work  of  filaments.  Narrow  flat  de- 
pressions are  seen  between  the  very  delicate  threads  of  the 
net  (PI.  XXXIV,  figs.  12,  12*).  The  outermost  cellular 
layer  of  the  root  of  Platycerium,  from  which  rootlets  are 
emitted,  has  the  depressions,  but  not  the  reticulate  threads. 

The  apical  cell  of  the  end  of  the  stem  of  Platycerium 
alcicorne  is  two-edged,  having  the  form  of  a  strongly-com- 
pressed cone.  The  arrangement  of  the  suiTounding  cells 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the 
terminal  bud  is  brought  about  by  the  continuously  repeated 
fonnation  in  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  of  septa  inclined  in 
two  opposite  directions.  A  parabolical  line  drawn  through 
the  middle  point  of  the  places  of  insertion  of  all  the  younger 
fronds,  cuts  the  upper  surface  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem, 
not  in  its  shortest  but  in  its  longest  diameter.  The  top 
cells  of  the  young  fronds  have  their  edges,  and  not  their 
surfaces,  turned  towards  the  ends  of  the  stem,  whose  apical 
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cell  turns  its  own  edges  towards  them.  These  facts  are 
directly  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  Pteris  aquilina,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  agree  with  what  takes  place  in  the 
Polypodieae. 

Marattia  Cicuta/olia* — The  flat  terminal  bud  of  this 
fern  exhibits,  when  viewed  from  above,  a  three-sided  apical 
cell  as  in  Aspidium  ßliw-mas.  ,  Longitudinal  sections  show 
a  very  oblique  arraneement  of  the  side  walls  of  the  apical 
cell  and  of  the  neighbouring  cells.  The  rudiments  of  the 
yoimg  fronds  surround  the  flat  conical  end  of  the  stem  in 
a  spinü.  The  latest  formed  have  the  appearance  of  sharply 
conical  protuberances  of  cellular  tissue  flattened  in  front, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  first  rudiments  of  the  fronds 
of  the  larger  Polypodiaceae. 

In  consequence  of  its  increased  longitudinal  growth  the 
top  of  the  young  frond  bends  over  in  front.  During  this 
process  the  stipula  makes  its  appearance,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  the  fore  surface  of  the  young  frond,  in  the  shape 
of  a  transverse  protuberance  (PI.  XXXIII,  fig.  1 1).  Shortly 
afterwards  a  membranous  cellular  mass  grows  in  a  forward 
direction  out  of  each  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  frond.  Those  surfaces  of  the  two  cellular  masses 
which  are  turned  towards  the  protuberance  of  the  fore-side, 
amalgamate  with  the  side  margins  of  the  latter  (PI. 
XXXIII,  figs,  11,  12).  The  fore  margins  of  the  two 
lateral  lobes  of  the  stipula  remain  free.  In  consequence  of 
their  rapid  further  development  they  almost  entirely  en- 
velope the  younger  portions  of  the  stem-bud.  In  the 
mean  time  the  upper  margins  of  the  two  lateral  portions  of 
the  stipula  grow  rapidly  and  vigorously  upwards  and  back- 

*  De  Yriese  and  Hartings  Monograph  of  the  Marattiacete  (Lejde  et  Dussel- 
dorf, 1853,  pp.  49  and  61)  contains  statements  as  to  the  deyelopment  of  the 
fronds  of  the  Marattiace«,  which,  if  correct',  show  that  the  process  is  very 
peculiar.  It  is  there  said,  "  The  formation  of  each  frond  is  preceded  by  that 
of  its  Ferula.  ...  It  covers  eren  the  younger  fronds  partially.  .  .  . 
The  cellular  protuberance,  in  the  form  of  wliich  tJie  younger  frond  makes  its 
appearance  laterally  near  the  terminal  bud,  consists  in  An^iopteris  originally  of 
cells  of  equal  size,  and  of  equal  capacity  for  multiplication.  The  outer  cells 
grow  and  multiply  more  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  which  they  separate  from 
the  inner  ones.  The  former  constitutes  the  membranous  portion  of  the  Ferula, 
the  latter  that  of  the  fronds."  My  observations  on  Marattia  cicut^folia,  from 
which  in  this  respect  Angiopteris  certainly  does  not  differ,  lead  to  entirely 
different  conolnsions. 
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wards.     They  assume  a  cap-like  form,  and  laying  hold 
of  one  another  they  envelope  the  apex  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  frond,  which  now  for  the  first  time  slowly  elongates 
itself  (PI.  XXXIII,  figs.  15-19).     Thus  the  rudimentary 
Perula  is  formed  in  all  its  parts,  but  nevertheless  as  an 
organic  closed  veil:    its  principal  portion,  viz.,  the  two 
membranous  lobes  which  enclose  the  involute  frond,  con- 
sists  of  two  entirely  distinct  moieties    overlapping   one 
another  and  leaving  a  wide  opening  at  the  place  where 
they  impinge  upon  that  part  of  the  stipula  which  has  origi- 
nated from  the  fore  surface  of  the  rudiment  of  the  frond 
(PL  XXXIII,  fig.  19).   Bv  further  development  this  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  stipula  becomes  divided  at  the  upper 
margin  into  two  cellular  surfaces,  one  of  which  is  bent 
backwards  over  the  involute  special  frond,  the  other  for- 
wards over  the  rudiments  of  the  younger  fronds.    By  fur- 
ther advance  in  growth  all  the  parts  of  the  stipula,  especially 
the  basal  portions,  are  developed  to  a  great  degree,  so  as 
to  form  a  tissue  of  considerable  extent,  of  a  dark  red  colour 
on  the  outside  and  rose  red  within,  and  traversed  by  an 
intricate  complication  of  numerous  vascular  bundles  and 
passages   containing  gummy  matter.      The  cells  of  this 
tissue  abound  with  large  starch-grains.     Even  now,  how- 
ever, no  amalgamation  takes  place  an3rwhere  between  the 
hitherto  distinct  portions  of  the  stipula. 

The  development  of  the  scales  and  roots  of  Marattia 
differs  in  no  material  respect  from  that  of  the  Polypodiaceae. 
The  root-cell  of  the  first  degree  appears  three-sidbd  both  in 
a  longitudinal  and  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  root. 

It  is  generally  known  amongst  gardeners  that  fragments 
of  the  fieshy  adventitious  fronds  of  the  Marattiaceae  can  be 
used  to  produce  new  individuals.  In  Marattia  dcutcefolia 
this  mode  of  reproduction  may  be  practised  with  exceeding 
facility.  The  stipules,  even  of  the  most  slender  fronds,  of 
specimens  grown  in  the  same  manner  only  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, may  be  employed  for  the  experiment.  If  these 
stipides  be  cut  into  pieces  about  half  a  square  inch  in  size, 
and  simply  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  adventitious  buds, 
produced  at  some  of  the  numerous  vascular  bundles,  will  be 
seen  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks  to  break  through  the  bark  of 
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the  fragments  of  the  stipules.  The  first  fronds  of  these 
shoots  have  no  lamina ;  they  are  entirely  stipulaeform. 

Development  of  the  fruit  and  spores.  —  Although 
much  variety  exists  in  the  process  of  formation  of  those 
organs  of  ferns  which  surround  and  cover  the  son,  ne- 
vertheless the  development  of  the  capsules  of  the  Poly- 
podiacese  exhibits,  as  far  as  present  observations  extend, 
a  marked  uniformity.  At  the  place  of  attachment  of 
the  sorus  the  rudiments  of  the  capsules  are  developed 
(contemporaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  indusium 
where  the  latter  is  present),  under  the  form  of  short  multi- 
cellular hairs.  The  terminal  cell  of  each  swells  to  a  globular 
form,  and,  by  the  effect  of  a  series  of  cell-divisions,  assumes 
the  form  of  a  body  consisting  of  a  single  central  cell  and 
a  peripheral  cellular  layer.  The  central  cell  is  the  primary 
mother-cell  of  the  spores.  By  division  in  all  three  direc- 
fi  tions  of  space  it  is  transfonned  into  a  globular  mass  of 

j  polyhedral  cells — the  spore-mother-cells — the  walls  of  which 

;.  become  somewhat  thickened.     Whilst  the  internal  cavity  of 

the  young  sporangium  becomes  enlarged  by  the  expansion 
of  the  peripheral  layer,  the  walls  of  the  spore-mother-cells 
swell,  and  the  latter  become  disconnected,  and  assume  a 
globular  form.  They  then  divide  into  four  special -mother- 
cells,  which  in  certain  species  are  situated  at  the  angles 
of  a  tetrahedron,  in  others  are  arranged  in  a  decus- 
)  sate  manner.      A    spore    is   formed    in   each    of    these 

special    mother-cells.      The    membrane    of   the    primary 
'  mother-cell  is  still  existent  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 

ment of  the  individuaUzation  of  the  spore-mother-cells,  and 
can  be  detached  from  the  peripheral  cellular  layer.*  This 
development  of  the  capsule  has  been  observed  by  Schacht, 

*  Schacht,  'Bot.  Zeit.,'  1849,  figs.  6,  7.     The  membrane  of  the  primarj 
mother-cell,  like  those   of  the  mother-cells,  is    somewhat  distended;    tlie 
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latter  appear  to  be  suspended  freely  in  the  former.  Schacht  was  thus  led  to 
assume  tuat  the  mother-cells  originated  by  free  cell-formation  in  the  primary 
mother-cell  (1.  c,  p.  544).     Schach t's  statement  that  the  nucleus  of  eacu 


primary  mother-cell  separates  by  division  into  four  secondary  nuclei,  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  observations  which  I  have  made  upon  Asplenium  filix-femina 
and  Cyttopterit  fragilis.  In  the  former  I  found  at  first  two  secondary  nuclei  in 
the  place  of  the  primary  one,  and  afterwards  four  tertiary  ones  in  the  place  of 
the  secondary  ones.  It  appeared  to  me  that  hero  also  the  dissolution  of  the 
primary  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  preceded  the  formation  of  the  nuclei  in 
oau^ter-ceUs. 
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in  Pteris  seirulata^  Aspleninuin  Petraria,  and  Scolopendrium 
oßcinarum ;  and  by  myself  in  AspL  ßUx-feviina,  and 
Cystopteris  fragilxB.  H.  v.  Mohl,  in  1833,  described 
the  development  of  the  spores  in  special-mother-cells 
(four  being  contained  in  each  mother-cell),  whose  mem- 
branes possess  a  remarkable  power  of  distension  (see 
*  Flora,'  1833,  B.  i;  'Vermischte  Schriften,'  p.  69).  In 
the  families  of  ferns  other  than  the  Polypodiaceae,  few  ob- 
servations have  been  made.  I  may  remark  here,  that  I 
have  clearly  seen  a  single  central  cell  in  very  young 
sporangia  of  Omiunda  renalis.  In  this  respect,  therefore,* 
ferns  seem  to  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  vascular  crypto- 
gams, viz.,  that  a  single  cell  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
young  sporangium  represents  the  prunary  mother-cell  of  all 
the  spores. 

Historical  Review. — The  reproduction  of  ferns  by  means 
of  spores  was  first  pointed  out  by  Morison,  who  states  ('  His- 
toria  plantarum,*  Oxford,  1699,  iii,  p.  55)  that  after  sowing 
the  spores  oi  Scolopendrium  officinaruni  upon  moist  ground  in 
the  shade,  he  obtained  in  the  following  year  numberless  little 
plants  of  the  same  species,  wHith  delicate  and  at  first 
roundish  leaves.  Ehrhart  first  made  known  with  certainty 
that  the  production  of  the  perfect  fern  is  preceded  by  the 
development  of  a  deeply  two-lobed  leaf-like  body,  upon 
the  under  side  of  which,  between  the  indentations  and  the 
hinder  end,  the  perfect  fern  is  attached  ('Beiträge,*  iii, 
Hanover,  1788,  p.  75).  For  the  first  accurate  micro- 
scopical investigations  of  the  germination  of  fem-spores  we 
are  indebted  to  Kaulfuss,  who  clearly  and  accurately 
described  the  rupture  of  the  outer  spore-membrane,  the 
protrusion  of  the  inner  one,  and  the  development  of  the 
prothalliura  ('Das  Wesen  der Farm-kraüter,'  Halle,  1827, 
p.  61).  The  sexual  organs  of  the  prothallium  entirely 
escaped  his  observation,  as  well  as  the  enclosure  of  the 
young  embryo  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  fact  is  due  to  Bischoff  ('  Handb.  botan.  Ter- 
minologie,' b.  ii,  Nürnberg,  1842,  p.  640),  who  states  that 
a  wart-like  excrescence  originates  on  the  back  of  the  pro- 
thallium underneath  its  indentation,  and  that  out  of  this 
excrescence   the   first  frond  breaks  forth  in  an   upward 

17 
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direction  and  the  first  root  downwards,  the  latter  being 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  the  ruptured  membrane  of  the 
cellular  protuberance,  as  by  a  sheath.  Upon  the  plate  ex- 
planatory of  this  process  (1.  c,  t.  41,  fig.  2385)  an  empty 
antheridium  is  shown  upon  the  prothaUium,  without  how- 
ever any  mention  of  this  organ  being  made  in  the  text. 
Two  years  afterwards  Nageli  published  the  discovery  of  the 
antheridia  and  spermatozoa  of  the  ferns  ('Zeitschr.  f. 
wissensch.  Bot.,'  Zurich,  1844,  p.  168).  He  describes 
the  origin  of  the  antheridium,  of  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spermatozoa,  and  of  the  spermatozoa  themselves,  essentially 
in  conformity  with  the  account  given  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  he  brings  clearly  forward  the  similarity  of  the  an- 
theridia of  the  ferns  with  those  of  the  Muscineae  and  asserts 
that  the  antheridia  are  very  probably  the  male  organs, 
although  it  remained  almost  inexphcable  to  him  in  what 
relation  they  could  stand  to  the  impregnation,  which  he 
considered  only  to  aflbct  the  spores.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Nägeli  also  obsen  ed  the  archegonia  of  ferns,  but 
misunderstood  them :  they  are  the  organs  which  he  describes 
and  figures  (1.  c,  p.  171,  t.  iv,  fig.  11 — 15)  as  many-jointed 
antheridia.  The  real  nature  of  the  archegonia  was  first 
correctly  ascertained  by  Count  Leszyc-Surainski  ('Zur  Ent- 
wickelungs-geschichte  der  Farm-kräuter,'  Berlin,  1848). 
He  pointed  out  (1.  c,  p.  1 3)  that  the  rudiments  of  the  frond- 
bearing  plant  always  appeared  on  the  underside  of  one  of 
the  archegonia,  inside  a  cavity  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the 
cushion  of  the  prothallium,  and  he  assumed  that  in  order 
to  excite  the  development  of  this  embryo,  the  entrance  of 
one  or  more  of  the  spermatozoa  was  necessary.  He  ob- 
served the  cilia  of  the  spermatozoa,  but  did  not  figure  them 
quite  accurately.  Suminski's  correct  conclusions  were 
arrived  at  by  observations  which  were  to  a  great  extent 
erroneous.  He  believed  that  the  archegonium  in  its 
youngest  condition,  and  before  its  neck  protruded  above 
the  surface  of  the  prothallium,  was  open  at  its  apex ;  and 
that  at  this  period  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon  into  the 
central  cell  took  place,  He  called  the  latter  the  cavity  of 
the  germinal  vesicle  and  its  nucleus  the  germmal  vesicle 
itself.      He  considered  that  the  longitudinal  development 
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of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  and  the  closing  of  its  mouth 
did  not  take  place  until  after  the  entrance  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa.    According  to  his  view  one  of  those  spermatozoa 
which  had  first  effected  an  entrance  into  the  archegonium 
then  penetrated  with  its  pointed  end  into  the  embr}^o-sac 
which  in  the  mean  time  had  become  multicellular;  the 
pointed  end  then  became  swollen  and  converted  into  a 
spherical  cell  which  gradually  displaced  the  tissue  of  the 
embryo-sac,  formed  new  cells  in  its  interior,  and  thus  con- 
stituted the  embryo.      He  thought  that  the  spermatozoa 
which  had  entered  the  archegonium  at  an  early  period, 
and  which  had  not  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
but  had  reached  the  canal  of  the  neck,  were  there  trans- 
formed into  the  worm-shaped  masses  which  I  have  pointed 
out  as  the  product  of  the  transformation  of  the  cells  of  the 
axile  string  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium.     From  the 
erroneous  notion  entertained  by  Suminski  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  archegonium,  it  is  quite  clear  that  his 
observations  upon  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoa  into  the 
central  cell  must  be  founded  on  a  misconception,  and  that 
he  never  really  saw  the  spermatozoa  enter  the  archegonium 
at  all.     His  idea  of  the  formation  of  an  endosperm  in  the 
embryo-sac  is  founded  upon  an  incorrect  arrangement  of  the 
different  stages  of  development  which  he  observed;  the 
body  which  he  designates  as  endosperm,  as  "  multicellular 
parenchyma  filling  the  embryo- sac,"  is  in  fact  the  young 
embryo.     L.  Suminski  first  observed  the  cilia  of  the  fore- 
end  of  the  spermatozoa,  but  did  not  draw  them  quite  cor- 
rectly (1.  c,  t.  ii,  figs.  20,  21).      Thuret  gave  the  first 
accurate  figures  of  them  ('  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,'  3rd  ser.,  vol. 
xi,  p.  5).     A  succession  of  works  by  other  observers  fol- 
lowed quickly  upon  the  pubUcation  of  Leszyc-Suminski's 
treatise.     First  came  Wigand  in  the  '  Bot.  Zeitung,'  for 
1849.     He  disputed  most  of  the  statements  of  his  prede- 
cessor, even  those  which  were  quite  accurate,  such  as  the 
constant  occurrence   of   the  cavity  (of  the  central  cell) 
beneath  the  free  portion  of  the  archegonium  (1.  c,  p.  78) ; 
the  regularity  of  the  pressure  of  the  neck  of  the  arche- 
gonium upon  that  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium 
which  covers  the  enclosed  young  embryo  (1.  c,  p.  77, 106) ; 
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the  normal  concealment  of  the  young  embryo  in  the  tissue 
of  the  prothallium  (1.  c,  p.  106),  and  even  the  possibility 
of  the  access  of  the  spermatozoa  to  the  ai'chegonia  (1.  c, 
p.  78).  On  the  other  hand  in  the  *  Bot.  Zeitung/  for 
1849,  p,  796,  I  have  given  my  opinion  confirmatory  of 
the  principal  point  in  L.  Suminski  s  statements,  viz.,  the 
regular  development  of  a  yoimg  plant  in  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  organs  called  Ovula  by  L.  Suminski.  I  added  that 
the  parting  asunder  of  the  four  longitudinal  rows  of  cells 
which  fonn  the  -  neck  of  the  archegonium,  is  the  cause  of 
the  opening  of  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  large  cell  at 
the  bottom  of  the  female  organ,  and  that  Suminski's  "  En- 
dosperm "  is  in  fact  the  young  plant.  At  the  same  time 
I  called  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  antheridia  and 
archegonia  of  mosses  exhibit  in  their  structure  the  most 
striking  similarity  to  the  like  organs  in  feras,  and  that 
the  development  of  the  embryo  of  the  vascular  cryptogams 
coincides  in  its  principal  features  with  that  of  the  fruit  in 
mosses,  inasmuch  as  in  both  those  large  groups  of  plants 
the  fruit  is  not  developed  in  a  continuous  course  of  vegeta- 
tion from  the  germination  of  the  spore,  but  in  both  families 
the  development  suffers  a  discontinuance;  in  an  organ 
which  has  essentiallv  the  same  structure  in  both  families,  a 
cell  originates,  in  which,  after  exposure  to  the  access  of 
spermatozoa,  an  independent  cellular  body  is  formed,  mor- 
phologically distinct  from  the  mother-plant,  upon  which 
the  mosses  are  dependent  for  the  development  of  their 
fruit  only,  but  to  which  the  ferns  owe  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  vegetative  growth.  In  a  work  which 
appeared  shortly  afterwards  ('Linnaea,'  B.  xxii,  1850,  p, 
753)  Schacht  also  pointed  out  that  the  archegonia  of  ferns 
are  formed  just  like  those  of  mosses ;  that  they  are  at  first 
closed,  and  are  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  cavity  sunk  in 
the  tissue  of  the  prothallium,  which  cavity  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  canal  which  traverses  the  neck  of  the  organ ; 
that  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity,  and  probably  inside  a  cell 
clothing  the  cavity,  the  embryo,  is  formed.  Like  myself, 
Schacht  considers  that  the  filiform  mucilaginous  bodies  in- 
side the  closed  canal,  which  L.  Suminski  looked  upon  as 
transformed  spermatozoa,  are  the  products  of  the  transfor- 
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mation  of  the  primary  contents  of  the  canal,  and  that 
Suminski's  endosperm  is  the  embryo  (1.  c.  p.  780).  On 
the  other  hand  V.  Mercklin's  conclusion  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  same  object  ('  Beobachtungen  am  Prothallium 
der  Farm-kräuter/  Petersburg,  1850)  was  more  in  favour  of 
Suminski's  views.  V.  Mercklin  also  thought  that  the  young 
archegonia  were  open,  and  believed  that  he  had  seen  the 
entrance  of  spermatozoa  into  such  young  archegonia,  and  he 
assumed  that  it  was  not  until  a  subsequent  period  that  the 
apex  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  became  closed 
(1.  c.  p.  46).  On  the  other  hand  he  observed  correctly  the 
bursting  of  the  apex  of  the  archegonium  after  its  complete 
formation  (1.  c.  p.  33)  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  globular 
cell  in  the  central  cell  (which  like  Schacht  and  Suminski  he 
took  to  be  an  intercellular  space)  before  the  bursting  of  the 
latter  (1.  c.  p.  31).  To  V.  Mercklin  also  is  due  the  merit  of 
the  first  reliable  observations  of  the  entrance  of  the  motile 
spermatozoa  into  the  mouth  of  the  neck  of  an  opened 
archegonium  (1.  c.  p.  46  in  Asplenium  Serra),  Mettenius 
('Beiträge  zur  Botanik,'  Frankfurt  1850,  p.  18)  arrived  at 
the  same  results  as  Schacht  and  myself.  He  first  pointed 
out  that  the  development  of  an  archegonium  from  a  cell  of 
the  prothallium,  commences  with  the  division  of  this  cell 
into  two  cells  lying  underneath  one  another  (1.  c.  p.  19). 

In  my  'Vergleichende  Untersuchungen'  Leipzig  1851, 
p.  81,  I  added  to  the  account  which  I  had  published  two 
years  before.  The  principal  points  in  the  literature  of  the 
sexual  reproduction  of  ferns  received  a  further  confirmation 
from  a  paper  of  Henfrey's  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society,'  vol.  xxi,  p.  117,  1852.  In  1851  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  germinal  vesicle  of  ferns 
originated  by  renewed  cell-formation  round  the  primary 
nucleus  of  the  central  cell,  an  error  which  I  corrected  in 
1854  ('Sitzungsberichte  K.  Sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissen- 
schaft,' Math.  Phys.  CI.  1854,  p.  54)  when  reviewing  my 
first  observations  on  the  motile  spermatozoa  in  the  central 
cell  of  the  archegonium.  In  a  publication  which  appeared 
soon  afterwards,  Wigand  retracted  his  previous  contradic- 
tions of  the  statements  of  other  observers,  (Botanische 
Untersuchungen,   Braunschweig,    1854,  p.  151)  so  that 
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botanists  are  now  unanimous  upon  all  the  essential  points 
of  the  question. 

The  anatomy  of  the  stems  of  ferns  (the  course  of  whose 
vascular  bundles  had  been  supposed  to  be  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  monocotyledons)  was  first  clearly  explained  by 
H.  V.  Mohl  (de  structura  caulic.  filic.  arbor,  in  v.  Martius' 
Icon,  plant,  cryptog.  Brasil,  München  1835  ;  translated  in 
H.  v.  Mohl's  *  Vermischte  Schriften/  p.  108),  He  pointed 
out  that  the  closed  vascular  bundles  (which  do  not  increase 
in  thickness  after  they  are  first  formed)  in  tree  ferns  as  well 
as  in  the  herbaceous  species  form  a  hollow  cylindrical  net 
concentric  with  the  periphery  of  the  stem,  whose  meshes,  in 
the  species  with  crowded  fronds  {JspLfilix-mas  for  instance), 
are  arranged  with  the  greatest  regularity  in  the  following 
manner,  that  is  to  say ;  from  the  place  where  each  frond  is 
attached  to  the  cyhnder,  two  bundles  pass  to  the  bases  of 
the  two  next  higher  fronds,  and  two  to  the  bases  of  the  two 
next  lower  ones.  This  regularity  in  the  relation  between  the 
anastomoses  of  the  vascular  bundles  and  the  places  of  in- 
sertion of  the  fronds,  does  not  occur  in  the  species  with 
distant  fronds,  such  as  Polypodium  aurenm.  The  difference 
between  the  tree-ferns  and  the  herbaceous  species  is  im- 
material, depending  upon  the  breadth  of  the  vascular 
bundle,  and  the  development  of  the  sheaths  of  the  latter  out 
of  woody  prosenchyma.  At  the  place  where  a  vascular 
bundle  passes  into  a  frond  an  etitire  bundle  is  never  found  to 
bend  itself  outwards  for  that  purpose,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case  in  phaenogams,  but  small  ramifications  only  are  sent 
off  into  the  fronds.*  Later  observations  have  not  yielded 
any  additional  results  of  importance. 

Brogniart  first  made  known  that  the  ramification  of  the 
stems  of  ferns  is  caused  exclusively  by  bifurcation  of  the 
extremity  ('  Histoh-e  des  vegetaux  Fossiles,'  ii,  p.  30),  an 
opinion  which  has  been  supported  by  Stenzel  ('Jahresb. 
Schles.  Ges.,'  1857,  p.  85),  and  bymyself.f     On  the  other 

*  Unijer's  notion  of  the  ferns  and  their  allies  as  "  Planta  acrobrya  "  is  founded 
upon  this  important  pccularity  (*  linger  Bau  und  Wachsthnm  der  Dikotyle- 
donen-stamen,'  Petersburg,  1840 ;  •  Anat.  und  Physiol,  d.  Pfl.,'  1850,  p.  225). 

f  My  observations  on  this  subject  which  are  given  in  the  preceding  pages 
were  first  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
pf  Saiwpjr,  vol  T,  p.  60.    1867. 
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hand,  Karsten'  (*  Vegetationsorgane  der  Palmen/  Berlin, 
1847,  p.  125),  called  attention  to  the  definite  relation  which 
so  often  occurs  between  the  ramifications  of  fern-stems 
and  the  insertion  of  their  leaves ;  and  Mettenius  lately  en- 
deavoured ('Abhandl.  K.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.,'  vol.  vii,) 
to  show  that  no  essential  difference  exists  between  the 
mode  of  ramification  of  ferns  and  of  the  vascular  crypto- 
gams generally,  and  that  of  phaenogamous  plants,  inas- 
much as  the  ramification  of  ferns  owes  its  origin  to  the 
development  of  lateral  buds,  which  are  normally  situated 
in  a  definite  position  with  regard  to  the  bases  of  the  leaves. 
Mettenius  draws  his  conclusions  from  a  number  of  species 
of  Trichomanes,  whose  lateral  buds  he  considered  to  be  un- 
doubtedly situated  in  the  axils  of  the  fix)nds.  He  finds 
even  in  Hymenophyllum  instances  of  the  transition  between 
axillary  buds  and  buds  springing  from  the  fore  side  of 
the  stipes.  With  these  he  classes  the  Davallieae,  which 
exhibit  transitions  from  axillary  buds  to  buds  which  ori- 
ginate in  front  of  and  underneath  the  axil.  Mettenius 
finds  the  buds  of  Platycerium  alcicorne  and  of  many  other 
species  behind  and  underneath  the  insertion  of  the  fronds, 
and  in  Polypodium  vulgare  (amongst  others,)  he  finds  the 
bud  so  far  removed  from  the  point  of  insertion  of  it^ 
own  proper  frond,  that  it  appears  to  be  opposite  the  next 
older  one.  Mettenius  considers  these  lateral  buds  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  found  on  the  stipes  of  Pteris 
aquiliim  and  Aspidium  fliic-mas,  which  I  look  upon  as 
adventitious  buds  distinct  from  the  true  ramifications  of 
the  stem.  He  adopts  Karsten's  view,  that  in  Dicksonia, 
in  consequence  of  a  bud  of  this  natiu-e  being  developed  at 
an  early  period  before  the  development  of  the  frond  be- 
longing to  it,  the  frond  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
stem  is  withdrawn  from  the  latter,  and  transferred  to  the 
apparently  dichotomous  ramification  of  the  principal  stem, 
Mettenius  also  agrees  with  Karsten  as  to  the  mode  of 
branching  of  the  stem  of  Pteris  aquilina. 

If  the  object  of  this  conception  is  to  point  out  the 
essential  agreement  between  the  ramification  of  the  vas- 
cular cryptogams  and  the  axile  position  of  the  lateral 
branches  of  pbsenogams,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  agree- 
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ment  in  question  assumes  a  very  different  aspect,  if  the 
view  suggested  by  Pringsheim  ('  Bot.  Zeit./  1853,  p. 
609),  and  supported  by  Irmisch  ('Bot.  Zeit.,'  1858,  p. 
492)  be  adopted.  According  to  this  view  (which  I  con- 
sider correct),  all  normal  ramification  rests  upon  bifurca- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  stem  above  the  youngest  leaf  of  the 
bud,  the  result  of  which  usually  is,  that  one  fork  of  the 
branch  developes  itself  more  vigorously  than  the  other,  and 
forms  the  prolongation  of  the  principal  axis,  whilst  the 
other  which  is  less  strongly  developed  and  is  displaced  side- 
ways, forms  a  lateral  branch.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  that  the  existence  of  a  definite  relation  between 
the  positions  of  the  branches  and  the  leaves  is  entirely  recon- 
cileable  with  this  view.  No  supporter  of  it  has  denied 
the  fact.  In  phaenogams  the  less-developed  branch, — 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  inferiority  of  development 
becomes  a  lateral  branch  of  the  more  vigorously  developed 
one, — is  usually  inserted  in  the  axil  of  the  next  lower 
leaf,  but  this  circumstance  is  of  little  importance,  inasmuch 
as  no  causal  connexion  is  anywhere  proved  to  exist,  or  as 
far  as  we  know  even  suspected,  between  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  axil  of  the  leaf  and  the  insertion  of  the  lateral 
branch.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  rudiment 
of  the  lateral  branch  in  all  cases  hitherto  examined  is  formed 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of 
the  phyllophore,  and  that  the  next  higher  leaf  in  a 
vertical  direction  is  first  formed  at  a  much  later  period.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  existing  opinions  relates 
therefore  only  to  the  question  whether  the  dichotomous 
ramification  of  fern-stems  and  the  formation  of  buds  at  the 
base  of  the  stipes  of  ferns  are  processes  of  a  similar 
nature;  whether  both  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
principal  axis  as  the  axillary  buds  of  phaenogams.  Obser- 
vation gives  immediately  a  negative  answer.  The  adventi- 
tious buds  which  are  situated  upon  the  back  of  the  stipes 
of  Aspidium  filix-ma^,  as  well  as  those  which  are  inserted 
lower  down  in  Pteria  aquilina  and  Struthiopteris,  are  not 
formed  until  the  frond  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  deve- 
lopment, a  fact  quite  at  variance  with  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  thei  axile   buds  of  monocotyledonous  or  dicoty- 
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ledonous  plants,  and  of  the  forked  branches  of  ferns.  I 
should  not  adopt  the  definition  given  by  Mettenius  of 
lateral  and  adventitious  buds.  I  should  call  those  buds 
lateral  buds,  which  originate  from  the  naked  apex  of  the 
stem  above  the  insertion  of  the  youngest  leaf,  and  are  thus 
formed  by  bifurcation  of  the  end  of  the  stem,  whilst 
owing  to  their  inferiority  of  development  they  are  pushed 
aside  by  the  other  division  of  the  forked  end  of  the  stem. 
I  should  call  those  buds  adventitious  which  make  their 
appearance  underneath  the  insertion  of  the  youngest  appen- 
dicular organ,  whether  on  the  outer  surface  or  in  the  interior 
of  the  tissue.  The  term  Dichotomy  might  then  be  applied 
to  the  cases  of  equal  development  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  fork  of  the  stem.  These  definitions  leave  the  doctrine 
of  ramification  as  established  by  Schimper  untouched. 
The  fact,  that  in  phaenogams  that  branch  of  the  end  of  the 
stems  which  is  situated  in  the  axil  of  the  next  lower  leaf 
is  usually  less  vigorously  developed  than  the  other  one, 
justifies  the  assumption,  that  the  cases  in  which  the  former 
is  more  vigorously  developed  than  the  latter  must  be 
looked  upon  as  special  instances  of  ramification.  If  a 
comparison  be  made  between  the  adventitious  buds  of 
Aapidium ßliw-mas  (which  are  of  frequent  occurrence),  and 
the  early  conditions  of  the  bifurcations  of  the  apex  of  the 
stem  of  the  same  species  (which  are  of  rare  occurrence), 
or  between  the  bifurcations  of  the  apex  of  the  stem  of 
Aaplenium  filix-femina  (which  are  of  frequent  occurrence), 
and  the  adventitious  buds  at  the  base  of  the  stipes  of 
the  latter  plant  (which  are  ofvery  rare  occurrence),  it  will  be 
self-evident  than  in  these  instances  the  two  things  are  quite 
as  distinct  as  (for  example)  the  bifurcations  of  the  end  of  the 
stem  of  Metzyeriafurcata,  and  the  adventitious  shoots 
which  are  developed  from  the  marginal  celb  of  the  flat 
stem  of  the  latter  plant. 

Upon  examining  the  bifurcations  of  Asplenium  filix* 
femina  whilst  in  a  very  early  stage  of  development,  after 
having  removed  all  the  older  fronds  and  scales,  I  found  that 
the  two  ends  of  the  axis,  when  viewed  from  above,  presented 
the  appearance  of  conical  protuberances  of  equal  size, 
each  surrounded  by  the  rudiments  of  only  three  fronds. 
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The  arraDgement  of  the  fronds  in  both  was  antidromal, 
and  in  one  of  them  always  passed  by  degrees  into  that  of 
the  older  undivided  axis,  whilst  the  frond-arrangement  of 
the  adventitious  shoots  of  Jspidium  ßlix-mas  is  usually 
homodromous  with  that  of  the  principal  stem,  and  rarely 
antidromous  to  it. 

With  regard  to  Fterü  aquilina  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
views  of  Karsten  and  Mettenius  is  still  more  manifest.  I 
have  seen  stems  of  Pteris  aquilina  with  naked  frondless 
unbranched  ends  of  considerable  length,  whose  youngest 
branch  disclosed  no  rudiment  of  a  frond.  This  was  the 
case  (amongst  many  other  instances)  throughout  a  length 
of  eight  inches  in  a  portion  of  the  end  of  a  stem,  and 
throughout  a  length  of  25  inches  in  the  youngest  branch. 
This  is  proof  of  imdoubted  bifurcation.  The  supposition  of 
Mettenius  would  also  require  that  (when  the  first  frond  of 
the  sub-axis  is  inserted  on  the  side  turned  towards  the 
principal  axis)  a  bud  inserted  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
stipes  should,  by  its  early  development,  push  away  the 
frond  from  the  principal  axis  to  which  it  belongs.  It  would 
follow  also  that  the  front  surface  of  its  lamina  must  bo 
turned  towards  the  latter,  or  in  other  words  its  stipes  must 
exhibit  a  tension  of  180®.  Neither  of  these  two  circum- 
stances occurs. 

Finally  a  real  difference  exists  between  the  internal 
structure  of  the  forked  branches  of  the  stem  and  that  of 
the  place  of  junction  of  the  principal  stem  with  the  buds 
which  I  have  considered  as  adventitious  and  seated  on  the 
stipes.  The  former  exhibit  throughout  their  entire  length 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  stem.  Their  two  axile  vas- 
cular bundles,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  latter,  are  imited 
immediately  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  tissue 
of  the  principal  axis.  The  tissue  on  the  other  hand  which 
lies  between  the  prmcipal  axis  and  the  place  of  origin  of  an 
adventitious  bud,  exhibits  the  characteristic  arrangement 
of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stipes. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EQÜISKTACEiC. 


Equisetum  aroense,  pratense,  variegatum^  Iiye^nale,  palustre, 

limosum. 

The  growing  end  of  the  stem  of  each  shoot  of  the  Equi- 
setaceaD  consists  of  a  blunt  conical  mass  of  cellular  tissue, 
and  projects  considerably  beyond  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
yoimgest  leaf.  The  latter  encloses  the  terminal  bud  in  the 
form  of  an  annular  cushion  of  uniform  height.  The  next 
youngest  leaves  are  immediately  underneath  it,  and  closely 
packed  together.  Their  upper  margins  akeady  exhibit  the 
first  indications  of  the  pointed  lobes,  into  which  the  sheaths 
which  surround  the  base  of  each  joint  of  the  stem  are  pro- 
longed (PI  XXXV,  figs.  6,  7). 

The  longitudinal  growth  of  the  stem*  is  produced  bv 
repeated  division  of  the  large  apical  cell  of  the  terminal  bud, 
which  cell  is  three  sided  beneath,  and  sharply  pyramidal. 
The  division  takes  place  by  means  of  septa  which,  following 
a  left-handed  spiral  direction,  are  successively  parallel  to 
each  one  of  the  lateral  surfaces  (PI.  XXXV,  figs.  3,  4). 
The  cells  of  the  second  degree  thus  formed  divide  imme- 
diately twice  over,  by  means  of  vertical  septa  which  make 
acute  angles  with  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cell  and  pass 
to  its  free  outer  surface  in  a  gentle  curve  concave  towards 
these  lateral  surfaces.  That  septum  is  usually  formed  first 
which  is  seated  upon    the  older  side-wall  of  the  cell 

*  The  cell-succession  in  the  end  of  the  stem  of  Equisetum  was  first  correctlj 
described  bj[  Cramer  (Nageli  and  Cramer,  '  Fflanzen-phTsiol.  Untersuch.,' 
Heft  4,  Zurich).  I  had  pre?ioushr  erroneously  considered  the  form  of  the 
apical  cell  to  be  that  of  a  wedge.  I  have  mentioned  the  cause  of  this  erroneons 
assumption  in  speaking  of  the  cell-succession  in  the  growing  end  of  the  stem  in 
Sphagnum. 
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(PI.  XXXV,  fig.  3).  The  middle  one  of  the  three  cells 
which  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  cell  of  the  second 
degree  (all  of  which  lie  in  one  plane)  is  the  only  one  which 
reaches  to  the  middle  point  of  the  stem.  It  divides  into 
an  inner  and  an  outer  cell  by  means  of  a  longitudinal 
septum  almost  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  curved  free  outer 
surface  (PI.  XXXV,  fig.  5).  Both  are  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse  septum,  the  outer  one  usually  before  the  inner  one 
(PL  XXXV,  fig.  2).  In  the  former  this  septum  is  parallel 
to  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  cell ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  usually  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  shoot  (PI.  XXXV,  fig.  1).  The  stem  forthwith 
increases  in  thickness  by  repeated  division  of  the  cells  of 
the  circumference*  by  means  of  septa  parallel  to  the  free 
outer  wall.  In  very  vigorous  shoots,  as  for  example  in  the 
autumn  shoots  of  Eqimetum  limosum,  the  like  division  occurs 
several  times  in  the  cells  of  the  next  inner  layer  also 
(PI.  XXXV,  fig.  1).  In  such  buds  the  cells  of  the  circum- 
ference usually  divide  once  more  by  transverse  septa  close 
above  the  place  of  origin  of  the  youngest  leaf.  During  the 
increase  of  the  stem  in  thickness  the  number  of  the  celb  of 
its  circumference  increases  continually  by  the  division  of 
these  cells  by  means  of  septa  radial  to  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  shoot  or  at  least  only  slightly  diverging  from  the 
radial  position.  At  first,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  conical 
cellular  mass,  this  division  alternates  very  regularly  with 
division  by  longitudinal  septa  parallel  to  the  outer  wall  of 
the  cells ;  lower  down,  where  the  stem  becomes  thicker, 
division  by  a  radial  septum  does  not  occur  until  after 
several  divisions  by  septa  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stem. 
The  mass  of  the  end  of  the  stem  which  lies  above  the 
youngest  leaf,  and  the  number  of  the  cells  of  its  longitu- 
dinal axis  and  of  its  circumference  are  very  difierent  in 
different  species  and  even  in  the  shoots  of  the  same  plant ; 
they  vary  with  the  vigour  of  the  shoots.  By  the  early 
occurrence  of  transverse  division  in  the  cells  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  a  cell  of  the  second  degree,  the  ladder- 
like interweaving  of  the  cells  of  the  two  longitudinal  halves 
of  the  stem  is  equalised  at  an  early  period.  In  those  cases 
in  which  this  division  does  not  extend  into  the  cells  adjoin* 
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ii)g  the  axis  of  the  stem,  it  occurs  at  least  once  in  the  cells 
of  the  circumference.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  stem 
therefore  an  extremely  regular  circular  girdle  of  cells  is  to 
be  distinguished.  At  a  definite  distance  from  the  apex  of 
the  terminal  bud  all  its  outer  cells  which  lie  at  the  same 
altitude  (a  girdle  of  cells  enclosing  the  end  of  the  stem) 
divide  contemporaneously  by  a  septum  inclined  to  the 
horizon  (PI.  XXXV,  fig.  2).  In  the  outer  (the  upper)  of 
the  two  cells  thus  formed,  a  division  takes  place  by  a  sep- 
tum inclined  in  an  opposite  direction.  Thus  an  annular 
wall  of  unifonn  height  and  embracing  the  terminal  bud  is 
raised  a  little  beneath  the  apex  of  the  latter :  this  is  the 
fii-st  rudiment  of  the  youngest  leaf.  All  the  cells  of  its  free 
upper  edge  continue  to  divide  by  alternately  inclined  septa 
(PI.  XXXV,  fig.  1).  The  leaf  at  first  grows  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  cylindrical  sheath  of  uniform  height  enclosing 
the  terminal  bud  (PL  XXXV,  figs.  6,  7). 

The  place  of  origin  of  the  youngest  leaf,  the  girdle  of  its 
mother-cells,  is  close  above  the  place  of  attachment  of  the 
next  younger  leaf.  The  leaf  very  soon  after  its  production 
begins  to  increase  in  thickness,  the  ceUs  of  its  base, — those 
of  the  under  surface  exclusively  (PI.  XXXV,  fig.  1), — 
dividing  repeatedly  by  septa  parallel  to  this  surface.  This 
cell-multipfication  progresses  slowly  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf  to  its  apex,  and  finally  ceases  at  a  considerable  distance 
beneath  the  latter.  The  outer  (or  lower)  ones  of  the  cells 
thus  formed,  divide  by  transverse  septa  (septa  parallel  to 
the  ideal  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf)  the  division  being 
more  frequent  in  proportion  as  the  shoot  is  destined  for 
more  vigorous  development.  The  great  excess  in  the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  over 
that  of  the  upper,  causes  the  free  upper  edge  of  the  leaf 
to  bend  inwards.  By  the  vigorous  multiplication  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  leaf,  the  base  of 
the  leaf  is  soon  transformed  into  numerous  layera  of  celb, 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  shoot,  and  repre- 
senting the  outer  circumference  of  the  stem  (PI.  XXXVI, 
fig.  1).  The  subsequent  increase  in  length  and  thickness 
of  the  joints  of  the  stem  depends  upon  the  increase  in 
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length  and  breadth  of  this  cellular  mass  which  has  arisen 
fh)m  the  development  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  leaf-rudi- 
ment. The  central  cellular  cylinder  of  the  stem  which  has 
arisen  immediately  from  the  terminal  bud  becomes  exclu- 
sively pith.*  In  the  mean  time  by  longitudinal  division  of 
the  cells  of  the  leaf  in  a  direction  radial  to  the  axis  of  the 
stem — a  division  which  occurs  as  well  in  the  cells  of  the 
under  part  which  represents  the  outer  layer  of  the  stem,  as 
also  in  the  free  sheath-shaped  upper  portion — the  number 
of  the  cells  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem-joint  and  of  the 
hollow  cylindrical  leaf  continually  increases. 

Shortly  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  leaf  there  may 
be  observed  an  inequality  in  the  activity  of  the  growth  of 
its  free  upper  edge.  In  the  first  place,  at  four  points  of 
the  leaf,  one  of  the  cells  is  about  one  step  in  advance  of 
all  the  rest  in  the  process  of  division,  which  division  takes 
place  by  septa  turned  alternately  towards  and  away  from 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem  (PI.  XXXV,  fig.  8).  The 
neighbouring  cells  on  the  right  arid  left  are  about  one  step 
in  arrear:  tne  cells  adjoining  the  latter  cells  remain  one 
step  further  in  arrear.  Four  short  blunt  points  are  thus 
produced,  placed  in  pairs  opposite  to  one  another  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sheath-like  leaf.  The  multiplication  of 
the  cells  of  the  circumference  of  the  free  upper  edge  of  the 
leaf  is  produced  exclusively  by  the  division  of  the  apical 
cells  of  these  points  by  means  of  longitudinal  septa 
(PL  XXXV,  fig.  8).t  This  division  of  the  apical  cells  of 
the  tip  of  the  leaf  by  septa  radial  to  the  circumference  of 
the  leaf-sheath  is  often  repeated  at  certain  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  leaf,  and  increases  the  breadth  of  the  tip 
more  and  more.  Shortly  afterwards  the  widened  apex  of 
the  tip  of  the  leaf  exhibits  the  fii-st  indication  of  a  rapid 
bifui'cation  (PI.  XXXV,  fig.  9).  Thus  with  the  age  of  the 
leaf  the  number  of  the  teeth  of  its  edge  increases;    in 

*  From  an  op{>osite  point  of  riew,  viz.,  the  comparison  of  finished  stages  of 
development-.  Spring  arriyes  at  the  same  conclusion  for  lai]ger  divisions  of  the 
▼egetaole  kingdom  {'  Mono^phie  des  Lycopodiac^es,  extraite  des  Memoires  de 
TAcademie  Aoyale  de  Belgique/  Bnixelles,  184!9). 

t  This  mode  of  growth  ot  the  tip  of  the  leaf  brings  strongly  to  mind  that  of 
the  shoots  of  Biccia,  &c. 
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strong  shoots  of  Equiaetum  lifnosum  this  increase  takes  place 
with  great  regularity  according  to  the  progression  1  .  .  4 
7  .  .  8  .  .  9  .  .  10  .  .  11  and  so  on  to  20  (PL  XXXV,  fig.  7). 
At  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  (reckoning  backwards  from 
the  uppermost  youngest  leaf)  there  occurs  a  very  remark- 
able longitudinal  elongation  of  the  cells  of  the  apices  of  the 
tip  of  the  leaf.  Even  after  its  commencement,  the  multi- 
plication of  the  cells  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  by  means  of  septa  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  stem  contiimes  for  some  length  of  time. 

The  relation  of  the  outer  cellular  layers  of  the  stem 
(which  are  produced  by  the  development  of  the  outer  side 
of  the  base  of  the  leaf-rudiment)  to  the  central  pith  cylinder, 
which  corresponds  with  the  cells  of  the  free  portion  of 
the  terminal  bud,  is  very  different  in  the  different  forms  of 
shoots.  In  the  few  vigorous  shoots  which  are  usually 
developed  in  autumn  by  the  subterranean  intemodes  of 
Equi^etinn  palustre  m\i}i  pratenseyKadi  in  a  still  more  marked 
manner  in  Equiaetum  limosum  and  hyemale,  the  distinction 
between  the  pith  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  stem  is  visible 
at  a  very  early  period :  the  cells  of  the  latter  even  in  the 
youngest  joints  of  the  stem  often  divide  repeatedly  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  whilst  the  multiplication  of  the  pith 
cells  is  quite  at  a  stand-still.  On  the  other  hand  this  dis- 
tinction occurs  at  a  comparatively  later  period,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  well  defined,  in  the  delicate  shoots  which  break 
forth  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves  high  up  on  the  stem, 
especially  in  the  thin  shoots  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
order  of  Equisetum  pratetise,  awense  and  limosum,  or  even 
in  the  shoots  of  the  first  order  of  Equisetum  variegatum. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number,  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  of  the  cells  of  the  pith  («)  and  those  of  the 
outer  layers  (Ä). 
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'lliis  comparison  appears  at  the  first  glance  to  be  quite  at 
variance  witn  the  common  notion  that  the  cells  of  the  stem 
are  multiplied  in  a  longitudinal  direction  only  at  the  apex 
of  the  organ.  This  opinion  is  untenable  in  any  extended 
sense.  As  far  as  observations  go  there  are  no  plants,  from 
the  mosses  upwards,  in  which  the  cells  of  the  stem  are  mul- 
tiplied in  a  longitudinal  direction  exclusively  by  division 
of  the  terminal  cell.  Generally  the  division  of  the  daughter- 
cells  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  by  septa  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis,  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  production  of  longitudinal  growth.  On  a  more  accu- 
rate examination,  however,  the  above  table,  shows  that 
there  is  a  special  tendency  to  multiplication  in  the  cells  of 
those  parts  of  the  leaves  which  have  been  already  some 
time  formed.  It  is  only  the  cells  of  the  cortical  layers 
(which  my  figure  PI.  XXXV,  fig.  1,  shows  clearly  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  midtiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  leaf- 
rudiment)  which  exhibit  the  long-continuous  longitudinal 

*  ThoK  or  the  epidermis  14.  This  fourth  iotemode  exhibited  the  first 
indicatiaiis  of  innalar  ressels,  B— 6  rings  in  each  of  tlie  cells  of  a  longitudlanl 
to«  adjoining  the  pilli. 

t  A  tnae  of  aiuinlu  reuela  «u  flrat  visible  m  the  ISth  intemode. 
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multiplication  extending  in  many  cases  even  beyond  the 
twelfth  internode.  In  the  cells  of  the  pith  only  a  single 
transvei"se  division  occurs.  From  the  fact  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  shoot  is  in  such  manifest  connexion  with  the 
period  of  the  occurrence  of  the  transverse  division  of  the 
pith-cells,  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  outer  air  upon  the  tissue  of  the  growing 
stein  has  an  especial  effect  in  promoting  transverse  division 
in  the  cells. 

The  formation  of  the  epidermis  of  the  young  stem-joint 
is  contemporaneous  wdth  its  longitudinal  extension,  with  its 
appearance  above  ground,  and  with  the  formation  of  nu- 
merous chlorophyll  bodies  in  the  cells  of  its  circumference. 
All  the  cells  of  the  outer  surface  divide  twice  by  transverse 
septa,  then  by  longitudinal  septa,  and  lastly  by  septa  paral- 
lel to  the  outer  surface.  A  double  layer  of  cells  is  thus 
produced,  enclosing  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  the  cells 
being  one-eighth  the  size  and  eight  times  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  next  inner  layer.  The  outermost  are  trans- 
formed into  the  epidermis ;  every  second  cell  of  the  epider- 
mis of  the  above-groimd  shoots  becomes  the  mother-cell  of 
two  stomatal  cells ;  these  as  well  as  the  tabular  cells  of  the 
epidermis  exhibit  upon  the  outer  surface  very  regular  pro- 
jections the  form  of  which  is  constant  for  each  species  (PI. 
XXXVI,  fig.  2).  These  projections  contain  more  siliceous 
matter  than  any  other  part  of  the  stem. 

The  differentiation  of  the  vasculai*  bundles  from  the 
surrounding  tissue  commences  a  short  time  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  epidermis.  The  first  commencement  of  the 
vascidar  bundle  consists  in  the  appearance  of  anniJar  fibres 
in  a  vertical  i-ow  of  cells  the  position  of  which  answers 
exactly  to  one  of  the  tips  of  the  next  higher  leaf.  From 
five  to  six  of  these  annular  fibres  occur  in  each  cell  (PI. 
XXXV,  fig.  13).  A  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of 
the  tip  of  the  leaf  cuts  the  string  of  cells  of  the  stem-joint 
which  bears  the  leaf,  in  each  of  which  cells  annular  fibres 
are  formed. 

The  horizontal  septa  which  separate  the  ring-bearing 
cells  from  one  another  are  very  soon  absorbed,  and  a  circle 
of  annular  vessels  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  stem- 

18 
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joint  is  thus  produced.  At  the  time  when  the  annular 
vessel  becomes  continuous  a  multiplication  commences  in 
the  neighbouring  cells — those  situated  in  front  (towards 
the  outside)  and  to  the  side — by  means  of  vertical  septa 
alternating  with  radial  septa  and  with  septa  parallel  to 
the  periphery  of  the  stem  (PL  XXXVI,  fig.  1).  Thus  a 
thick  string  of  cambial  cells  is  produced  in  which  more 
annular  vessels  (with  much  nan-ower  rings)  are  shortly 
aftenvards  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  where  at  a 
much  later  period  spiral  vessels  are  also  formed.  In  the 
developed  intemode  this  string  of  cells  represents  a  closed 
vascular  bundle. 

The  tips  of  each  leaf  and  the  corresponding  vascular 
bundles  of  each  stem-joint  alternate  with  those  of  the  next 
lower  one.  Soon  after  the  first  separation  of  the  vascular 
bundle  from  the  sun'ounding  tissue  of  the  stem — ^which 
separation  takes  place  whilst  the  vascular  bundle  has  still 
the  appearance  of  a  string  of  cambial  cells  and  exhibits 
only  a  single  annular  vessel  on  its  inner  side — the  cells  of 
the  node  from  the  base  of  the  vascular  bimdle  as  far  as 
the  two  adjoining  ones  of  the  next  lower  stem-joint  are  trans- 
formed into  short  spiral  cells  aiTanged  in  a  moniliform 
manner ;  the  cells  which  adjoin  these  strings  in  a  lateral 
and  outward  direction  are  transformed  into  a  thin  layer  of 
cambial  cells  which  at  a  later  period  also  take  part  m  the 
formation  of  vessels. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  vasculai- 
bimdle  of  the  stem  the  corresponding  leaf-tip  exhibits  the 
transformation  of  a  string  of  cells  into  a  vascular  bundle 
traversing  its  median  longitudinal  line.  The  fii-st  vessels 
which  appear  in  the  leaf  are  elongated,  narrow,  spiral 
vessels.  The  vascular  bundles  of  the  leaf  attain  only  a 
slight  thickness. 

The  distance  from  the  middle  point  of  the  stem  at  which 
the  formation  of  vascular  bundles  commences — in  other 
words  the  bulk  of  the  pith  and  the  number  of  leaf-tips  and 
the  (corresponding)  number  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the 
intemode  which  bears  the  leaf — is  very  variable  according 
to  the  activity  of  the  growth  of  the  shoot,  and  according  to 
the  number  of  its  diametral  cells.     In  thin  shoots  of  Eq. 
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variegatum  and  palmtre  the  number  of  cells  in  the  diameter 
of  the  pith  is  only  6 ;  in  vigorous  shoots  of  Eq.  limosum  it 
is  40.  The  number  of  leaf-tips  and  vascular  bundles 
appears  not  less  V6u*iable ;  in  the  main  shoots  of  Eq.  varie- 
gatum  it  is  7  ;  in  Eq,  palustre  7 — 10 ;  in  Eq,  pratense  10 ; 
in  Eq.  limosum  10—20.  Most  striking  differences  in  this 
respect  are  found  even  in  the  axes  of  diffei'ent  orders  of  one 
and  the  same  shoot. 

The  connexion  between  the  cells  of  the  pith  of  all  the 
indigenous  (German)  species  of  Equisetum  is  very  soon 
dissolved.  The  numerous  intercellular  spaces  become  filled 
\vitli  air.  The  cells  of  the  pith  are  soon  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  longitudinal  grovrth  of  the  periphery  of  the 
stem.  All  connexion  between  the  pith-cells  ceases,  they 
are  torn  fix)m  one  another,  they  become  shrivelled,  and  in  a 
short  time  disappear  altogether  with  the  exception  of  a  flat 
double  layer  of  cells  in  each  intemode  which  lasts  as  long 
as  the  stem  itself.  Thus  there  is  produced  in  each  inter- 
node  a  central  pith-cavity  covered  above  and  filled  with 
air,  having  smooth  side  walls  and  a  base  rough  with  the 
debris  of  the  pith- cells.  In  just  the  same  way— by  the 
separation  of  a  string  of  cells  fi'om  the  adjoining  tissue, 
by  the  early  cessation  of  the  multiplication  of  these  cells, 
and  by  their  shrivelling  and  desiccation — an  air-cavity  is 
produced,  in  Equisetum  limosum^  aroimd  each  vascular 
bundle;  and  ultimately  by  the  decay  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  vascular  bundle,  a  narrow  air-cavity  is  formed 
in  the  interior  of  each  of  them. 

Normally,  the  terminal  bud  of  the  Equisetaceae  never 
ramifies.  There  is  hardly  any  other  group  of  plants  which 
exhibit  such  a  well-defined,  exclusively  apical,  growth. 
Ramification  is  caused  solely  by  adventitious  buds. 
These  are  produced  in  definite  positions,  viz.,  in  the  an- 
nular locus  of  insertion  of  the  sheathing  leaf ;  each  adventi- 
tious bud,  mth  rare  exceptions,  being  seated  under  the 
angle  between  each  two  leaf-tips.  The  rudiment  of  the 
adventitious  bud  appears  long  before  that  of  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  same  intemode.  In  the  autumn  shoots  of 
Eq.  prateiise  which  are  developed  in  the  following  spring, 
a  cell,  situated  in  the  defined  position  at  the  base  of  the 
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leaf  (often  of  the  third  or  foiirth-yoiiDgest  leaf),  and  in 
the  second  or  third  layer  beneatli  the  surface  of  the  latter, 
becomes  distinguishable  from  the  neighbouring  cells  (which 
often  already  contain  chlorophyll),  by  its  increase  in  size, 
and  still  more  by  its  colourless  thickly  mucilaginous 
contents.  This  cell  often  lags  behind  its  neighbours  in 
longitudinal  growth,  in  consequence  of  which  its  connexion 
with  the  cells  above  it  and  at  its  sides  is  dissolved.  Division 
soon  commences  in  it,  and  is  repeated  in  different  directions 
in  rapid  succession  in  the  terminal  cell.  (PL  XXXV,  figs.  1 1, 
12).  Thus  a  cell-multiplication  is  set  on  foot  which  corre- 
sponds in  all  respects  with  the  preceding  multiplication  of 
the  apical  cell  of  the  terminal  bud.  The  presence  of  the 
adventitious  bud  is  soon  indicated  by  a  protrusion  of  the 
outer  siurface  of  the  stem  close  under  the  place  of  insertion 
of  the  leaf.  Ultimately  by  further  longitudinal  growth 
it  breaks  forth  from  the  under-side  of  the  sheath-Uke 
leaf. 

The  adventitious  buds  of  Equisetum  have  the  pecuharity 
of  being  able,  mider  certain  ciicumstances,  to  remain  long 
dormant,  a  peculiarity  which  they  possess  in  common  with 
the  adventitious  buds  which  are  produced  in  mosses  and 
phaenogams  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  young  stem 
in  the  axils  of  leaves.  They  often  pass  the  greater  portion 
of  a  period  of  vegetation  in  the  most  nidimeutary  condi- 
tion, consisting  of  one  or  at  most  of  a  few  cells.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  adventitious  buds  of  E,  pratenae^  palustre, 
and  Hmosum,  which  are  desthied  to  reproduce  the  species. 
Although  in  spring  numerous  thin  branches  break  out  from 
the  base  of  the  leaf-sheath  of  the  middle  and  upper  part 
of  the  above-ground  shoots,  the  number  of  which  branches 
is  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the  leaf-tips,  yet  the  adven- 
titious buds  of  the  lowest  interuodes — those  which  are 
buried  in  the  earth — remain  entirely  dormant  until  late 
in  autunni.  At  that  time,  however,  one  only  of  the  buds 
of  each  of  those  intcrnodes  developes  itself  but  with  a 
strength  and  activity  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the  subter- 
ranean branchlets. 

Individual  inteniodes  of  the  lower  subteiTanean  portion 
of  the  main  shoots  of  Eq,  arvense  become  swollen,  whilst 
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the  cells  of  the  tissue  which  surrounds*  the  circle  of  vas- 
cular bundles  multiply  vigorously.     Vigorous  adventitious 
buds  are  formed  at  the  base  of  the  rudimentary  leaf  of  such 
internodes ;  seldom  more  than  two  in  the  same  intemode. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  the  swollen  internodes  contains  starch 
and   a  good    deal    of  sugar,   I  beUeve   not  crystalHzed. 
The  diflFerent  habit  of  the  species  of  Equisetum  depends  upon 
the  relation  of  the  adventitious  lateral  shoots  to  the  principal 
shoot.      In  all  the  above-named  species  [arveme,  prateme, 
variegatum ^  hyemale,  pcditstrCy  Umosinn),  the  lowest  leaves 
of  those  shoots  which  have  completed  their  subterranean 
development,  send  out  vigorous  shoots  destined  for  develop- 
ment in  the  followhig  season,  a  process  which  brings  to 
mind  the  buds  which  occur  in  the  cataphyllary  region  of 
many  phaenogams.     These  shoots  are  the  least  developed 
in  Eq.  arvense ;  they  are  of  an  elongated  cylindrical  form, 
and  very  beautiful  and  vigorous  in  Eq.pratense  and  liinomm. 
In  the  latter  species  they  protrude,  even  in  autumn,  for 
a  distance  of  several  inches  from  the  base  of  the  sheathing 
leaves ;  in  Equisetum  palustre  they  appear  at  the  beginning 
of  spring;  in   Eq,  Uyemale  at  the  end  of  April.     Those 
of  Eq.  limosum  deserve  a  closer  investigation,  not  only 
on  account  of  many  peculiarities  dependent  upon  habitat, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  injury  produced  by  its  abundant 
growth    in    the    richest   water-meadows    of    North    Ger- 
many, where  the  hay  is  frequently  uneatable  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  numerous  shoots  of  the  Equisetum.     As  in  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  the  lower  part  of  each  shoot 
(unlike  the  portion  above  ground),  does  not  die  until  the 
autumn.     The  epidermis  of  this  portion  of  the  stem  assiunes 
a  beautiful  red-brown  colour;  from  one  to  three  shoots, 
destined  for  development  above  ground  in  the  following 
year,  burst  forth  in  an  upward  direction  out  of  the  hollow 
cylindrical  leaves,  whose  upper  portion  dies  and  withers. 
The  epidermis  of  these  winter  shoots  is  of  the  coloiu:  of 
ivory,  and  the  tips  of  their  leaves  of  a  chestnut-brown.     If 
the  shoots  are  exposed  to  the  light,  chlorophyll  is  developed, 
even  in  autumn,  in  the  cells  of  the  circumference.      Be- 

*  Compare  Bischoff  '  Kryptogamiscbe  Grewächse,'  Narnb.,  1828,  Heft  i, 
p.  29. 
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sides  these  shoots  others  are  developed  here  and  there 
on  individual  joints  of  old  stems :  the  latter  have  a  lateral, 
not  an  upward  direction ;  their  colour  in  the  young  state 
is  a  deep  citron-yellow,  and  their  leaf-sheaths  are  of  a  deep 
black-brown.  Unlike  those  first  described,  they  are  not 
blunt  at  the  top,  but  the  connivent  tips  of  the  sheathing 
leaves  of  the  terminal  bud  form  a  sharp  apex.  These 
shoots  are  the  foundation  of  the  creeping  rhizome,  and  some- 
times attain  a  length  of  twenty  feet.  When  they  emerge 
from  the  leaf-sheaths  of  the  mother-shoot  they  are  of  the 
thickness  of  a  slender  goose-quiU,  but  after^vards  by  expan- 
sion of  their  cells,  and  by  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  cells  of  the  new  intemodes  in  a  diametral  direction, 
they  attain  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. From  the  bases  of  their  leaf-sheaths  a  few  shoots  are 
produced  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable  in- 
tervals (by  several  intemodes,  which  produce  no  adventitious 
buds),  and  which  are  destined  partly  for  development  above 
ground,  and  partly  for  the  formation  of  new  Rhizomes. 

In  those  species  of  Equisetum  which  are  foimd  in  damp 
localities  away  from  the  light,  a  girdle  of  adventitious  roots 
is  formed  at  each  node  of  the  stem,  on  a  level  with  the 
septum  which  traverses  the  pith  cavity,  and  close  under- 
neath the  rudiments  of  the  adventitious  buds.  They 
originate  close  underneath  the  bark,  immediately  below  the 
lower  ends  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  next  superior 
internode,  and  consequently  meet  the  upper  ends  of  the 
septa  which  separate  the  cortical  air-cavities  of  the  next 
lower  internode.  In  the  lower  nodes  of  the  vigorous 
autumn  shoots  one  at  least,  usually  two,  and  often  three 
such  adventitious  roots  are  formed  close  to  one  another. 
At  an  early  period  the  cells  of  that  portion  of  the  partition 
wall  of  two  cortical  air-cavities  which  leads  from  the 
adventitious  roots  to  the  convergent  prolongations  of 
the  vascular  bundle  are  transformed  into  a  single  vascular 
bundle  traversed  by  numerous  short  spiral  vessels.  The 
origin  of  these  thick  vascular  bundles,  which  are  attached 
to  the  spreading  prolongations  of  the  vascular  bundles 
of  the  internode,  renders  the  course  of  the  vascular  bundle 
of    the  stem  within    the   node    quite    indistinct;    they 
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may  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  vascular  bundles 
of  the  stem  of  the  Equisetaceae  unite  in  each  node  to  form 
a  confused  mass  of  tissue.* 

The  normal  mode  of  cell-multiplication  in  the  punctum 
vegetationis  of  the  adventitious  roots  is  identical  with  that 
in  Jspidium  ßliX'Vias.  The  cell  of  the  first  degree,  whose 
continuous  division  is  the  cause  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
grow  til  of  the  root  lies  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  nearly 
above  the  apex  of  the  root.  Its  form  is  tetrahedral.  It 
divides  by  septa  of  which  three  in  succession  are  each  of 
them  parallel  to  one  of  the  three  lateral  surfaces,  and  of 
which  the  fourth  forms  the  surface  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere 
seated  upon  the  basal  surface  which  is  turned  towards  the 
apex  of  the  root.  In  this  way  sets  of  four  cells  of  the 
second  degree  are  formed,  of  which  the  three  upper,  which 
adjoin  the  cell  of  the  first  degree,  take  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  permanent  portion  of  the  root ;  the  fourth,  by 
its  multiplication  produces  one  of  the  hood-shaped  layers  of 
the  root-cap.  Soon  after  its  formation  four  cells,  having 
a  quadrantal  basal  outline,  are  produced  in  its  interior 
by  a  twice  repeated  division  by  means  of  vertical  septa. 
The  cells  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  one  of  the  lower 
cells  of  the  second  degree  henceforth  divide  only  by  septa 
perpendicular  to  the  basal  surface  of  the  mother-cell  and 
consequently  to  the  next  adjoining  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  root.  All  the  daughter-cells  of  such  a  cell  of  the  second 
degree  lie  in  one  place  which  is  curved  parabolically ;  they 
form  a  blunt  hollow  cone,  and  the  number  of  these  cones 
which  envelope  the  apex  of  the  root  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  cells  of  the  second  degree  directed  downwards  which  have 
originated  in  their  puncta  vegetationis.  The  oldest,  outer- 
most of  them,  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
root,  the  younger,  inner  ones,  are  gradually  less  in  proportion 
to  their  age.  The  oldest  outermost  cellular  layers  of  the 
apex  of  the  root  scale  off  by  degrees  and  become  decayed. 

The  cell-multiplication  of  those  cells  of  the  second  degree 
which  are  directed  upwards  tends  much  more  to  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  cells  in  height  than  in  breadth.  The  lon- 
gitudinal   division  of    each  such    newly   formed    cell  is 

*  See  NageH, '  Zeitschrifl;  f.  Botanik.,'  Heft  3  and  4,  p.  143. 
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followed  by  division  by  means  of  septa  pai^allel  to  the  basal 
surface,  and  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
root.  The  outer  cells  of  the  group  formed  by  the  multi- 
plication of  those  cells  of  the  second  degree  which  are 
directed  upwards  (those  which  adjoin  the  daughter-cells  of 
the  second  degree  which  are  directed  downwards)  continue 
to  multiply  for  some  time  by  di\dsion  by  means  of  septa 
alternately  radial  and  parallel  to  the  periphery.  But  the 
succession  of  these  divisions  is  twice  intcrnipted  by  the 
formation  of  horizontal  septa  in  the  entire  mass  of  cells  pro- 
duced by  the  multiplication  of  the  cell  of  the  second  degree 
which  is  directed  upwards. 

The  adventitious  roots  like  the  adventitious  buds  are 
capable  of  remaining  dormant  for  a  long  time.  AVhen  they 
burst  forth  and  become  elongated,  the  central  string  of  cells 
is  transformed  into  a  vascular  bundle.  The  tissue  immedi- 
ately enclosing  the  latter  becomes  disintegrated,  dries  up, 
tmd  ultimately  disappears.  Thus  a  hollow  cylindrical  air 
cavity  is  produced  beneath  the  bark  of  the  adventitious 
root.  The  upper  surface  of  the  root  becomes  covered  with 
long  papillae  which  become  brown  in  age.  In  very  old 
rhizomes  the  cortical  layer  of  the  root  usually  disappears 
entirely;  the  central  vascular  bundles  only,  (whose  tissue 
is  very  firm)  are  persistent,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
tough,  thick,  deep-brown  fibres. 

Fruit  is  usually  developed  only  on  the  vigorous  shoots 
produced  irom  the  lowest  intemodes  of  a  shoot  of  the 
previous  year.  The  transition  from  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
sheathing  leaves,  to  that  of  the  lowest  circle  of  sporangia  is 
very  rapid  and  sudden,  even  in  those  species  which  (Hke 
Equisetum  arvense)  have  special  fructifying  shoots.  The 
sheathing  leaf  immediately  underneath  the  fruit  is  shorter 
and  more  fieshy  than  the  others ;  there  is  no  other  inter- 
mediate condition.  The  fructification  is  morphologically 
unlimited  ;  owing  to  its  mode  of  origin  its  longitudinal 
development  is  not  confined  within  bounds,  any  more  than 
that  of  the  vegetative  shoots,  which  (at  least  those  above 
ground)  nevertheless  do  not  become  elongated  beyond  a 
certain  extent.  Each  circle  of  sporangia  makes  its  appear- 
ance  in  the  form  of  an  annular  cushion  underneath  the 
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terminal  bud,*  like  the  first  rudiment  of  the  vegetative 
leaf,  but  more  massive  and  much  less  elevated. 

Definite  points  in  this  very  flat  annular  waU  become 
prominent,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  leaf  tips 
project  above  the  (originally)  smooth  margin  of  the 
slieathing  leaf.  A  ring  of  hemispherical  protuberances  is 
thus  produced  aroimd  the  stem,  which,  in  the  growing 
fniit,  is  clearly  perceptible  in  the  third  rudimentary 
sporangial  circle,  reckoning  from  the  terminal  bud  down- 
wards (PI.  XXXVI,  figs.  8,  6).  The  normal  cell-multipli- 
cation  of  these  hemispherical  cellular  masses — the  rudiments 
of  the  stalks  of  the  sporangia — is  similar  to  that  of  the 
fruit-rudiment  of  PeUia  (PI.  XXXVI,  figs.  4,  5).  The 
development  of  their  upper  part  soon  exceeds  that  of  the 
lower ;  by  the  pressure  of  their  apices  against  one  another 
they  assume  the  form  of  hexagonal  shields.  On  the  under* 
side,  where  they  pass  into  the  stalk,  these  shields  soon 
exhibit  at  five  or  six  points  a  rapid  cell-multipUcation  pro- 
duced by  the  division  of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  shield.  This  division  takes  place  by  septa  inclined 
in  different  directions,  and  is  repeated  continually  in  the 
apical  cell  (PI  XXXVI,  fig.  7).  From  five  to  six  blunt 
warts  of  cellular  tissue  are  thus  produced  on  the  under  side 
of  the  shield :  these  are  the  first  rudiments  of  the  sporangia. 
Shortly  after  their  first  appearance  the  growth  of  one  of  the 
inner  cells  considerably  surpasses  that  of  its  neighbours. 
The  cell  in  question  is  at  this  time  only  separated  firom  the 
apex  of  the  young  sporangium  by  a  simple  layer  consisting 
of  a  few  cells.  It  is  the  primary  mother-cell  of  the  spores ; 
the  cells  surroimding  it  become  the  wall  of  the  sporan- 
gium. 

The  first  division  of  the  primary  mother-cell  takes  place 
by  a  horizontal  septum  (PL  XXXVI,  fig.  8).  By  repeated 
bi-partition  of  the  primary  mother-cell  the  number  of  cells 
destined  for  spore-formation  is  increased  (PL  XXXVI, 
figs.  9,  10).  In  the  mean  time  the  number  of  the  cells  of 
the  w«dl  increases  much  more  rapidly :  the  latter  soon  con- 
sists of  a  double   layer  produced  by  the  division  of  its 

*  The  Btrncture  and  mode  of  cell-multiplication  of  the  terminal  bud  exactly 
correspond  with  that  of  the  terminal  bud  of  yegetatire  shoots. 
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cells  by  septa  parallel  to  the  outer  surface  (PI  X3CXVI, 
fig.  9).  A  previous  division  takes  place  by  septa  which 
cross  one  another  in  difierent  directions,  and  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  outer  surface,  and  by  such  division  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wall  is  increased,  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  in  volume  of  the  group  of  mother-cells.  In  the 
mean  time  the  division  by  septa  parallel  to  the  outer  surface 
occurs  once  more,  so  that  now  the  wall  of  the  sporagium 
consists  of  three  layers  of  cells  (PL  XXXVI,  fig.  10). 

The  inner  one  of  these  layers  and  the  middle  one  be- 
come dissolved,  and  are  displaced  by  the  group  of  mother- 
cells,  the  size  of  which  increases  continually.  The  inner  layer 
is  dissolved  at  an  early  period,  and  the  middle  one  shortly 
before  the  time  when  the  mother-cells  are  individualised 
(PI.  XXXVI,  fig.  13).  The  connexion  between  the  mother- 
cells  is  not  broken  up  all  at  once.  Small  groups,  consisting 
normally  of  four  cells,  usually  hang  together  for  some  time 
(PI.  XXXVI,  figs.  11,  12).  This  process  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  what  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  pollen 
of  phaenogams. 

Each  of  the  spore-mother-cells  when  free  exhibits  a  large 
central  nucleus,  as  is  the  case  at  all  periods  of  their  deve- 
lopment, except  immediately  before  the  division  of  a  gene- 
ration of  mother-cells.  This  nucleus,  which  usually  has 
only  one  moderate-sized  spherical  nucleolus,  is  a  globular 
empty  cavity,  having  a  vesicular  appearance,  and  is  filled 
with  fluid  which  is  less  highly  refractive  than  the  thickly 
mucilaginous  contents  of  the  cell,  which  are  rendered  turbid 
by  numerous  fine  yellowish  granules.  In  the  farther 
progress  of  the  development  of  the  fruit  the  membrane 
of  this  nucleus  is  slowly  dissolved:  its  fiuid  contents  do 
not  intermingle  with  that  of  the  cell  (PL  XXXVI,  fig.  12; 
PL  XXXVII,  fig.  1).  In  its  place  two  large  flatly  ellip- 
soidal nuclei  suddenly  appear  occupying  almost  half  the 
mother-cell.  These  latter  nuclei  at  first  exhibit  no  nu- 
cleoli, but  at  a  later  period  they  contain  several  (PI. 
XXXVI,  fig.  3).  In  the  equator  of  the  cell,  between 
the  two  nucleoli,  a  ring  or  plate  of  protoplasmic  granules 
is  formed  near  the  cell-wall  (PL  XXXVII,  figs.  4,  5). 
The  outlines  of  the  two  flattened  nuclei  then  become  more 
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and  more  indistinct,  and  soon  disappear  altogether.  The 
granules  which  compose  the  above-mentioned  ring  or  plate, 
distribute  themselves  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  mother- 
cell,  and  four  smaller  globular  nuclei  are  now  seen  in  the 
latter,  whose  appearance  is  as  sudden  as  that  of  the  two 
larger  flattened  nuclei,  which  took  place  a  short  time  pre- 
viously (PL  XXXVII,  flg.  6).  They  are  arranged  in  the 
angles  of  a  tetrahedron,  and  a  septum  is  visible  between 
each  two  of  them.  Introductory  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  septum  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  thick  indistinct 
flattened  agglomerations  of  yellowish  protoplasm.  Thus 
the  mother-cell  is  divided  into  four  tetrahednJ  cells  which 
are  the  special-mother-cells  (PI.  XXXVII,  figs.  7,  8). 

Hitherto  the  development  of  the  spores,  fiim  the  separa- 
tion of  the  mother-cell  down  to  the  minutest  details,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  pollen  of  the  Abietineae.*  This  renders 
their  further  history  so  much  the  more  peculiar. 

The  four  tetrahedral  cells  into  which  the  mother-cell 
divides,  very  soon  become  disunited,  doubtless  on  account 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  primary  wall  of  the  mother-cell, 
and  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  walls  of  the  four  daughter- 
cells.  They  then  appear  in  the  form  of  perfectly  spherical 
very  thin-walled  cells.  A  layer  of  granular  mucilage  covers 
the  inner  wall,  leaving  in  the  centre  a  free  globular  cavity 
filled  with  a  thin  fluid.  The" very  flat  nucleus  is  embedded 
in  the  protoplasmic  layer.  The  globular  cell,  when  lying 
in  water,  soon  appears  surrounded  by  a  bright  halo,  formed 
of  a  layer  of  apparently  gelatinous  matter,  which  when 
treated  with  iodine  exhibits  no  colour.  (PI.  XXXVII, 
fig.  9).  A  very  deUcate  membrane  forms  the  outer  boun- 
dary of  this  covering  layer.  In  somewhat  older  sporangia 
this  membrane  appears  more  firm,  and  more  distinctly 
separated  from  the  inner  part  of  the  layer  surrounding  the 
globular  cell,  which  now  consists  of  a  fluid  coloured  pale 
yellow  by  iodine.  These  stages  of  development  of  the 
spore-mother-cell  are  passed  through  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  the  same  sporagiura  of  Eq.j^altistre  there  may  be  found 
mother-cells  with  the  primary  nucleus  in  the  act  of  disso- 
lution, others  with  two  flattened  nuclei,  and  others  with 

♦  *Bot.  Zeit.,' 1848,  p.  670. 
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four  globular  daughter-nuclei ;  there  may  also  be  found 
sets  of  four  tetrahedral  daughter- cells,  individual  daughter- 
cells,  of  a  globular  form,  and  lastly,  others  which  already 
exhibit  the  transparent  halo  sUghtly  developed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  is  not  accompanied  by  any  percepti- 
ble contraction  of  the  contents  of  the  globular  cell.  If  the 
cells  which,  when  treated  with  water,  exhibit  the  above- 
mentioned  halo,  arc  examined  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
sporangimn,  their  membrane  appears  thin  and  quite  homo- 
geneous even  under  the  best  microscopes.  But  in  sporangia 
a  little  more  advanced,  the  membrane  in  question  under 
similar  circumstances  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  layers, 
the  inner  one  of  which  is  thicker  and  more  highly  re- 
fractive than  the  outer  one.  The  outer  layer,  when  treated 
with  alcohol,  contracts  so  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  inner  one.  At  the  same  time  the  cell-contents  con- 
tract, sometimes  into  a  globular  shape,  sometimes  irre- 
gularly. If  water  is  applied  the  outer  layer  swells  con- 
siderably, and  forms  a  thick,  gelatinous,  almost  fluid  cover- 
ing, round  the  inner  one,  which  remains  unaltered.  Under 
the  further  action  of  water  this  gelatinous  layer  is  dissipated 
in  the  surrounding  fluids.  The  efiect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
fresh  cell  is  to  lessen  considerably  this  power  of  distension. 
After  treatment  with  alcohol  the  outer  layer  only  swells  up 
to  a  definite  extent  (to  about  three  times  its  original  size), 
in  distilled  water.  If  the  preparation  is  now  crushed,  the 
swollen  layer  is  pressed  out  over  a  wide  space,  and  is  then 
clearly  seen  to  consist  entirely  of  a  homogeneous  hyaline 
gelatinous  substance,  and  that  the  granular  aspect  of  its 
outer  surface  is  owing  to  the  attachment  of  small  extrane- 
ous bodies.  A  longer  exposure  to  the  effect  of  alcohol 
often  entirely  destroys  the  capacity  for  distension. 

Iodized  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  imparts  a  pale  blue 
colour  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  outer  membrane,  and 
renders  the  inner  one  yellow.  After  the  cells  have  lain  in 
alcohol  the  same  solution  renders  the  outer  layer  pale  yellow, 
and  the  inner  one  brown.  The  addition  of  water  brings 
out  the  blue  colouring  in  the  outer  layer.  Ammoniated 
oxide  of  copper  applied  to  the  fresh  cell  causes  only  a  slight 
distension  of  the  outer  layer,  and  hardens  it  so  that  it  no 
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longer  spreads  out  under  pressure.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
the  outer  layer ;  the  inner  one  withstands  its  action  but 
assumes  a  brown  colour.  At  this  period  of  development 
the  diameter  of  the  cell  is  from  2024  to  23*60  m.  m.  m. 
and  no  trace  of  any  third  inner  membrane  is  perceptible, 
even  when  the  cell  is  ruptured  after  lying  in  alcohol. 

But  when  the  cell  has  attained  a  diameter  of  from  30-3 
to  37  m.  m.  m.  a  third  internal  covering  of  the  cell-contents 
soon  makes  its  appearance.  Such  a  cell  when  placed  in 
diluted  alcohol  exhibits  three  perfectly  distinct  membranes. 
Each  of  the  three  globular  vesicles  is  situated  excentrically 
in  the  interior  of  the  next  outer  one.  If  the  fresh  cell  is 
placed  in  alcohol  the  three  membranes  swell  up  but  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  :  the  outer  one  swells  the  most,  the  middle 
one  to  a  less  extent  than  the  outer,  and  the  inner  one  least 
of  all.  The  cell-contents  swell  up  at  the  same  time ;  they 
always  remain  closely  attached  to  the  inner  membrane,  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  contract  into  a  smaller  space  than 
the  cavity  of  the  latter.  In  a  cell  for  instance  whose  diameter 
in  alcohol  was  30*2  m.  m.  m.  the  membrane  immediately 
enclosing  the  cell  contents  measured  (after  treatment  with 
water)  32  m.  m.  m.;  the  middle  one  37*04  m.  m.  m.,  and 
the  outer  one  63'84  m.  m.  m. 

At  this  stage  of  development  the  iodized  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  colours  all  three  membranes  blue ;  the 
middle  one  changes  colour  first,  and  its  colour  is  the  most 
intense.  If  such  cells,  after  lying  in  alcohol,  are  ruptured 
by  pressure,  the  membranes,  which  have  previously  been 
closely  attached  to  one  another,  separate ;  the  middle  one 
contracts  to  a  smaller  space  than  the  outer  one,  and  the 
inner  one  more  than  the  middle  one.  After  contrac- 
tion they  still  retain  the  form  of  tense  globular  vesicles, 
and  exhibit  a  greater  thickness  of  wall  than  before.  If 
cells  fresh  from  the  sporangium  are  treated  with  water,  the 
outer  and  middle  membranes  often  swell  up  to  some  extent : 
they  separate  from  the  inner  layer,  remaining  at  the  same 
in  close  connexion  with  one  another.  The  distended  mem- 
branes are  easily  separable  from  one  another  by  pressure, 
and  they  exhibit  a  scarcely  perceptible  increase  in  thickness. 
At  this  period  no  trace  is  yet  visible  of  the  course  of  the 
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spiral  bands  into  which  the  outer  membrane  shortly  after- 
wards divides.* 

In  those  sporangia  however  in  which  some  cells  of  the 
outer  membrane  exhibit  traces  of  elater-formation  and  others 
do  not,  the  capacity  for  distension  of  the  middle  membrane 
is  far  behind  that  of  the  outer  one.  Even  in  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  sporangium  itself  the  outer  membrane,  in 
JEquiseium  limosum,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
middle  one.  Upon  treatment  with  alcohol  the  middle  and 
the  inner  membrane  are  drawn  far  away  from  the  outer  one 
whilst  they  remain  in  close  contact  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  cell-contents.  Upon  the  subsequent  addition  of  water 
the  inner  membrane  remains  still  in  close  contact  at  every 
point  with  the  cell  contents ;  the  middle  one  becomes  some- 
what detached  and  often  irregularly  folded ;  and  the  outer 
layer  is  far  removed  from  the  middle  one.  With  this  dis- 
tension of  the  outer  membrane  it  becomes  manifest  that 
the  latter  is  traversed  by  two  left  handed,  parallel,  spiral 
lines,  in  the  course  of  which  the  membrane  is  thinner  than 
in  its  other  parts.  In  profile,  ?.  e.,  in  an  optical  longitu- 
dinal section  of  the  cell,  I  see  with  the  best  microscopes 
that  the  thicker  portions  of  the  membrane  protrude  inwards 
over  the  thinner  parts  (PL  XXXVIII,  fig.  10),  not  out^ 
xoardly^  asSanio  says  (*  Bot.  Zeit.,'  1857,  p.  661).     When 

*  In  the  *  Vergleichende  Untersuchungen,*  p.  99, 1  spoke  of  the  processed 
above  described  as  consisting  of  the  formation  of  a  free  cell  Tthe  spore)  around 
the  primary  nucleus  of  the  special  mother-cell.  In  opposition  to  this,  Sanio 
lias  shown  (*Bot.  Zeit.,'  1856,  p.  181,  1857,  p.  657)  that  within  the  zporangtum 
the  two  membranes  always  lie  close  to  one  another,  and  that  therefore  a  free 
cell-formation  cannot  be  admitted.  This  is  quite  correct.  Sanio  further 
attempted  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  centripetal  spiral 
thickening  of  the  outer  cell-membrane,  which  membrane  at  a  later  period  splits 
to  form  the  elaters.  The  reasons  brought  forward  to  prove  this  are  however 
not  convincing.  During  the  development  of  the  spores  of  the  EquisetaceiB 
some  phenomena  occur  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  study  of  the 
cell-membrane,  and  I  therefore  give  here  in  some  detail  the  result  of  recent 
investigations  of  this  subject.  Some  of  Sanio's  objections  to  my  views  as  to 
the  divisions  of  the  mother-cell  (1.  c,  1856,  p.  170)  have  since  been  abandoned 
bv  himself  (1.  c,  1857,  p.  658).  With  regard  to  his  observations  on  the 
abnormal  development  of  certain  mother-cells  and  the  division  of  the  primary 
nucleus  by  constriction,  I  will  only  remark  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
such  cases  and  the  cases  where  the  process  of  development  is  normsu. 

t  I  contend  that  my  representation  (*Vergl.  Unters.,'  t.  xx,  f.  18)  is  quite 
correct,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  in  this  figure  the  thin  portions  of  the 
membrane  have  come  out  disproportionately  thi(u^ 
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in  water  the  outer  membrane,  which  is  in  the  process  of 
being  transformed  into  elaters,  is  coloured  pale  blue  by 
iodized  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc ;  in  the  middle  layer  the 
blue  is  more  intense. 

In  sporangia  a  httle  more  advanced  the  thin  parts  of  the 
outer  membrane  disappear :  the  delicate  peUicle  which  held 
together  the  coils  of  the  elaters  is  no  longer  present.  Fresh 
elaters  are  coloured  a  grejrish-blue  by  the  above-mentioned 
solution,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  outer  layer  which 
assumes  a  yellowish  colour.  By  adding  a  quantity  of 
water  the  colour  of  the  main  portion  of  the  elaters  becomes 
a  more  pure  blue.  After  the  separation  of  the  elaters  the 
middle  spore  membrane  exhibits  a  very  diflferent  reaction 
with  iodine;  it  remains  yellow  under  all  circumstances, 
under  the  iodized  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  well  as 
under  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ammoniated  oxide  of 
copper  if  applied  to  the  outer  membrane  just  after  it  has 
split  to  form  the  elaters,  is  very  rapid  in  its  effects.  The 
membrane  becomes  distended  and  is  gradually  dissolved. 
Under  the  action  of  the  same  fluid  the  next  inner  membrane 
swells  up  into  a  lai-ge  vesicle,  without  diminishing  per- 
ceptibly in  thickness.  Its  substance  is  then  softer;  by 
rolling  it  under  a  covering  glass  it  is  easily  wrinkled.  The 
third  membrane  is  tightly  stretched  upon  the  cell-contents. 
The  further  action  of  ammoniated  oxide  of  copper  gives  it 
a  yellowish  coloiu',  but  in  other  respects  it  remains  un- 
changed. 

A  little  later,  whilst  the  elaters  are  continually  increasing 
in  breadth  and  thickness,  the  rudiment  of  a  final  innermost 
membrane  of  the  spore  becomes  visible.  If  a  young  spoi*e 
in  this  stage  of  development  is  detached  from  its  elaters, 
and  placed  in  alcohol,  and  if  water  be  then  added,  the 
membrane  next  to  the  elaters  becomes  detached  from  the 
third  membrane,  and  from  the  cell-contents  which  are 
closely  embraced  by  the  latter,  and  in  which  chlorophyll 
now  begins  to  appear.  If  the  spoi'e  be  now  ruptured  by 
pressure,  the  membrane  next  to  the  elaters  remains  folded 
without  changing  its  volume.  The  next  inner  one  remains 
after  the  rupture  tense  as  before,  whilst  it  contracts  upon 
a  much  smaller  space,  and  now  appears  considerably  thicker 
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than  it  previously  was.  It  has  borne  a  strong  pressure 
from  the  expanding  cell-contents,  and  possesses  a  high 
degree  of  elasticity.  Its  hitherto  smooth  outer  surface 
now  exhibits  very  small  protuberances  which  give  it  a 
finely  granular  appearance.  Its  inner  surface  is  covered 
by  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of  semi-fluid  hyaline  matter, 
which  by  hard  pressure  is  partly  driven  out  from  the 
fissure  of  the  ruptured  membrane.  If  a  spore  in  tlie 
above  stage  of  development  be  taken  fresh  from  the  sporan« 
gium  and  treated  with  caustic  potash,  the  elaters  swell 
up ;  the  adjoining  membrane  is  distended  into  a  vesicle, 
and  usually  becomes  wrinkled.  The  third  granular  mem- 
brane assumes  a  brown  colour,  but  in  other  respects  re- 
mains  unchanged.  The  fourth  membrane,  which  is  still 
deUcate,  contracts  round  the  cell-contents,  and  exhibits  a 
double  outline.*  The  peripheral  portion  of  the  cell-con- 
tents then  assumes  a  red  colour,  which  never  extends  so 
far  as  the  middle  point  of  the  cell,  and  which  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  tannin.f  Sometimes  in  spores  taken 
fix)m  the  same  sporangium,  like  those  just  mentioned,  the 
innermost  layer  swells  up  under  caustic  potash,  and  remains 
in  contact  with  the  granular  layer.  The  latter  may  then 
be  stripped  off  from  the  inner  layer  by  friction  with  the 
covering  glass,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  a  closed  vesicle  sur- 
rounding the  cell-contents.  Sulphuric  acid  immediately 
destroys  the  elaters  of  such  spores ;  the  next  inner  mem- 
brane, hke  the  third  granular  layer,  thereupon  expands 
into  a  capacious  vesicle,  but  resists  the  acid.  The  fourth 
innermost  layer  swells,  and  becomes  converted  into  gela- 
tine, which  after  the  rupture  of  the  cell  is  immediately  dis- 
persed in  the  surrounding  fluid. 

After  the  biu^ting  of  the  ripe  sporangia  J  the  elaters,  when 
dry,  are  stretched  out,  remaining  attached  to  the  spore  by 
their  median  portion.     When  moistened  they  roll  together 

*  Sanio,  1.  c,  p.  665,  who  from  its  conlractility,  draws  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  a  primordial  utricle. 

f  Sachs, '  Sitzungsb.  Wiener.  Acad./  xxxvi,  (1859)  p.  21 .  Sanio  has  observed 
that  the  red  colour  only  affects  the  cell-contents,  1.  c,  p.  666. 

X  The  wall  of  the  sporangia,  which  consists  of  one  layer  of  cells,  is  trans- 
formed into  spiral  cells.  Compare  Henderson,  'Trans.  Linn.  Soc./ v,  xviii, 
p.  567. 
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in  a  spiral  manner,  covering  the  spore  entirely  as  at  first. 
It  may  easily  be  seen  by  the  examination  of  detached 
fragments  of  elaters  that  the  rolling  inwards  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  contraction  of  the  concave  side.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  extension  of  the  elaters  depends  upon  a 
relatively  greater  contraction  of  the  otiter  layers  of  their 
tissue,  a  contraction  which  is  completely  balanced  by 
moistening  the  elaters.  By  moistening  the  ripe  dry  spores 
the  elaters  are  rapidly  rolled  inwards ;  almost  immediately 
afterwards  they  become  unrolled.  Sulphuric  acid  and  water 
also  causes  a  rolling  inw  ards  of  the  elaters  :  when  concen- 
trated to  a  certain  extent  it  destroys  only  the  inner  layers. 
The  thin  outermost  layer,  which  during  the  formation  of 
the  inner  layer  was  coloured  yellow  by  iodized  chloride  of 
zinc  (Pringsheim's  '  Elater-cuticle/  Bot.  Zeit.,  1853,  p. 
244),  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  a  loose  band.  The 
second  (now  the  outermost)  membrane  of  the  spore,  be- 
comes distended  and  detached  from  the  middle  layer  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  whether  concentrated  'or 
diluted.  The  inner  spore-membrane  is  largely  distended 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  it  soon  ruptiu^es 
both  the  outer  membranes,  and  emerges  with  the  spore- 
contents  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  globule  (PL  XXXVIII, 
iig.  11).  The  two  outer  membranes  are  not  aflfected  by 
heated  sulphuric  acid,  not  even  by  remaining  in  the  acid 
for  ten  days.  The  outer  layer  under  such  circumstances 
remains  at  first  as  clear  as  glass,  and  afterwards  only  ex- 
hibits a  smoky-gi-ey  colour  and  a  granular  consistency  of 
the  outer  surface.  The  inner  layer  which  is  finely  granular 
is  coloured  deep  brown.  After  the  rupture  of  the  spore 
all  its  membranes  contract  considerably,  so  that  the  diameter 
of  their  inner  cavity  is  only  about  half  the  previous  size.  If 
the  rupture  of  the  spore  is  effected  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid  the  contraction  of  the  middle  (third)  mem- 
brane, and  consequently  the  elasticity  upon  which  this 
contraction  rests,  appears  to  be  altogether  unaffected,  and 
that  of  the  outer  membrane  is  but  slightly  acted  on.  After 
the  bursting,  by  pressure,  of  the  fresh,  ripe,  detached  spore, 
the  outer  boundary  only  of  the  innermost  (fourth)  mem- 
brane is  sharply  defined ;  the  inner  side  of  the  latter  mem- 

19 
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braue  becomes  by  degrees  a  half  solid  gelatinous  layer. 
It  is  not  until  germination  that  this  membrane  becomes 
smooth  and  firm  on  both  sides.  The  expansion  of  the 
cell-contents  and  of  the  innermost  membrane  which  takes 
place  when  the  spore  is  sown  upon  moist  gro\md,  very 
soon  raptures  the  outermost  of  the  thi^ee  membranes,  and 
shortly  aftenvards  the  middle  one  also,  and  both  are  stripped 
off.  The  substance  which  is  coloiu'ed  red  by  caustic 
potash  remains  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  innermost 
membrane  after  the  latter  has  become  free,  and  even  for 
some  time  after  its  division  into  two  cells.  This  substance 
has  the  form  of  a  layer  composed  of  very  minute  particles, 
and  it  may  be  detached  by  pressure  from  the  cell-mem- 
brane. 

Two  facts  in  the  process  of  development  of  the  spores  of 
the  Eq^uisetaceae  are  of  general  interest.  The  spore-mem- 
brane IS  here  seen  to  increase  in  thickness  after  two  differ- 
ent modes  of  growth  occmTing  side  by  side.  There  is 
growth  by  apposition  and  growth  by  intussusception.  To 
the  former  is  to  be  attributed  the  origin  of  the  third  and 
fourth  membranes,  which  arc  evidently  produced  from  the 
gradual  hardening  of  layers  of  gelatinous  matter  spread 
over  the  inner  surface  of  the  previously  existing  membranes. 
To  the  latter  belongs  the  centripetal  growth  of  the  elaters, 
after  their  separation  from  one  another,  and  the  centrifugal 
growth  of  the  second  and  third  membrane  during  and  after 
the  formation  of  the  fourth ;  a  growth  which  exhibits  itself 
in  the  granidation  of  the  outer  smfaces  of  both  these  mem- 
branes. The  second  point,  however,  is  the  more  important  one, 
viz.,  the  remarkable  modifications  of  the  physical  properties 
and  chemical  reactions  which  each  of  the  four  membranes 
of  the  spore  undergoes  during  the  process  of  development. 
Each  of  them  exhibits  during  a  certain  period  of  its  exist- 
ence the  assumed  characteristic  relation  between  cellulose 
and  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  relation  is  never 
seen  in  the  earliest  states  of  development,  nor  is  it  constant. 
The  outer  layer  of  the  first  membrane  {i.  e.,  the  elaters), 
and  of  the  fourth  membrane  (even  after  the  commencement 
of  germination),  assume  in  the  course  of  development  the 
character  of  a  cuticle ;   the  second  and  third  maintain  that 
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character  throughout.  The  three  outer  membranes  when 
young  are  far  more  capable  of  distension  than  at  a  later 
period,  and  during  this  condition  the  second  and  third 
membranes  are  not  without  a  high  degree  of  elasticity, 
which  diminishes  as  the  capacity  of  distension  becomes  less, 
or  even  disappears  altogether. 

Sanio*  has  made  some  interesting  observations  upon  the 
abnormal  formation  of  elaters  out  of  the  membranes  of 
mother-cells  in  which  the  division  into  four  daughter- 
cells  has  been  suppressed.  Since  these  observations  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  outermost  membrane,  which  is 
transformed  into  elaters,  must  be  looked  upon  as  their 
special-mother-cell.  The  Equisetacese,  therefore,  exhibit 
the  rare  circumstance  of  the  pemstence  of  the  membrane 
of  the  special-mother-cell,  a  fact  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
occurs  in  phaenogams  only  in  Maranfa  Zebrina.  During  the 
transformation  of  the  membrane  of  the  special-mother-cell 
into  elaters  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane 
appears  to  take  place.  Spiral  strips  of  the  membrane  be- 
come thinner  and  ultimately  disappear,  whilst  other  strips 
parallel  to  these  increase  in  thickness.  The  diflFerentiation 
of  the  membrane  in  a  superficial  direction  into  strips  of 
different  characters,  may  be  compared  with  its  difierentiation 
in  the  direction  of  the  thickness  into  two  layers  of  difierent 
properties. 

In  the  ripe  spores  the  central  globular  nucleus  is  very 
clearly  visible  floating  in  the  yelloAvish  oleaginous  fluid 
contents,  in  which,  even  before  the  shedding  of  the  spores, 
numerous  chlorophyll  granules  arc  seen.  The  number  of 
the  latter  increases  rapidly  when  the  spoi*es  are  sown  on 
moist  gi^ound.  After  a  few  hours  the  primary  nucleus 
vanishes.  In  its  place  two  new  ones  make  their  appearance, 
the  position  of  which  can  often  only  be  made  out  by  means 
of  the  agglomeration  of  chlorophyll-granules  in  their 
neighbourhood  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  12).  Between  the  two 
a  septum  is  formed,  dividing  the  spore  into  two  very  un- 
equal parts  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  13).  One  of  these,  the 
larger  one,  contains  almost  all  the  chlorophyll-granules  of 
the  cell :  the  other  has  hardly  anything  but  finely-granular 

♦  'Bot.  Zeit.,' 1857,  p.  667. 
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luucilagc.  This  latter  cell  usually  constitutes  the  fii-st 
radicular  hair  of  the  growing  prothalhnm  (PL  XXXVII, 
tigs.  14—16). 

In  Eqiiisetum  limoautn  and  pabfsire  the  upper  chloix)phyll- 
bearing  cell  divides  innnediatcly  by  a  vertical  or  strongly 

1  inclined  septum  (PI.  XXXVIIl,  figs.  15,  16).     In  Equi- 

net  urn  ar  cense  the  cell  often  expands  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  befoixj  it  divides,  especially  when  the  spore  is  sown 
hi  a  very  moist  shady  place  (PI.  XXXVIIl,  fig.  19).  The 
formative  matter — protoplasm  mixed  with  numerous  chlo- 
i^ophyll-gnmules — is  accuunilated  at  the  apex  of  the  upper 
cell,  which  is  turned  away  from  the  rooting  end  of  the 
growing  prothalhnm.  This  mucilaginous  mass  usually,  but 
not  always,  sunx)unds  the  nucleus.  The  latter  dissolven 
gradually  and  two  new  oni^s  take  its  place  (PI.  XXXVIIl, 
fig.  19).  A  transverse  septum,  w^hich  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  two,  divides  the  large  chlorophyll-bearing  cell 
into  an  upper,smaller  cell,  destined  for  fiu'ther  active  division, 
and  a  lower,  distended,  permanent  cell  (Pl.XXXVII,  fig. 20). 
The  basal  cell  often  grows  into  a  tubular  root  after  the 
])revious  gro\\i;li  of  one  or  more  capillary  roots  from  the 
free  outer  wall  of  the  younger  cells.  Frequently,  however, 
this  does  not  take  place  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  20). 

The  further  development  of  the  prothallium  is  very 
various.  There  is  hardly  any  organ  of  the  higher  plants 
in  which  there  is  so  little  regularity  of  cell-multiplication. 
Usually  there  is  a  tendency  to  longitudinal  growth  by  the 
repeated  division  of  one  or  more  apical  cells  by  means  of 
transveree  septa,  and  also  to  the  division  of  the  cells  of  the 
second  degree  by  longitiulinal  septa.  Lateral  shoots  are 
very  often  formed.  They  are  produced  by  the  protnision 
of  the  wall  of  a  somewhat  older  cell,  and  the  subsequent 
separation  of  the  protuberance  from  the  primary  cell-cavity 
by  means  of  a  transverse  septum  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  20). 
These  adventitious  shoots  exhibit  the  like  forms  of  ccU- 
midtiplication  as  the  primär}^  shoots,  which  they  often  siu*- 
pass  in  vigour  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  22).  In  other  cases  there 
is  a  manifest  bifurcation  of  the  fore-end  of  the  prothallium 
produced  by  the  parting  asunder  and  development  of  two 
apical  cells  (PI.  XXXVII,  figs.  17,  21).     AVhen  the  cells 
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of  the  prothalliuiii  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  the 
protoplasm  of  their  contents  clothes  the  inner  wall  in  the 
tbmi  of  a  thin  layer,  they  have  a  manifestly  vesicular  ap- 
pearance. I  have  often  clearly  observed  their  multipUcation 
by  division  (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  20).  Mucilaginous  threads 
radiate  from  the  nucleus. 

However  various  the  ramifications  of  the  prothalUuQi 
may  be  at  first,  the  final  result  is  always  the  same.  One 
or  more  (five  at  the  most)  of  the  numerous  shoots  develope 
themselves  much  more  vigorously  than  the  others  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  Their  outhne  resembles  to  some 
extent  that  of  the  prothallia  of  the  ferns.  The  subse- 
quently formed  capillary  roots  of  the  prothallium  are  pro- 
duced almost  exclusively  from  their  under  side.  Sexual 
organs  are  mainly  produced  from  these  principal  lobes; 
they  seldom  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  prothalUum. 

The  i)rothalUa  of  .Eqmsetiirn  arvense^  pratense,  and 
palustre,  are  distinctly  diaecious.  The  individuals  wliich 
bear  antheridia  produce  them  very  plentifully,  but  yield 
archegonia  only  in  the  rarest  instances,  and  then  upon  late 
shoots  of  the  base  of  the  prothalUum.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  new  individuals,  by  analogy  to  the  processes 
which  spring  from  the  marginal  cells  of  old  fern-prothal- 
lia.  The  male  prothallia  do  not  attain  the  ftiU  size 
of  the  females.  They  consist  normally  of  only  one  or  two 
thickly  fleshy  expansions  of  cellular  tissue,  whose  margins 
bear  the  antheridia,  and  also  some  thin  membraneous 
barren  shoots.  Their  chlorophyll  contrasts  with  that  of 
the  female  prothaUia  by  a  manifest  tendency  to  a  yellow 
colour.  The  deep-brown  colour  which  is  assumed  by 
empty  antheridia,  imparts  a  diseased  appearance  to  the 
male  prothaUia  at  an  early  period. 

The  production  of  an  antheridium  is  preceded  by  fre- 
quently repeated  division  of  one  of  the  marginal  cells  by 
means  of  septa  inclined  alternately  in  two  directions  (PL 
XXXVIII,  fig.  24).  The  ceUs  of  the  second  degree  divide 
by  radial  longitudinal  septa,  and  each  of  the  three-sided 
cells  thus  formed  divide  into  inner  and  outer  cells  by  septa 
paraUel  to  the  axis  of  the  organ.  The  latter  become  the 
covering  layer  of  the  antheridium,  and  numerous  chloro- 
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phyll  vesicles  arc  spread  over  their  inner  wall.  The  me- 
dian cavity  of  the  cell  is  filled  with  a  watery  fluid.  The 
axilc  cells  of  the  young  antheridium  form  an  oval  group, 
composed  of  four  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  and  contam 
finely-granulai"  mucilage  (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  24).  By 
rapidly  repeated  division  in  all  three  directions  of  space 
they  are  transformed  into  a  mass  of  small  tessellated  cells, 
which  at  first  are  in  very  close  connexion  with  one  another. 
In  each  of  them  a  flattened  ellipsoidal  cellule  is  formed 
(PL  XXXVII,  fig.  25),  in  the  interior  of  which  a  small 
■  vesicle  with  less  highly  refractive  fluid  contents  is  some- 

I  times  visible  (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  26).     The  waDs  of  the 

I  firmly  adherent  cubical  cells  arc  now  dissolved,  and  the 

ellipsoidal  cellules  become  free.  A  gelatinous  mass,  spread 
over  their  inner  wall,  soon  begins  to  be  visible ;  it  forms 
an  imperfect  ring  parallel  to  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipsoidal 
cell.  This  is  the  first  indication  of  the  nascent  sperma- 
tozoa (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  27).  Numerous  mucilaginous 
granules  remain  for  a  long  period  in  the  middle  point 
of  the  cellule,  even  until  the  ripening  of  the  antheridimu. 

The  apical  cells  of  the  covering  layer  of  the  antheri- 
dium, which  are  usually  eight  in  number,  contain  little  or 
no  chlorophyll.  In  the  elongated  antheridia  of  Uq.  Hmosum 
the  cells  adjoining  these  apical  cells  have  also  very  little 
chlorophyU  (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  24).  When  the  organ  is 
ripe  the  apical  cells  part  asunder,  and  the  cellules  enclosing 
the  spennatozoa  ooze  slowly  out. 

These  cellules  are  larger  in  Equisetum  than  in  any  other 
known  plant.  In  Eq.  arveme  their  diameter  attains  tra"'- 
When  the  vesicle  is  ripe  the  spermatozoon  soon  becomes 
partly  free,  apparently  by  the  distension  and  dissolution  of 
parts  of  the  wall  of  the  enveloping  cell.  The  numerous  cilia 
on  its  thick  fore-end  commence  their  active  oscillating  motion, 
by  means  of  which  the  spermatozoon  with  the  attached 
vesicle  moves  rapidly  about  in  the  water  on  the  slide.  The 
spermatozoon  seldom  becomes  entii'ely  free  fi:om  its  mother- 
cell.  When  it  does  so,  it  has  the  form  of  a  spiral  vermiform 
body,  consisting  of  a  mucilagino-gelatinous  substance  be- 
coming dark-brown  under  iodine.  Its  fore-end,  which  is 
the  thicker  of  the  two  and  shghtly  compressed  laterally. 
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forms  two  narrow  closely  approximated  turns  of  a  (usually) 
left-lianded  spiral.  These  turns  alone  bear  the  cilia. 
During  the  rapid  motion  of  the  spermatozoon  in  water  its 
wider,  final  turn,  upon  which  the  cilia  are  wanting,  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  reduced  in  size  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig. 
28),  but  when  the  spermatozoon  is  killed  with  iodine,  it  ap- 
pears on  the  contrary  considerably  enlarged  (PL  XXXVIII, 
tigs.  30 — 33).  This  remarkable  phenomenon  depends  upon 
an  organization  hitherto  (as  far  as  is  known)  unique  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  end  of  the  spermatozoon  bears 
on  the  inner  side  of  its  ultimate  tmix  a  wide  fin-like 
process,  consisting  of  a  delicate  membrane,  which  during 
the  motion  of  the  spermatozoon  glistens  like  the  undulating 
membranes  of  'the  spermatozoa  of  toads  and  Tritons. 
When  the  motion  becomes  more  active  the  membranous 
margin  becomes  invisible  like  the  cilia ;  it  is  only  clearly 
visible  when  the  vital  activity  of  the  spermatozoon  is  on 
the  decline  (PI.  XXXVII,  figs.  80—33).  The  undula- 
tions of  the  fin  last  longer  than  the  oscillations  of  the 
cilia.  The  hinder  end  of  the  spermatozoon  appears  still 
somewhat  pointed  when  the  quiescent  cilia  of  the  fore-end 
are  already  visible.  The  hinder  end  of  the  spermatozoon  is 
of  a  very  delicate  half-fluid  consistence ;  it  attaches  itself 
easily  to  any  object,  and  is  then  drawn  out  into  long  threads. 
It  often  happens  that  a  spermatozoon  drags  after  it  the 
empty  membrane  of  the  mother-cell  attached  to  one  of 
such  threads,  or  that  it  fastens  itself  to  a  capillary  root  of  a 
prothallium  (PL  XXXVIII,  fig.  28*).  Spermatozoa  whose 
motion,  after  many  houi's  continuance,  ends  spontane- 
ously, always  exhibit  a  thin  caudal  appendage  often  of 
very  considerable  length.  The  substance  of  their  hinder 
end  has  doubtless  been  drawn  out  into  such  threads,  in 
consequence  of  the  spermatozoon  having  attached  itself  to 
some  body  during  its  motion,  and  then  torn  itself  away. 
The  substance  of  such  spermatozoa  exhibits,  by  the  pre- 
sence in  it  of  vacuoles,  manifest  traces  of  a  state  of  disten- 
sion.*    If  the   spermatozoa   are  killed  with  iodine  they 

*  In  the  *Veigleicli.  Unters.,'  p.  301, 1  treated  the  whip-shaped  elongated 
form  of  the  hinder  end  as  a  peculiarity  common  to  the  spermatozoa  of  Equisetum, 
an  assumption  vhich  ^as  grounded  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
peculiarity. 
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usually  uiirol  themselves  like  a  snail  (PL  XXXVII,  figs. 
31 — 33) ;  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  individual  turns  remain 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  as  is  the  case  during  the 
motion.  The  motile  ciHa  appear  stiff  and  extended  when 
the  spermatozoon  is  quiescent ;  their  direction  is  not  radial 
to  the  axis  of  the  spiral  of  the  spermatozoon,  but  is  twned 
backwards. 

The  mode  in  which  portions  of  the  spermatozoon  remain 
attached  to  the  mother-vesicle  is  vciy  various.  Very  fre- 
quently the  thick  fore-end  remains  inside  the  spherical 
vesicle,  the  lower  turns  protruding  out  of  the  fissure,  and 
causing  by  the  oscillation  of  their  cilia  a  restless  reeling 
motion  of  the  organ  and  its  mother-cell.  More  rarely  the 
fore-end  is  free  and  the  hinder-end  enclosed  in  the  vesicle. 
In  such  cases  the  motion  is  more  regular  and  more  rapid. 
It  more  often  happens  that  the  cilia  of  the  thickest  end  of 
the  spermatozoon  protrude  out  of  a  fissvu^e  in  the  vesicle. 
The  continual  rolling  motion  of  such  spermatozoa  very  much 
resembles  that  of  many  infusoria. 

I  have  seen  the  motion  of  the  spermatozoa  of  Equisetum 
arvense  last  for  five  hours.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  sper- 
matozoa to  external  influences  appeared  to  me  much  less 
than  that  of  ferns.  Water  containing  much  gypsum,  which 
acted  in  a  decidedly  injurious  manner  upon  the  spermatozoa 
of  A^lenium  aeptentrionaley  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon 
those  of  Eq.  arvense,  pdustre,  and  limosum. 

In  Eq,  limosum  I  found  the  first  ripe  antheridia  five 
weeks  after  the  soAving  of  the  spores  (on  the  1st  of  July), 
in  Eq.  arvense  thirteen  weeks  after  (at  the  end  of  July) ; 
in  one  case  four  weeks  only  after  the  sowing  (at  the  end  of 
May).  The  number  of  the  antheridia  upon  one  prothallium 
is  sometimes  as  many  as  sixteen  in  Eq.  arvense.  The  inner 
wall  of  the  cavity  of  antheridia  which  have  discharged 
their  contents  assumes  a  deep  brown  colour.  The  escape 
of  the  cells  enclosing  the  spermatozoa  certainly  takes  place 
spontaneously;  heaps  of  agglomerated  dried  mother-cells 
of  spermatozoa  are  often  found  at  the  apex  of  empty  anthe- 
ridia. 

Numerous  obstacles  seem  to  interfere  with  the  natural  ger- 
mination of  the  Equisetaceae.  Although  I  have  often  searched 
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for  them,  I  have  never  found  the  prothallia  of  any  species  in 
their  natural  state.  Even  under  culture,  the  greater  number 
of  the  prothallia  decay  before  the  development  of  antheridia, 
or  are  destroyed  by  insects,  or  by  an  overgrowth  of 
Vaucheriae,  Oscillatorieae,  or  proembryos  of  mosses.  Before 
1852  very  few  of  the  prothallia  of  Equiaetum  arveme  which 
I  had  cultivated  lived  beyond  the  fifth  month  after  the 
sowing.  They  were  all  of  the  male  sex.  In  some  I  ob- 
served the  formation  of  a  short,  flat,  lateral  shoot,  which 
produced  the  rudiments  of  archegonia.  This  was  the  onlv 
instance  of  departure  from  the  diaecious  character  which 
ever  occurred  to  me  in  the  prothaUia  of  Equiseta. 

Those  prothallia  of  Eq.  arven%e^  variegatum^  and  paluatre, 
which  produce  archegonia  never  produce  antheridia.* 
They  ramify  to  a  much  greater  extent  and  become  far  more 
vigorous  than  the  male  prothallia.  A  female  prothallium 
is  noimally  a  circular  combination  of  from  three  to  six 
fleshy  masses  of  cellular  tissue,  which  bear  very  numerous 
green  crisp  shoots  of  more  delicate  texture,  and  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  form  very  much 
resembles  that  of  young  plants  of  Anthoceros  punctatus. 

When  male  and  female  prothallia  are  produced  from 
spores  sown  contemporaneously,  the  archegonia  of  the 
female  prothallia  appear  much  later  than  the  antheridia  of  the 
male  ones ;  the  younger  female  prothallium  would  seem  to  be 
sterile.  The  spores  from  which  female  and  male  prothallia 
originate  are  exactly  of  the  same  size  and  quality.  Exter- 
nal circumstances  seem  to  have  an  influence  upon  the 
germinating  prothalha.  A  dry  place  exposed  to  light 
seems  decidedly  to  favour  the  development  of  male  pro- 
thaUia of  Equisetum  arvenae.  The  spores  of  Equisetum 
arvenae  Bind  pratense  when  sown  artificially  produced  prin- 
cipally male  prothallia,t  and  those  of  Equisetum  jpalustre 

*  On  the  other  hand  Bischoff  has  found  the  prothallium  of  Eq,  tylvatinm 
bearing  archegonia  on  its  older  portions  and  antheridia  on  its  jounger  shoots. 
C  Bot.  Zeit./ 1853). 

f  In  1849,  50,  and  51,  I  obtained  only  male  prothallia,  upon  ivhich  rudi- 
ments of  archegonia  appeared  only  at  a  late  period,  and  then  only  upon  adven- 
titious shoots.  In  the  summer  of  1852  the  number  of  male  prothallia  was 
greater  by  about  one  half  than  that  of  the  female  ones.  That  summer  seems  to 
have  been  especially  favorable  to  the  germination  of  Equisetum.  CultiTated 
specimens  of  Eatttteimm  variegatum  sned  spores  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
About  the  middle  of  July  female  prothaUia,  which  were  present  in  great 
numbers,  developed  small  leafy  plants. 
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(according  to  repeated  experiments)  only  female  pro- 
thallia. 

The  archegonia  are  produced  by  the  multipUcation  of 
individual  ceUs  of  the  fore-edge  of  the  thick,  fleshy  lobes 
of  the  prothallium.  After  the  commencement  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  archegonimn  the  mass  of  cellular  tissue  to 
which  the  organ  is  attached  usually  continues  to  grow 
underneath  it,  so  that  the  archegonia,  like  those  of  Pellia, 
are  afterwards  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  prothallium. 
A  small,  thin,  membranous  shoot  of  the  prothallium  is 
usually  formed  near  each  archegonium  (PI.  XL,  fig.  1). 

The  mother-cell  of  an  archegonium  which,  like  its  neigh- 
bours, contains  chlorophyll,  only  diflfers  from  the  latter  by 
its  greater  abimdance  of  protoplasm.  After  its  free  upper 
wall  has  become  considerably  curved,  its  first  division  takes 

Elace  by  a  horizontal  membrane.  The  lower  of  the  two 
alves,  which  is  entirely  sunk  into  the  tissue  of  the  pro- 
thallium, becomes  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  the 
aperture  of  the  latter  being  formed  by  repeated  bi-parti- 
tions  of  the  upper  half. 

The  filmst  of  these  partitions  takes  place  by  a  vertical 
longitudinal  septum.  Another  septum,  also  vertical  and  at 
right  angles  to  that  just  formed,  appears  immediately  in 
each  of  the  two  newly  formed  cells.  The  foiu*  cells  sur- 
rounding the  central  cell,  which  in  the  mean  time  has  be- 
come remarkably  curved  above,  grow  uniformly  upwards, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  divided  by  horizontal  transverse 
septa — exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  four  vertical-cells 
of  the  fi-uit  rudiment  of  a  Jungermannia.*  Thus  a  cylinder 
is  formed  projecting  above  the  central  cell  of  the  archego- 
nium, composed  of  four  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  (PL 
XXXVII,  figs.  35 — 37).  The  upper  pair  of  cells  undergoes 
considerable  elongation,  which  afterwards  takes  place  also 
in  the  next  adjoining  pair,  though  in  a  less  considerable 
degree.  The  two  lower  pairs  of  cells  of  the  neck  of  the 
archegonium  become  elongated  upwards,  but  hardly  per- 
ceptibly so ;  however,  the  incipient  multiplication  of  the 
cells  adjoining  the  central  cell  extends  to  the  two  lower 
pairs  of  cells,  or  at  least  to  the  lowest  of  them,  the  division 
taking  place  by  means  of  septa  alternately  perpendicular 

*  'Veiigl.  Unters.,'  pp.  18,  38. 
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and  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the  central  cell.  In  consequence 
of  these  divisions  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  when 
fully  developed,  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  one  or  two 
epitheUoid  layers  of  cells  (PL  XXXVIII,  figs.  1— i). 

Inside  the  central  cell,  during  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  archegonium,  there  is  formed  a  daughter-cell, 
— the  germinal  vesicle.  It  originates  round  a  secondary 
nucleus,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  apical  arch  of 
the  cell  (PL  XXXVII,  figs.  35,  36),  sometimes  as  early  as 
the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  transverse 
septa  of  the  two  pairs  of  cells  which  form  the  neck  of  the 
archegonium  (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  35).  It  grows  graduaUy, 
and  during  the  formation  of  the  archegonium  displaces 
more  and  more  the  contents  of  the  central  cell,  especially 
the  second  nucleus  of  the  latter,  which  exists  during  its 
formation  (PL  XXXVIII,  fig.  1).  When  the  archegonium 
opens,  some  granulai*  mucilage,  the  last  remnants  of  so 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  central  cell  a«  has  not  been 
absorbed  in  the  formation  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  seems  to 
be  usually  spread  over  the  outer  wall  of  the  free  spherical 
cell  (PL  XXXVIII,  fig.  2). 

The  foiu"  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  which  fonn  the  neck 
of  the  archegonium  now  become  disconnected  at  their  edges. 
An  open  canal  is  formed  leading  to  the  central  cell  and 
traversing  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  cylindrical  neck. 
This  canal  is  the  entrance  to  the  archegonium.  The  four 
elongated  cells  of  its  mouth  bend  semicircularly  backwards 
by  which  means  the  archegonium  assumes  a  very  strange 
appearance ;  it  resembles  an  anchor  with  four  flukes  or  arms 
(PL  XXXVIII,  figs.  2,  3,  4,  6).  The  arched  ceDs  of  the 
mouth  when  they  part  asunder  contain  no  solid  matter ;  the 
few  chlorophyll  vesicles  as  well  as  the  nucleus  of  the  cell 
have  disappeared.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  four  cells 
which  support  those  last  mentioned.  The  free  neck  of  the 
archegonium  is  transparent  like  glass. 

There  is  far  less  difference  between  the  structure  of  the 
archegonia  of  the  Equisetaceae  and  those  of  ferns  than  there 
is  between  the  antheridia  of  the  same  plants.  The  former 
agree  in  all  essential  features  with  those  archegonia  of  the 
Polvpodiaceae  in  which  the  neck  consists  only  of  four  longi- 
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tudinal  rows  of  cells.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  Equise- 
tacese  on  account  of  the  diaecioos  nature  of  their  prothallia, 
and  the  constant  similarity  of  the  structure  of  their  arcbe« 
gonia  with  that  of  the  archegonia  of  the  Rhizocarpeap, 
especially  of  Pilularia,  form  the  transition  from  ferns  to  the 
Rhizocarpeae. 

Male  and  female  prothallia  grow  in  the  closest  proximity, 
their  shoots  often  intermingling  with  one  another.  The 
access  to  the  archegonia,  which  is  afforded  to  the  sperma- 
tozoa not  only  by  every  rain  but  also  by  every  heavy  dew, 
is  rendered  still  easier  by  the  force  with  which,  on  the 
spontaneousopening  of  over  ripe  antheridia,*the  spermatozoa 
still  enclosed  in  their  mother-cells — are  ejected.  I  found 
in  the  canal  of  a  I'ecently  impregnated  archegonium  mucila- 
ginous masses  closely  resembling  defunct  spermatozoa 
(PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  4). 

The  first  visible  change  in  an  impregnated  archegonium 
is  the  closing  of  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  caused  by  the 
horizontal  expansion  of  the  cells  of  its  walls  (PI.  XXXIX, 
fig.  4,  PI.  XL,  figs.l — 3).  This  closing  is  accompanied  by 
the  further  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  tissue  surround- 
ing the  central  cell.  These  cells  divide  repeatedly  by  lon- 
gitudinal and  transverse  septa ;  the  division  is  particularly 
active  in  the  cells  of  the  epithelium-like  layer  which  adjoins 
the  central  cell.  The  impregnated  germinal  vesicle  has  in 
the  mean  time  become  somewhat  larger.  Its  nucleus  has 
disappeared,  and  a  layer  of  finely  granular  protoplasm 
lines  its  inner  wall  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  4).  Now  for  the 
first  time — after  the  obliteration  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
canal — the  series  of  divisions  commences  by  which  the 
embryo  is  produced. 

The  germinal  vesicle  is  first  divided  by  a  septum  inclined 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  archegonium.  The  two 
halves  are  again  immediately  divided  by  transverse  septa 
at  right  angles  to  those  just  formed.  Sometimes  the  upper 
and  sometimes  the  lower  of  the  two  first  cells  of  the  rudi- 
mentary embryo  takes  the  lead  in  this  division  (PI.  XXXVIII, 
figs.  5,  6). 

*  It  is  at  this  time  only  that  the  small  delicate  crown  represented  by  Thuret 
C  Ann.  d.  So.  nat.,'  iü  S.,  vol  xvi,  pi.  16,  f.  1)  is  formed. 
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At  this  time  or  a  little  later  the  recurved  cells  of  the 
aperture  of  the  archegonium  shrivel  and  fall  off.  The  four 
elongated  cells  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  upon  which 
they  are  borne  also  lose  their  vitality.  Their  walls,  so  far 
as  they  form  the  canal  of  the  archegonium,  assume  a  dark 
brown  colour. 

The  number  of  the  archegonia  of  a  vigorously  developed 
prothallium  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty ;  it  exceeds  there- 
fore that  of  the  antheridia  of  even  the  largest  male  prothallia. 
Usually  more  than  one  archegonium  is  impregnated.  I 
counted  as  many  as  seven  embryos  in  one  and  the  same 
prothaUium.  The  brown  colour  of  the  imimpregnated 
archegonia  extends  not  only  over  the  walls  of  the  whole 
canal — which  remains  open — but  also  over  the  central  cell 
and  its  contents  (PL  XXXVIII,  fig.  3). 

The  first  axis  of  the  embryo  (which  remains  undeveloped) 
lias  its  origin  in  a  series  of  repeated  divisions  of  the  terminal 
cell  commencing  in  the  three-sided  cell  which  includes  the 
lower  end  of  the  embryo  rudiment  (PI.  XXXVIII, 
tigs.  7—10 ;  PI.  XL,  figs.  1—3).  The  cells  of  the  second 
degree  divide  at  first  only  by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
septa  perpendicular  to  the  free  outer  surfaces  (PI.  XXXVIII, 
figs.  7,  8 ;  PI.  XXXIX,  fig.  1) ;  at  a  later  period  scpta^ 
parallel  to  these  surfaces  make  their  appearance  and  form 
inner  cells.  A  similar  cell-nmltiplication  commences  in  the 
one  lateral  cell  of  the  4-cellular-embryo-rudiment.  The 
lines  in  which  the  first  septa  of  the  lateral  cell  intei-sect  are 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  archegonium  (PI. 
XXXVIII,  figs.  7 — 10).  A  side  shoot  of  the  embiyo  is 
thereby  formed — the  second  axis  of  the  germ  plant,  its 
first  leaf-bearing  shoot.  By  the  considerable  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  primary  axis  below  the  place  of  origin 
of  the  secondary  one,  and  still  more  by  the  upward  curva- 
ture of  the  latter  during  its  development,  the  rudiment  of 
the  secondary  shoot  is  soon  brought  almost  to  the 
apex  of  the  globular  cellular  mass  which  now  constitutes 
the  embryo — ^to  within  a  small  distance  from  the  locus  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  canal  of  the  archegonium  which  is  now 
entirely  obliterated  (PI.  XXXIX,  figs.  4,  5). 

Up  to  this  stage  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  may  be 
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detached  without  much  difficulty.  From  this  time  however 
the  ceDs  of  the  surface  of  its  primary  axis  become  more  and 
more  closely  connected  with  the  neighbouring  cells  of  the 
prothaUium,  whilst  the  latter — in  some  of  which  multiplica- 
tion is  continually  going  on — are  more  and  more  com- 
pressed and  at  last  entirely  absorbed  by  the  rapid  increase 
in  size  of  the  new  plant. 

The  end  of  the  secondary  axis  of  the  embryo  resembles 
at  an  early  period  both  in  its  form  and  in  the  mode  of  mul- 
tipKcation  of  its  cells  the  tenninal  bud  of  a  shoot  of  a 
developed  Equisetum.  The  comparatively  large  apical  cell 
and  the  ladder-like  aiTangement  of  the  cells  of  the  second 
degree  are  clearly  distinguishable  in  the  sharply  conical 
wifft  of  cellular  tissue  (PL  XXXIX,  fig.  4).  As  soon  as 
the  bud  has  assumed  this  form,  it  produces  its  first  leaf, 
which  like  those  of  the  developed  plant  is  a  closed,  annular 
sheath  of  uniform  height  {a,  fig.  4,  PL  XXXIX).  The 
margin  of  this  sheath  is  elongated  upwards  by  contempo- 
raneous division  of  its  cells  by  means  of  septa  inclined 
alternately  inwards  and  outwards,  and  after  some  time  it 
forms  three  lobes,  which  at  first  are  blunt,  but  soon  become 
l)omted  (PL  XXXIX,  fig.  5). 

Contemporaneously  with  these  three  pointed  processes  of 
the  first  sheathing  leaf  the  first  adventitious  root  of  the 
germ  plant  becomes  visible.  Originating  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  a  cell  of  the  inner  tissue  of  the  primary  axis,  it 
appears  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a  small,  semicircular  knob  on 
that  side  of  the  embryo  which  is  turned  away  fipom  the 
secondary  leafy  shoot  (PL  XXXIX,  fig.  5).  Tlie  root 
grows  in  length  by  the  multiplication  of  a  cell  of  the  interior 
of  its  apex  like  the  root  of  the  developed  plant,  and  pene- 
trates vertically  downwards  into  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium 
(PL  XL,  figs.  2,  3).  At  last  it  breaks  through  the  latter  and 
makes  its  way  for  some  depth  into  the  soil.  A  short  time 
afterwards  the  upward  growing  leafy  shoot  is  sent  forth  from 
the  prothallium.  It  consists  of  a  small  number,  fi'om  ten 
to  fifteen,  of  elongated  intemodes.  All  its  sheathing  leaves 
have  three  teeth,  a  rule  which  appUes  to  Equisetum  arvenae, 
JS.  pratense,  and  H.  varie^aium. 

After  the  prothallium  has  sent  forth  the  root  and  the 
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leafy  shoot,  vascular  bundles  are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  two  organs :  in  the  stem  there  are  three  arranged  in  a 
narrow  circle ;  in  the  root  one  single  axile  bundle.  In  the 
first  node  of  the  germ-plant,  at  the  place  where  the  first 
leafy  branch  and  the  first  adventitious  root  branch  off  firom 
the  primary  axis,  all  the  cells  into  which  the  vascular 
bundles  of  both  imite,  are  transformed  into  short  annular 
and  spiral  cells,  forming  a  closed  ligneous  mass  without 
pith  (PI.  XXXIX,  fig.  6).  The  primary  axis  of  the  embryo, 
which  is  far  less  developed  in  the  Equisetacea)  than  in  the 
ferns  and  Rhizocarpea^,  and  which  now  stands  at  the  side  of 
the  germ-plant,  remains  devoid  of  vessels.  Its  cells,  which 
now  contain  much  chlorophyll,  become  elongated  upwards. 

When  the  first  leafy  branch  has  reached  a  certain  stage 
of  development,  an  adventitious  bud  is  produced  in  the  in- 
terior of  its  cortical  tissue  by  the  multiplication  of  a  cambial 
cell  of  its  base,  at  the  elevation  of  the  soUd  ligneous 
mass  of  the  first  node.  This  bud  is  situated  on  that  side 
of  the  leafy  shoot  which  is  turned  away  from  the  primary 
axis  of  the  germ  plant  and  below  the  depression  formed  by 
the  two  lobes  of  the  first  sheath  (PI.  XXXIX,  fig.  6).  In 
its  position  as  well  as  in  its  mode  of  development  it  corres- 
ponds entirely  with  the  adventitious  buds,  by  which  all  the 
ramification  of  the  developed  Equisetum  is  effected.  It 
grows  rapidly  and  vigorously  and  breaks  through  the  bark 
of  its  mother-shoot  into  the  open  air.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  first  leafy  axis  by  having  sheathing  leaves  with 
four  teeth,  and  at  first  also  by  its  pale  yeDow,  ivory-like 
colour.  The  new  shoot,  which  is  far  more  vigorously 
developed  than  the  first  shoot,  is  the  second  link  in  the 
scries  of  shoots  originating  from  the  adventitious  buds  of 
the  lowest  sheaths.  It  is  by  means  of  these  latter  shoots 
that  the  vigorous  shoots  with  many-toothed  sheaths  and  more 
ample  ramifications  are  produced  from  the  delicate  primary 
stem  which  bears  leaves  with  three  teeth.  The  basal  ad- 
ventitious buds  of  the  above  vigorous  shoots  at  last  become 
fruit-bearing  stems. 

Sometimes  the  third,  and  if  not  the  third,  one  or  more 
of  the  subsequent  principal  adventitious  buds  (by  which 
the  duration  of  the  germ-plant  is  secured)  assume  in  the 
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course  of  their  development  a  lateral,  or  downward  direc- 
tion, passing  into  the  soil,  and  thus  forming  the  first  hori- 
zouul  subterranean  rhizome  of  the  Equisetum.  The 
sheathing  leaves  of  this  subterranean  axis  —which  produces 
a  large  quantity  of  adventitious  roots — have  also  four  teeth. 
The  shoots  however  which  proceed  firom  the  bases  of  their 
sheaths,  of  which  some  grow  up  to  the  light,  and  others 
pierce  vertically  downwards  to  a  great  depth  in  the  soil,  are 
considerably  more  vigorous  than  all  the  previous  ones  and 
bear  sheaths  with  five  teeth. 

Adventitious  buds  are  produced  at  the  bases  of  tiiie 
upper  sheathing  leaves  of  the  first  shoots  of  the  germ 
plant.  In  Equisetum  arvenae  one  or  two  only  and  üiese 
rarely  and  irregularly  break  through  the  bark  of  the 
mother-shoot,  and  when  developed  form  leafy  branches  of 
very  limited  longitudinal  growi;h.  The  limited  number  of 
whorls  (amounting  on  the  first  axis  to  barely  three,  and  on 
the  succeeding  axes  to  not  more  than  four),  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  rich  ramification  of  the  vege- 
tative shoots  of  old  individuals.  The  formation  of  dwarf 
shoots  occurs  only  rarely  and  exceptionally  on  those 
branches. 

The  development  of  the  germ-plant  under  favorable 
circumstances  is  very  rapid  and  vigorous.  Germ-plants  of 
Equisetum  arve/ise,  produced  from  the  prothallium  in  the 
first  week  in  June,  formed  by  the  beginning  of  August 
seven  generations  of  shoots,  the  last  of  them  being  then  a 
foot  high,  and  l^'"in  diameter,  though  bearing  only  four- 
toothed  sheaths.  The  strong  side-shoots  of  subterranean 
rhizomes  became  visible  about  the  end  of  August. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Equisetacea)  from  spores  long 
remained  a  mystery.  Vaucher*  in  the  spring  of  1822 
first  brought  forward  the  results  of  experimental  sowing 
of  the  spores,  and  he  was  followed  by  J.  G.  Agardh.f 
They  both  saw  only  the  first  stages  of  development  of 
the  prothaUia,  which  Agardh  described  as  cotyledons  on 
account  of  their  two-lobed  form.  In  the  following  year 
Vaucher  pubhshed  some   observations  which   gave  a  full 

♦  'Mem.  Soc.  de  Geneve,'  i,  (1817)  p.  329. 
t  *  Mem.  du  Muse^  d'Histoire  N.it ./  vol.  ix. 
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account  of  the  external  phenomena  of  the  gennination. 
Vaucher  found*  that  spores  of  Eq.  Telmateia  and  palustrSy 
when  sown  in  flower-pots,  became  swollen,  and  divided  at 
the  apex  first  into  two,  and  then  into  several  lobes.  These 
lobes  sent  forth  rootlets  which  affixed  themselves  to  the 
ground,  and  ultimately  formed  bright  green  patches  some- 
times as  much  as  a  line  in  diameter,  and  resembling  a 
small  Aneura.  They  remained  in  this  condition  for  about 
two  months  without  growing  perceptibly.  At  last  a 
green  point  grew  out  from  the  middle  of  the  patch,  which 
point,  as  it  became  larger,  exhibited  a  frill  at  its  base,  then 
a  second,  and  then  a  third  frill,  from  the  apex  of  which  the 
young  stem  arose.  Vaucher  distinguished  the  two  kinds 
of  roots  of  the  prothallium  and  of  the  embryo ;  he  stated 
that  the  first  formed  roots  were  numerous,  although  thin 
and  stunted ;  but  that  a  vigorous  root  was  produced  from 
the  stem  of  the  young  Equisetum,  and  penetrated  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  ground. 

Vaucher's  observations  remained  for  some  time  quite 
unsupported.  In  1826  Bischoff"s  experiments  only  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  prothallia,  all  of  which  after- 
wards decayed.  He  showed,  however,  clearly,!  that  the 
processes  described  by  Agardh  and  Vaucher  as  cotyledons, 
were  only  an  imperfect,  or  intermediate  germ-growth  (a 
proembryo  or  prothallium),  which,  as  in  most  other  cryp- 
togamic  plants,  afterwards  became  transformed  into  a 
true  embryo.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Bischoff 
supplemented  his  observations  by  publishing  the  result  of 
his  examination  of  some  germ-plants  of  Eq.  palustre,  found 
in  the  autumn  of  1827,  in  their  native  habitats.  J  He 
observed  that  the  young  germ-plants  burst  forth  from  the 
interior  of  the  prothallium,  and  he  disproved  Vaucher's 
statement, — ^viz.,  that  the  root  which  penetrates  into  the 
earth  is  afterwards  transformed  into  the  rhizome — by  show- 
ing that  at  a  very  early  period  the  germ-plant  produces 
lateral  shoots,  whose  growth  from  the  commencement  fol- 
lows a  horizontal  or  downward  direction.     He  noticed  also 


\ 


*Mein.  d.  Mus^e./  vol  x,  1823,  p.  429. 
*  Krjptog.  Gewächse,'  i.  Nuraberp:,  18 
See  'N.  A.  A.  C.  L.,'  vol.  xiv,  p.  785. 
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the  development  of  more  than  one  germ-plant  out  of  the 
same  prothollium.  At  that  time  he  quite  overlooked  the 
sexual  organs.  Thiu'ct  ('  Ann.  d.  So./  iii  ser.,  1849,  vol.  v, 
p.  5,)  gives  the  first  accoimt  of  the  antheridia  of  Equi- 
setimi,  and  the  discovery  of  the  archegonia  seems  to  be 
due  to  Bischoff.  JMettenius  mentions  C  Beiti'äge  zur  Bot.' 
Heidelberg,  1850,  p.  22),  that  archegonia  resembhng  the 
defunct  archegonia  of  ferns  were  found  upon  a  small  piece 
of  a  prothallium  which  he  saw  in  Bischoff 's  possession.  Milde 
in  1850  CLinnaßa,'  xxiii,  p.  545),  gave  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  stmctiu'e  of  the  antherida  and  spermatozoa. 
A  little  later  I  myself  explained  the  development  of  the  anthe- 
ridia and  spermatozoa,  and  figured  the  first  stages  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  archegonia  (*  Vergl.  Unters.'  Leipz.,  1851,  p. 
102,  PI.  XX,  fig.  62).  Soon  afterwards,  Milde  also  observed 
the  neck  of  the  archcgonium,  but  without  knowing  what  it 
was  CN.  A.  A.  0.  L.,'  xxiii,  Oil).  In  1852  I  observed 
the  development  of  the  embryo  (*  Flom,'  1852,  p.  385), 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  Milde  discovered  ai-che- 
gonia,  and  he  piiblished  his  observations  soon  after  mine 
(*  riora,'  1852,  p.  497).  I  made  some  further  remarks 
upon  my  previous  observations  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Saxony,'  p.  168, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OPHIOGLOSSEiE. 

ne  germination  and  development  of  Botrychimi  Lunaria  Sip. 

The  Moonwort  germinates  underground.-  Germ-plants* 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  full-grown 
individuals  in  places  where  the  plant  is  common.  They 
are  not  unlike  torn  fragments  of  branched  roots  of  the 
plant  itself  (PI.  XLII,  figs.  2 — 5),  but  upon  careful  exami- 
nation they  are  found  to  be  organicaDy  closed  at  all  ends. 
At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  roots,  a  prominent  knob 
is  found  (PI.  XLII,  figs.  4,  5).  A  microscopical  analysis 
of  the  latter  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  bud  buried  in 
a  deep,  almost  closed  depression.  In  September,  1854, 
Innisch  and  I  discovered  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three 
inches  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  only  a  series 
of  productions  undoubtedly  transitional  between  germ- 
plants  and  full-grown  Botrychia,  but  also  germ-plants,  to 
which  the  prothallium  was  still  attached.  The  prothallium 
of  Botrychium  (PL  XLI,  fig.  6),  is  an  oval  mass  of  firm 
cellular  tissue,  whose  larger  diameter  does  not  exceed  half 
a  line,  and  is  often  less.  It  is  light  brown  on  the  outside, 
yellowish-white  on  the  inside,  and  furnished  on  all  sides 
with  scattered,  rather  long,  capillary  roots.  The  cells, 
whose  size  diminishes  irom  the  middle  of  the  prothallium 
towards  the  periphery,  are  filled  with  large  and  small  lumps 

*  The  fi;erm-plants  upon  which  these  observations  were  made  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sondershaosen.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor 
Irmisch  foK  tfayenau 
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of  a  semi-transparent  substance,  which  is  not  rendered 
blue  by  iodine.  On  the  side  turned  towards  the  surface 
of  the  earth  the  prothaUium  mostly  produces  antheridia, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  archegonia.  The  former  have  the 
appearance  of  cavities  in  the  mass  of  the  prothaUium,  which 
open  outwards  with  a  very  narrow  mouth  (PI.  XLI,  figs. 
6,  6,  10*.)  The  spermatozoa  are  hardly  disthiguishable 
from  those  of  the  Polypodiaceae,  except  in  being  half  as 
large  again  as  the  latter.  The  avails  of  empty  antheridia  are 
coloured  light  brown,  and  are  covered  with  a  granular  sub- 
stance. The  archegonia  (PL  XLI,  figs.  5,  10*),  are  en- 
tirely buried  in  the  prothaUium,  but  agree  in  other  respects 
with  those  of  the  ferns.  Spores  sown  artificially  swelled  to 
twice  their  natural  size,  but  underwent  no  further  change. 
The  membrane  of  a  spore  thus  swoUen  was  found  attached 
to  a  prothaUium,  and  was  recognisable  by  the  three  promi- 
nent ridges  of  the  outer  surface,  which  meet  at  angles  of 
120°  (PI.  XLI,  fig.  7). 

The  position  of  the  embryo  with  regard  to  the  prothal- 
lium  differs  widely  from  what  occurs  in  the  Polypodiaceae 
and  Rhizocarpcae.  Botrychium  in  this  respect  is  allied  to 
those  vascular  cryptogams,  ^vhose  prothaUium,  like  that  of 
the  Ophioglossese,  is  devoid  of  chlorophyll  (Isoetes,  Selagi- 
nella).  The  punctum  vegetationis  of  the  embryo  lies  near 
the  apex  of  the  central  ceU  of  the  archegonium.  The  first 
roots  originate  underneath  it  near  the  base  of  the  archego- 
nium (PI.  XLI,  fig.  C*;  PI.  XLII,  fig.  1*).  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  downward  direction  of  the  mouth  of  the 
archegonia,  the  embryo  has  to  turn  half  round  in  order  to 
give  its  bud  an  upward  direction,  so  that  the  prothaUium 
is  found  attached  to  it  laterally.  The  youngest  germ- 
plants  found  attached  to  prothaUia,  exhibited  at  least 
two  roots,  and  also  near  the  punctum  vegetationis,  a  more 
or  less  developed  hemispherical  or  oval  knob  (PL  XLI,  figs. 
8 — 10).  The  outside  of  the  latter  (on  account  of  the 
colour)  bears  only  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  roots :  its 
internal  structure  differs  widely  from  theirs:  the  hemi- 
spherical body  consists  of  wide  pnrenchymatal  cells,  which 
become  gradually  smaller  and  flatter  towards  the  outer 
surface  :  a  rudimentary  vascular  bimdle  consisting»  with 
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the  exception  of  vessels,  only  of  thin-walled  prosenchymatal 
cells,  extends  from  the  nearest  vascular  bundle  of  the  root 
for  a  short  distance  into  the  mass  of  cellular  tissue.  This 
structure,  and  also  the  position  of  the  knob  on  the  f2;erni- 
plaut,  correspond  exactly  with  the  structure  and  position  of 
the  organ  found  on  the  embryo  of  the  Polypodiaceae  and 
of  other  vascular  cryptogams,  which  I  have  treated  as  the 
continuously  developing  primary  axis  of  the  embryo — ^with 
the  primordial  tissue  of  the  embryo,  which  bears  on  its  lateral 
surface  the  formative  cells  for  further  development.* 

In  Botrychium  this  primary  axis,  if  unusually  developed 
in  thickness,  may  protrude  laterally  out  of  a  fissure  of  the 
prothallium.  The  roots  originate  above  the  knob,  the 
oldest  and  longest  of  them  being  the  nearest  to  it.  The 
direction  of  the  roots  is  usually  opposite  to  that  of  the 
knob.  The  punctum  vegetationis — ^the  growing  end  of  the 
secondarv  axis  of  the  embryo — occupies  the  highest  point 
of  the  germ-plant  (PI.  XLI,  fig.  10*;  PI.  XLII,  fig.  1*). 
This  bud,  which  consists  of  a  flatly-conical  group  of  thin- 
walled  cells,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  narrow,  short,  trans- 
verse fissure  in  the  blunt  apex  of  the  germ-plant,  i.  e.,  the 
narrow  opening  of  the  vaginated  scale-like  first  frond 
of  the  latter  (Fl.  XLII,  fig.  1*).  Germ-plants  less  deve- 
loped than  those  above  described  were  also  found  in  quan- 
tities (PI.  XLII,  figs.  2,  3).  They  consisted  only  of  the 
globular  knob,  and  the  first  or  the  first  and  an  incipient 
second  root.  The  punctum  vegetationis  lay  immediately 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  knob.  In  these  plants  no 
trnce  of  the  prothallium  could  be  perceived.  They  were 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  those  above  mentioned,  but 
stunted  and  arrested  in  their  development. 

The  nature  of  the  punctum  vegetationis  of  the  germ-plant 
of  Botrychium  is  a  matter  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  afford  material  assistance  in  deciding  which  of  two 
opposite  opinions  is  the  correct  one.  Röperf  assumed  that 
the  true  stem  rises  vertically,  but  owing  to  the  non-deve- 
lopment of  the  internodes,  imperceptibly  ;  that  it  produces 
two  leaves  or  fronds  every  year,  whose  stalks  grow  together 

♦  'Griesebacb  Jahresber.,'  1852,  p.  404-. 

t  'Liniuea»'  vol  i,  p.  460;  'Flora  Mecklenbergs,'  vol.  i,  p.  110. 
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upwards  for  some  distance,  and  consequently  enclose  the 
tme  apex  of  the  stem,  together  with  the  bud  which  consists 
of  two  leaves  corresponding  with  tlie  former  in  every 
respect.  Presl  (*  Tent,  pterid/  suppl.,  p.  41)  has  modified 
this  view.  He  considers  the  fertile  and  the  sterile  frond  as 
only  segments  of  one  and  the  same  leaf,  the  under  segment 
of  which  becomes  fruitful,  whilst  the  upper  remains  leaf- 
like. Mettenius  ('  Farnie  des  botan.  Gartens  zu  Leipzig/ 
1856,  p.  119)  and  Roper  also  quite  lately  C  Bot  Zeit./ 
1859,  p.  244)  have  arrived  at  the  same  opinion.  Braun,* 
on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  '^  the  cellular  body  from 
which  in  Ophioglossum  the  leaves  are  produced  cannot  be  a 
special  sheathing  leaf,  nor  even  of  the  nature  of  a  stipule  or 
ligule,  but  it  is  a  cellular  body  which  smTounds  the  centre 
of  growth,  and  inside  which  the  leaves  are  fotmed  in  suc- 
cessive spirals,  and  there  remain.  AVithin  this  body  each 
leaf  forms  its  own  cell,  which  enlarges  with  the  growth  of 
the  leaf,  and  becomes  gradually  elevated  in  a  conical  form> 
and  ultimately  pierced  in  a  sheath-like  manner.  The  fruc- 
tification of  Ophioglossum  is  axillary ;  it  is  the  only  leaf 
which  comes  to  perfection  from  a  bud  in  the  axil  of  a  sterile 
leaf.  ....  Botrychium  does  not  possess  the  enve- 
loping cellular  body,  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  genus, 
the  leaves  form  their  own  sheaths."  I  have  myself  at- 
tempted to  show"  that  the  most  striking  feature  sug- 
gested by  Braun  exists  also  in  Botrychium,  for  I  assumed 
that  each  of  the  contemporaneously  developed  pairs  of 
fronds  originated  in  an  entirely  closed  cavity,  being  the  base 
of  the  next  older  pair  of  fronds.  According  to  this  the 
stem  of  Botrj'chium  would  be  a  sympodium  of  the  basal 
portions  of  successive  yearly  shoots. f  Schacht  also  agreed 
in  this  view  when  he  asserted  that  Botrychium  was  repro- 
duced only  by  adventitious  buds.f 

These  notions,  however,  are  founded  in  an  error,  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  w^ant  of  transparency  of  the  tissue. 
This  error  consists  in  omitting  to  observe  the  very  narrow 
points  of  junction  of  the  cavities  of  the  pairs  of  fronds  äs 

♦  'FIora,']839,  p.  301. 
f  •  Vergl.  Unters./ p.  88. 
^     '  t  'Die  Fflanzcnzelle,'  p.  304. 
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well  inter  se  as  with  the  atmosphere,  and  with  the  (hitherto 
entirely  unobserved)*  depressed  empty  space  above  the 
vegetative  centre  or  terminal  bud  of  the  stem. 

The  second  and  the  third  frond  also  of  the  germinating 
Botrychium  are  scale-Uke,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  composed 
of  elongated  cells  containing  very  little  solid  matter ;  never- 
theless the  second  frond  sometimes,  the  third  altoays,  have  a 
greenish  tip  (PI.  XLII,  fig.  9),  which  is  the  first  indication 
of  the  lamina  of  the  frond.  In  the  fourth  frond  this  green 
portion  is  more  fully  formed :  it  contains  on  either  side  two 
or  three  feather}^  flaps,  between  the  lowest  of  which  the 
rudiment  of  the  fertile  frond  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  hemispherical  protuberance.  It  produces  only 
a  few,  usually  two,  simple  ramifications.  This  pair  of 
fronds,  after  breaking  through  the  sheathing  portion  which 
forms  the  principal  mass  of  the  third  frond,  rises  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  during  the  next  vegetative  period,  and 
represents  a  diminutive  moon-wort,  not  differing  essentially 
from  the  older  ones.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether, 
during  the  subterranean  growth  of  the  germ-plant,  one  only 
of  the  scale-like  fronds  is  developed  yearly,  as  is  the  case 
with  full-grown  plants.  It  is  very  unUkely  that  such  should 
be  the  case :  the  formation  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
fronds  probably  takes  place  in  the  first  vegetative  period  of 
the  germ-plant,  which  consequently  would  develope  in  the 
second  year  the  first  green  frond,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
first  spore-bearing  frond. 

Each  new  pair  of  fronds  makes  its  appearance  near  the 
almost  smooth  end  of  the  stem  of  the  full-grown  plant  in 
the  form  of  a  minute  flatly-conical  protuberance.  The 
basal  sheathing  portion  is  first  developed  by  active  multi- 
plication of  the  cellsj  especially  in  the  direction  of  a  plane 
passing  through  the  median  line  of  the  organ  and  radial  to 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem,  so  that  the  rudiment  of 
the  pair  of  fronds  destined  to  be  developed  in  the  third  fol- 
lowing spring  covers  the  terminal  bud  of  the  stem,  like  the 
cotyledons  of  a  liUaceous  plant.     The  apex  of  the  frond- 

*  This  circumstance  was  not  noticed  by  Prcsl  and  Mettenius,  but  was  ob- 
served by  Roper  in  apaper  wliich  appeared  after  the  publication  of  the  abore 
observations.    (See  '  Bot.  Zeit.,'  1859,  p.  242.) 
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rudiment  is  at  this  time  almost  hemispherical,  without  a 
trace  of  a  division.  The  fore-edge  of  the  base  of  a  frond  is 
not  in  organic  connexion  with  the  tissue  of  the  end  of 
the  stem  upon  which  it  rests  ;  at  this  place  there  is  a  low 
but  tolerably  wide  fissure  (PL  XLII,  figs.  10*,  1 1).  In  the 
second  summer  a  flat  cellular  mass  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance out  of  the  rounded  apex  of  the  frond-rudiment :  this 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  sterile  frond,  upon  which  the  lowest 
pinnae  of  the  lamina  first  make  their  appearance.  Whilst 
the  next  four,  five,  or  six  segments  of  the  sterile  frond  are 
making  their  appearance  on  the  continually-elongating  end 
of  the  cellular  body,  (and  frequently  also  at  an  eariier  period), 
a  button-shaped  cellular  protuberance  becomes  visible  close 
underneath,  and  almost  between,  the  oldest  pinnae  of  the 
sterile  frond ;  this  is  the  rudiment  of  the  fertile  frond  (PI. 
XLII,  fig.  2).  So  far  the  pair  of  fronds  is  developed  up  to 
midsummer  of  the  second  year.  The  further  development 
remains  dormant  until  the  following  spring.  During  this 
time  the  transverse  fissure  which  divides  the  fore  edge  of 
the  sheathing  base  of  the  frond  from  the  underlying  tissue 
continues  still  open  for  a  short  space ;  it  forms  a  direct 
communication  between  the  hollow  spaces  which  enclose 
the  pairs  of  fronds  for  the  second  and  third  following  years 
and  the  terminal  bud.  The  transverse  fissure  first  disap- 
pears dming  the  vegetative  period  in  which  all  the  parts 
of  the  pair  of  fronds  are  completed, — twelve  months  be- 
fore the  final  appearance  above  ground, — whilst  the  rami- 
fications of  the  fertile  frond  proceed  from  the  protuberance 
in  front  of  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  lowest  segments  of 
the  barren  frond.  The  development,  as  in  the  barren  frond 
and  in  the  fronds  of  ferns,  is  centrifugal.* 

Development  of  the  vegetative  orj/ana  of  Ophiogloasum 
vulgatum. — ^The  thick  covering  of  cellular  tissue  which  sur- 

♦  Köper  has  made  an  interesting  observation  (*  Bot.  Zeit./  1859,  p.  267), 
viz.,  that  plants  of  Boirychium  Lunaria  growing  in  loose  sandy  ground  sometimes 
exhibit  lateral  raniifi&itions  on  tiie  subterranenn  stem,  origiiinting,  it  would 
seem,  from  tlir  formation  of  adventitious  buds  underncatii  ihe  base  of  the  frond. 
The  growth  of  thesjc  lateral  branches  resembles  to  a  great  extent  that  of  germ- 
plant»,  inasmuch  ns  at  lirst  they  form  scaly  leaves  only,  and  nkinialely,  when  a 
leaf  Brst  appears  above  ground,  fertile  and  barren  segments  arc  formed  coutcoi- 
poruneoubljr. 
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rounds  the  young  undeveloped  frond  of  Ophioglossum  is 
not  entirely  closed.  On  that  side  of  it  which  is  turned  to- 
wards the  next  older  frond  (which  has  broken  out  of  its 
covering)  it  exhibits  a  narrow  opening  surrounded  by  a 
tuft  of  jointed  hairs  constituting  in  this  plant  the  only 
appendicular  organs  of  the  epidermis  (PI.  XLI,  fig.  I).  On 
the  inside  also  the  hollow  space  which  covers  the  oldest  of 
the  enveloped  fronds  is  not  closed.  A  narrow  cylindrical 
passage  leads  from  its  fore-side  into  the  cavity  which  en- 
closes the  next  younger  frond,  and  from  this  in  like  manner 
into  the  cavity  in  which  the  frond  destined  for  development 
in  the  third  following  year  is  produced ;  and  lastly  the 
latter  is  in  open  communication  with  the  narrow  space 
above  the  flat  end  of  the  stem  (PL  XLI,  figs.  1,2). 

'J'he  fronds  surround  the  end  of  the  stem  in  a  |  left 
handed  spiral,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  transverse  sections 
of  the  stem  at  the  place  where  the  vascular  bundle  which 
passes  from  the  cylinder  of  vascular  bundles  obliquely  up- 
wards to  the  fronds,  traverses  the  cortical  parenchyma 
(PL  XLI,  figs.  3,  3*).  The  young  frond  makes  its  appear- 
ance near  the  depressed,  almost  flat  end  of  the  stem,  in  the 
form  of  a  slender  conical  knob,  from  the  fore  side  of  which 
a  fleshy  flat  stipule-Uke  excrescence,  as  in  Marattia,  is  pro- 
duced (PL  XLI,  fig.  2*).  This  cellular  mass  developes  in 
breadth  more  vigorously  than  the  part  of  the  frond  which 
is  situated  above  its  place  of  attachment.  It  embraces 
about  two  fifths,  and  the  frond  about  one  third,  of  the  zone 
of  the  stem  upon  which  they  both  stand.  The  axile  stipule 
attaches  itself  by  its  fore  edge  to  the  front  surface  of  the 
stipule  of  the  obliquely-opposed  next  older  frond  and  at 
its  lateral  edges  it  amalgamates  immediately  with  the 
stipules  of  the  adjoining  older  fronds  to  the  right  and  left,* 
which  stipules  have  already  amalgamated  inter  se,  and  {)ro- 
trude  considerably  beyond  the  youngest  frond  behind  which 
they  stand.  By  this  means  the  hollow  space  is  formed 
which  encloses  the  young  frond.  The  walls  of  the  cavity 
are  derived  from  four  different  sources.  The  wall  which  is 
turned  towards  the  front  surface  of  the  enclosed  frond  con- 

*  The  second  and  third,  reckoned  backwards  from  the  frond  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 
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sists,  in  its  lower  portion,  of  the  hinder  side  of  its  own  par- 
ticular stipule,  and  in  its  upper  portion,  of  the  stipule  of 
the  next  older  frond.  The  greater  pai't  of  the  wall  which 
is  turned  towai'ds  the  hinder  side  of  the  frond,  is  composed 
of  the  front  surface  of  the  stipule  of  the  third  youngest 
frond,  and  the  remainder  of  the  latter  wall  is  formed  of 
the  front  surface  of  the  stipule  of  the  second  youngest  frond. 
The  different  stipules  amalgamate  at  all  points  of  contact 
with  the  exception  of  those  points  which  arc  coincident 
with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem. 
Consequently  there  remains  a  very  narrow  open  canal 
leading  to  the  apex  of  the  stem  into  which  the  different 
cavities  enclosing  the  fronds  debouch  bv  a  small  opening 
(PI.  XLI,  figs.  1,  2). 

If  a  careful  section  be  made  through  that  part  of  the 
stem  in  which  the  punctum  vegetationis  lies,  the  tliree- 
sided  apical  cell  of  the  stem  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
canal*  leading  to  the  punctum  vegetationis,  surrounded  by 
the  youngest  secondarv-  cells  (PI.  XLI,  fig.  4j.  Longitu- 
dinal sections  through  the  terminal  bud  (PI.  XLI,  fig.  2*). 
exhibit  most  distinctly  the  deep  depression  of  the  apex  of 
the  stem  into  the  prematurely  developed  peripheral  tissue ; 
a  phenomenon  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  depends  upon  an 
early  vigorous  diametral  cell-multiplication  accompanied 
by  a  very  slight  almost  obsolete  longitudinal  cell-multipli- 
cation. 

The  com*se  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  Ophioglosmm  is 
simple ;  they  form  a  cylindrical  net,  one  of  the  meshes  of 
which  corresponds  with  each  frond,  and  sends  out  to  the 
frond  a  vascular  bundle  from  its  apical  angle.  Frequently, 
however,  all  the  cellular  tissue  which  fills  up  the 
meshes  is  transformed  into  scalariform  vessels,  so  that  the 
stem  then,  for  considerable  distances,  exhibits  a  closed 
cylinder  of  vessels.  Sometimes  this  condition  is  found  only 
in  one  longitudinal  moiety  of  the  stem,  whilst  in  the 
other  the  distribution  of  the  meshes  of  the  vascular  bundles 
is  the  same  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  buds.  Roots — re- 
markable for  the  slight  development  of  the  root-cap — spring 

•  The  canal  is  somewhat  enlarged  above  the  punctum  vegetationis. 
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from  the  bundles  adjoining  the  sides  "of  the  meshes  of  the 
reticulated  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem;  their  position 
with  regard  to  the  fronds  is  not  a  definite  one.  OpAio^ 
glo88um  vtdffatum  (like  0.  pedunadosum),  is  often  repro- 
duced by  root-buds.  The  new  plant  is  reproduced  by 
the  multipUcation  of  a  cambial  cell  of  the  vascular  bundle 
which  traverses  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  widely-creeping 
adventitious  root,  and  is  at  first  concealed  in  the  cortical 
parenchyma  of  the  root.  However,  this  mode  of  repro- 
duction is  not  so  essential  for  the  economy  of  the  plant  as  in 
0.  pedunculosum,  a  species  which  may  be  caUed  mono* 
corpous,  inasmuch  as  its  shoots  usually  die  off  when  they 
have  brought  forth  sporangia :  its  perennial  duration  rests, 
it  may  be  said,  exclusively  upon  the  adventitious  shoots  of 
the  roots.* 

The  appearance  of  fertile  fix)nds  on  the  front  surfiace  of 
the  sterile  ones  is  the  same  in  Ophioglossum  as  in  Botry- 
chium,  and  justifies  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the 
fertile  frond  is  a  shoot  of  the  sterile  one. 

Mettenius  has  published  some  observations  upon  the 
germination  of  Ophioglossum  (^  Farrne  des  Leipz.  Botan. 
Gartens,'  Leipzig,  1856,*  p.  119).  He  found  the  sub- 
terranean prothallia  and  germ-plants  of  Ophioglosmm 
pendunculosum  growing  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mother-plants.  Artificial  sowings  of  the  spores  were  un- 
successful. The  youngest  prothallia  which  he  found  con- 
sisted of  a  small  globular  knob,  of  from  ^'  to  1^  lines 
in  diameter,  from  which  a  conical  prolongation  of  about 
two  lines  in  length  proceeded.  The  delicate-walled  cells  of 
the  parenchymatal  tissue  of  this  knob  were  filled  with 
amyloid  granules:  the  superficial  cells,  and  the  capillary 
roots  proceeding  from  them,  were  already  dead.  The 
formation  of  the  knob  was  thus  already  ended,  and  the 
growth  of  the  prothallium  limited  to  the  prolongation, 
whose  cells  filled  with  thick  protoplasm,  were  in  an  active 
state  of  division.  In  older  prothallia  the  prolongation 
attains  a  considerable  length,  as  much  as  two  inches.  Its 
growth  arises  from  the  repeated  division  of  a  single  apical 
cell  by   means  of  obUque  septa.     The  daughter-cells  ftp- 

♦  Like  P^la  mißora.    Sec  Irmisch  in  'Bot.  Zeit.,'  1856. 
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peared  in  some  prothallia  to  be  arranged  in  three  rows. 
Slender  prothallia  consist  throughout,  even  in  the  cylin- 
drical portion,  of  tissue  homogeneous  with  that  of  the  knob. 
In  thicker  prothallia  a  string  of  cells  in  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  attains  to  double  the  length  of  the  cells  of  the 
peripheral  tissue.  The  former  contain  only  a  few 
amyloid  granules ;  the  latter  are  quite  filled  with  them. 
Dichotomous  prothallia  were  but  rarely  seen,  and  a  repe- 
tition of  the  division  of  one  of  the  branches  was  of  still  rarer 
occurrence.  When  in  a  normal  position  the  apex  of  the 
prothallium  tends  to  grow  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  light  it  assumes  a  green  colour,  the 
amyloid  granules  receiving  a  covering  of  chlorophyll. 
The  effect  of  light  seems  to  be  to  limit  the  fiuther  growth 
of  the  prothallium  :  the  protruding  apex  either  dies,  or 
becomes  flattened,  or  divides  into  two  or  three  small  lobes, 
which  develope  themselves  no  further.  Antheridia  and 
archegonia  are  met  with  on  the  same  prothallium  without 
any  definite  number  or  arrangement.  They  are  either 
altogether  wanting  on  the  knob,  or  are  present  in  small 
numbers  at  the  base  of  the  prolongation.  They  are  always 
plentiful  upon  the  latter.  Slender  prothallia  produce  more 
antheridia  than  archegonia :  in  vigorous  prothallia  the 
archegonia  are  most  numerous.  The  development  of  the 
sexual  organs  progresses  from  the  base  of  the  prothallium 
towards  its  apex.  Their  structure  entirely  resembles  that 
of  the  same  organs  in  Botrychium.  The  youngest  ob- 
served embryos  are  ellipsoidal  bodies  consisting  of  few  cells. 
That  end  of  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  which  is  turned 
towards  the  apex  of  the  prothallium  forms  the  first  leaf;  the 
opposite  end  forms  the  first  adventitious  root.  Both  cause 
an  expansion  of  the  surrounding  tissue ;  the  leaf  makes  itself 
a  passage  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  into  this  tissue, 
sometimes  penetrating,  with  a  turn  downwards,  as  far  as  the 
knob,  and  growing  through  it.  After  its  egress  the  leaf  is 
enclosed  by  the  drawn-out  portion  of  the  prothallium.  Its 
fore-surface  is  turned  towards  the  apex  of  the  central  cell  of 
the  archegonium,  a  circumstance  in  which  it  agrees  with 
Botrychium,  and  differs  from  the  Polypodiaceae  and  Rhizo- 
carpeae.    The  first  root,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  bends  out- 
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wards,  and  pierces  through  the  prothallium.  Towards  the 
base  of  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium  the  rudiment  of 
the  embryo  is  developed  into  a  rounded  inconspicuous 
swelling,  consisting  of  wide  cells  filled  with  amylum. 
This  swelling  is  the  continuously-developing  primary  axis 
of  the  embryo. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PILULARIA   OLOBULIFERA    AND    MIN  UTA ;    MARSILEA 

PUBESCENS. 

The  friiit  of  Piliilaria  is  the  transformed  end  of  a  furcate 
branch,  which  is  apparently  produced  in  the  axil  situated 
between  one  of  the  long  thin  fronds  and  thejprincipal  axis, 
and  which  in  IHluIaria  m'umta  is  usually  a  lateral  bud 
situated  in  one  of  the  nonnal  bifurcations  of  the  stem.  In 
P.  miiuda  it  forms  when  in  the  very  young  state,  a  globular 
mass  of  delicate  homogeneous  cellular  tissue  flattened  at  the 
apex.  An  outer  layer  of  cellidar  tissue,  composed  of  four 
layei's  of  cells,  smi-ounds  two  lenticular  cavities  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  thick  septum.  The  inner 
side  of  the  outer  wall  bears  the  rudiments  of  sporangia.  In 
this  species,  even  at  this  early  period  of  development,  no 
traces  of  the  junction  of  the  amalgamated  parts  are  visible 
at  the  apex  of  the  fniit  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  8).  In  the  young 
fiiiit  of  Piliilaria  glohulifera  the  commissures  of  the  four 
delicate  cross  septa  of  the  divided  chambers  exhibit  very 
manifest  lines  of  junction,  which,  in  the  half  developed  fruit 
(upon  the  outer  wall  of  which  numerous  hairs  are  formed) 
are  still  unclosed.  Here  also  clavate  masses  of  cellular 
tissue,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  sporangia,  spring  out  of 
the  inner  wall  of  the  outer  siu-faccs  of  these  chambers.  In 
Pilidaria  minuta  there  are  only  two  or  three  of  these  masses, 
in  other  species  as  many  as  eight  vertically  one  over  the 
other.  The  wider  end  of  the  very  young  sporangia,  which 
is  borne  by  a  short  thick  stem,  exhibits  a  large  central  cell 
surrounded  by  a  double  layer  of  smaller  cells  (PL  XLIV,fig.8). 
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The  central  cell  divides  into  two  (PL  XLIV,  fig.  4), 
and  each  of  the  cells  thus  formed  divides  repeatedly 
into  two  cells  turned  towards  all  three  du'ections  of  space. 
The  cells  of  the  two  enveloping  layers  meanwhile  di\dde  only 
by  septa  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface.  The  sporan- 
gium thus  becomes  a  globular  mass  of  large  cells  enclosed 
by  a  double  layer  of  smaller  tubular  cells,  and  borne  upon 
a  very  short  cylindrical  stem.  The  larger  cells — the 
mother-cells  of  the  spores — ^isolate  themselves  during  the 
further  growth  of  the  fruit ;  the  cells  of  the  inner  layer  of 
the  covering  produce  in  the  mean  time  numerous  free  small 
cells  in  their  interior,  which,  as  the  membranes  of  then- 
mother-cells  divide,  escape  from  the  latter  into  the  inner 
cavity  of  the  sporangium  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  5) :  at  a  later 
period  they  are  absorbed.  Each  spore-mother-cell  when  it 
has  become  free  divides  contemporaneously  into  four 
daughter-cells  which  are  the  special  mother-cells  of  the 
spores.  This  stage  of  development  is  attained  at  an  earlier 
period  by  the  lower  sporangia  than  by  the  upper  ones. 
After  the  walls  of  the  special  mother-cells  have  increased 
considerably  in  thickness,  a  spore  is  produced  in  each  of 
them  (PI.  XLIV,  figs.  6,  10,  11).  Up  to  this  point  all 
the  sporangia  behave  alike.  Fi'om  this  time  however  the 
further  development  of  the  lowermost  sporangium  of  each 
compartment  of  the  fruit  differs  very  materially  from  that 
of  the  others.  In  the  sporangium  in  question  the  special 
mother-cells  and  spore- cells  (which  are  arranged  in  sets  of 
four)  all  die  slowly  off  except  one  (or  two).  The  spores  of 
the  one  set  which  remains  soon  become  free  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  mother-and  special-mother-cells,  and 
assume  a  globular  form.  At  first  all  four  increase  rapidly 
in  size  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  7);  their  walls  then  become  much 
thickened  but  unequal-sided,  so  that  the  globular  inner 
cavity  of  the  young  spore  becomes  excentric  (PI.  XLIV, 
figs.  6,  11).  The  growth  of  one  of  the  spores  soon  exceeds 
that  of  the  others.  The  former  alone  continues  to  develope 
itself,  whilst  the  growth  of  the  others  is  arrested,  and  being 
pushed  aside — like  the  remains  of  the  mass  of  special 
mother-cells — ^by  the  one  growing  spore,  they  are  soon  dis- 
solved.    When  the  firuit  is  ripe  the  large  spore  occupies  the 
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entire  cavity  of  the  sporangium,  which  in  the  mean  time 
has  become  much  enlarged.  The  shape  of  the  spore  changes 
during  its  growth  from  that  of  a  globe  into  a  short  pear- 
like form  (PI.  XLIV,  figs.  12,  13,  14),  and  from  the  latter 
into  tliat  of  an  oval,  slightly  constricted  at  the  equator 
(PL  XLIII,  fig.  1).  In  its  narrow  end,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  apex  of  the  sporangium,  its  nucleus  is  found 
embedded  in  a  mucilaginous  layer  which  clothes  the  wall. 

By  the  time  the  spore  has  become  globular  a  transparent 
outer  membrane  is  distinguishable,  differing  from  the  deli- 
cate inner  wall.  Afterwards  a  second  membrane,  composed 
of  prismatic  closely  appressed  columnar  cells,  is  formed 
upon  this  inner  layer  of  the  outer  membrane.  These 
columnar  cells  are  very  short  at  the  base  of  the  spore,  much 
longer  in  its  upper  third  part,  but  altogether  wanting  at 
the  apical  point  of  the  spore.  The  ripe  spore  is  clothed  by 
a  thick  gelatinous  layer,  the  component  parts  of  which  are 
also  prism-shaped.  This  layer  also  does  not  cover  the  apex 
of  the  spore,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  funnel-shaped 
passage  through  the  gelatinous  layer  (PI.  XLIII,  figs.  1,  7). 
The  glassy  inner  layer  of  the  outer  membrane  extends 
beyond  the  apex  of  the  ripe  spore  in  the  form  of  a 
conical  arch,  open  at  the  tip.  It  appears  torn  into  nu- 
merous— in  Ptlularia  glohulifera  as  many  as  eight — three- 
sided  shreds. 

The  spores  which  originated  in  the  upper  sporangia 
are  transformed  jointly  and  severally  into  much  smaller 
globular  spores,  exhibiting  at  their  apices  three  fissures 
of  the  exosporium,  meeting  at  angles  of  120°.  These 
fissures  point  out  the  edges  of  contact  of  four  spores 
inside  a  set  of  special  mother-cells.  In  Pilularia  miniita 
the  small  spores  also  are  clothed  with  a  gelatinous  layer, 
which  is  wanting  in  those  of  P.  glohulifera.  No  trace 
of  a  nucleus  is  visible  either  in  the  large  or  small  spores 
when  ripe.  The  contents  of  both  consist  of  a  mass  of 
albuminous  fluid  containing  numerous  firm  granules  of  a 
substance  rendered  brown  by  iodine,  as  well  as  oil-drops 
and  starch-grains.  In  the  large  spores  the  starch-grains, 
which  are  of  a  great  size,  exhibit  manifest  lamination,  and 
a  central  cavity  with  fissures  proceeding  from  it.     In  the 
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small  spores  the  starch  grains  are  exceedingly  small  and 
exhibit  no  stracture. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  Piltdaria  globulifera  splits  into  fom* 
valves.  The  sporangia  bm^t  by  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
internal  jelly  produced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  special 
mother-ceUs  ;  the  jelly  becoming  distended  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  water.  Numbers  of  large  and  small  spores  thus 
become  free. 

A  few  hours  after  this  process  the  germination  of  the 
large  spores  commences.  The  first  indication  of  this  is  the 
appearance  of  a  lenticular  agglomeration  of  finely  granular 
protoplasm  on  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  of  the  spore, 
underneath  the  pjrramidal  arch  formed  by  the  triangular 
lobes  of  the  inner  membrane.  This  mass  of  protoplasm  is 
soon  clothed  with  a  membrane,  and  then  constitutes  a  very 
flat  cell  with  a  circular  outline  (PI.  XLIII,  fig.  2).  Shortly 
afterwards,  before  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
conical  cavity  formed  by  the  lobes  of  the  glassy  layer  of 
the  outer  spore-membrane  appears  to  be  filled  by  a  cellular 
'  body,  consisting  of  a  large  central  cell  surrounded  by  a 
simple  layer  consisting  of  a  few  tabular  cells  (PL  XLIII, 
figs.  3,  3*,  5).  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  interme- 
diate stages  between  this  condition  and  the  one  previously 
described,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  cellular  body  is  pro- 
duced by  repeated  bi-partition  of  the  lenticular  cell  which  is 
arched  above.  The  lenticular  cell  may  be  fiirst  divided  into 
four,  by  the  production  of  septa  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles.  It  is  probably  one  of  these  four  cells,  which — 
being  divided  by  a  diagonal  septum  inclined  inwards — gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  the  central  cell,  which  latter  cell 
growing  more  vigorously  than  the  rest,  soon  occupies  the 
middle  point  of  the  cellular  body,  and  is  covered  by  the 
other  four  cells  which  in  the  mean  time  have  divided  by 
septa  perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface  (PI.  XLIII,  fig.  3). 
The  central  cell  afterwards  divides  into  a  lower,  flat,  tabular 
cell,  and  an  upper,  spherical  one.  The  lower  tabular  cell 
soon  divides  by  repeated  bi-partition  into  four  (PI.  XLIII, 
fig.  5),  then  into  eight,  and  afterwards  into  twelve  cells.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  prothallium  thus  foimed,  the  cells 
which  surround  the  sides  of  the  larger  central  cell  ultimately 
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divide  by  septa  parallel  to  the  outer  siu-face  (PI.  XLIII, 
tigs.  7 — Ü).  The  four  cells  wliicli  project  beyond  the  apex 
of  the  larger  cell  expand  above  in  a  papillate  manner 
(PL  XLIII,  fig.  5),  after  which  each  of  them  divides  by  a 
transverse  septimi  (PI.  XLIII,  fig.  4).  All  the  cells  of  the 
prothalhum,  with  the  exception  of  these  papillate  cells  and 
the  large  central  one,  form  chlorophyll  granules  in  their 
interior. 

The  increase  in  the  circumference  of  the  pro-embryo  causes 
a  bending  back  of  the  surrounding  pointed  shreds  of  the  inner 
layer  of  the  outer  spore-membrane.  The  pro-embryo  be- 
comes visible  in  the  form  of  an  emerald-green  wart  at  the 
apex  of  the  gcnninating  spore.  The  foiu*  papillate  cells  at 
the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo,  and  their  four  basal  cells,  now 
part  asunder  at  the  commissure^  and  thus  an  open  canal^ 
leading  to  the  large  central  cell  of  the  pro-embiyo,  is  pro- 
duced (PL  XLIII,  figs.  8,  9).  Some  of  the  papillate  cells 
sometimes  divide  now  by  a  second  transverse  septum 
(PL  XLIII,  fig.  9).  A  daughter-cell  is  in  the  mean  time 
formed  within  the  large  central  cell,  the  contents  of  which 
latter  cell  arc  finely  granular  and  mucilaginous.  This 
daughter-cell  soon  after  its  formation  almost  entirely  fills 
the  mother-cell  (PI.  XLIII,  figs.  8,  9).  The  central  cell  of 
the  ])rothallium,  and  the  four  projecting  cells,  constitute  the 
archegonium.  The  prothallium  of  Pilularia  never  produce« 
more  than  one  archegonium. 

The  development  and  structure  of  the  prothalliiun  of 
P.  minuta  entirely  resemble  those  of  P.  globuUfera  as  far 
as  my  observations  extend,  with  the  single  exception  that 
the  base  of  the  prothallium  in  the  former  is  somewhat  more 
strongly  constricted  than  in  the  latter,  so  that  the  prothal- 
lium appears  more  spherical. 

The  small  spores  swell  shghtly  after  becoming  free.  The 
outer  spore-membrane  splits  at  the  apex,  fonning  three 
fissures,  the  direction  of  which  corresponds  to  the  edges  of 
contact  of  the  spore  with  the  three  sister-spores  produced 
in  the  same  mother-cell.  The  inner  spore-membrane 
bursts,  and  some  small  spherical  cells  escape  fix)m  the 
inner  cavity  of  the  spore ;  these  cells  contain  small  starch- 
grams  and  a  lenticular  vesicle  attached  to  the  wall  (PL 
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XLIII,  flg.  6).  The  lenticular  vesicle  encloses  a  very  thin 
spermatozoon  rolled  up  in  three  or  four  coils,  which  soon 
exhibits  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  interior  of  the  enveloping 
cell.  By  rupture  of  the  cell*wall  it  ultimately  becomes 
free  (PI.  XLIII,  fig.  6*),  and  moves  about  in  the  water 
with  helicoid  contortions.  Its  fore-end,  which  is  hardly 
thicker  than  the  other,  carries  a  few  oscillating  ciha  (PL 
XLIII,  fig.  6,  o—f).  I  have  observed  the  actual  entrance 
of  the  motile  spermatozoa  into  the  mouth  of  the  archego- 
nium  (PI.  XLIII,  fig.  7). 

A  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  spermatozoa  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  germinating  spore,  the  large 
cell  produced  in  the  central  cell  of  the  prothallium  appears 
divided  into  a  few  cells.  The  arrangement  of  these  cells 
shows  that  their  formation  results  from  repeated  division 
of  the  mother-cell  by  means  of  septa  at  right  angles  to  a 
plane  passing  through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  archego- 
nium  (PI.  XLIII,  figs.  10,  11).  The  cells  of  the  prothal- 
lium, with  the  exception  of  the  four  papillate  cells,  multiply 
in  the  mean  time  actively  in  all  three  directions  of  space, 
especially  the  cells  of  the  lower  portion.  Repeated  divi- 
sion also  occurs  in  the  cells  of  the  few-celled  body  enclosed 
in  the  prothallium,  which  body  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
new  plant,  or  embryo ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  latter 
soon  becomes  a  body  composed  of  venr  small  cubical  cells, 
and  having  the  form  shown  in  PI.  XLiII,  figs.  12,  13. 

That  end  of  the  embryo  which  is  turned  away  from  the 
cavity  of  the  large  spore,  and  which  points  obliquely  up- 
wards, soon  exhibits  a  more  active  development  than  is 
seen  in  its  other  parts.  It  is  transformed  into  a  cone  which 
becomes  continually  more  pointed  as  its  development  pro- 
gresses. The  multiplication  of  the  cells  is  caused  by  con- 
tinual division  of  the  apical  cell  by  differently  inclined  septa, 
and  by  the  division  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  thus 
produced,  by  radial  septa,  and  then  by  septa  paraUel  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  cone.  The  mode  of  cell-multiplica- 
tion resembles  in  its  essential  features  that  of  the  first  frond 
of  the  Polypodiacese  (PL  XLIII,  fig.  15).  A  similar  cell- 
multiplication,  which  at  first,  however,  is  very  slow,  takes 
place  immediately  underneath  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
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cone  just  meiitionocl  (the  first  frond).  Near  it,  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  embryo,  a  similar  but  shorter  mass  of  cel- 
lular tissue  soon  begins  to  protrude  (PI.  XLIII,  fig.  15). 
This  is  the  fii-st  root,  an  adventitious  root,  diifering  in  no 
reape(jt  from  those  which  after^vards  appear  in  numbers.  It 
grows,  like  the  adventitious  roots  of  the  Polypodiaceae  and 
Equisetaceaj,  by  division  of  a  cell  in  the  interior  of  the 
tissue  ncai'ly  underneath  the  apex  of  the  organ.  This  divi- 
sion is  produced  partly  by  septa  almost  parallel  to  the 
basal  surface,  which  is  turned  towards  the  apex  of  the  root, 
and  partly  by  septa  parallel  to  the  lateral  surfaces  which 
converge  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The  cells  of  the  second 
degree  which  he  towards  the  apex  of  the  root  have  the 
form  of  a  meniscus ;  their  first  division  takes  place  by  a 
vertical  septum  bisecting  the  cell,  after  wiiich  a  septum  is 
formed  cutting  the  one  last  formed  at  right  angles.  The 
four  cells  thus  formed  divide  several  times  by  longitudinal 
septa,  but  not  by  transverse  septa  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  2'"). 
The  part  of  the  root  underneath  the  punctum  vegetationis 
grows  nmch  slower  than  the  part  above  it.  Close  above 
the  punctum  vegetationis  the  four  outer  cellular  layers  of 
the  root  separate  from  the  two  axile  ones,  and  an  annular 
air-cavity  is  produced.  A  simihu-  air-cavity  is  formed  in 
the  first  frond,  even  in  its  early  youth  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  1). 
The  cells  of  the  prothallium  enclose  the  embryo  on  all  sides 
even  during  the  development  of  the  fii-st  frond  and  the  first 
root;  they  are  much  extended  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  this  organ,  and  gradually  compn^sscd  and  ab- 
sorbed even  up  to  the  outermost  layer.  Contemporane- 
ously  with  the  fii-st  appearance  of  the^  root,  the  part  of  the 
embryo  which  is  turned  towards  the  large  ca\ity  of  the 
spore,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  simple  cellular 
layer,  becomes  strongly  concave  (Plate  XLIV,  fig.  1). 
During  the  further  development  of  the  embryo  it  becomes 
more  and  more  arched,  until  at  last  it  has  assumed  the  form 
of  a  short  conical  ccUidar  mass  enclosing  an  elongated  pear- 
shaped  cavity  in  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the  spore 
(PI.  XLIV,  fig.  2).  The  cellular  layer  of  the  prothallium 
which  encloses  this  cavity  is  afterwards  dissolved.  The 
distended   portions  of  the   proembryo  which  enclose  the 
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first  frond  and  the  first  root  as  it  were  with  a  sheath,  arc 
ultimately  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
latter.  These  portions  are  ruptured,  and  the  apices  of  the 
frond  and  of  the  root  become  free.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  second  frond  appears  near  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  first  frond,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  blunt  end  of 
the  future  principal  axis  :  it  has  the  form  of  a  conical  wart 
(PL  XLIV,  fig.  2),  which  by  continual  multiplication  of  the 
cells  of  its  apex  grows  rapidly  in  length. 

As  the  plant  becomes  further  developed  the  joints  of  the 
stem  elongate  considerably:  the  terminal  bud  remains 
rather  sharply  conical.  From  the  underside  of  the  stem, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  terminal  bud, 
numerous  bicellular  hairs  enclosing  the  latter  are  pro- 
duced, and  further  backwards,  close  underneath  the  place 
of  origin  of  each  frond,  adventitious  roots  make  their 
appearance.  The  basal  cell  of  the  hairs  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  outer  wall  of  the  fruit,  divides  repeatedly,  at 
a  late  period  and  after  the  complete  formation  of  the 
apical  cell,  by  transverse  septa ;  in  this  respect  these  hairs 
bring  to  mind  the  scales  of  the  Polypodiaceae. 

The  large  oval  ripe  spore  of  Marsilea  pubescens,  at  the 
time  when  it  is  discharged  from  the  ruptured  capsule,  is  of 
a  similar  nature  to  that  of  PiMaria  glohulifera.  The 
inner  cavity  of  the  spore  is  clothed  with  a  very  delicate 
membrane,  which  becomes  somewhat  more  manifest  by 
distension,  upon  the  application  of  caustic  potash.  In 
contact  with  this  membrane  there  is  found  at  first  a  tole- 
rably thick  glassy  layer  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Except 
at  the  apex  of  the  spore — the  spot,  that  is  to  say,  which 
answers  to  the  place  of  contact  of  the  spore  with  its 
three  sister -spores  produced  by  the  same  cell  —  this 
glassy  membrane  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  membrane, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  prism-shaped,  and 
arranged  in  a  radial  manner.  Out  of  this  outer  membrane, 
and  upon  the  apex  of  the  spore,  a  portion  of  the  middle 
membrane  protrudes  in  the  form  of  a  blunt  wart.  The 
spore  is  enclosed  in  a  thick  layer  of  clear  transparent  homo- 
geneous firm  jelly,  which  extends  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
spore  almost  throughout  its  entire  length.     An  enlarged 
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passage  leads  through  this  gelatinous  mass  to  the  pro- 
truding portion  of  the  inner  spore-membrane.  At  the  base 
of  this  passage  are  found  the  debris  of  the  three  sister- 
cells,  which  were  produced  in  the  same  mother-cell  with  the 
spore.  These  are  small  shrivelled  tetrahedral  cells,  which 
are  attached  by  one  of  their  points  to  the  wart-like  protru- 
sion of  the  inner  layer  of  the  outer  membrane  of  the  spore 
(Pl.XLIV,fig.  16). 

The  inner  cavity  of  the  spore  is  filled  with  a  fluid  con- 
sisting of  albuminous  matter  and  yellow  oil,  and  containing 
numerous  large  and  small  starch  granules.  The  larger 
granules  exhibit  manifest  lamination,  and  sometimes  also 
indications  of  twin-granules.  The  protruding  portion  of  the 
apex  of  the  spore  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity  of 
the  spore  by  a  very  delicate  septum.  It  forms  a  distinct 
cell  filled  with  a  finely  graniüar  mucilage.  When  treated 
with  caustic  potash  it  exhibits  in  its  middle  point  a  nucleus 
of  an  elUpsoid  shape  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  18).  This  cell  is  the 
mother-cell  of  the  prothallium. 

Germination  begins  a  few  hours  after  the  escape  of  the 
spore  from  the  opening  fruit.  In  the  primary  cell  of  the 
prothallium  two  new  nuclei  appear  in  the  place  of  the  pri- 
mary nucleus  which  disappears  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  17),  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  cell  is  divided  into  two  longitudinal 
halves  by  a  vertical  septum.  The  longitudinal  division  is 
repeated  in  each  half  by  a  septum  at  right  angles  to  the 
former  one  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  19).  In  the  mean  time  an 
orange-red  coloiu^ing  matter  appears  in  the  mucilaginous 
fluid  contents  of  the  two  or  the  four  cells,  in  the  form  of 
small  vesicles  (or  drops  ?)  By  a  series  of  bipartitions  the 
prothallium  is  transformed  into  a  hemispherical  cellular 
mass  (PI.  XLIV,  figs.  20 — 24),  consisting  of  a  central  cell 
with  mucilaginous  contents,  supported  upon  a  double  layer 
surrounded  by  a  triple  layer  of  narrow  cells.  The  four 
longitudinal  rows  of  cells  which  extend  beyond  the  apex  of 
the  central  cell,  part  asunder  at  their  edges  of  contact,  and 
an  open  narrow  passage  leading  to  that  cell  is  formed  (PI. 
XLIV,  fig.  22). 

The  structure  of  the  prothallium  of  Marsilea  consequently 
agrees  in  its  essential  features  with  that  of  Pilularia,  except 
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that  it  is  more  massive,  and  differs  from  Pilularia  in  the 
subordinate  point  that  the  cells  which  form  the  mouth  of 
the  passage  leading  to  the  central  cell  do  not  become  papil- 
late. Here,  as  there,  the  entire  prothallium  is  devoted  to 
the  formation  of  one  archegonium. 

The  spores  of  Marsilea  which  came  under  my  observation 
did  not  become  further  developed.  The  small  spores  pro- 
cured contemporaneously  from  the  same  fruit,*  which  was 
8^  years  old,  exhibited  no  change :  it  would  seem  that  these 
latter  lose  their  power  of  germination  sooner  than  the  large 
spores.  The  prothallia  died  when  they  had  attained  the 
stage  of  development  necessary  for  impregnation,  inasmuch 
as  the  small  spores  mingled  in  the  surrounding  fluid  de- 
veloped no  spermatozoa.  I  observed  the  same  phenomenon 
in  Pilularia  minuta, 

*  Tor  which  I  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Alexander  Braun.  Tliey 
were  part  of  the  same  sathering  which  yielded  the  materials  for  his  and  Mette- 
nius's  observations,  and  were  found  at  Montpelier  in  1842. 


CHAPTER  XL 


SALVINIA    NATANS. 


At  the  latter  end  of  autumn  the  large  ripe  spores  of 
Salvinia  form  ellipsoidal  cells  whose  lonpfitudinal  diameter 
is  from  if"  to  5"',  clothed  with  a  thick  outer  membrane  in 
which  two  layers  are  visible,  the  inner  one  being  homy,  and 
the  outer  one  granular  and  of  a  looser  texture.  At  the  apex 
of  the  spore — that  pole  of  it  which  is  turned  away  from  the 
stalk  of  the  sporangium — the  outer  membrane  exliibits  a 
division  into  three  lobes,  the  boundaries  of  w^hich  answer  to 
the  edges  of  contact  of  the  young  spore  wdth  the  three  sister- 
cells  which  were  produced  contemporaneously  in  the  same 
mother-cell. 

The  contents  of  the  spore  look  like  a  quantity  of  oil  and 
albumen.  Spherical  drops,  both  large  and  small,  of  a  half 
fluid  substance,  swimming  in  a  thinner  fluid,  fill  the  inte- 
rior of  the  spore.  The  apical  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  a 
larger  accumulation  of  the  like  mucilage.  The  history  of 
the  development  of  the  spore,  which  when  half  ripe  appears 
filled  with  deUcate  round  vesicles,  as  well  as  the  behaviour 
of  the  above  spherical  masses  during  germination,  render  it 
not  improbable  that  some  at  least  of  those  large  drops  are 
cellular  formations  filled  with  nutritive  matter  destined  for 
the  germ-plant. 

During  the  winter  the  walls  of  the  fruit  perish.  The 
sporangia — as  well  those  which  contain  one  large  spore  each, 
as  those  which  contain  small  spores — fall  from  their  stalks. 
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and  are  carried  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  early 
spring  by  the  surrounding  growing  masses  of  confervae.  In 
the  last  weeks  of  March  a  short  three-edged  cellular  body 
of  a  beautiful  emerald-green  coloiu:  is  seen  at  the  apex  of 
the  spore,  between  the  three  separated  lobes  of  the  outer 
spore-membrane.     This  body  is  the  prothallium. 

The  prothallium  is  produced  by  continued  bi-partition  of 
the  agglomeration  of  granular  mucilage  which  was  spread 
over  the  arched  apex  of  the  interior  of  the  spore,  and  has 
become  transformed  into  a  flattened  cell  (PL  XLV,  fig.  1). 
The  prothallium  whilst  still  very  young  is  already  multicel- 
lular, and  exhibits  a  simple  cellular  layer,  spread  over  the 
inner  arcuate  cavity  of  the  macrospore  (PL  XLV,  fig.  3). 
When  seen  from  above  it  appears  to  have  a  bluntly  trian- 
gular form  (PL  XLV,  fig.  4).  From  the  arrangement  of 
the  cells  it  may  be  concluded,  that  when  the  primary  mother- 
cell  was  first  divided  by  septa  perpendicular  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  macrospore,  a  three-sided  and  a  four-sided 
moiety  were  normally  formed  upon  each  division.  As  soon 
as  the  middle  of  the  prothallium,  by  transverse  division  of 
its  cells,  has  attained  a  thickness  of  three  cellular  layers,  the 
first  archegonium  is  formed  at  its  apex.  The  position  of  the 
cells  of  the  prothallium — ^which  at  this  time  is  still  entirely 
enclosed  by  the  lobes  of  the  spore-membrane  and  is  devoid 
of  chlorophyll — ^when  seen  in  longitudinal  section,  shows 
clearly  that  this  first  archegonium  was  formed  by  transverse 
division  occurring  twice  in  the  middle  cell  of  the  prothallium. 
The  middle  of  the  three  daughter-cells  becomes  the  central 
cell  of  the  archegonium.  At  first  it  is  much  drawn  out  in 
width  and  is  almost  tabular  (PL  XLV,  fig.  5).  The  upper 
cell  first  divides  twice  by  longitudinal  septa  arranged  cross- 
wise. The  four  daughter-cells  are  afterwards,  and  after 
their  free  outer  surface  has  become  arched,  divided  by  trans- 
verse septa  (PL  XLV,  fig.  6).  By  parting  asunder  at  their 
edges  of  contact  they  form  the  canal  leading  to  the  central 
cell.  In  the  lower  one  of  the  three  cells  which  are  derived 
from  the  middle  cell  of  the  prothallium,  the  cell-multiplica- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  entire  mass  of  the  prothallium  is 
continued,  and  by  this  means  the  circumference  of  the  latter 
is  considerably  enlarged,  and  thus — some  time  after  the 
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formation  of  the  first  archegonium — the  three  lobes  of  the 
outer  spore-membrane*  are  bent  back. 

The  formation  of  the  subsequent  archegonia,  which  appear 
in  numbers  upon  the  prothallium,  takes  place  in  a  similar 
manner  by  transverse  division  of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  prothallium.  The  central  cell  is  formed  from 
the  inner  of  the  daughter-cells,  whilst  from  the  outer  ones 
are  produced  the  boundary  cells  of  the  canal  leading  to  the 
central  cell.  After  the  formation  of  those  archegonia,  which 
are  situated  near  the  highest  of  the  three  blunt  angles  of 
the  three-sided,  cushion-shaped  protliallium,  transverse  divi- 
sion is  sometimes  several  times  repeated  in  the  covering 
cells  of  the  archegonia,  and  in  the  tissue  surrounding  them. 
The  canal  leading  to  the  central  cell  of  these  latter  arche- 
gonia is  of  considemble  length,  and  has  a  bent  course  (PL 
XLV,  fig.  10). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  archego- 
nium the  central  cell  is  quite  filled  with  granular  mucilage, 
and  a  nucleus  with  more  transparent  contents  floats  in  the 
middle  of  it  (PI.  XLV,  fig.  5).  Afterwards,  as  the  central 
cell  increases  in  size,  the  granular  protoplasm  accumulates 
so  as  to  cover  the  wall,  and  the  nucleus  is  imbedded  in  it. 
One  or  two  oval  or  pear-shaped  cells,  in  contact  with  the 
inner  wall,  are  now  visible  in  the  upper  arch  of  the  cell : 
these  are  the  germinal  vesicles  (PL  XLV,  figs.  6 — 9).  They 
not  unfrequently  occur  in  paii^s,  a  fact  not  hitherto  observed 
in  any  other  vascular  cryptogam. 

During  these  changes  in  the  large  spores,  the  sporangia 
which  contain  small  spores  arc  also  carried  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  either  in  groups  or  singly.  In  autumn,  when 
the  mother-plant  dies,  the  small  spores  contained  in  each 
ripe  sporangium  are  firmly  attached  to  one  another  and  not 
capable  of  isolation,  their  outlines  being  hardly  distinguish- 
able. This  has  been  observed  by  Mettenius,t  and  the  same 
is  the  case  even  in  early  spring.  If  however  such  a  spo- 
rangium be  subjected  at  this  time  to  gentle  pressure  under 

*  The  two  glassj  inner  layers  remain  during  this  process,  as  during  the 
entire  act  of  germination,  qiiito  unchanged  (PI.  XLV,  fig.  9).  The  notion  of 
their  conversion  into  an  apparently  cellular  mass  is  erroneooi.  (Metteniui 
•Beitr.  z.  K.  d.  BJiizocarpecn,'  p.  17.) 

t  'Beitr.  zur  K.  der  Rhiaocarpe«.^   Frankfort,  a.  M.,  1840,  p.  19. 
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the  microscope,  Bpherical  or  elongated  ellipsoidal  cells  may 
be  seen  to  escape  from  the  fissures  between  the  cells  of  the 
wall  as  they  part  asunder.  These  spherical  or  ellipsoidal 
cells  are  divided  by  delicate  septa  into  from  two  to  six  com- 
partments, filled  with  finely  granular  mucilage,  in  which 
one  or  several  nuclei  float.  Afterwards  each  compartment 
contains  from  one  to  four  free  roundish  cellules.  Each  of 
these  cellules  encloses  a  spiral  thread,  a  spermatozoon,  which 
after  its  escape  by  the  ruptiure  of  the  wall  of  the  cellule 
moves  about  actively  in  the  water.  Many  of  these  cellules 
— those  namely  which  are  less  developed — contain,  instead 
of  the  spiral  thread,  a  transparent  vesicle  (or  nucleus  ?)  in 
the  centre,  in  the  interior  of  which  dark  spherical  lumps  of 
mucilage  (nucleoli?)  are  sometimes  visible.  By  careful 
dissection  of  microsporangia  under  the  microscope  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  I  succeeded  in  separating  entire  the 
inner  cell  membranes  of  the  microspores  from  the  glutinous 
contents  of  the  microsporangia,  which  consisted  of  the  de- 
tached and  agglomerated  exosporia  of  the  microspores. 
When  isolated  liey  appeared  in  the  shape  of  cellules  already 
extended  to  an  oval  form,  having  a  major  axis  of  17' 5 
m.m.m.,  with  turbid  granular  contents,  and  a  spherical  trans- 
parent nucleus  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  26).  In  the  latter  half  of 
March  the  contents  of  the  microsporangia  are  pultaceous : 
the  cellules  he  free  in  the  granular  mucilage  of  the  interior, 
which  is  brownish  green  under  transmitted  light.  By  this 
time  the  contents  of  the  cellules  are  transparent,  and  most 
of  them  are  divided  transversely  (PI,  XLIV,  fig.  5).  Further 
divisions  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  multicellular  oval  body, 
the  antheridium,  in  the  compartments  of  which  the  sperma- 
tozoa are  formed  in  the  interior  of  spherical  vesicles  (PI. 
XLIV,  figs.  27 — 80),  By  using  higher  powers  of  the 
microscope,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  cilia  of  the  spermatozoa, 
which  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  Polypodiacese,  are  of 
unusual  length  (PL  XLIV,  figs.  81,  32).  The  movements 
of  the  spermatozoa  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  spermatozoa 
of  the  Polypodiaceae,  so  far  as  regards  the  direction  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion. 

I  have  several  times  in  different  years  found  spermatozoa 
of  this  kind  swimming  about  in  the  water  in  which  Salvinia 
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had  germinated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  regular 
course  of  nature,  they  are  set  free  from  the  microsporangia 
by  gradual  decay  of  the  walls  of  the  latter. 

In  archegonia  which  die  without  being  impregnated  and 
become  brown,  the  remains  of  the  germinal  vesicle  are  still 
visible,  and  of  their  origuial  size.  Those  archegonia  how- 
ever which  by  the  widening  of  the  central  cell  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  cells  adjoining  to  the  latter  give 
evidence  of  impregnation,  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  in 
size  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  which  now  almost  fills  the 
central  cell  (PI.  XLV,  fig,  9).*  As  soon  as  it  quite  fills 
the  central  cell,  the  first  division  of  the  impregnated  ger- 
minal vesicle  takes  place,  by  means  of  a  tmnsverse  septum 
slightly  inclined  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  archegonium. 
Cross  longitudinal  septa  are  produced  in  each  of  the  two 
halves,  and  then  again  slightly  inclined  transverse  septa 
are  formed.  The  succession  of  these  divisions  is  not 
subject  to  any  definite  rule  (PL  XLV,  figs.  11 — 14): 
the  final  result  however  is  always  the  same,  viz.  the  forma- 
tion of  an  oval  cellular  body  having  its  longitudinal  axis  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  archegonium,  and  having  one  of 
its  apices,  the  blunter  one,  composed  of  four  cells  placed 
crosswise  (PI.  XLV,  fig.  140,  whilst  the  other  apex  only 
exhibits  a  single  top  cell  (PI.  XLV,  figs.  13,  14*,  150-  I 
will  call  the  latter  the  fore-end,  and  the  former  the  hinder 
end  of  the  embryo. 

At  the  hinder  end  the  number  of  the  cells  increases 
almost  uniformly  in  all  directions  (PI,  XLV,  figs,  19,  21,  23). 
At  the  fore-end  on  the  other  hand  a  particularly  active  cell- 
multiplication  occurs,  which  commences  in  the  growing  cell 
adjoining  the  original  apical  cell  of  the  pointed  end  of  the 
embryo.  This  cell-multiplication  is  produced  by  septa 
inclined  alternately  forwards  and  backwards,  and  at  right 
angles  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  archegonium  and  of  the  oval  embryo.  In  this  way  an 
excrescence  originates  which  is  directed  upwards  (PL  XLV, 

*  I  did  not  succeed  in  observing  s|)ermatozoa  in  the  interior  of  these  arche- 
gonia. A  phenomenon  which  has  been  obscrred  in  different  mosses  and  in 
Pteris  aquilifta  occurs,  as  an  irregularity,  also  in  Salvinia,  viz.,  tliat  the  interior 
of  the  archegonium  enlarges  more  rapidly  than  the  imperfectly  developing 
embryo,  which  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  wider  cavity  (PL  XLV,  fig.  18). 
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figs.  21 — 23,)  and  which  becomes  rapidly  wider  by  longitu- 
dinal divisions,*  first  of  the  apical  cell,  and  then  of  the 
other  cells  of  the  fore-edge  (PI.  XLV,  figs.  20,  24,)  of  the 
flat  and  leaf-like  structure.  This  excrescence  is  the  first 
leaf. 

Soon  after  its  appearance,  a  shoot  of  the  fore-end  of  the 
embryo  is  observable  imdemeath  its  place  of  attachment 
and  before  its  median  line.  This  shoot  appears  at  first  as 
a  hemispherical,  slighty  protuberant,  cellular  excrescence. 
The  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  embryo,  especially  if 
observed  in  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  median  line 
of  the  first  leaf  (PI.  XLV,  fig.  21),  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  excrescence  was  formed  by  the  division  of  the 
apical  cell  of  the  fore-end,  first  by  a  septum  inclined  towards 
the  first  leaf,  and  then  by  a  septum  inclined  in  the  opposite 
direction.f  These  divisions  are  repeated  in  regular  suc- 
cession in  the  terminal  cell  for  the  time  being,  which  cell 
has  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere.  This  excrescence 
is  the  principal  axis  of  the  germ  plant.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  it  the  margin  of  the  lamina  of  the  first  leaf  is  deve- 
loped into  ear  shaped  appendages  (PI.  XLV,  figs.  24,  25"'"0- 
Whilst  these — extending  beyond  the  end  of  the  principal 
mass — approximate  more  and  more  nearly  to  one  another, 
the  still  leafless  apex  of  the  leafy  shoot  ramifies  twice, 
sending  out  the  more  slender  ramification  (normally)  first 
to  the  right  and  then  to  the  leftj  (PI.  XLV,  fig.  25'*-^). 
Li  the  mean  time  the  cells  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  embryo 
only  multiply  to  a  small  extent.  That  end  is  now  attached 
at  right  angles  in  the  fonn  of  a  stalk-like  prolonga- 
tion, to  the  flat,  proportionably  thick,  first  leaf,  which  forms 
the  principal  mass  of  the  embryo  (PI.  XLV,  figs.  22,  26, 
25«.*,'^)      Its  cells  are  now  throughout  almost  cubical. 

This  growth  of  the  first  leaf  ruptures  the  prothallium 
(PI.  XLV,  fig.  26).  By  the  expansion  of  the  cells  of  the 
hinder  end  of  the  pro-embryo, — which    expansion   takes 


*  Tliese  divisions  are  interpolated  between  the  divisions  produced  by  septa 
inclined  to  the  outer  surfaces. 

t  The  succession  of  the  division  may  bo  inverted  (PI.  XLV,  fig.  19). 

X  The  observer  is  supposed  to  look  from  above  upon  the  fore-surface  of  the 
first  leaf. 
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place  suddenly  and  at  right  angles  *  to  the  surface  of  the 
first  leaf — the  first  leaf  and  the  principal  bud  are  carried 
upwards  out  of  the  fissure  (PI.  XLV,  fig.  27).  The  stalk- 
like organ  which  bears  the  first  scutiforra  leaf  is  therefore 
not  formed  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  longitudinal 
extension  of  either  the  lower  end  of  the  embryo  which  lies 
opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  archegonium,  or  of  the 
primary  axis,  which  in  Salvinia  is  only  very  slightly  deve- 
loped. The  hinder  end  of  the  embryo  plays  the  principal 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  stalk. 

The  vascular  bundles  originate  from  the  stalk.  Never- 
theless, the  interior  of  the  latter  does  not  produce  any 
spiral  vessels  which  pass  immediately  into  the  first  leaf  and 
the  stem  above  it  (PI.  XLV,  fig.  28)  ;  here  all  the  cells  of 
the  bundle  remain  thin-walled.  The  second  and  the  thii'd 
leaf  are  formed  behind  the  ramifications  of  the  principal 
bud,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  new  ramifications 
(PL  XLV,  fig.  28,  29).  Then,  however,  the  less  vigorous 
branches  become  elongated  (usually  ramifying  again  at  the 
same  time),  and  form  the  leafless  branches,  of  limited 
growth,  which  hang  down  into  the  water,  and  which  have 
been  generally  considered  by  the  earlier  writers  as  adven- 
titious roots. t  These  branches  grow  by  the  repeated  divi- 
sion of  an  apical  cell  by  means  of  septa,  inclined  alter- 
nately in  two  directions,  and  by  the  division  of  the  cells  of 
the  second  degree  by  a  radial  longitudinal  septum,  and 
then  by  a  transverse  septum  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Afterwards  the  cells  divide,  by  septa  parallel  to  the  axis, 
into  inner  and  outer  cells,  and  this  latter  division  is  several 
times  repeated  in  the  cells  of  the  circumference. 

I  observed  myself — what  Savi  had  previously  noticed — 
that  microspores  which  had  been  carefully  kept  apart  from 
microsporangia  developed  a  prothallium,  but  no  embryos. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  two  embiyos  are  produced  in  the  same 
prothallium.     I  have  only  observed  the  occurrence  twice. 

The  Rhizocaipese  have  always  attracted  a  considerable 

*  Tills  direction  forms  an  angle  of  about  30°  trith  tbe  longitadinal  axis  of 
the  embryo. 

f  Mettenins  has  correctly  described  them,  *Beitr.  zur  Botanik.,*  Heft  i, 
(Heidelberg,  1850)  p.  13. 
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amount  of  attention  from  botanists,  especially  their  ger- 
mination.* The  knowledge  of  them  had  progressed 
considerably  when  Schleiden's  well-known  work  threw  the 
whole  subject  into  confusion. f  Schleiden  alleged  that  the 
small  spores  (pollen-grains,  as  he  called  them)  emit  a  tube, 
which  penetrates  into  the  prothallium  developed  from  the 
large  spores,  and  is  there  transformed  into  the  embryo. 
Schleiden  made  these  statements  with  a  positiveness  which 
would  have  admitted  of  no  contradiction,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  almost  unaccountable  errors  of  observation. 
Mettenius,  in  his  beautiful  and  accurate  work,  '  Beiträge 
zur  Kenntniss  der  Rhizocarpeae,'  did  not  ventiure  to  attack 
this  theory  of  Schleiden,  although  he  was  unable  to  verify 
any  one  of  Schleiden's  observations.  Nageli  {  never  saw 
the  small  spores  of  Pilulai'ia  emit  tubes,  but  ho  made  the 
important  discovery  that  the  mother-cellules  of  the  Sperma- 
tozoa originate  in  them.  He  pointed  out  anew  that  the 
four  papillate  cells  of  the  mouth  of  the  archegonium — 
which  Schleiden,  strange  to  say,  described  as  ''pollen 
grains  seated  upon  the  nucleus,  and  which  had  developed 
tubes  " — could  not  be  pollen-grains,  but  that  they  rather 
oiiginated  from  the  prothalUum.  I  published  the  outlines 
of  the  account  given  above  many  years  ago.^  Metlenius, 
in  a  sabsequent  work,  adopted  my  views.  H 


zur 


*  The  earlier  literature  is  fully  treated  of  in  Mcttenius's  work  '  Beiträge 

r  Kcnntness  der  Rhizocarpeen/  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1846,  p.  1. 

t  '  Orundsüge,'  2nd  edition,  p.  101. 

1  'ZeiUchrift  f.  Botanik.,'  Heft  3  and  4,  (Zuricb,  1846,)  p.  188. 

'Bot.  Zeit.,*  1849,  No.  45. 

'Beitr.  zur  Botanik.,'  1  Heft,  Heidelberg,  1850. 
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ISOETES   LACUSTRIS. 


The  development  of  the  Isoeteae  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance  in  botanical  •  morphology.  They  are  the  only 
known  family  in  which  the  principal  axis  never  ramifies. 
As  far  as  present  obscnations  extend,  they  alone,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  arc  distinguished  by  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  a  supplement aiy  cell-multiplication  in  the  joints 
of  the  stem.  In  other  stems,  however  little  their  inter- 
nodes  may  be  developed,  an  active  multipUcation  of  the 
cells  in  a  longitudinal  direction  takes  place  (after  the  for- 
mation of  the  youngest  internode)  in  the  second  youngest, 
or  even  in  the  adjoining  intemodes.  In  Isoetes,  after  the 
formation  of  one  internode,  the  longitudinal  growth  ter- 
minates absolutely.  The  features  by  which  the  Isoeteae 
are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  plants  nearest  allied  to 
them  in  their  mode  of  i^eproduction  are  as  follows : — the 
development  of  adventitious  roots  (apparently  in  a  descend- 
ing scries),  the  form  of  the  ligneous  mass,  and  especially 
the  existence  of  a  mantle  of  cambium  surroimding  the 
wood  and  retaining  its  activity  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
plant.  The  processes  of  impregnation  are  seen  in  Isoetes 
with  greater  facility  and  clearness  than  in  any  other  dioe- 
cious cryptogams. 

Hugo  von  Mohl  pointed  out  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
growth  of  the  Isoeteaj,*  viz.,  the  development  of  the  adven- 
titious roots  in  an  apparently  descending  order  on  both 
sides  of  a  furrow  traversing  the   under   surface   of  the 

♦  'Linnaea,'  1840.    «Vermischte  Schriften,'  p.  122. 
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flattened  stem — the  peculiar  fomi  of  the  wood — and  the 
annual  renewal  of  the  bark  by  the  vitality  of  a  cambium 
layer  surrounding  the  wood.  Since  Von  Mohl's  disco- 
veries the  special  attention  of  botanists  has  been  almost 
constantly  directed  to  this  interesting  family.  Alexander 
Braun  *  pointed  out  the  connexion  between  the  i  or  | 
arrangement  of  the  fronds  of  young  plants,  and  the  two  or 
three-lobed  form  of  the  stem;  he  discovered  the  true 
nature  of  the  regular  bifurcation  of  the  roots,  which  had 
been  taken  by  earlier  observers  t  for  accidental  lateral 
ramification.  He  endeavom-ed  to  explain  the  remarkable 
relation  of  the  roots  to  the  stem  by  the  assumption  that 
"  the  roots  in  Isoetes,  instead  of  breaking  forth  outwardly 
from  the  vascular  cylinder,  penetrate,  on  the  contrary,  in 
an  inward  direction/'  Mettenius,t'  about  the  same  time, 
gave  a  veiy  accurate  account  of  the  structure  of  the  ripe 
spore,  and  suggested  that  the  germination  of  Isoetes  might 
agree  with  that  of  Selaginella,  as  to  which,§  at  the  same 
time,  he  published  the  first  correct  microscopical  obser- 
vations. A  year  afterwards,  Karl  Müller  gave  an  account 
of  the  germination  of  Isoetes  lacustris.  ||  He  describes  the 
large  sj)ore  (of  which  he  had  only  advanced  specimens 
before  him)  as  a  cellular  sac,  enclosed  by  an  exosporium, 
and  in  whose  cavity  the  rudiment  of  the  embrjo  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  free  cell,  which  was  gradually  transformed 
into  the  cellular  body.  Mettenius  forthwith  corrected  the 
most  essential  errors  of  this  account.^  He  proved  anew, 
in  a  striking  manner,**  the  similarity  of  the  germination  of 
Isoetes  and  the  other  vascular  cryptogams,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  formation  of  spermatozoa  in  the  small  spores,  and 
the  description  of  the  origin  of  the  archegonia  upon  the 
prothallium  devclo}>ed  by  the  large  spores. 

The    following    observations    unll    aiford    some   facts 
supplementary  to  those  noticed  by  Mettenius  and  Müller, 

*  *  Flora/  1847,  p.  32. 

f  Bischoff,  'Krypt.  Gewächse,*  Nürnberg,  lö28,  p.  10. 

1  *Liiinffia/  1847,  p.  269,  ou  Azolla. 

§  1.  c,  p.  270,  note. 

J*  Bot.  Zeit.,'  1848. 
*Bot.  Zeit.,'1848,'p.  GS8. 
«Beitrage  zur  Botanik.,'  Heft  1,  Heidelberg,  IbüO. 
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and  will  be  found  in  accordance  with  those  reported  by 
Mohl.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Metteuius,* 
Alexander  Braun,  and  Gustav  Reichenbach,t  for  the  abun- 
dant materials  upon  which  my  observations  are  founded. 

The  large  spores  of  Isoefes  lacustris  are  at  first  tetra- 
hedral  with  a  convex  ha>sal  siu-face.  As  they  ripen,  their 
remaining  surfaces  also  become  gi'adually  arched,  and 
assume  almost  a  spherical  form.  The  delicate  primary  cell- 
membrane  is  clothed  with  a  thick  exosporium,  which, 
when  cut  through,  exliibits  three  principal  layers.  The 
innermost  is  a  glassy  membrane,  of  a  brown  colour  and 
moderate  thickness,  upon  which  ridges  of  different  lengths, 
and  converging  towards  the  pole  of  the  spore,  are  seated. 
Three  of  the  longer  and  more  prominent  of  such  ridges, 
answering  to  the  edges  of  contact  of  the  spore  w^ith  it^ 
three  sister-spores,  unite  at  the  apex  at  angles  of  120°. 
They  reach  to  the  equator  of  the  cell,  and  there  intersect  a 
somewhat  less  prominent  annular  ridge,  which  surrounds 
the  spore.  This  innermost  layer  of  the  exosporium  is 
succeeded  by  a  thinner  layer,  of  a  granular  consistence 
and  yellowish  colour,  over  which  the  thick  outermost 
covering,  consisting  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  mass,  is 
spread.  Like  tlie  former  one,  it  covers  all  the  ridgc-hke 
protuberances  of  the  innermost  glassy  layer  of  the  exos- 
porium, and  it  is  especially  fully  developed  over  the  four 
principal  ridges  (PI.  XLVI,  fig.  1). 

The  matter  composing  the  exosporium  behaves  towards 
reagents  like  the  exine  of  pollen-grahis.  Sulphuric  acid 
imparts  a  reddish  colour  to  the  inner  layers,  which  are  soft- 
ened by  boiling  in  alkaline  leys.  The  gelatinous  layer  is 
rapidly  destroyed  by  nnneral  acids  and  caustic  alkalis.  As 
RöpcrJ  has  observed,  the  exosporium  does  not  contain 
carbonate  of  lime,  although  Schleiden§  susi)ected  its  pre- 
sence from  the  appearance  of  the  diy  spores.  The  contents 
of  the  ripe  spore  in  its  optical  and  chemical  characters 

*  I  received  Y\\\\\^  specimoiis  of  Isoetes  lacnstris  from  the  lake  in  tlic  Black 
Forest,  the  sjiine  liiibitat  whicli  afforded  the  materials  for  the  observations  of 
Bischoff,  Mohl,  Braun,  and  Mettcnius. 

t  Dried  specimens  of  species  of  the  Mediterranean  Flura. 

?*  *  Zur  riora  Mecklenburg's,'  vol.  i,  p.  125. 
*  Grundzüge,'  2ud  edit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  84. 
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resemble  a  mixture  of  oil  and  albumen.     If  a  spore  be 
cj-uslied  upon  thin  paper,  it  leaves  behind  a  transparent  stain. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  spore  has  become  free  by  the  decay 
of  the  walls  of  the  sporangia,  its  interior  begins  to  be  filled 
with  cellular  tissue.  Sections  afford  no  explanation  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  cell-formation.  If  a  spore  which  is  not 
yet  entirely  filled  with  closed  parenchyma  be  crashed,  its 
contents  become  a  formless  pultaceous  mass.  If  however 
the  exosporium  be  immersed  for  half  an  hour  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  glycerine,  it  becomes  sufiiciently  transparent  to 
expose  to  view  flatly-spherical  accumulations  of  a  gi-anular 
substance  spread  over  the  inner  wall  of  the  spore  (PL  XLVI, 
fig.  1).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  masses  of  granu- 
lar mucilage,  which  become  confluent  when  the  spore  is 
submitted  to  pressure,  are  newly-formed  primordial  cells, 
/.  e.,  naked  primordial  utricles ;  and  therefore  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue  which  fills  the  spore,  /.  e.,  of 
the  prothallium,  is  the  result  of  free  cell-formation.  This 
accords  with  the  mode  of  ongin  of  the  endosperm  of  the 
greater  number  of  phaenogams,  and  especially  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  albumen  of  the  Coniferae.  The  formation 
of  rigid  cell-membranes  appears  to  commence  for  the  first 
time  when  the  accumulated  contents  of  the  spore-cell  have 
become  transformed  into  daughter-cells. 

This  cell-formation  probably  commences  in  the  apical 
arch  of  the  spore-cavity.  When  the  parenchyma  of  the 
spore  is  sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of  longitudinal  sections, 
the  cells  of  the  apex  of  the  prothallium  are  far  smaller  and 
more  numerous  than  those  of  its  base.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  midtiplication  of  the  cells  has  commenced 
at  the  apex  some  time  previously,  which  multipUcation  does 
not  take  place  at  the  base  until  a  much  later  period,  and 
then  with  far  less  activity.  The  contents  of  the  cells  of  the 
prothallium  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  ripe 
spore.     No  nuclei  are  visible  in  the  thick  turbid  fluid.* 

During  the  formation  of  the  prothallium  the  inner  mem- 

*  The  want  of  transparency  of  the  milky  cell-contcuis  is  so  great,  that  even 
in  very  thin  sections  it  prevents  the  recognition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  cells 
as  long  as  the  preparation  lies  in  clean  water.  The  addition  of  concentrated 
solution  of  glycerine  produces  with  greater  rapidity  a  far  more  perfect  trans- 
parency than  the  chloride  of  calcium  recommended  by  Mcttcuius,  (*Beitr.  zur 
BotVHefti,p.  11.) 
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brane  of  the  spore  changes  considerably,  especially  in  its 
upper  portion.  It  increases  in  thickness,  and  when  a  section 
is  made,  scveitil  layers  are  distinguishable.  It  can  with 
difficulty  be  stripped  off  from  the  prothalliimi.*  When 
viewed  superficially  the  membrane  which  was  previously 
homogeneous  appears  finely  granular — all  which  phenomena 
are  found  to  occur  in  a  remarkably  similar  manner  in  the 
embryo-sac  of  the  Conifene. 

The  spherical  prothallium  increases  in  size  by  multiplica- 
tion and  expansion  of  its  cells,  and  ruptures  the  upper  half 
of  the  exosporium,  dividing  it  into  three  lobes,  each  of  the 
three  ridges  which  unite  at  the  apex  of  the  spore  separating 
into  two  longitudinal  halves.  A  suuiU  portion  of  the  apex 
of  the  pj-othallium — three  vciy  pointed  triangles  meeting  at 
angles  of  120° — is  thus  made  free. 

Archegonia  are  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  indivi- 
dual cells  of  the  upper  surface  of  these  exposed  portions. 
The  first  of  these  archegonia  is  produced  exactly  at  the  apex 
of  the  prothallium  (PI.  XLVI,  fig.  2).  If  this  first  one 
remains  unimpregnated  several  others  are  formed  in  descend- 
ing order.     1  have  never  counted  more  than  eight. 

The  mother-cell  of  an  archegonium  dividers  by  a  septuni 
parallel  to  the  free  outer  surface,  and  a  similar  division 
takes  place  in  the  outer  of  the  two  newly-formed  cells. 
Vertical  longituduial  septa  then  divide  each  of  the  two 
upper  cells  into  longitudinal  moieties  (PL  XLVI,  fig.  3a), 
in  each  of  which  a  longitudinal  septum  at  right  angles  to 
the  one  last  formed  is  immediately  produced.  The  under- 
most cell  of  the  archegonium  increases  somewhat  in  size 
and  becomes  the  central  cell.  Division  by  transverse  septa 
usually  occui-s  once  more  in  the  lower  of  the  two  double 
paii-s  of  (four  times  smaller)  cells  which  project  beyond  the 
central  cell  (PI.  XLVI,  fig.  3,  a^).  Exce])tions  to  this  are  rare. 

During  these  processes  the  part  of  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  spore-cell  which  is  not  covered  by  the  exosporium 
peels  off  gi'adually,  swelling  up  in  front.f  IJy  the  parting 
asunder  of  the  four  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  which  cover 

*  Compare  Mettenius,  *Bot.  Zeit.,'  1848,  p.  690. 

+  The  mode  of  prowtli  of  the  adventitious  roots  of  some  frrasscs,  especially 
of  AteMo  saiira,  affords  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  peeling  off  of  wliole 
masses  of  cellular  tissue  by  the  casting  off  of  the  primary  membrane  and  the 
ihickeniug  layers  of  the  epidermal  cells. 
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the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  an  open  passage  is 
formed  leading  to  the  latter  cell  (PI.  XLVI,  fig.  5).  Before 
the  formation  of  this  passage  a  free  spherical  daughter-cell 
is  produced  in  the  central  cell,  almost  filling  the  cavity  of 
the  latter  (PI.  XLVI,  figs.  4 — 6).  It  is  the  primary  cell  of 
the  new  generation — the  germinal  vesicle— capable,  after 
impregnation  by  the  spermatozoa  produced  in  the  small 
spores,  of  forming  a  new  frond  and  spore-bearing  plant  of 
Isoetes. 

All  the  ripe  macrospores  of  Isoetes  lacustris  form  pro- 
thallia  and  produce  archegonia.  The  further  development 
which  residts  in  the  formation  of  the  embryos  of  a  leaf- 
bearing  plant  is  attained  only  by  those  macrospores  which 
come  in  communication  with  microspores.  This  is  analo- 
gous to  what  occurs  in  Selaginella  and  the  Rhizocarpeae. 
ProthalHa  when  kept  quite  apart  from  microspores  live  for 
a  long  time ;  according  to  my  experiments  from  the  begin- 
ning of  September  to  the  middle  of  March.  Some  of  these 
even  then  brought  forth  new  archegonia  of  the  normal  form 
apparently  fitted  for  impregnation. 

The  small  spores  of  Isoetes  lacustris  when  ripe  have  the 
form  of  the  quadrant  of  a  sphere ;  in  rare  instances  they  are 
tetrahedral.  The  sharp  edges  and  angles  of  the  spore  are 
formed  of  exine,  those  of  the  inner  spore-membrane  are 
blimtly  rounded  off.  At  both  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
the  spore  the  exosporium  forms  a  wart-like  tip  (PL  XLV, 
figs.  8,  9) ;  all  along  the  edges  of  contact  of  the  spore  with 
the  three  sister-spores  it  forms  a  prominent  fold  (PI,  XLVI, 
fig.  7).  The  outer  surface  of  the  exine  is  very  finely  granu- 
lated, almost  smooth.     Its  coloiu*  is  a  light  yellowish  grey. 

The  fully-developed  small  spore  contains  a  finely  granu- 
lar protoplasm  mixed  with  many  small  oil-drops.  When 
viewed  with  transmitted  light  the  mass  of  differently  refrac- 
tive fluids  appears  almost  opaque.  A  sharp-outUned  sphe- 
rical nucleus  with  transparent  fluid  contents  floats  in  the 
middle  point  of  the  spore  (PI.  XLVI,  fig.  7). 

A  bout  four  weeks  after  the  microspores  have  become  free 
by  the  decay  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangia,  the  primordial  utricle 
of  the  cell  divides  into  from  two  to  four  portions  which  be- 
come individualised  into  daughter-cells  (PL  XLVI,  fig.  8). 
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Sometimes  the  moieties  of  the  primordial  utricle  fill  the 
mother-cell  entirely ;  the  cell-walls  secreted  by  them  then 
ai)pear — so  far  as  they  correspond  with  the  surfaces  of 
contact  of  two  halves  of  the  primordial  utricle — ^like  septa 
seated  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  spore  (PI.  XLVI,  fig.  9).* 
More  frequently  however  the  division  of  the  cell-contents  is 
accompanied  by  a  contractionf  of  them  into  a  smaller  space ; 
the  daughter-cells,  which  are  of  a  flatly  elUpsoidal  form,  lie 
free  in  the  interior  of  the  spore.  Numerous  very  small 
amyloid  granules  now  appear  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
daughter-cells.  Each  of  these  cellules  produces  in  its  inte- 
rior one  or  two  lenticular  vesicles,  in  each  of  w^hich  is  pro- 
duced a  thread,  rolled  up  in  a  right-handed  spiral,  and 
consisting  of  a  substance  rendered  brown  by  iodine  (PL 
XLVI,  fig.  11).  One  of  its  ends  is  somewhat  thickened, 
the  other  is  drawn  out  into  a  thread-like  termination. 
When  perfect,  the  spore  and  its  daughter-cells  are  ruptured 
by  the  swelling  of  the  contents ;  the  lenticular  mother- 
vesicles  of  the  spennatozoa  become  free  in  the  opened  cavity 
of  the  spore.  Soon  the  membrane  of  the  vesicle  itself — 
which  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine — is  ruptured ;  one  end  of 
the  spermatozoon  protrudes  from  the  fissure,  and  immediately 
coumiences  an  active  oscillatory  motion,  which  causes  a  rapid 
revolution  of  the  mother-vesicle  (PI.  XLVI,  fig.  12).  Ulti- 
mately the  spermatozoon  frees  itself  entirely  from  the  vesicle, 
and  the  turns  of  the  spiral  separate  somewhat  from  one 
another.  It  slips  out  of  the  ruptured  spore,  maintaining  a 
constant  revolution  round  the  axis  of  its  spiral,  and  moves 
about  in  the  water  with  the  thick  end  in  front,  dragging  the 
thinner  one  after  it  (PI  XLVI,  figs.  13 — 15).  Its  motions 
are  sHghtly  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  spermatozoa  of 
mosses.} 

If  the  spermatazoon  be  killed  with  iodine,  a  small  number 

*  Spores  thus  divided  arc  exactly  like  the  small  ellipsoidal  cellular  bodies 
which  Durst  forth  iu  the  spriug  from  those  sporangia  of  Salvinia  natam  which 
produce  microspores,  •'.  /?.,  the  cellules  in  whose  chambers  the  niothcr-vesicles 
of  the  spermatozoa  originate. 

{Analogous  to  the  process  occurring  in  the  spore-formation  of  liverworts 
mosses  (Pellia  and  Thascum). 
t  Mettenius,  who  discovered  the  spermatozoa  of  Isoetes,  remarks  upon  the 
slowness  of  their  motion  compared  with  the  rapid  motion  of  tlie  spermatozoa  of 
fcm^. 
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of  very  fine  cilia  attached  to  the  two  front  coils  of  the  spiral 
may  be  distinguished  under  favorable  illumination  (PL 
XLVI,  figs.  16,  17).  The  addition  of  colouring  matter  to 
the  water  in  which  the  spermatozoa  arc  moving,  shows  that 
during  the  life  of  the  latter  these  cilia  oscillate  actively. 
The  duration  of  the  motion  of  the  spermatozoa  of  Isoctes 
never  exceeds  three  hours  according  to  my  observations. 

Microspores  sown  at  the  end  of  August  produced  the 
first  spermatozoa  in  the  middle  of  September.  The  pro- 
duction of  spermatozoa  lasted  until  January.  The  water 
of  the  vessels  in  which  I  sowed  the  large  and  small  spores, 
swarmed  with  spermatozoa  on  some  days  in  the  middle 
of  October.  At  this  time  the  thinly-fluid  mucilage  which 
fills  the  canal  of  the  mouth  of  ripe  archegonia,  often  con- 
tained thread-like  bodies  of  a  firm  mucilaginous  substance, 
which  might  be  the  remains  of  spermatozoa,  whose  motion 
had  ceased. 

The  first  indication  of  the  commencement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  embryo  in  an  archegonium,  is  the  division  of 
the  impregnated  germinal  vesicle  by  a  trans veree  septum, 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  archego- 
nium (PI.  XLVI,  figs  18,  20).  During  the  formation  of 
this  septiun  the  germinal  vesicle  expands,  often  to  some 
extent,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  archegoniiun.  After  the  disappearance  of  the 
primary  nucleus  of  the  cell  and  the  appearance  of  two  new 
nuclei,  the  lower  of  the  two  halves  of  the  impregnated 
germinal  vesicle,  and  afterwards  the  upper  half  also,  is 
divided  by  a  septum  cutting  the  first  formed  septum  at  a 
right  angle  (PI.  XLVI,  fig.  21).  The  rudiment  of  the  embryo 
of  the  new  generation,  when  consisting  of  from  two  to  foui* 
cells,  has  the  form  of  a  procumbent  oval ;  when  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  its  longitudinal  axis  (Plate  XLVI,  figs.  18,  19), 
it  appears  not  longer  than  the  unimpregnated  germinal 
vesicle.  But  owing  to  its  longitudinal  expansion,  it  has 
already  began  to  penetrate  destructively  into  the  tissue  of 
the  prothallium. 

As  in  many  similar  cases,  the  cells  of  the  prothallium 
which  immediately  adjoin  the  rudimentary  embryo,  exhibit 
a    somewhat   active    multiplication    before  they  become 
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loosened  and  pushed  aside  by  the  developing  germ-plant, 
and  ultimately  dissolved.*  The  embryo  in  its  first  stages 
appears  sun'ounded  by  a  tissue  of  veiy  narrow  cells  (PI. 
XLVI,  fig.  21).  As  early  as  during  the  occun-ence  of 
the  first  divisions  of  the  impregnated  germinal  vesicle,  the 
cells  of  the  mouth  of  its  archcgonium  die ;  their  fluid  con- 
tents become  as  clear  as  water,  and  their  walls  assume  the 
deep-brown  colour  so  common  in  the  dead  cell-membranes 
of  vascular  ciyptogams.  Similar  changes  sometimes  occur 
in  those  cells  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothallium  which 
adjoin  the  mouth  of  the  archcgonium  (PI.  XLVI,  figs.  21, 
23). 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  more  than  one  archegonium 
of  the  same  prothallium  is  impregnated.  The  rest  wither ; 
the  contents  of  their  central  cells  shrivel  up  into  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  ball  of  dark-bro^v^l  matter,  and  all  the  cell- 
membranes  of  the  archegonium  become  brown. 

The  nidiment  of  the  embryo  when  4-celled  grows  to- 
wards the  middle  point  of  the  spherical  prothallium  by 
repeated  division  of  the  cells  turned  away  from  the  canal  of 
the  archegonium.  At  the  same  time  an  active  multipHca- 
tion  commences  in  the  one  lateral  cell  which  occupies  the 
more  pointed  end  of  the  oval  embrj^o-rudiment.  It  [divides 
by  a  vertical  septum  forming  an  acute  angle  with  one  of 
the  axes  of  the  embryo.  The  outer  of  the  newly-formed 
cells  is  immediately  divided  again  by  a  septmn  at  right 
angles  to  the  last-formed  septum.  In  the  apical  cell  for 
the  tune  being  of  the  excrescence  (of  the  embryo)  thus 
produced,  the  division  is  repeated  for  a  long  time  by  septa 
incUned  alternately  in  two  different  directions  (PI.  XLVI, 
figs.  22,  23).  This  lateral  shoot  of  the  young  rudimentary 
plant — which  shoot  up  to  a  certain  point  is  continually 
elongating — is  the  first  leaf. 

The  cells  of  the  second  degree  produced  by  the  division 
of  the  (primary)  apical  cell  of  the  leaf,  are  divided  by  radial 
longitudinal  septa.     Each  of  the  tertiary  cells    divides — 

*  Instances  of  this  occur  in  the  development,  whilst  within  the  prothallinm, 
of  the  germ-plant  of  ferns — in  the  penetration  of  the  lower  end  of  the  moss- 
fruit  into  the  incipient  vaginula — and  in  the  displacement  of  the  endosperm  of 
manj  phsenogams  by  the  growing  embryo. 
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by  septa  parallel  to  the  chords  of  the  arched  free  outer 
surfaces — into  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell.  In  the  latter  a 
septum  is  produced  at  right  angles  to  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it,  and  radial  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf; 
close  under  the  growing  tip  of  the  leaf  eight  peripheral 
cells  enclose  four  axile  ones.  The  form  of  the  leaf,  which 
at  first  is  flattened  above  and  below,  is  gradually  changed 
by  this  cell-multiplication  into  a  conicd  one  (PL  XLVI, 
fig.  24).  The  leaf  increases  in  thickness  by  repeated  divi- 
sion of  the  cells  of  its  circumference,  produced  by  radial 
longitudinal  septa  alternating  with  septa  parallel  to  the 
tangents  of  the  free  outer  walls.  When  it  has  attained  a 
certain  stage  of  development  its  longitudinal  growth  is 
jnuch  accelerated  by  the  occurrence  of  transverse  division 
in  most  of  its  cells.  This  multiplication  commences  close 
nnderneath  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  progresses  from 
thence,  on  the  one  side  towards  the  base,  and  on  the  other 
side  towards  the  apex,  so  far  at  least  as  it  extends  into  those 
cells  of  the  apex  of  the  leaf  which  have  been  formed  since 
its  commencement.  The  cells  of  the  circumference  divide 
first ;  from  the  latter  the  multiplication  proceeds  towards 
the  longitudinal  axis,  without  reaching  the  four  rows  of 
cells  adjoining  the  latter.  The  latter  remain  twice  as  long 
as  the  cells  of  the  peripheral  layer ;  they  are  destined  at  a 
later  period,  by  repeated  longitudinal  divisions,  to  become 
transformed  into  vascular  bundles  (PL  XL VII,  fig.  1). 

The  first  leaf  either  shoots  out  at  right  angles  from 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  archegonium  and  embryo,  or 
it  trends  upwards,  often  at  such  an  acute  angle  that  its 
apex  penetrates  into  the  upper  arch  of  the  central  cell  of 
the  archegonium.  The  latter  case  is  the  most  frequent ;  it 
very  rarely  happens  on  the  other  hand  that  the  leaf  takes  a 
downward  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  prothal- 
lium. 

As  early  as  the  time  when  the  number  of  the  cells  of  the 
leaf,  counted  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  amoimts  to  from  four 
to  six  only,  the  free  outer  wall  of  the  cell  which  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf — that 
surface  which  is  turned  towards  the  apex  of  the  prothal- 
lium — begins  to  swell  in  a  vesicular  manner  (PL  XLVI, 
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fig.  23).  The  protuberance  has  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid  flat- 
tened on  the  upper  and  under  side,  and  is  separated  from 
the  original  cavity  of  the  mother-cell  by  a  septum  (PL 
XLVI,  fig.  24).  The  roundish  cell,  not  unlike  a  knobby 
hair,  which  is  now  seated  at  the  base  of  the  fore  side  of  the 
leaf,  is  the  primary  cell  of  the  single  scale  w^hich  it  produces. 
Its  first  divisions  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  cell  of  the 
first  degree  of  one  of  tlie  gemmae  of  Marchantia  or  Lunu- 
laria.  The  cell  is  divided  two  or  three  times  by  transverse 
septa,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  future  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  scale,  and  pei^pendicular  to  its  surfaces  (PL 
XLVII,  fig.  1).  The  apical  cell  then  di\ädes,  and  after  it 
the  lower  cells  also,  by  a  longitudinal  septum  at  right  angles 
to  the  one  previously  formed.  The  halves  increase — after 
new  transverse  septa  have  been  formed  in  each  of  the  two 
upper  cells  — by  the  growth  of  septa  parallel  to  the  free 
outer  edges  of  the  scale,  followed  by  septa  produced  in  the 
outer  of  the  newly  formed  cells  at  right  angles  to  the  outer 
margin.  The  organ  which  has  now^  the  shape  of  a  blunt 
spatula  (PL  XLIX,  fig.  4),  continues  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  cells  by  the  division  of  those  of  its  circumference  by 
means  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  septa  which  alternate 
with  tolerable  regularity.  This  activity  of  the  cdls  terminates 
much  sooner  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf  than  at  its  base,  where 
an  intercalary  multiplication  of  the  cells  occurs,  mainly  in 
a  longitudinal  direction,  some  time  after  the  cells  of  the  apex 
of  the  leaf  have  lost  their  powder  of  division.  The  scale  be- 
comes pointed  and  heart-shaped  (PL  XLIX,  fig.  5). 

All  these  septa  are  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
scale.  Soon,  however,  septa  parallel  to  its  siufaces  appear 
in  its  middle  cells  (PL  XLVII,  fig.  2).  Thence  the  divi- 
siou  advances  towards  the  cells  of  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
which  are  engaged  in  intercalary  multiplication  in  length 
and  breadth.  In  the  cells  nearest  to  the  base  the  divi- 
sion is  sometimes  repeated,  so  that  this  part  of  the  scale 
consist«  of  tliree  layers.  The  remainder  of  it  has  two 
layers,  with  the  exception  of  the  margin  and  the  top, 
which  always  exhibit  a  single  layer  of  cells.  Individual 
cells  of  the  margin  grow  out  into  rather  long  pointed 
papillae. 
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In  all  the  principal  features  the  development  of  the  scale 
of  Isoetes  accords  with  that  of  the  scales  of  ferns.  The 
first  commencement  of  the  multiplication  of  the  single 
primary  cell  is  essentially  the  same  in  both,  f  ^.,  it  rests 
upon  the  alternation  of  rectangular,  longitudinal,  and 
transverse  divisions;  besides  this,  both  exhibit  the  subse- 
quent intercalary  basal  cell-multiplication,  and  the  same 
kind  of  multiplication  of  the  median  cellular  layers ;  and 
lastly,  in  both  cases  the  development  of  the  scales  rapidly 
gets  ahead  of  that  of  the  organ  to  vrhich  they  form  appen- 
dages, and  they  soon  die. 

Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  formation 
of  the  scale,  a  sheath  begins  to  be  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  enclosing  the  scale  and  some  of  the  cells  underneath 
it.  A  horse-shoe-shaped,  cushion-like  protuberance,  open 
towards  the  front  surface  of  the  leaf,  is  first  formed  by  the 
arching  outwards  of  the  free  outer  wall  of  a  girdle  of  cells 
surrounding  those  parts  (PI.  XLVII,  fig.  24).  When  the 
intercalary  cell-midtiplication  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  takes 
place,  this  protuberance  grows  up  into  a  tolerably  high 
annular  sheath,  by  repeated  division  of  the  apical  cell  for 
the  time  being  by  means  of  horizontal  septa  (PI.  XLVII, 

fig-  2). 

The  leaf  grows  in  thickness  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the 

scale;  its  fore-side  appears  bent  obliquely  inwards  (PL 
XLVII,  figs.  2,  3),  close  above  the  base  (PL  XLVII,  figs. 
2,  3).  In  its  lower  part,  the  vascular  bundle  which  tra- 
verses it  is  excentrical,  being  nearer  to  the  front  surface. 

The  primary  axis  of  the  germ-plant,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  first  leaf  consisted  of  only  a  few 
cells,  increases  considerably  in  length  and  circumference 
dming  the  development  of  the  leaf  and  the  formation  of 
its  scale.  This  increase  is  caused  more  by  expansion  than 
by  multiplication  of  its  cells.  The  axis  now  projects 
considerably  from  the  embryo,  in  a  hemispherical  form, 
and  is  directed  towards  the  middle  point  of  the  pro- 
thallium  ;  the  leaf  is  seated  upon  one  of  the  lateral  sur- 
faces of  the  embryo  (PLXLVI,fig.  24;  PL  XLVII,figs.l.3). 

A  process  of  cell-multiplication  has  now  commenced 
upon  its  opposite  lateral  surface  also :  this  is  the  beginning 
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of  the  formation  of  the  first  root,  an  adventitious  one,  like 
all  the  roots  of  the  vascular  cryptogams.  Its  development 
commences  with  the  multiplication  of  a  cell  of  the  inner 
tissue  of  the  embryo,  viz.,  the  cell  which  lies  opposite  to 
the  primary  cell  of  the  first  leaf,  and  is  separated  by  a 
cellular  layer  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  germ-plant 
(PI.  XLVII,  fig.  1).  This  cell  divides,  in  repeated  succes- 
sion, by  transverse  septa  opposite  to  one  another,  forming 
cells  of  the  second  degree,  lying  alternately  above  and 
below  the  primary  cell.  The  lower  ones  arc  produced  by 
the  formation  of  a  septum  slightly  convex  below;  their 
form  is  that  of  a  meniscus.  Their  multiplication  takes 
place  in  two  directions  only ;  all  the  septa  which  are 
formed  in  them  are  perpendicular  to  the  arched  upper  and 
under  surface  of  the  cell  whose  derivative  cells  constitute 
one  of  the  cap-shaped  cellular  layers-enclosed  one  within 
the  other — which  cover  the  outermost  apex  of  the  root,  and 
which,  during  the  growth  of  the  latter,  gradually  peel  off 
outwardly  (PL  XLVII,  fig.  3).  After  the  formation  of  a 
lower  secondary  cell,  and  before  the  division  of  the  cell  of 
the  first  degree  by  a  septum  opposite  to  the  last-formed 
septum,  septa  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  root 
are  produced  in  the  latter  cell  three  times  in  succession. 
One  of  these  septa  is  turned  towards  the  outer  side  of  the 
root — ^that  side  which  is  tiuned  away  from  the  punctum 
vegetationis  of  the  germ-plant.  The  two  other  septa  are 
at  right  angles  to  this  one.  Thus  three  lateral  cells  of  the 
second  degree  are  formed,  which  are  followed  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  shorter  upper  cell  by  the  division  of  the 
primary  cell  by  means  of  a  transverse  septum  (PL  XLVII, 
fig.  3).  I  will  call  the  first  three  the  outer,  the  second  the 
inner  of  the  upper  secondary  cells.  Both  kinds  of  upper 
cells  of  the  second  degree,  the  lateral  cells  as  well  as  those 
which  follow  them,  multiply  in  all  three  directions.  Their 
divisions  are  oftener  repeated  and  last  longer  than  those  of 
the  lower  secondary  cell  which  belongs  to  the  same  period 
of  division  of  the  primary  cell. 

The  fonnation  of  lateral  cells  of  the  second  degree 
causes  a  very  considerable  unilateral  thickening  of  the  root. 
The  diameter  of  the  latter  increases  much  more  rapidly  on 
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that  side  which  is  turned  away  from  the  future  place  of 
origin  of  the  second  root,  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  each  new  cap-shaped  covering 
layer  of  tlie  tip  of  the  root  appears  to  be  attached  more 
obliquely  than  the  preceding  one,  and  reaches  higher  up  on 
that  side  of  the  root  which  is  turned  towards  the  punctum 
vegetationis  than  it  does  on  the  opposite  side. 

Each  newly-formed  inner  cell  of  the  upper  cells  of  the 
second  degree  is  first  divided  into  unequal  longitudinal  por- 
tions by  a  septum  inclined  inwards  to  the  axis  of  the  root, 
the  inner  portion,  that,  namely,  which  is  turned  towards  the 
punctum  vegetationis  of  the  genn-plant,  being  the  smaller 
one.  Both  portions  multiply  immediately  in  all  three  direc- 
tions. The  two  innermost  cells  which  adjoin  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  root,  and  are  turned  towards  one  another, 
remain  about  one  step  behind  all  the  others  in  the  process 
of  division  by  transverse  septa,  t.  c,  by  septa  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  root.  Instead  of 
that  division  they  each  divide  tw  ice  by  longitudinal  septa 
at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  produced 
within  the  root  a  string  of  sixteen  longitudinal  rows  of 
extended  cells,  situated  excentrically,  being  nearer  to  the 
inner  side.  This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  vascular  bundle 
(PL  XLVII,  fig.  3).  The  cells  of  the  outer  surface  of  that 
portion  of  the  root,  which, — as  opposed  to  the  root-cap 
which  peels  off*  little  by  little — may  be  called  the  persistent 
portion,  divide  by  radial  longitudinal  septa  and  by  trans- 
verse septa  once  oftener  than  those  of  the  inner  surface ; 
the  epidermis  of  the  root  consists  of  tabular  cells  four 
times  smaller  than  those  adjoining  them  on  the  inside. 
These  divisions  of  the  cells  of  the  outer  surface  occur  even 
within  the  region  which  is  protected  by  the  transient  cap- 
shaped  covering  layers  of  the  tip  of  the  root ;  they  occur 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  root,  where  these  coverings  do  not 
extend  so  high  up,  earUer  (/.  e.,  nearer  to  the  tip  of  the 
root)  than  on  the  inner  side  (PI.  XLVII,  fig.  3). 

Some  of  these  circumstances  attract  but  little  attention 
in  the  first  root  of  the  germ  plant  which  is  hardly  as  thick 
as  a  bristle,  in  consequence  of  the  inferior  development  of 
the  tissue  destined  to  form  the  bark  of  the  root.     In  order 
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to  explain  them  I  must  speak,  in  anticipation,  of  the  process 
of  development  of  vigorous  roots  of  plants  some  years  old 
(PL  LII,  tigs.  2—5). 

Tiie  one  cell  which  is  situated  undenieath  the  place  of 
insertion  of  the  scale  of  the  first  fi-ond,  and  is  sun*ounded 
by  its  sheath- like  base,  is  the  punctum  vegetationis  of  the 
(secondary)  principal  axis  of  the  plant ;  the  terminal  bud 
of  the  embryo  is  at  this  time  limited  to  this  one  cell.  As 
the  bud  is  developed  the  cell  divides  by  septa  inclined 
alternately  in  opposite  directions.  The  lines  in  which  these 
septa  cut  one  another  are  at  right  angles  to  the  front  surface 
of  the  first  leaf. 

Until  the  plant  is  fidly  formed  the  growth  of  the  stem  is 
caused  by  the  constantly  repeated  uniform  division  of  the 
apical  cell.  The  direction  of  the  septa  produced  in  it  re- 
mains always  the  same,  viz.,  at  right  angles  to  the  major 
axis  of  the  elHpsoidal  transverse  section  of  the  stem,  and 
parallel  to  the  furrows  of  its  under  side. 

The  mode  of  nmltiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  second  de- 
gree which  are  thus  produced,  resembles  in  general  that  of 
the  same  cells  of  the  tirst  leaf  above  described.  After  the  for- 
mation of  the  second  secondaiy  cell,  the  second  leaf  is  pro- 
duced on  that  side  of  the  end  of  the  principal  axis  w^hich  is 
tunied  awaj'  from  the  first  leaf,  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
youngest  cell  of  the  second  degree  of  the  stem-bud.  The 
mode  of  its  development  corresponds  entirely  with  that  of 
the  first  (PI.  XLVII,  figs.  2,  3).  Its  fonnation  commences 
immediately  after  the  fii-st  root  becomes  visible ;  during  its 
development  the  upward  gro^^-th  of  the  sun'oundhig  sheath 
of  the  first  leaf  ceases  for  some  time.  When  the  second 
leaf  has  attained  a  height  of  from  three  to  four  cells,  a  re- 
markable elongation  of  the  cells  of  the  fii-st  leaf — w^hich  now 
contain  chlorophyll— connnences  at  the  apex  of  the  latter. 
In  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  its  cells  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction,  the  first  leaf  has  by  this  time  advanced 
almost  to  the  peripheiy  of  the  j)rothallium.  The  leaf  breaks 
through  the  prothallium  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  green 
point  outside  the  latter :  it  elongates  itself  very  rapidly  by 
the  longitudinal  expansion  of  its  cells,  which  proceeds  fix>m 
the  apex  of  the  leaf  towards  its  base,  where  cell-multiplica- 
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tion  is  still  in  progress.  In  my  experiments  the  first 
leaves  broke  out  from  the  ends  of  the  prothallia  at  the  end 
of  September,  six  weeks  after  the  spores  were  sown.  From 
that  time  leaves  continued  to  make  their  appearance  singly 
until  the  middle  of  January,  when  their  number  suddenly 
diminished  in  a  remarkable  manner.  From  the  beginning 
of  February  until  towards  the  end  of  March  no  new  germ- 
plants  became  visible;  at  the  commencement  of  spring 
however  they  began  to  appear  again,  becoming  continually 
more  numerous  until  the  middle  of  April.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  May  almost  all  the  prothallia  which  I  examined 
contained  embryos  in  dilfferent  stages  of  development.  These 
prothallia  were  surroimded  by  the  episporium,  and  had 
been  produced  from  a  sowing  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  August.  Such  was  the  result  of  chamber  culture. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  natural  condition  the  embryos 
which  break  through  the  prothallium  in  winter  do  not 
survive,  and  that  those  germ-plants  only  which  are  produced 
in  spring  attain  to  a  further  development. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  leaf,  the  first  root 
also  breaks  through  the  prothallium.  It  bends  itself  down- 
wards and  penetrates  into  the  mud,  the  leaf  having  a  vertical 
direction,  inasmuch  as  being  specifically  the  lighter  portion 
of  the  plant  it  stands  erect  in  the  water.  The  prothallium 
is  now  attached  laterally  to  the  embryo.  The  thin  mass  of 
cellular  tissue  at  its  apex  forms  a  ring  round  that  portion 
of  the  germ-plant  between  the  root  and  the  front  surface  of 
the  leaf.  The  large-celled  blunt  end  of  the  primary  axis  of 
the  young  plant  extends  into  the  principal  portion  of  the 
prothallium,  whose  cell- contents,  like  those  of  the  cells  of 
the  first  axis  of  the  plant,  henceforth  become  gradually 
transformed  into  a  transparent  fluid. 

After  the  breaking  through  of  the  leaf  and  the  root,  the 
further  development  of  the  germ-plant  ceases  for  about  a 
month.  Expansion  and  nmltiplication  of  the  cells  of  the 
first  leaf  and  of  the  fii'st  root  still  continue,  taking  place  in 
the  former  by  intercalary  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  in  the  latter  by  the  growth  of  the  apex. 
But  the  formation  of  new  leaves  and  new  roots  goes  on  only 
slowly  and  gradually. 
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The  above-mentioned  two-fold  longitudinal  division  of  the 
string  of  elongated  cells  which  become  differentiated  in  the 
interior  of  the  leaf  and  root  does  not  occur  until  after  the  lat- 
ter have  emerged  from  tlie  prothallium.  The  divisions  appear 
to  take  place  contemporaneously  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  both  the  cellular  strings  which  unite  miderneath 
the  terminal  bud.  The  division  by  transvei^se  septa  of  the 
basal  cells  of  the  leaf,  continues  even  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  formation  of  the  vascular  bundle,  although  in 
a  less  degree ;  and  the  cells  of  the  string  which  goes  to 
form  the  vascular  bundles  take  part  from  time  to  time  in 
the  division.  One  single  longitudinal  row  of  cells  is  en- 
tirely exempt  from  it.  This  row  originates  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  fore  side  of  the  vascidar  bundle,  by  supplementary 
longitudinal  division  of  a  row  of  cambial  cells.  In  the 
cells  of  this  row,  whose  length — owing  to  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  all  transverse  division — far  exceeds  that  of  all 
the  neighbouring  cells,  thickened  annular  threads  soon 
make  their  appeiyance,  passing  here  and  there  into  spiral 
threads  (PL  XLVII,  fig.  3).  The  continuid  longitudinal 
growth  of  the  surrounding  tissue  stretches  and  distorts  the 
young  vessel,  and  removes  the  annular  threads  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  one  another. 

In  like  manner  there  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
rudimentary  vascular  bmidle  of  the  r(X)t  a  row  of  elongated 
spiral  and  annular  cells  of  a  prosenchymatal  form  like  the 
vessels  of  the  leaf.  In  the  first  node  of  the  plants,  at  the 
place  where  the  precursors*  of  the  vascidar  bundles  of  the 
leaf  and  root  unite  underneath  the  rudiment  of  the  second 
leaf,  more  than  one  of  the  longitudinal  rows  of  cambial 
cells  assume  a  prosenchymatal  form,  and  thickenings  of  the 
walls  are  formed  in  all  of  them  (PI.  XLVIII,  fig.  1). 
These  cells,  which  are  the  first  rudiments  of  the  wood,  are 
short  and  spindle-shaped,t  and  already  bear  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  cells  of  which  the  principal  mass  of 
the  wood  of  the  mature  plant  will  consist. 

Many  of  the  cells  of  the  tissue  which  adjoins  the  vascular 

*  Pr^rseura  Mirbel. 

f  The  intercalary  transverse  division  has  not  extended  to  the  cells  adjoining 
these. 
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bundles  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  root  separate  at  their  edges, 
and  the  intercellular  cavities  become  filled  with  air.  The 
tissue  which  is  filled  with  air  soon  dries  up ;  at  last  it 
disappears  altogether,  and  large  air-cavities  are  formed ; — 
four  cylindrical  cavities  parallel  to  the  axis  are  formed  in 
the  leaf,  and  are  divided  into  a  series  of  compartments  by 
persistent  cellular  surfaces ;  in  the  root  one  large  air-cavity 
is  formed  in  front  of,  and  near  to  the  excentrical  vas- 
cular bundle. 

Whilst  the  base  of  the  second  leaf  begins  to  form  a 
sheath  round  the  terminal  bud,  the  latter  produces  the 
third  leaf  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  second,  and  above  the 
first  (PI.  XLVII,  fig.  3).  At  the  same  time  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second  root  commences.  It  originates  under 
the  second  leaf,  opposite  to  the  first  root,  very  near  to  the 
first  node,  and  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  a  cell 
adjoining  the  string  of  cells  which  goes  to  form  the  vascular 
bundle.  It  is  formed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  root,  with  which  it  makes  an  angle  of  about  30°  open- 
ing downwards.  A  plane  passing  through  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  first  and  second  leaves  and  of  the  first  root, 
usually  bisects  the  second  root  also  ;  small  lateral  deviations 
are  however  not  uncommon.  The  root  in  its  longitudinal 
development  stretches  the  outermost  cellular  layer  of  the 
rudimentary  stem  of  the  germ-plant  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent before  it  breaks  through  it  (PI.  XLVII,  fig.  3). 

The  rudiment  of  the  third  root,  like  that  of  the  first  and 
second,  only  becomes  visible  when  the  third  leaf  has 
already  attained  a  certain  degi'ee  of  longitudinal  develop- 
ment. It  is  produced,  like  the  second,  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  cell  adjacent  to  the  lower  end  of  the  precursor  of 
the  vascidar  bundle,  and  to  the  rudimentary  ligneous  body 
of  the  germ-plant,  and  originates  consequently  on  the  left 
hand,  close  above  the  place  of  origin  of  the  first  root.  In 
its  development  it  turns  itself  at  once  somewhat  side- 
ways ;  it  makes  its  way  through  the  cortical  tissue  of  the 
stem  of  the  germ-plant  in  a  direction  which  diverges  about 
30°  laterally  from  that  of  the  first  root. 

The  fourth  and  the  following  leaves,  at  least  as  far  as  the 

23 
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ei}i:litli,  exhibit  the  ^  un-angement.*  The  commence- 
ment of  the  forniatioii  of  each  new  leaf  takes  place  some 
time  before  the  cessation  of  the  growth  {i.  e.,  the  cell-mul- 
tiplication of  the  base)  of  the  next  preceding  one.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  back  of  the  leaves  entere  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bark  of  the  stem,  like  the  base  of  the  underside 
of  the  leaf  of  the  E(iuiseta,  the  Lycopodiaceae,  and  the  phae- 
nogams.  The  i  arrangement  of  the  leaves  causes  an 
excessive  increase  in  the  mass  of  the  cortical  tissue  at  two 
points  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem  lying  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  corresponding  with  the  dorsal  surfaces  of 
the  leaves.  Here  the  bark  is  developed  so  as  to  fonn  two 
fleshy  bodies  widened  at  the  base,t  and  spreading  obliquely 
downwards  from  the  ligneous  body  of  the  stem.  These 
bodies  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  flat  hidentation 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  large  horizontal  axis 
of  the  stem,  and  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  characteristic 
furrow  of  the  unc^prside  of  the  stem. 

The  development  of  each  young  leaf,  and  the  growth  in 
thickness  of  its  base,  proceed  jy^n  jy^*^?^  with  the  cell-multi- 
plication in  circumference  and  diameter,  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  end  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  of  the  base  of  the 
preceding  leaf  by  which  the  young  leaf  is  sheathed.  The 
active  increase  in  the  number  of  the  cells  roimd  the  upper 
end  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  pushes  the  previously  foimed 
portions  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem  continually 
further  outwards.  The  latter  are  able  to  bear  this  pressure 
for  a  long  time  by  the  expansion  of  their  cells  in  a  tangen- 
tial direction.  But  in  the  plane  which  passes  through  the 
small  horizontal  axis  of  the  stem  this  expansion  is  almost 
entirely  suppressed.  At  this  part  the  cortical  parenchyma 
splits  from  the  outside  (sideways  and  from  below),  at  an 
early  period,  by  which  means  the  fuiTow  of  the  under  side 
of  the  stem  is  made  much  deeper. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  each 
new  leaf,  a  new  root  is  produced  laterally  beneath  it ;  the 

♦  As  Alex.  Braun  remarked  in  1847  (*  Flora/  p.  135),  and  which  he  pointed 
out  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  bipartite  arrangement  of  the  stem  of  Isoetes. 
t  Thia  widening  is  due  to  the  greater  vigour  of  euch  new  leaf. 
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fourth  being  near  to  the  second,  and  obliquely  opposite  to  the 
third.  The  primary  cell  of  the  fifth  root  lies  near  the  first, 
exactly  opposite  to  the  third.  The  sixth  originates  near  the 
se(!ond  obliquely  opposite  to  the  fifth.  The  places  of  origin  of 
the  roots  of  the  firet  year — as  well  as  of  all  the  successive 
periods  of  vegetation — consequently  all  lie  in  a  plane 
passing  through  the  indentation  of  the  underside  and  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  stem.  The  roots  are  developed  in 
ascending  order.  Each  new  root  originates  somewhat 
higher  up,  and  farther  from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
stem  than  the  second  preceding  one,  i.  e.,  its  next  neigh- 
bour underneath.  The  points  of  origin  of  the  roots  of  the 
first  vegetative  period  form  together  an  arc  slightly  convex 
below  (PI.  XLIX,  figs.  1,  1*).  During  the  development 
and  the  penetration  thi'ough  the  bai'k  of  the  roots  sub- 
sequent to  the  third  root,  the  former  are  compelled  (like 
the  third  root  itself),  to  bend  downwards  towards  the 
furrow*  of  the  stem,  in  order  to  avoid  the  vascular  bundles 
of  the  preceding  roots.  If  the  third  root  diverges  to  the 
right  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  elliptical  transverse 
section  of  the  stem,  then  the  fourth  will  turn  to  the  left  of 
it,  the  fifth  also  to  the  left,  the  sixth  to  the  right,  and  so 
forth.  Each  new  root  converges  at  a  more  acute  angle 
to  the  small  horizontal  axis  of  the  stem ;  the  last  root«  of 
the  first  year  are  almost  parallel  to  that  axis  and  to  the 
fiin'ow  of  the  underside  of  the  stem  (PI.  XL VIII,  fig.  5). 

The  roots  as  they  break  through  the  bark  bend  sharply 
downwards,  and  appear  on  the  underside  of  the  stem 
arranged  in  two  rows  almost  parallel  to  the  indentation  of 
the  latter.  The  locus  of  the  points  of  penetration  of  the 
roots  may  be  considered  as  forming  an  elongated  ellipse,  f 
The  roots  which  are  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  stem  and 
the  lowest  down,  are  the  oldest,  those  which  spring  from 
the  wide  lateral  margins  and  arc  the  highest  up,  are  the 
youngest.  The  vascular  bundles  of  the  third  and  following 
roots,  which  are  excentrical  like  those  of  the  first  and 
second,  are  brought  near  to  that  side  of  the  root  which  is 
turned  towards  the  fmTow  of  the  stem ;  the  excentricity 

*  This  furrow  becomes  continually  more  and  more  clearly  defined, 
t  Von  Mohl,  'Vermischte  Schriften/  p.  127. 
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is  reckoned  not  with  reference  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
stem,  but  to  a  plane  passing  through  this  axis  and  the  in- 
dentation of  the  stem,  in  which  plane  the  points  of  origin  of 
the  roots  are  situated. 

The  tissue  of  the  region  of  the  stem  in  which  the 
closely  crowded  horizontal  places  of  origin  of  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  leaves  meet  together,  goes  to  form  the 
upward-growing  portion  of  the  proportionably  slight  woody 
mass  which  occupies  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem,  but 
encloses  no  pith. 

In  the  germ-plant,  as  long  as  the  ^  arrangement  of 
the  leaves  lasts,  this  upper  half  of  the  woody  mass  has  a 
two  edged  form.  Its  usually  spindle-sliaped  cells — reti- 
culated and  spiral  cells  mixed  with  a  few  delicate  walled 
cells  — have  almost  all  the  same  direction  ;  they  are  parallel 
to  the  larger  transverse  diameter  of  the  woody  mass  (PI. 
XLVIII,  figs.  2,  3 ;  PI.  XLIX,  fig.  T).  A  longitudinal  sec- 
tion through  the  fmTow  of  the  stem  cuts  all  the  wood-cells 
transversely.  As  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  passes 
through  the  3  into  the  §,  |,  j*,,  and  rfj  arrangements,  the 
upper  part  of  the  woody  mass  becomes  round,  and  the  di- 
rection and  form  of  its  cells  very  various,  appearing  at  first 
sight  to  have  no  regularity,  owing  more  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  now  many  other  cells  besides  the  primary  cells  of 
the  vascular  bundles  take  part  in  the  wood-formation. 
Spiral  cells  are  also  formed  which  are  situated  between  the 
converging  rudimentary  portions  of  the  vascular  bundles  ; 
by  this  means  the  woody  mass  is  closed  up  to  the  form  of 
a  cylinder. 

The  closely  crowded  points  of  origin  of  the  roots  repre- 
sent the  imder  half  of  the  woody  mass  :  a  row  of  spiral 
cells  concave  above,  at  right  angles  to  the  larger  horizontal 
axis  of  the  upper  mass  of  wood,  which  latter  in  the  first 
year  is  two-edged. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  vegetative  period  of  the  germ- 
plant  the  cells  of  the  bark  are  filled  with  amyloid  granules, 
mixed  with  a  few  oil-drops.  The  cells,  however,  which 
immediately  surround  the  mass  of  wood  retain  their  capa- 
city for  multipHcation.  Some  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  period  of  winter-rest  thöy  have  divided 
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once,  twice,  or  three  times  by  septa  parallel  to  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  wood.  Thus  there  is  formed  a  mantle  of 
cambium  surrounding  the  mass  of  wood  on  the  sides  and 
from  below,  and  passing  above  into  the  growing  cellidar 
tissue  of  the  end  of  the  bud. 

At  the  recommencement  of  vegetation  in  the  second  year 
an  active  multiphcation  of  the  cells  of  this  cambial  layer 
begins.  The  increase  in  size  keeps  pace  with  the  growth 
in  thickness  of  the  new  portion  of  the  stem  produced  by  the 
development  of  the  terminal  bud.  The  multiplication  of 
the  cambial  cells  is  most  remarkable  at  the  sides  of  the 
mass  of  wood ;  it  is  less  vigorous  in  that  half  of  the  cam- 
bium which  surrounds  the  lower,  half-moon-shaped  portion 
of  the  woody  mass. 

The  development  of  the  cambium  has  pushed  outwards 
the  cortical  tissue  which  is  filled  with  assimilated  matter. 
The  vascular  bundles  are  thereby  much  stretched,  but  not 
so  as  to  destroy  them.  The  vitality  of  the  cells  of  the 
vascular  bundles  manifestly  still  exists ;  by  the  expansion 
of  their  own  walls  they  follow  the  change  of  position  of  the 
surrounding  tissue.  The  thickenings  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  are  alone  materially  changed  during  these  processes, 
being  loosened  here  and  there  and  in  other  places  distorted, 
so  that  every  trace  of  regidar  arrangement  disappears  (PI. 
LXI,  fig.  3).  The  function  also  of  the  vascular  bundle  does 
not  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vegetative  period  which  succeeds  its 
formation.  The  starch  and  oil  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
bark  of  the  previous  year — which  bark  has  been  pushed 
outwards — are  gradually  sucked  up  and  carried  to  the  grow- 
ing portions  of  the  plant.  At  the  end  of  each  vegetative 
year  the  cells  of  the  bark  of  the  preceding  year  contain  only 
a  transparent  fluid. 

The  old  bark  which  is  pushed  outwards,  gradually  dies 
from  the  periphery  inwards ;  its  cell- walls  assume  a  deep 
brown  colour,  and  ultimately  the  bark  perishes.  The  new 
bark  behaves  similarly  to  the  old  bark,  in  the  fact  that  the 
cells  of  the  portion  which  clothes  the  furrow  of  the  stem 
only  expand  slightly  in  breadth.  The  indentation  of  the 
stem  already  appears  deeper  than  in  the  preceding  year,  on 
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account  of  the  less  active  development  of  tlie  corresponding 
region  of  the  bark-forming  cambium,  and  it  becomes  deeper 
still  by  the  regular  tearing  away  of  the  tissue  of  the  bark 
from  the  sides,  that  tissue  not  being  stretched  transversely. 

The  roots  of  the  previous  year  are  pushed  for  some  dis- 
tance outwards  and  downwards  with  the  bark  through 
which  they  have  penetrated.  Like  the  latter  they  assume 
a  deep  brown  colour  and  die. 

The  new  roots  destined  for  the  support  of  the  plant 
during  the  current  period  of  vegetation  originate  on  the 
convex  edge  of  the  lower,  half-mooh-shaped  portion  of  the 
mass  of  wood,  by  the  multipheation  of  some  of  the  cambial 
cells  adjoining  the  wood.  The  nature  of  their  cell-multipli- 
cation corresponds  in  almost  every  respect  with  the  accotmt 
given  above  of  the  firet  root.  The  only  difference  is  that 
during  the  passage  through  the  bark  the  transient  cellular 
layers  of  the  root-caps  are  inordinately  developed,  and  the 
permanent  cortical  layer  of  the  root,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
slightly  so. 

The  first  root  of  the  second  year  is  formed  close  under 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  first  root  of  the  germ-plant,  at  the 
spot  where  the  development  of  the  cambium  has  torn  off 
the  vascular  bundle  of  the  root  about  to  l)e  cast  off — /.  (?.,  at 
the  place  of  attachment  of  the  latter  root.  The  second  root 
originates  underneath  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  second 
root  of  the  previous  year,  the  third  under  that  of  the  third 
root  of  the  previous  year,  and  so  forth.  In  their  direction 
also  the  new  roots  agi'ce  entirely  with  the  older  ones.  The 
two  first  originate  opposite  to  one  another,  trending  away 
from  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  lower  growth  of  wood,  and 
bent  in  different  directions  inter  se.  They  break  forth  op- 
posite to  one  another  in  a  perpendicular  direction  underneath 
the  terminal  bud,  on  both  sides  of  the  furrow  of  the  stem. 
The  third  and  following  roots  bend  more  and  more  side- 
ways. The  two  last  pairs  of  roots  of  one  period  of  vegeta- 
tion traverse  the  bark  almost  parallel  to  the  furrow  of  the 
stem.  All  the  roots  as  they  grow  through  the  bark  describe 
a  flattened  are  concave  to  the  indentation  of  the  stem.  A 
longitudinal  section  taken  through  that  indentation  lays 
bapg  within  each  half  of  the  stem  only  the  rudiments  and 
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the  tip  of  the  older  of  the  roots  which  are  still  hidden 
within  the  bark ;  the  middle  portion  of  the  root  is  bent 
away  fi-om  the  plane  of  the  section  (PI.  LI,  fig.  1). 

As  in  the  first  year  so  also  in  the  following  ones  the  bark 
is  pierced  by  the  new  roots  close  under  the  deepest  part  of 
the  indentation.  The  brown  roots  of  the  previous  year 
stand  far  outside  those  of  the  cuiTent  year.  Inasmuch  as 
many  of  them  last  for  two,  three,  or  four  years  before  they 
become  quite  decayed,  the  residt  is  that  in  some  plants, 
especially  the  older  ones,  the  peculiarity  observed  by  Von 
Mohl  makes  its  appearance  with  the  greatest  distinctness. 
This  peculiarity  is,  that  the  oldest  roots  are  the  outermost 
and  apparently  the  highest,  the  youngest  the  innermost  and 
apparently  the  lowest.  As  appears  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  this  is  only  an  apparent  irregularity,  depending 
upon  the  unusually  vigorous  development  of  the  bark,  and 
its  yearly  renovation  from  within  outwards. 

It  is  a  rule  without  exception  that  the  middle  ones  of 
each  series  of  generations  of  roots  are  the  oldest,  that  those 
which  are  nearer  to  the  lateral  terminal  points  of  the  furrow 
of  the  stem  break  forth  at  a  later  period  than  those  in  its 
middle  point.  This  circumstance  however  is  not  unfre- 
quently  less  striking,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  duration  of 
each  root  is  far  less  strictly  United  to  any  definite  period 
than  that  of  the  leaves.  The  outermost  roots  of  the  pre- 
ceding series  are  almost  always  in  a  state  of  vitality  when 
the  first  innermost  ones  of  the  next  series  begin  to  appear. 
Old  vigorous  individuals  which  form  a  large  number  (as 
many  as  twenty)  of  leaves  in  the  com'se  of  one  year,  develope 
during  this  period  two  complete  series  of  generations  of 
roots  ;  the  whole  cycle,  commencing  with  the  lowest  inner- 
most roots  and  progressing  to  the  outermost,  is  formed 
twice  in  succession  (PI.  LI,  fig.  1).  In  the  Isoetes  from 
South  Europe  and  North  Africa,  which  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  roots,  as  many  as  six  generations  of  roots  are  pro- 
duced in  the  same  vegetative  period.  With  the  close  of 
each  cycle  of  roots  a  double  pair  is  added  to  the  number  of 
the  roots  of  the  previous  year,  which  double  pair  originates 
at  the  horns  of  tlic  half-moon-shaped  lower  portion  of  the 
mass  of  wood  (PI.  LI,  fig.  !)• 
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The  position  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  ix)ots  remains 
throughout  the  whole  life  of  the  plant  the  same  as  in  the 
first  year :  they  are  always  brought  close  to  that  side  of  the 
root  which  is  turned  towards  the  indentation  of  the  stem. 
The  cambial  cells  between  the  places  of  origin  of  those 
vascular  bundles  which  pass  to  the  new  roots  become  for 
the  most  part  woody :  individual  cells  only,  situated  between 
the  transformed  annular  and  spiral  cells,  remain  thin-walled 
(PI.  LII,  fig.  6).  Thus  the  latterally  compressed  lower  half 
of  the  woody  mass  grows  downwards  at  its  convex  edge,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  in  diameter. 

The  roots  of  Isoetes  usually  ramify  in  a  furcate  manner 
repeatedly — as  many  as  four  times — diuing  their  longitudi- 
nal development.*  Judging  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
cells  of  roots  which  have  only  just  become  forked,  it  would 
seem  that  the  furcation  commences  with  the  longitudinal 
division  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree  of  the  apex  of  the  root, 
by  means  of  a  septum  at  right  angles  to  the  larger  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  downward-growing  wood  (PI.  LII,  fig. 
2).  The  forks  of  the  roots  separate  from  one  another  at  an 
angle  of  about  30®;  the  two  first  are  parallel  to  the  furrow 
of  the  stem.  The  direction  of  the  next  ramifications  differs 
by  about  90®  from  the  former.  The  excentrical  vascular 
bundles  of  the  forks  of  the  root  are  always  removed  to  that 
side  which  is  turned  towards  the  sister-fork  of  the  root 
(PL  LII,  fig.  3). 

Every  year  the  same  processes  are  repeated.  The  old 
bark  is  thrown  off  and  replaced  by  new.  The  upper  cylin- 
drical portion  of  the  wood  grows  upwards  by  the  lignification 
of  those  cells  of  the  terminal  bud  which  overlie  its  smnniit, 
and  by  the  addition  of  the  rudiments  of  vascular  bundles 
intended  for  the  new  roots.  Its  half-moon-shaped  lower 
portion  increases  in  circumference  on  the  convex  edge,  by 
the  addition  of  the  bases  of  the  vascular  bundles  which 
pass  to  the  new  roots.  Thus  the  plant  becomes  continually 
more  vigorous ;  the  number  of  the  leaves  and  roots  increases 
in  each  new  vegetative  period. 

The  abundant  development  of  leaves,  in  connexion  with 

*  Discovered  by  Alexander  Brauu  in  1847.    '  Flora,'  p.  S3. 
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the  entire  suppression  of  intercalary  cell-multiplication  in 
the  joints  of  the  principal  axis,  leads  necessarily  to  the  result 
that  the  younger  portion  of  the  bark  formed  out  of  the  con- 
fluent basal  portions  of  the  leaves  projects  far  beyond  the 
punctum  vegetationis  of  the  principal  axis.  The  top  of  old 
plants  exhibits  a  remarkable  funnel-shaped  depression,  upon 
whose  inwardly-inclined  slope  the  younger  leaves  which 
sheath  one  another  are  seated  (PI.  LI,  fig.  1 ;  PI.  LII,  fig,  !)• 
The  terminal  bud  occupies  the  base  of  the  crateriform  de- 
pression, exhibiting  a  blunt  cone  of  cellular  tissue  (PI.  L, 
figs.  1,2),  surrounded  at  moderate  distances  by  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  youngest  leaves,  which  in  plants  of  from  five  to 
eight  years  old  have  the  ^  arrangement. 

The  nature  of  the  cell-multiplication  of  the  terminal  bud 
remains  (as  has  been  said)  the  same  throughout  the  entire 
life  of  the  plant.  The  alternately  oblique  septa  by  which 
the  apical  cell  divides  in  repeated  succession,  are  inclined  to 
the  large  lobes  of  the  bark ;  a  plane  passing  through  the 
furrow  of  the  stem  cuts  those  septa  at  right  angles.  The 
daughter-cells  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  soon  divide 
by  transverse  septa,  and  become  cells  of  the  third  or  fourth 
degree  (PL  LI,  figs.  1,2).  Close  under  the  apex  of  the  termi- 
nal bud  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  which  at  first  was 
ladder-like,  is  changed  into  a  concentrical  scale-like  arrange- 
ment. The  inner  cells — those  nearest  to  the  axis  of  the 
stem — of  the  derivatives  of  the  third-  and  fourth-youngest 
cell  of  the  second  degree,  expand  remarkably  in  width  in  a 
direction  radial  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  wood.  By 
this  means  the  terminal  bud,  even  above  th^  place  of  origin 
of  the  youngest  leaf,  is  quite  flattened  (PI.  L,  figs.  1,2). 

The  effect  of  the  yearly  renovation  of  the  cambial  layer  is 
not  only  to  increase  and  renew  the  cortical  tissue,  but  new 
spiral  cells  also  become  added,  although  only  sparingly,  to 
the  wood  of  old  vigorous  plants.  Individual  cells  of  the 
cambium,  separated  by  two  or  three  cambial  cells  from  the 
older  principal  mass  of  the  wood,  often  exhibit  thickenings 
of  the  walls,  which  by  their  delicacy  and  want  of  colour 
betray  their  undoubtedly  recent  origin  (PI.  LI,  fig.  2). 
New  elementary  organs  are  never  added  to  the  oldest  por- 
tions of  the  wood,  those  namely  which  are  formed  in  the  one 
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and  two-year  old  germ-plant :  the  two-edged  lower  end  of  its 
upper  part  retains  its  form  unchanged  during  the  entire  life  of 
the  plant  (PI.  LI,  fig.  1 ;  PL  Lll,  fig.  1).  The  formation  of 
new  wood  around  that  already  present  seems  only  to  last 
during  a  few  vegetative  cycles.  All  longitudinal  sections  of 
plants  from  three  to  eight  years  old  exhibit  a  somewhat 
exuberant  enlarged  growth  of  the  wood  close  under  the 
upper  end.  This  locus  of  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  wood 
consequently  moves  continually  upwards  during  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  plant. 

The  primary  portions  of  the  vascular  bundles  which 
passed  off  into  the  leaves  and  roots  formed  many  years  pre- 
viously, and  which  portions  are  attached  to  the  wood,  are 
compressed  by  the  cambium  suiToundhig  their  sides,  which 
is  always  in  a  state  of  active  vitality.  Ultimately  these 
portions  are  torn  off  and  pushed  outwards,  and  the  stump 
which  adjoins  the  mass  of  the  wood  is  grown  over  by  the 
cambium  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stem  of  a  tree  gets 
rid  of  the  boughs  of  its  lower  portion. 

The  vigorous  leaves  of  plants  of  many  years'  growth  ex- 
hibit in  their  earliest  stages,  when  viewed  in  front,  the 
ladder-like  armngement  of  their  colls  (PI.  LII,  fig.  7)  which 
is  the  necessarj^  I'csult  of  the  mode  of  multiplication  of  the 
cell  of  the  first  degree.  This  however  soon  becomes  indis- 
tinct by  the  rapid  and  vigorous  development  of  the  leaf  in 
thickness.  The  form,  when  viewed  from  above,  of  leaves 
which  arc  somewhat  more  developed  (PI.  LI,  fig.  6)  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  now,  after  each  two  divisions  by  septa 
at  right  angles  to  the  fore  and  Innd  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  septa 
are  formed  in  the  terminal  cell  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  leaf  and  turned  towards  its  front  or  hind  side. 

Isoelea  lacustris  exhibits  a  manifest  periodicity  in  the 
interchange  of  sterile  and  fertile  leaves.*  In  the  terrestrial 
species  this  interchange  is  very  striking.  Microscopical 
investigation  shows  that  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves  are 
formed  a  full  year  before  they  are  developed;  the  fruit- 
bearing  ones  being  produced  late  in  summer  and  in  autumn, 
and  the  sterile  ones  in  spring  and  early  summer.     During 

♦  Described  by  Alexander  Brauii  in  the  'Flora/  1847,  p.  34.    But  see 
Bischoff, '  Krjpt.  Qewichse,'  p.  84. 
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the  winter  the  development  of  the  leaves  is  considerably 
retarded,  but  does  not  entirely  cease.  Those  leaves  which 
are  first  formed  in  winter  and  make  their  appearance  at  the 
end  of  the  next  autumn,  are  very  imperfect.  In  the  scanty 
development  of  the  leafy  portion,  and  the  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  the  base,  they  form  the  transition  to  the  stipule-like 
organ  which  in  the  terrestrial  Isoetes,  especially  /•  Durieui 
and  Hystrix,  appear  at  the  commencement  and  the  close  of 
every  vegetative  period.*  In  the  semi-terrestrial  species 
such  as  /.  velata  and  a(hper%ay  the  last  leaves  of  the  year 
exhibit — in  a  more  marked  manner  than  /.  lactiatris — a  dis- 
torted leafy  portion  and  an  overgrown  sheathing  portion 
whose  cells  ai'e  quite  filled  with  starch  and  oil. 

The  scales  of  the  first  leaves  only  of  the  germ-plant  origi- 
nate immediately  above  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  leaf. 
With  the  second  leaf  frequently,  with  the  third  and  following 
ones  always,  the  case  is  different.  Here  the  cell  which  by 
the  vesicular  protrusion  of  its  outer  wall  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  scale,  is  removed  by  at  least  one  cell  from  the  base 
of  the  leaf  (PL  XLVII,  fig.  3;  PI.  XLIX,  fig.  1*).  The 
intercalary  cell-midtiplicatiou  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  takes 
place  with  remarkable  activity  in  tliis  one  cell  and  in  those 
cells  which  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  By  this  means 
the  scale  is  carried  upwards  to  some  height  on  the  leaf  (PI. 
L,  figs.  1, 2 ;  PL  LIII,  figs.  2,  3).  A  flat  three-sided  cellu- 
lar  mass  then  sprouts  forth  from  the  leaf  close  under  the 
scale  and  covering  the  base  of  the  latter  (PL  LIU,  figs.  2,  3). 
Beyond  and  over  the  sides  of  this  cellular  mass  the  two 
lower  angles  of  the  triangular  scale  are  developed  in  a  down- 
ward direction ;  the  base  of  the  scale  becomes  heart-shaped 
like  the  scales  of  the  Polypodiaceae  (PL  XLIX,  fig.  5).  The 
cells  of  the  base,  which  are  inserted  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf, 
exhibit  a  vitality  which  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  early 
cessation  of  the  growth  of  its  free  portion.  The  horizontal 
row  of  cells  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  first  cell 
of  the  second  degree  belonging  to  the  scale — which  cell  is  en- 
closed by  the  substance  of  the  leaf — is  transformed  by  a 
series  of  rapidly  repeated  divisions  into  a  transversely-ex- 
tended ellipsoidal  cellular  body,  the  two  ends  of  which,  by 

*  Alex.  Braun,  in  '  Exploration  Scientifique  de  1' Algerie«*  PL  36,  fig.  1*,  2». 
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repeated  multiplication  of  the  cells,  ultimately  grow  upwards 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  base  of  the  scale  becomes  a  fleshy 
mass  of  very  small  cells  with  turbid  contents,  having  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe  opening  upwards,  and  inclined  inwards 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf.  Underneath  also  the 
exuberant  growth  of  the  base  of  the  scale  extends  into  the 
three-sided  shoot  of  the  front  surface  of  the  leaf,  partly 
pushing  forward  the  existing  cellular  tissue  (PI.  LIII,  fig.  5). 
As  the  longitudinal  development  of  the  leaf  draws  to  a  close, 
those  of  its  cells  which  adjoin  the  highly-developed  base  of 
the  scale  become  ligneous  by  spiral  thickenings  of  the  walls. 
Almost  all  the  cells  of  the  interior  of  the  ligule-like  shoot  of 
the  fore-side  of  the  leaf  take  part  in  this  wood-formation* 
(PI.  XLIX,  fig.  1).  In  an  upward  direction  it  is  only  the 
one  cellular  layer  adjoining  the  place  of  insertion  of  the 
scale  which  is  transformed  into  spiral  cells ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  whole  of  the  tissue  enclosed  by  the  two  horns  of 
the  half-moon-shaped  base  of  the  scale  becomes  woody. 
The  middle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  woody  mass  which  is 
produced  at  a  late  period  reaches  close  to  the  axile  vascular 
bundle  of  the  leaf. 

The  leaves  of  Isoetea  lacmtris  which  are  formed  in  the 
third  year  after  germination,  and  are  developed  in  the 
fourth  year,  produce  the  first  fiTiit.  The  rudiment  of  the 
sporangium  f  is  formed  in  the  eariiest  youth  of  the  leaf,  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  intercalary  multipli- 
cation of  its  base.  Of  the  two  cells  into  which — by  a 
tranverse  septum — the  cell  underneath  the  place  of  inser- 
tion of  the  scale  is  divided,  the  upper  one  becomes  the 

*  Pirst  observed  by  Mettenius,  *  Liunsca,'  IS  1-7. 

f  Sclileiden,  out  of  love  for  some  supposed  analogies  with  the  lower  crypto- 
gams, will  only  apply  the  term  "  sporaugia "  to  the  spore-mqther-cells  of  the 
mosses  and  vascular  cryptogams.  Like  most  otlier  botanists,  I  use  the  term 
"  sporangia "  for  the  fruit  containing  the  spore-mother-cells  and  spores,  for 
the  capsules  of  mosses  and  liverworts,  for  the  fruit  of  ferns  and  Lycopods,  and 
for  those  portions  of  the  fructification  of  the  Equisetace:«  and  ilhizocarpe» 
which  immediately  enclose  the  spores.  I  do  so  because  the  term  "  sporangium" 
was  first  applied  to  the  fruit  of  ferns.  It  appears  neither  necessary  nor  advisa- 
ble to  nse  the  same  ti>rm  for  the  Fungi,  Lichens,  and  Algae,  as  is  used  for  the 
Charace»,  mosses  and  vascular  cryptogams.  Moreover  the  expression  "spo- 
ran^um "  is  quite  unnecessary  iu  the  case  of  the  lower  cryptogams.  De« 
•criptive  botany  already  possesses  a  more  than  sufficient  number  of  auittble 
names  fof  ih^  organs  in  question. 
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primary  cell  of  the  ligulate  process  which  covers  the  base 
of  the  scale,  and  the  lower  one  becomes  the  primary 
mother-cell  of  the  sporangium  (PI.  LIII,  fig.  1).  By 
repeated  divisions  in  all  three  directions,  especially  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  the  latter  is  soon  changed  into 
an  oval  hillock  of  cellular  tissue,  whose  longitudinal  axis 
coincides  with  that  of  the  leaf  (PI.  LIII,  figs.  2,  3).  The 
longitudinal  and  transverse  divisions  produced  by  septa 
perpendicular  to  the  front  surface  of  the  leaf,  are  more 
active  in  each  of  the  new  outer  cellular  layers  of  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  fruit,  which  are  formed  by  septa  parallel  to 
the  free  outer  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  upper  surface.  The 
young  sporangium  soon  becomes  an  oval  cellidar  mass  at- 
tached to  the  leaf  by  a  proportionably  small  basal  surface. 
The  tissue  of  the  leaf  which  adjoins  the  place  of  attach- 
ment of  the  sporangium  afterwards — when  spore-formation 
begins — overgrows  the  fruit  on  all  sides,  principally  above ; 
it  forms  a  membranous  border,  reaching  far  above  the 
sporangium,  and  is  the  veil  of  descriptive  botanists  (PI. 
LIII,  fig.  5). 

Until  shortly  before  the  appearance  of  this  last 
growth  of  the  base  of  the  leaf,  the  sporangium  con- 
sists throughout  of  homogeneous  dehcate  walled  cells, 
which  now  begin  to  be  differentiated  into  three  different 
sorts  of  tissue.  The  two  outermost  cellular  lavers  assume 
more  and  more  a  tabular  shape,  and  become  the  capsule 
wall.  The  interior  divides  into  groups  of  delicate-walled 
cells  in  close  connexion  with  one  another — the  primary 
mother-cells  of  the  spores — and  into  plates  separating 
these  groups  of  cells  from  one  another,  and  formed  each  of 
two  layers  of  cells  whose  intercellular  cavities  contain  air. 
The  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium,  as  also  those  of 
the  tissue  destined  to  produce  the  reproductive  cells,  con- 
tinue to  multiply  by  division  for  some  time  longer.  The 
cells  of  the  plates  which  divide  the  portions  of  that  tissue 
from  one  another  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
sporangium  by  expansion  of  their  walls  (PI.  LIII,  fig.  4). 

At  last  the  spore-mother-cells  separate  from  one  another, 
and  assume  a  globular  form  (PI.  LIII,  figs.  6,  7,  8).  In 
the  sporangia  intended  to  form  small  spores,  more  generations 
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of  spore-mother-cells  are  produced  than  in  those  whicli 
form  macrospores ;  the  spore-mother-cells  of  the  latter  are 
considerably  larger.  The  spore-mother- cells,  both  after 
and  before  their  individualization,  exhibit  a  very  distinct 
large  nucleus.  By  degrees  the  outline  of  the  latter  becomes 
fainter ;  at  last  the  nucleus  vanishes  after  two  flatly-spherical 
accumulations  of  granular  matter  have  made  their  appear- 
ance between  its  periphery  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  cell  (PL 
LIII,  fig.  9).  After  the  disappearance  of  the  membrane  of 
the  primary  nucleus  the  above  accumulations  of  mucilage 
immediately  assume  an  ellipsoidal  shape,  and  appear  as  two 
secondary  nuclei  (PL  LIII,  fig.  11).  Sometimes  the  spore- 
mother-cell  now  divides  by  a  transverse  septum,  after  the 
constriction  of  its  contents  at  the  equator  (PI.  LIII,  figs. 
10,  12),  and  each  of  the  two  halves— after  the  dissolution  of 
their  ellipsoidal  nucleus,  and  the  appearance  of  two  globular 
daughter-nuclei — is  divided  into  two  daughter-cells  having 
the  form  of  quadrants  of  a  sphere  (PL  LIII,  figs.  15 — 17). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  two  secondary  nuclei  of  the  mother- 
cell  are  dissolved  before  the  commencement  of  the  division 
of  the  cell;  four  tertiary  spherical  nuclei  appear  (PL  LIII, 
tigs.  13,  14),  and  the  cell  divides  at  once  into  four  daughter- 
cells.  This  latter  case  is  by  far  the  most  uncommon  one. 
At  their  first  appearance  the  four  nuclei  usually  lie  in  one 
plane,  and  the  four  daughter-cells  of  the  mother-cell  (the 
special-mother-cells)  retain,  us  in  the  fii-st  case,  the  form  of 
quadrants  of  a  sphere.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that  the 
special-mother-cells  are  arranged  in  the  angles  of  a  tetra- 
hedron. The  septa  by  which  the  special-mother-cells  are 
separated  are  of  a  gelatinous  nature.  They  swell  up  easily 
and  quickly  in  water.  If  their  contents  are  made  to  contract 
by  the  application  of  diluted  acids,  the  cell  walls  swell  up 
into  a  mass  simliar  to  that  into  which  the  contents  contract. 
The  special-mother-cells  of  the  small  spores  separate  very 
shortly  after  their  formation.  When  separate  they  retain 
their  three-edged  (rarely  six-edged)  form.  Now,  for  the 
first  time — by  analogy  to  the  similar  phenomenon  in  Equi- 
setum — there  is  produced  in  each  special-mother- cell  a 
daughter-cell,  whose  form  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
of  tlie    special-mother-cell.     The    daughter-cell    becomes 
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clothed  with  an  episporium  (PI.  LIII,  fig.  18),  of  the  nature 
described  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  and  be- 
comes free  by  the  dissolution  of  the  special-mother-cell, 
some  time  before  the  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  sporangium 
permits  the  escape,  of  the  spores,  whose  outward  ap- 
pearance, when  ripe,  exhibits  no  farther  change.  The 
special-mother-cells  of  the  large  spores,  which  have  always  a 
tetrahedral  arrangement,  remain  for  a  longer  time  united  in 
fours — even  imtil  after  the  formation  of  the  exosporium.* 

Alexander  Braun's  observations  have  shown  that  amongst 
the  species  of  Isoetes,  those  at  least  of  the  old  world, 
Isoetes  lacustria  is  the  only  one  which  has  only  one  furrow 
on  the  underside  of  the  stem.  All  others,  the  South-West 
European  and  the  North  African  species,  have  three,  in 
exceptional  cases,  four,  deep  indentations  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  principal  axis.  The  new  roots  break  forth 
from  the  base  of  the  deep  furrow ;  in  the  species  which 
inhabit  dry  localities  these  roots  are  far  more  numerous  than 
in  Isoetes  lacustris.  Even  in  the  three-furrowed  species 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  wood  always  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  number  and  position  of  the  furrows  of  the 
bark.  The  lower  portion  of  the  wood  is  three-armed :  it 
consists  of  three  laterally-flattened  arched  masses  of  wood, 
meeting  at  angles  of  120®,  and  formed  out  of  the  closely 
crowded  rudiments  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  roots, 
and  of  the  tissue  between  these  vascular  bundles,  part  of 
which  tissue  is  changed  into  spiral  cells,  and  part  remains 
thin-walled.  Where  the  number  of  roots  is  much  greater 
than  in  Isoetes  lacustris,  as  is  the  case  especially  with 
/.  Hystrix  and  /.  Durieuiy  the  development  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  wood  also  is  unequal.  Each  of  the  three  arms 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  wood  meets  one  of  the  deep  cortical 
furrows  (PL  LIII,  fig.  20).  The  newly  formed  roots  originate 
the  lower  arched  margin  of  the  plate  of  wood ;  they  bend 
in  an  arcuate  manner,  and  breaking  through  the  side-walls 
of  the  furrow,  make  their  appearance  at  the  deepest  part 
of  the  latter.  Many  cycles  of  roots  are  developed  in  each 
vegative  period  ;  I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight  in  old  strong 
plants  of  Isoetes  Hystrix.     In  the  greater  niunber  of  the 

*  Wahlenberg,  *  Flora  Lapponica,'  PI.  xxyi,  fig.  1,  K. 
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roots  of  such  plants  it  is  manifest  that  the  uppermost  roots 
of  the  individual  rows  are  the  yoimgest,  a  fact  which  is 
not  so  easily  seen  in  Isoetea  lacmtris.  In  the  three-furrowed 
Tsoetes  also  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  roots  are  excen- 
trical ;  they  are  pushed  towards  that  side  of  the  root  which 
is  turned  towards  the  cortical  furrow  in  which  the  root 
breaks  forth.  The  yearly  renewal  of  the  bark  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mantle  of  cambium  which  also  surrounds 
the  lower  three-armed  portion  of  the  wood,  causes  the 
removal  of  the  older  roots  in  a  lateral  direction  away  (rom 
the  indentation  of  the  stem  in  which  they  first  appeared, 
and  pushes  them  downwards  and  outwards.  In  the  three- 
furrowed  species  however  this  change  of  position  is  less 
remarkable  than  in  hoelea  lacmtris. 

In  the  three-furrowed  species  the  stem  occasionally  ex- 
hibits a  fourfold  division ;  this  appeal's  to  happen  most 
frequently  in  hoe t es  tenuissima,  I  found  it  to  occur  in 
two  specimens  out  of  seven.  In  stems  of  this  sort  the 
lower  portion  of  the  woody  mass  is  four-armed. 

The  terminal  bud  of  most  of  the  three-furrowed  Isoetes 
is  far  more  deeply  buried  than  even  in  Isoetes  lacustris 
(PI.  LI II,  fig.  21).  This  partly  arises  from  the  propor- 
tionably  greater  number  of  the  leaves,  and  the  consequently 
more  rapid  increase  of  the  cortical  tissue.  One  essential 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is,  however,  the  circumstance  that 
the  cambiimi-lay er— which  clothes  the  cyhndrical  portion 
of  the  woody  mass,  and  which  becoming  prominent  at 
three  places,  as  in  Isoetea  lacustris,  reaches  to  the  outermost 
ends  of  the  upwardly- cuiTcd  arms  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  wood — has  far  greater  vigour,  on  account  of  the  much 
more  considerable  radius  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  woody 
mass.  The  activity  of  the  numerous  layers  of  cambial 
cells,  which  are  almost  convex  above,  must  necessarily  in- 
crease the  mass  of  the  bark  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  in 
Isoetea  lacustris. 

Tlie  leaves  of  the  three-furrowed  species,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  whose  cells  usually  agrees  with  that  of  laoetes 
lacmtris,  exhibit  a  far  greater  variety  in  their  morphology 
and  anatomy.  The  stipule-formation  mentioned  in  a  previ- 
ous part  of  this  chapter  is  an  example  of  this.     The  most 
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remarkable  phenomenon,  however,  is  that  exhibited  by 
hoetes  Hystriwy  and  Durieui,  in  the  lignification  of  the 
masses  of  cellular  tissue  of  the  bases  of  their  leaves,*  which 
varies  in  the  different  varieties  of  these  species.  The 
cells  remain  in  the  closest  connexion,  and  are  thickened  in 
a  porous  manner  by  the  superposition  of  dark-brown  layers 
upon  the  inner  walls,  so  that,  as  in  Niphobolm  chinensis,  a 
stony,  closed  bark  is  formed  round  the  stem.  By  the 
development  of  new  leaves  the  lignified  portions  of  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  are  pushed  more  and  more  outwards 
and — after  the  death  of  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the  leaves — 
form  a  close  spiny  covering  to  the  stem  which  can  hardly 
be  cut  with  the  sharpest  knife,  and  is  a  sad  hindrance  in 
the  examination  of  these  parts. 

In  the  three -furrowed  species  of  Isoetes,  the  end  of  the 
stem,  which  occupies  the  base  of  the  deep  and  steep  depres- 
sion of  the  top  of  the  stem,  is  a  wart  of  cellidar  tissue  of 
a  much  flatter  form  than  in  laoetes  lacustris.  It  grows 
like  that  of  L  lacustris,  by  continually  repeated  division 
of  the  single  apical  cell.  The  nature  of  the  cell-multiplica- 
tion is,  however,  essentially  different.  The  septa,  an  end- 
less series  of  which  appear  in  the  apical  cell,  are  turned 
in  three  different  directions.  The  apical  cell  has  the  form 
of  a  three-sided  pyramid,  with  the  top  turned  downwards ; 
the  cells  of  the  second  degree  are  produced  by  the  forma- 
tion of  septa  successively  parallel  to  each  one  of  the  lateral 
siufaces  (PI.  LIII,  fig.  22).  The  cells  of  the  second 
degree  form  a  spiral,  winding  round  the  middle  point  of 
the  primary  cell,  which  spiral,  as  far  as  observations  have 
hitherto  gone,  is  always  a  right-handed  one,  and  becomes  a 
snail-shell-spiral,  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  the  cells 
of  the  second  degree  from  the  time  of  their  formation 
grow  by  expansion  and  multiplication  in  all  three  direc- 
tions. 

As  far  as  observations  have  hitherto  gone,  all  the  septa 
formed  in  the  apical  cell  and  turned  in  one  of  the 
three  directions,  are  at  right  angles  to  a  plane  passing 
through  that  indentation  of  the  stem  which  is  nearest 
to    them.     Consequently,   in  one   of  the   most  essential 

*  A.  Braun,  1.  c,  pp.  35,  36. 
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features,  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  terminal  bud  of  the 
three-furrowed  species  of  Isoetes  agrees  with  that  of 
Isoetes  lacustris :  the  septa  which  appear  in  the  apical  cell 
are  turned  towards  the  furrows  of  the  stem. 

laoetea  lacustris — as  is  well  known* — exhibits  occa- 
sionally, but  rarely,  a  three-furrowed  stem.  Transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  stems  of  plants  of  this  kindt  exactly  resemble 
those  oi  Isoetes  setacea.  The  lower  part  of  the  woody  mass 
has  three  short  arms  (PL  XLVIII,  figs.  6, 7).  The  mode  of 
multiplication  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  terminal  bud  is  ex- 
actly  the  same  (PI.  XLVIII,  fig.  8). 

Like  the  Selaginellae  amongst  the  Lycopods,  Isoetes,  in  its 
mode  of  reproduction,  resembles — ^more  indeed  than  any 
other  cryptogam — that  group  of  phaenogams  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  cryptogams,  viz.,  the  ConifeifB.  The  pro- 
thallium,  which  consists  of  cells  devoid  of  chlorophyll, 
occupies  a  space  not  much  greater  than  the  macrospore 
itself.  It  originates  by  free  cell-formation  in  the  interior 
of  the  spore-cell.  In  both  respects  it  comports  itself  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  albuminous  body  of 
the  ConifersB.  The  archegonia  of  Isoetes  in  the  most 
essential  featiu-cs  of  their  development  and  structure  ex- 
actly resemble  the  corpuscula  of  the  Conifei-ae. 

Amongst  the  dioecious  cryptogams — the  cryptogams 
with  spores  of  two  different  sizes,  of  which  the  larger  pro- 
duce the  germs  of  the  second,  spore-bearing  generation, 
and  the  smaller  produce  the  spermatozoa  by  which  the 
germs  are  impregnated — Isoetes  exhibits  more  clearly  than 
any  other  the  necessity  for  the  operation  of  both  kinds 
of  spores  in  the  process  of  reproduction .  In  Pilularia  and 
Marsilea  the  reproductive  cells  are  surrounded  by  an 
abundance  of  mucilage,  which  hinders  the  examination  of 
the  spermatozoa,  a  state  of  things  which  occurs  in  many 
of  the  lower  plants  and  animals  of  the  most  different  kinds. 
In  Salvinia  observation  is  impeded  by  the  firm  adhesion 
of  the  small  spores,  and  by  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
development  of  the  microspores  and  macrospores  when  sown 
contemporaneously.    In  Isoetes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

•  A.  Braun,  •  Flora,'  1847,  p.  34. 

t  Amongst  more  than  100  specimens  I  found  only  one  of  this  kind. 
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mode  of  appearance,  and  the  abundance,  of  both  kinds  of 
reproductive  cells,  are  favorable  to  the  observation  of  the 
origin  of  spermatozoa  in  the  smaller  archegonial  prothallia, 
and  not  less  so  to  the  observation  of  the  separate  develop- 
ment of  the  microspores  and  macrospores. 

The  germination  of  Isoetes,  like  that  of  the  Ophioglosse», 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  vascular  cryptogams  which 
have  green  prothalHa  in  one  essential  point.  In  these  the 
lateral  cell  of  the  limited  primary  axis  of  the  embiyo,  from 
whose  multiplication  the  (secondary)  principal  axis  pro- 
ceeds, lies  in  the  apical  region  of  the  fomier.  The  leaf- 
bearing  principal  axis  developes  the  first  leaf  on  the  side 
which  is  turned  away  from  the  apex  of  the  primary  axis  and 
towards  the  exit  of  the  archegonium.  The  first  leaf  lies 
above  the  principal  bud,  between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the 
archegonium,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Ferns  and  the  Rhizo- 
carpeae.  In  Isoetes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bud  of  un- 
limited growth  lies  near  the  first  adventitious  root,  close 
under  the  canal  of  the  archegonium,  and  the  firet  leaf  lies 
under  that  bud.  Judging  from  the  position  of  the  first 
root  on  the  germ-plant,  Selaginella  would  exhibit  a  similar 
state  of  affairs,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  here  the  secondary 
principal  axis  of  the  plant,  instead  of  producing  a  leaf 
close  above  its  point  of  origin,  divides  into  two  branches, 
having  previously  grown  considerably  in  length,  and  having 
produced  a  pair  of  opposite  leaves. 

In  its  vegetative  development  as  well  as  in  its  fructifica- 
tion and  germination,  Isoetes  exhibits  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  the  Lycopods,  in  the  fact  that  the  wood-forming 
tissue  has  no  parenchymatous  pith  in  the  centre,  but 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  longitudinal  axis  in  the  form  of 
a  homogeneous  woody  body.  Nageli's  investigations*  have 
shown  that  in  Lycopodium  a  circle  of  vascular  bundles  is 
visible  at  first,  but  that  after  the  differentiation  of  the 
circularly-arranged  longitudinal  «trings  of  a  delicate  cam- 
bium, the  whole  of  the  axile  tissue  of  the  stem  enclosed  by 
the  latter  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  wood,  and  is 
afterwards  changed  from  parenchymatal  into  prosenchy- 
matal  cells  of  various  kinds.     Thus  in  nearly  allied  plants, 

•  •  Zeitschrift  für  Botanik,*  H.  3  and  4,  p.  140. 
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which  exhibit  a  considerable  supplementary  longitndinal 
development  of  the  internodes,  there  is  found  the  most 
decided  tendency  to  form  an  axile  woody  body,  similar  to  that 
whose  production  in  Isoetes  might — by  the  omission  to 
notice  the  analogous  phenomena  in  the  stem  of  Lycopodium 
— be  attempted  to  be  brought  into  causal  connexion  with 
the  complete  suppression  of  an  intercalary  multiplication  of 
the  joints  of  the  stem. 

As  far  as  om*  knowledge  extends,  Isoetes  alone  of  all  the 
vascular  cryptogams  possesses  a  cambium  layer,  which  is 
renewed  yearly,  and  a  stem  which  grows  in  length  both  at 
the  upper  and  lower  ends ;  pecidiarities  of  which  the  one  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  existence  of  the  other.  By  the 
organization  of  its  stem,  especially  that  of  the  downward- 
growing  portion  of  the  wood,  Isoetes  approaches  nearer  to 
Dicotyledons, — such  as  Cyclamen  and  Beta, — which  have 
undeveloped  stem-joints  and  a  stem  which  does  not  die  from 
below,  than  to  the  few  Monocotyledons  with  diametrically- 
increasing  stems,  such  as  Dracaena,  Cordyline,  and  Tamus. 
The  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  roots  which  spring  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  wood  of  Isoetes  answers  to  that  of 
the  adventitious  roots  which  break  forth  in  vertical  rows 
fi-om  the  main  root  of  dicotyledons,  a  phenomenon  which 
Schiniper  and  Sachs*  have  stated  and  proved  to  be  of  uni- 
versal occurrence.  Some  of  the  conmionest  plants  in  culti- 
vation, such  as  turnips  and  radishes,  exhibit  such  a  manifest 
regularity  in  the  position  and  mode  of  succession  of  the 
adventitious  roots,  that  more  certain  general  results  may  in 
all  probability  be  attained. 

•  *  Sitzungsber.  Wiener  iikad.,'  B.  xxvi  (1858),  p.  331. 


CHAFPER  XIV. 

Sklaginella. 

In  the  species  of  Selaginella  whose  leaves  have  the  2^ 
arrangement  and  stand  in  pairs  opposite  to  one  another  in 
four  longitudinal  rows,  the  form  of  the  growing  end  of  the 
stem  is  that  of  a  cone  much  flattened  laterally.  It  projects 
far  beyond  the  place  of  origin  of  the  youngest  pairs  of  leaves 
(PI  LIV,  figs.  3,  5,  T").  The  multiplication  of  the  cells  of 
the  end  of  the  stem  goes  on  in  the  young  shoot  of  S.  Aorfemis, 
Metten,  {denticulata  hortul.)  until  the  commencement  of 
the  formation  of  the  third  pair  of  leaves,  and  in  8.  Galeoifii 
until  that  of  the  sixth  pair.  The  multipUcation  is  first  pro- 
duced by  continual  division  of  a  single  cell  occupying  the 
apex  of  the  blunt  cone,  by  means  of  septa  inchned  alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  always  towards  one  of 
the  small  sides  of  the  terminal  bud.  The  form  of  this  cell 
is  that  of  a  segment  of  an  ellipsoid  (PI.  LIV,  fig.  8 ;  PI.  LVI, 
figs.  1,  3).  The  formation  of  the  above  septa,  like  all  the 
divisions  of  the  cells  of  the  end  of  the  stem,  is  preceded  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  cell,*  the 
formation  of  two  new  smaller  nuclei,  and  the  appearance  of 
a  dark  line  between  the  two  newly-formed  nuclei  (PI.  LIV, 
fig.  9).  This  line  is  easily  obliterated,  even  by  the  continued 
action  of  pure  water;  its  direction  indicates  that  of  the 
future  septum.  It  is  the  side-view  of  the  surface  of  contact 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  contents  of  the  mother-cell. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  commencement  of  a  new 

*  This  primary  nucleus  is  a  dobular  vesicle  floating  freely  in  tlie  fluid  con- 
tents of  tue  cell  which  are  renoered  turbid  by  numerous  granules. 
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division  in  the  apical  cell,  the  second  youngest  cell  of  the 
stem  which  adjoins  the  apical  cell  divides  into  two  halves 
by  a  longitudinal  septum  cutting  the  naiTow  side  of  the 
tenninal  bud,  and  inclined  towards  one  of  the  wide  sides  of 
the  end  of  the  stem  (PI.  LVI,  figs.  1*,  l^.  Each  of  the  two 
halves  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum  wliich  is  concave 
towards  the  septum  last  formed,  and  cuts  the  boundary  wall 
of  the  adjoining  cell,  which  latter  cell  was  produced  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  next  younger  cell  of  the  second  degree. 
Of  the  two  cells  into  whicli  each  half  is  thus  divided  one  is 
turned  towards  the  narrow,  and  the  other  towards  the  wide 
side  of  the  stem.  The  former  is  a  four-sided  prism,  the 
latter  a  three-sided  one  with  curved  lateral  surfaces.  The 
foiu'-sided  daughter-cell  then  di\ddes,  by  a  septum  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem,  into  an  inner  and  an 
outer  cell.  Frequently  in  Selaginella  Galeottii,  less  often  in 
other  species,  this  latter  ceU-duplication  is  preceded  by  the 
production  of  a  septum  which  cuts  the  upper  and  the  free 
outer  wall  of  the  cell  of  the  third  degree  at  a  veiy  acute 
angle  (PL  LVI,  fig.  3).  This  mode  of  cell-multiplication 
differs  from .  what  takes  place  in  SelagineUa  denticulata^ 
helvetica,  viticulosa,  Martensi,  and  others,  where  the  more 
ordinary  cell-succession  occiu^,  and  the  result  of  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  a  half-girdle  of  wedge-shaped  cells  is  interpo- 
lated between  each  two  of  the  groups  of  cells  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  a  cell  of  the  second  degree.  In  this 
case  the  division  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell  by  a  septiun 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stem,  takes  place  only  in  the  larger, 
lower  half  of  the  four-sided  cell  of  the  third  degree. 

The  three-sided  cell  of  the  third  degree  of  the  stem  of 
SelagineUa  Aortenm,  helvetica,  &c.  is  di\ided  into  two  un- 
equal parts  by  the  formation  of  a  longitudinal  septum 
which  is  attached  in  a  radial  direction  to  the  free  outer 
surface  of  the  cell,  very  near  to  the  original  side-wall  of  the 
cell  of  the  second  degree.  The  cells  produced  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  cell  of  the  second  degree  are  now  all 
divided  transversely  by  membranes  which  are  parallel  to  the 
fonner  boundary  wall  between  the  cell  of  the  second  degi«e 
and  the  apical  cell  (PI.  LIV,  figs.  8,  9).  This  latter  divi- 
sion usually  occurs  somewhat  later  in  the  inner  cells  than  in 
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the  outer  cells.  In  Sela<finella  Galcottii  the  like  divisions 
are  produced — by  longitudinal  septa  cutting  the  free  outer 
surface  of  the  cells — ^in  both  parts  of  the  cell  of  the  third  de- 
gree adjoining  the  periphery  of  the  terminal  bud,  i.  e.  in  the 
upper  wedge-shaped  five-siufaced  moiety,  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  which  has  six  surfaces.  Division  by  a  horizontal 
transverse  septum  however  only  takes  place  in  the  inner  cell. 
By  this  means  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  cell-multiplica- 
tion  from  that  which  occurs  in  Selaginella  hortensia  is  re- 
moved (PI  LVI,  fig.  8).* 

When  the  end  of  the  stem  is  about  to  become  forked 
there  occur — in  addition  to  the  divisions  of  the  apical  cell 
by  septa  turned  towards  the  narrow  sides  of  the  stem — 
divisions  by  septa  inclined  alternately  towards  the  wide 
sides  of  the  stem.  The  top  surface  of  the  terminal  cell 
assumes,  in  consequence,  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  The 
divisions  of  the  apical  cell  in  the  four  different  directions 
follow  one  another  in  a  left-handed  spiral,  as  far  at  least  as 
observations  go.  This  second  form  of  the  divisions  of  the 
apical  cell  conunences  at  a  very  early  period  in  SelagineUa 
horteima — as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  formation 
of  the  fourth  pair  of  leaves  of  a  segment  of  a  shoot  (PI.  LIV, 
figs.  11,  12);  in  SelagineUa  Galeottii  and  Marterisi  they 
occur  much  later  (PI.  LVI,  fig.  4).  In  SelagineUa  hortenMs 
the  forking  of  the  stem  commences  at  a  very  early  period. 
A  transverse  section  through  the  end  of  the  stem  imme- 
diately underneath  the  apex,  exhibits  four  axile  cells,  in 
which  no  one  of  the  three  directions  of  space  preponderates. 
These  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  simple  wreath  of  twelve 
cells  somewhat  stretched  in  a  radial  direction.  Each  two 
of  them  form  one  of  the  small  sides,  each  four  of  them  one 
of  the  wide  sides  of  the  terminal  buds.  The  laterally  com- 
pressed form  of  the  stem  is  visible  close  under  the  apex  of 
its  growing  end  (PI.  LIV,  fig.  7*). 

At  first  the  portion  of  the  axis  above  the  youngest  leaf 
increases  considerablv  in  thickness.     The  number  of  the 

*  My  former  notice  of  the  succession  of  the  divisions  was  (*  Vergl.  Unters.' 
p.  112),  that  the  division  of  each  of  the  Jialves  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  cell 
followed  immediately  after  the  first  division  of  the  cell  of  the  second  degree. 
Repeated  investigations  have  proved  to  mc  that  the  former  division  is  preceded 
by  a  division  produced  by  an  almost  radial  longitudinal  septum. 
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cells  of  its  diameter  and  circumference  is  increased  by  re- 
peated division  of  the  two  outermost  cellular  layers  of  its 
lower  part,  by  means  of  radial  septa,  and  of  septa  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem.  Near  the  place  of 
origin  of  the  youngest  leaf  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  end 
of  the  stem  of  Selaginella  denticulata  experiences  a  remark- 
able acceleration,  by  the  division  of  the  cells  of  its  outer 
surface  by  means  of  horizontal  transverse  septa  (PL  LIV, 
fig.  8). 

The  formation  of  the  two  yoimgest  leaves  commences  al 
a  distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  cells — ^reckoning  down- 
wards— from  the  apical  cell  of  the  terminal  bud.  Two 
horizontal  opposite  rows  of  cells,  each  of  which  occupies  a 
fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  become  arched 
outwards,  and  divide  contemporaneously  by  septa  inclined 
downwards  (PL  LV,  fig.  21).  In  the  outer  three-sided 
prismatic  ones  of  the  newly-formed  cells,  division  then 
ensues  by  septa  inclined  in  opposite  directions  (PL  LV,  figs. 
22,  23).  The  young  leaf,  viewed  from  above,  now  appears 
as  a  narrow  seam  siu-rounding  a  fourth  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  stem  (PL  LIV,  fig.  7*).  It  grows  rapidly  in 
length  by  continual  division  of  the  cells  of  its  fore-edge  by 
means  of  septa  inclined  alteraately  towards  the  upper  or 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  (PL  LV,  fig.  23 ;  PL  LVI,  fig. 
12).  This  multiphcation  of  the  cells  is  far  more  active  in 
the  middle  of  the  fore-edge  than  at  its  sides.  The  form  of 
the  leaf  would  sooner  become  pointed  were  it  not  for  the 
fact,  that  the  two  middle  cells  of  the  fore-edge  frequently 
divide  by  longitudinal  septa  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  leaf  and  slightly  diverging  from  its  longitudinal  axis. 
In  the  young  state  of  the  leaf  one  such  division  almost 
always  occurs  after  each  two  divisions  by  septa  inclined  to 
the  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Similar  divisions  occur  from  time 
to  time  in  the  outer  of  the  cellular  groups  near  the  middle 
of  the  fore-edge  of  the  leaf  (PL  LV,  figs.  24,  25 ;  PL  LVI, 
figs.  5,  6).  By  this  means  the  originally  parallel  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  of  the  leaf  becomes  radiatiag  and  fan- 
shaped.  By  the  repeated  division  of  all  the  marginal  cells 
of  the  leaf  its  base  also  becomes  considerably  widened. 
The  newly-formed  basal  cells  do  not  amalgamate  with  the 
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neighbouring  cells  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  but 
are  developed  independently,  and  form — when  the  leaf  is 
perfected — the  basal  appendages  which  are  especially  em- 
ployed in  the  determination  of  the  species.  In  the  greater 
part  of  its  area  the  leaf  of  SdoffineüaMartensi  and  8,  Galeottii 
continues  as  a  double  layer  of  cells ;  only  the  cells  of  a  wide 
longitudinal  strip  adjoining  the  median  line  on  both  sides 
divide  repeatedly  by  septa  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
leaf,  alternating  from  time  to  time  with  septa  perpendicular 
to  the  surface.  Both  divisions  occur  oftener  in  the  inner 
than  in  the  outer  cells  of  the  longitudinal  ribs  which  are 
thus  formed,  and  which  project  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaf.  The  string  of  narrower  cells  which  thus  originates  in 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  mid-rib  is  afterwards  trans- 
formed  into  a  vascular  bundle  (PL  LVI,  fig.  11). 

Contemporaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  thick- 
ening of  the  mid-rib,  a  longitudinal  expansion  of  the  apex 
of  the  leaf  begins,  an  expansion,  that  is,  of  the  middle  cells 
of  the  fore-edge,  which  by  their  more  frequent  divisions 
have  in  the  mean  time  shot  ahead  of  the  neighbouring  cells. 
The  walls  of  these  become  thickened ;  in  the  place  of  the 
faintly-green  mucilage  which  has  hitherto  filled  the  cells, 
sharply  defined  chlorophyll  granules  make  their  appearance 
in  the  fluid  contents,  which  have  become  transparent. 
After  the  commencement  of  these  processes  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  ensues,  by 
the  division  of  such  cells,  once  at  least,  by  longitudinal 
and  transverse  septa  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
leaf.  The  cells  of  the  under-side  divide  once  oftener  than 
those  of  the  upper-side,  such  division  being  produced  by 
septa  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf. 
In  the  perfect  leaf  the  cells  of  the  under-side  are  always  about 
one  half  shorter  than  those  of  the  upper-side,  which  latter, 
instead,  divide  once  oftener  by  longitudinal  septa,  so  that 
they  are  only  half  as  wide  as  those  of  the  under-side  (PI 
LVII,  fig.  8). 

The  double  row  of  cells  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf, 
which  lies  in  the  angle  between  the  leaf  and  the  stem,  and 
immediately  adjoins  the  circumference  of  the  stem  takes 
no  part  in  these  divisions.     These  cells  remain  consider- 
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ably  larger  than  their  neighbours  (PL  LVI,  fig.  12).  Their 
free  wall  becomes  arched  upwards ;  the  cell  farthest  from 
the  stem  then  divides  by  a  septum  inclined  away  firom  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem.  The  double  layer  of  cells 
which  rises  in  the  form  of  a  wall  thus  receives  an  addition 
of  a  row  of  top  cells.  These  continue  to  divide  by  septa 
inclined  alternately  in  two  directions ;  the  result  is  that  a 
flat  membranous  cellular  body  is  produced  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  (PI.  LV,  figs.  26,  27 ;  PL  LVI, 
figs.  11, 12).  This  body  was  first  observed  by  R.  Müller,* 
and  is  a  kind  of  ligulate  formation,  most  nearly  resembling, 
on  the  one  hand  the  coronet  of  the  perigone  of  the  Narcissi 
and  the  ligule  of  the  grasses,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
scale  in  Isoetes.     I  shall  merely  call  it  a  stipule. 

The  cells  of  the  stipule  which  are  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  very  soon  divide  by  longitudinal  septa 
perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  imder  side  of  the  stipule 
(PL  LVI,  fig.  9),  and  afterwards  also  by  transverse  septa 
at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of  the  organ.  This  multi- 
plication continues  in  the  base  of  the  stipule  for  some  time 
after  the  multiplication  of  the  apical  cells  has  ceased  (PL 
LVI,  fig.  11). 

At  a  later  period  the  number  of  the  cells  of  the  organ  in 
the  direction  of  the  thickness,  is  increased  by  the  division 
of  the  cells  of  its  lower  portion  parallel  to  the  surface  (PI.  LV, 
fig.  27 ;  PL  LVI,  figs.  11,  12).  The  double  row  of  basal 
cells  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf  does  not  increase  in 
number,  but  the  cells  increase  considerably  in  size.  As 
the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  stipule  draws  to  a  close,  its 
apical  cells,  in  Selaginella  Galeottii  and  others,  di\ide 
only  by  transverse  septa  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  The 
upper  end  of  the  stipule  becomes  a  simple  cellular  layer. 
The  margin,  in  all  species,  exhibits  a  delicate  fringe,  caused 
by  the  papillate  outgrowth  of  individual  cells  (PL  LV, 
fig.  28).  The  cells  of  the  stipule  contain  granular  mucilage 
which  is  colourless  or  grey  or — under  transmitted  light — 
of  a  reddish  colour.  They  never  contain  chlorophyll. 
Like  the  stipules  of  the  greater  number  of  those  phsenogamd 
in  which  stipules  occur,  the  development  of  the  stipule  of 

•  •  Bot.  Zeit.,'  1846. 
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Selaginella  terminates  long  before  that  of  the  leaf  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  full  vitality  amongst 
the  closely  crowded  leaves  of  the  bud;  in  the  axils  of 
those  leaves  between  which  the  last  longitudinal  expansion 
of  the  stem  began  it  is  always  shrivelled  and  inconspicuous. 
Spring,  who  has  written  a  monograph  of  the  family,  has 
not  liimself  seen  the  organ. 

That  region  of  the  young  leaf  which,  by  repeated  division 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cells  of  the  underside,  becomes 
transformed  into  the  mid-rib,  corresponds  exactly  in  breadth 
with  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  leaf.  This  breadth  in 
the  youngest  state  of  the  leaf,  and  up  to  the  time  when  the 
formation  of  the  mid-rib  begins,  is  equal  to  one  fourth  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  It  is  afterwards  much 
less,  inasmuch  as  after  the  commencement  of  the  formation 
of  the  leaf  the  number  of  the  cells  of  the  circumference 
of  the  stem  continues  to  increase.  Each  of  the  transverse 
rows  of  cells  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem — by  whose 
multiplication  a  leaf  is  produced  belonging  to  one  of  the 
four  longitudinal  rows  in  which  the  leaves  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  species  of  Selaginella  are  arranged — stands 
immediately  above  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  next  lower 
leaf  (PI.  LV,  figs.  11,  12).  The  circumference  of  the  stem 
becomes  thickened  as  in  the  Equisetaceae  by  the  growth  in 
thickness  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  which  originate  close  above 
each  other,  and  by  the  often  repeated  division,  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leaf,  of  the  cells  of  the  base 
of  its  under-side.  Its  periphery  appears  to  be  formed  of  a 
number  of  cellular  layers  produced  by  the  multiplication  of 
the  cells  of  the  young  rudiment  of  the  leaf  (PI.  LV, 
fig.  11).  The  axile  cells  of  the  stem  which  correspond 
vnth  the  naked  end  of  the  bud — ^which  naked  end  projects 
above  the  rudiment  of  the  youngest  leaf — enter  for  the 
most  part  into  the  fonnation  of  the  vascular  bundles  and 
the  parenchyma  between  them. 

When  the  leaf  is  almost  fully  formed  every  other  one  of 
its  marginal  cells  expands  laterally  into  a  blunt  papilla, 
whih  becomes  rapidly  elongated,  often  to  a  very  consider  - 
able  extent,  as  for  instance  at  the  base  of  the  upper  leaves* 

•  The  "  Intermediären  Blätter"  of  Spring. 
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of  SelagineUa  Martensi.  The  papilla  assumes  a  conical  form. 
The  sharp  apex  of  these  unicellular  hairs,  which  represent 
the  teeth  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  are  soon  entirely  filled 
by  rapid  thickening  of  the  walls.  The  conical  mass  of  cel- 
lulose often  bears  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  a  small  cell, 
owing  to  the  seam  of  light  which  its  edges  exhibit  when 
seen  with  transmitted  light  (PI.  LVI,  fig.  7).  The  two 
rows  of  cells  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  which  immediately 
adjoin  the  marginal  cells,  exhibit  in  many  species  definite 
appendages  of  the  outer  wall.  For  instance,  8.  Galeottii 
has  two  longitudinal  rows  of  bluntish  warts,  similar  to  those 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  hairs  of  many  Boraginese  (PL  LVI, 
fig.  7). 

Numerous  chlorophyll-granules  are  formed  in  the  narrow 
cells  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  In  S.  Galeottii  and 
Martensi  they  have  a  distinctly  vesicular  appearance,  and 
contain  some  very  small  starch  granules.  In  the  square 
cells  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf  the  green  mucilage 
coagulates  into  a  single  large  spherical  ball,  as  is  the  case 
in  Anthoceros  (PI.  LVI,  fig.  8).  At  the  places  where  the 
cells  of  the  under-surface  of  the  leaf  adjoin  those  of  the 
upper,  a  connected  net-work  of  air-cavities  is  produced  by 
the  parting  asunder  of  the  edges  of  contact  of  the  cells  of 
the  under  side  from  the  closely  connected  cells  of  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf.  The  place  of  contact  of  each  cell  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf  with  the  cells  of  the  upper  surface 
is  surrounded  by  an  air-cavity  which  is  usually  six-sided. 
Towards  the  outside  the  cells  of  the  under-side  of  the  leaf 
are  in  close  connexion. 

The  Lycopodiaceae  in  general,  and  especially  the 
species  of  SelagineUa,  whose  stems  are  elliptical  in  a  trans- 
verse section,  afford  some  of  the  most  marked  instances  of 
true  forking  of  the  apex  of  the  stem,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  all  species 
of  SelagineUa,  whose  leaves  have  the  2^  arrangement, 
a  forking  of  the  stem  occurs,  almost  without  excep- 
tion,* after  each  four  circuits  of  leaves ;  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  also  in  those  species  whose  shoots  are  appa- 
rently quite  simple  and  undivided  for  a  considerable  dis- 

*  The  onljr  exceptions  I  know  are  seen  now  and  then  in  S,  helvetica. 
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taiice.  Ill  S.  viticulosa  and  cordifolia  also,  a  rudimentary  few- 
leaved  axis  may  be  fomid  on  the  lower  part  of  the  upright 
shoots  of  the  second  order  which  spring  from  the  creeping 
stem :  it  is  situated  between  each  fourth  upper  and  under 
leaf,  and  is  hidden  alternately  in  the  right  and  left  edge 
of  the  stem.  If  the  upright  shoot  is  broken  off,  these 
buds,  which  otherwise  remain  dormant,  arc  developed  into 
upright  shoots. 

When  the  end  of  the  stem  is  about  to  fork,  the  apical 
cell  divides  by  a  vertical  septum,  instead  of  by  a  septum 
inclined  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  septum  last 
formed.  In  both  the  newly-formed  cells  this  division  is 
usually  repeated  once  or  several  times  (PI.  LVI,  figs.  7^  9, 
10),  whilst  the  number  of  cells  of  the  next  lower  portion  of 
the  stem  in  the  direction  of  the  largest  transverse  measure- 
nient  of  the  two  edged  stem  is  correspondingly  incrcased  by 
repeated  longitudinal  divisions.  In  the  two  outermost  cells 
of  the  row  of  cells  thus  formed  which  crowns  the  apex  of 
the  end  of  the  stem,  a  division  ensues  by  a  septum 
strongly  diverging  from  the  axis  of  the  shoot.  The  w^edge- 
shaped  one  of  the  two  newly  formed  cells  is  immediately 
divided  by  a  septum  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Thus  the  development  of  two  new  shoots,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  part  of  this  chapter,  is  brought 
about  (PI.  LV,  fig.  10).  This  happens  nonnally  imme- 
diately after  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the 
last  leaf  of  the  forking  shoot,  even  before  these  leaves  are 
clearly  visible  above  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 

Many  species,  for  instance  Ä  MarteiiM,  Galeottii,  and 
vitividosa,  exhibit  a  feature  which  is  found  in  the  Aneurae. 
Either  the  right  or  the  left  fork  of  the  stem,  alternately, 
dcvclopes  itself  more  vigorously  than  the  other,  and  soon 
pushes  the  latter  entirely  on  one  side.  These  species  seem 
to  be  furnished  with  a  principal  shoot,  which  sends  forth 
adventitious  shoots  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  S.  hortensia,  helvetica^  Sfc.y  the  forks  of  the 
terminal  bud  are  developed  quite  equally  in  length  and 
thickness.  The  forking  end  of  the  stem  here  assumes  at 
first  the  shape  of  a  spatula  (PI.  LIV,  figs.  7%  10) ;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  development  of  the  forked  shoots  con- 
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stitutmg  the  edges  of  the  spatula-like  flat  cellular  mass, 
the  fore-edge  of  the  latter  soon  appears  deeply  indented 
(PI.  LIV,  figs.  3,  5).  In  one  respect,  however,  even  here 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  the  development  of  one  branch 
of  the  fork;  the  right  or  left  fork,  alternately,  forms 
a  primary  leaf*  before  its  sister-shoot,  even  before  the  divi- 
sion of  the  end  of  the  stem  is  manifest.  This  leaf,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  situated  on  the  middle  of  the  imderside 
of  the  forking  end  of  the  stem  (PI.  LIV,  figs.  5).  By  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  shoot  it  is  pushed  more  on  one 
side. 

Each  shoot  of  Selaginella  is  traversed  in  its  upper  portion 
by  two  thin  cyUndrical  woody  bimdles,  whose  position 
corresponds  with  the  foci  of  the  ellipse  represented  by  the 
transverse  section  of  the  stem.  Towards  the  base  of  the 
shoot,  near  the  points  of  junction  with  the  other  branch  of 
the  fork,  the  two  bundles  unite  to  form  one  (PL  LIV,  fig.  3). 
The  differentiation  of  these  vascidar  bundles  from  the 
surrounding  tissue  of  the  stem  fii-st  takes  place  in  Selaginella 
Galeottii  underneath  the  second  youngest  pair  of  leaves. 
The  cells  destined  to  form  the  vascular  bundle  lag  behind 
the  neighbouring  cells  in  transverse  division,  and  divide 
repeatedly  by  longitudinal  septa  radial  to  the  axis  of  the 
stem  and  parallel  to  it.  This  takes  place  even  later  in 
S.  hortensis,  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
forking  of  the  naked  end  of  the  shoot  in  question.  In 
this  species  the  remarkably  regular  fm*cation  of  the  vascular 
bundle  of  each  shoot  f  is  manifestly  in  connexion  with  the 
succession  of  the  forkings  of  the  stem. 

The  cells  immediately  adjoining  the  vascular  bimdles 
take  no  part  in  the  remarkable  longitudinal  expansion  of 
the  cells  of  the  stem  by  which  the  leaves  are  removed  far 
from  one  another,  and  the  first  clear  distinction  between 
stem  and  leaves  is  produced.  The  stretching  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cells  of  the  bark  and  of  the  pith,  as  well  as  of  tiie 
vascular  bundle  itself,  soon  removes  those  cells  from  one 
another,  so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  proportionably 
thin  threads,  which  unite  the  vascular  bundle — which  is 

*  Feuille  primaire,  Spring. 

t  See '  KaulfuBs  Weaen  der  Farrnkräuter/  p.  85. 
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placed  in  the  middle  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  air-cavity — 
with  the  remaining  tissue  of  the  stem  (PI.  LVII,  fig.  11). 
These  cells  afterwards  divide  by  a  transverse  septum,  once 
at  least  in  those  species  in  which  the  air-cavities  have  a 
proportionably  narrow  diameter,  and  several  times  in  those 
species  where  the  air-cavities  attain  a  considerable  develop- 
ment^ as  in  Selaginella  helvetica, 

A  string  of  cells  passing  from  the  vascular  bundles  of 
the  stem  through  the  thickened  longitudinal  axis  of  each  of 
the  neighbouring  leaves,  becomes  transformed  into  a  vas- 
cular bundle  whose  nature  and  structure  resembles  in  its 
essential  features  those  of  the  stem.  The  formation  of  the 
vascular  bundles  always  commences  earlier  in  the  stem 
than  in  the  leaves ;  it  progresses  from  the  former  towards 
the  latter  (PI.  LVI,  fig.  11). 

Adventitious  roots  spring  from  the  forks  of  the  stem  ;  in 
8,  dentictdata  and  helvetica  they  spring  from  each  fork,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  find  longitudinal  expansion  of 
the  stem.  In  8.  Martensi  and  Galeottii,  and  still  more  so 
in  8,  viticulosa  the  upper  ramifications  of  the  upright 
shoots,  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  finit,  are  apt  to 
be  devoid  of  roots.  The  root  is  always  situated  in  the 
angle  of  the  primary  leaf,  which  in  the  bud  apparently 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  forking  end  of  the  stem.  It 
originates  on  the  outer  side  of  the  transverse  junction  which 
in  the  fork  of  the  stem  unites  the  two  vascular  bundles 
(PL  LIV,  fig.  3).  The  mode  of  cell-multiplication  in  the 
growing  tip  of  the  root  exactly  resembles  that  in  the  Equi- 
setacese  and  Polypodiaceae ;  the  examination  of  it  is  much 
more  diflBcult  than  in  the  latter  plants  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  cells.  The  roots  of  the  Selaginellse,  like 
those  of  the  Lycopodiaceae  in  general,  are  usually  several 
times  branched ;  they  exhibit  the  most  regular  furcations 
in  two  directions  diverging  from  one  another  at  about  90^. 
The  first  fork  of  a  root  is  usually  parallel  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  leaf  in  whose  axil  it  has  originated,  and  the  second 
at  right  angles  to  those  surfaces.*  The  outer  side  of  the 
root-cap  is  often  clothed  with  long  papillae,  which,  as  the 

^  The  relation  is  very  niaiiifest  in  the  roots  of  S.  Oakotiii,  and  MaHend 
wliich  ramify  frequently  high  above  the  ground. 
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organ  becomes  fuither  developed,  are  thrown  off  with  the 
cells  which  bear  them.  The  adventitious  roots  of  the  larger 
species  fork  frequently  even  long  before  they  reach  the 
ground.  Those  of  S,  /tartensis  usually  ramify  for  the  first 
time  after  they  have  penetrated  into  the  ground.  The 
foundation  for  the  first  ramification  is  however  here  also 
laid  at  an  earUer  period.  The  aerial  roots  as  soon  as  they 
have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  exhibit  a 
spherical  enlargement  of  the  end.*  This  thickening  of  the 
tip  of  the  root  is  formed  by  the  commencement  of  furcation : 
the  lenticidar  cell  of  the  first  degree  of  the  root  has  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  septum  into  halves,  each  of  which  com- 
mences an  independent  multiplication  in  a  direction  away 
from  the  other.  The  two  rudimentary  branches  thus  formed, 
surrounded  by  the  outer  cellular  layers  of  the  root,  which 
were  formed  before  the  commencement  of  the  forking,  con- 
stitute the  almost  spherical  mass  of  the  end  of  the  root. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  smallest  fragment  of  the  stem 
of  Selaginella  when  properly  treated — that  is,  kept  moist 
and  warm  upon  loose  earth — will  produce  a  new  plant. 
This  depends  upon  the  production  of  adventitious  roots  in 
definite  positions:  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  vascular 
bundles  which  branch  off*  into  the  leaves  with  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  stem.  The  adventitious  shoot  breaks  through 
the  cortical  layer  of  the  stem  and  is  developed  into  a  new 
plant  by  a  succession  of  shoots,  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  embryo  is  produced  by  impregnation  of  an  archeog- 
nium,  after  an  adventitious  root  has  grown  out  close  to  its 
place  of  origin  (PI.  LVI,  fig.  10). 

Fruit  is  formed  in  Selaginella  only  on  particular  shoots 
differing  greatly  in  their  habit  from  the  vegetative  shoots. 
The  branch  destined  to  develope  sporangia  is,  like  the 
vegetative  branches,  a  fork  of  the  naked  end  of  the  shoot 
of  the  preceding  order.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  vege- 
tative  shoots  even  in  its  earliest  condition  by  a  far  less  rapid 
increase  in  length,  so  that,  even  in  Selaffinella  denticulata, 
it  is  soon  pushed  to  the  side  of  the  vegetative  shoot — whose 
direction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  shoot  of  the  preceding 
order — and  might  be  taken  for  an  immediate  prolongation 

*  Kaolfoss,    Wesen  der  Farrnkrauter,'  p.  64. 
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of  it  (PI.  LIV,  fig.  3).  The  mode  of  cell-multiplication  in 
the  growing  end  of  the  fruit-branch  resembles  that  of  the 
tenninal  bud  of  vegetative  shoots  (PI.  LV,  fig.  29),  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  growth  in  thickness  is  uniform 
on  all  sides.  The  transverse  section  of  the  fruit-branch  is 
circular  not  elliptical. 

A  sporangium  is  produced  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the 
equal-sized  leaves  of  the  fruit-branch — which  leaves  have 
the  2^  arrangement — with  the  exception  of  the  two  or  three 
first,  lowest  leaves.  The  first  rudiment  of  the  sporangium 
is  produced  by  the  division,  by  means  of  a  septum  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  termind  bud,  of  one 
of  the  cells  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem  close  above  the 
middle  point  of  the  place  of  attachment  of  the  youngest 
leaf.  This  is  followed  by  the  production  of  septa  at  right 
angles  to  that  surface  in  the  sporangial  cells  of  the  second 
degree,  and  of  septa  parallel  to  it  in  the  sporangial  cells  of 
the  third  degree  (PL  LV,  figs.  1,  2).  As  soon  as 
the  organ  has  the  appearance  of  a  hemispherical  lateral 
outgrowth  of  the  end  of  the  stem,  a  central  cell  may 
be  seen,  surrounded  by  a  simple  layer  of  cells,  and  borne 
upon  a  short  stalk  consisting  of  a  few  cells.  In  Selaainella 
helvetica  this  central  cell  is  much  larger  than  its  neighbours 
(PI.  LIV,  fig.  2).  In  S.  hortensia  the  cells  which  bear  it 
divide  for  the  first  time  at  a  late  period  by  septa  parallel  to 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  sporangium.  In  this  species 
the  cell  in  question  appears  as  the  uppermost  of  a  string 
of  cells  traversing  the  axis  of  the  rudimentary  sporangium 
(PL  LV,  fig.  3). 

The  enveloping  cells  divide  repeatedly  by  septa  perpen- 
dicular to  the  outer  surface  of  the  young  fruit,  alternating 
twice  with  septa  parallel  to  that  surface.  The  wall  of  the 
sporangium  soon  becomes  a  double  cellular  layer  and  ulti- 
mately a  triple  one  (PL  LV,  figs.  4 — 6).  The  cells  of  the 
stalk  also  divide  repeatedly  by  septa  parallel  to  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  and  perpendicular  to  it ;  the  stalk  of  the  sporan- 
gium rapidly  becomes  both  longer  and  thicker.  In  the 
mean  time  the  central  cell  also  midtiplies,  although  more 
slowly,  by  repeated  bipartitions  in  all  three  directions 
(PL  LX,  figs.  4,  5).     In  a  mass  of  fruit  of  Selaginella 
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even  the  fifth-youngest  sporangia  have  the  appearance  of  a 
central  group  of  larger  cells  (the  mother-cells  of  the  spores) 
with  grumous  contents  and  large  nuclei,  surrounded  imme- 
diately by  a  layer  of  delicate,  mucilaginous,  radially- 
extended  cells,  similar  to  those  which  surround  the  string 
of  mother-cells  of  the  anthers  of  phaenogams.  This  layer 
is  followed  by  a  layer  of  tabular,  thick-walled,  chlorophyll- 
bearing  cells,  which  supports  the  epidermis  of  the  sporan- 
gium :  these  chlorophyll-bearing  cells  are  radially-extended 
prismatic  cells  with  watery  fluid  contents ;  in  the  young 
fruit  they  are  four  times  smaller  than  tlie  chlorophyll- 
bearing  cells  immediately  below:  when  the  fruit  is 
almost  ripe  they  are — in  consequence  of  repeated  divisions 
— almost  sixteen  times  smaller  than  the  same  cells  (PL 
LV,  figs.  5,  6,  16). 

This  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  young  sporangium 
takes  place  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth ;  the 
organ  assumes  the  form  of  a  laterally-flattened  ellipsoid, 
which  in  the  macrosporangia  passes  by  degrees  into  the 
shape  of  a  kidney,  and  in  the  microsporangia  becomes 
more  elongated.  The  leaf  in  whose  axil  the  sporangium 
originates,  does  not  begin  to  develop  its  stipide  until  a 
later  period,  when  the  yomig  fruit  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  central  group  of  spore-mother- 
cells  has  almost  completed  its  fiill  number  (PI.  LIV, 
figs.  3,  4). 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  sporangium  shows 
most  distinctly  that  the  latter  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
transformed  portion  of  a  leaf,  unless  *  the  group  of  cells 
which  is  formed  close  above  the  place  of  insertion  of  the 
stipule,  above  the  apex  of  the  angle  between  the  latter  and 
the  stem,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  leaf  and  not  to 
the  stem.  This  supposition  is  only  diflicult  to  reconcile 
with  the  observed  youngest  conditions  of  the  leaf  and  spo- 
rangium.  The  young  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  when  consist- 
ing of  only  very  few  cells,  is  generally  situated  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  end  of  the  stem  (which  outer  surface  is 
turned  towards  the  leaf,)  even  in  those  species,  like  Sela^ 
Si^üa  helvetica  and  spinulosa,  whose  sporangia,  when  only 

*  See  ?on  Mohl '  Vermischte  Schrifteo,'  p.  106. 
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slightly  developed,  are  pushed  so  far  upwards  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  next  lower  leaf  that  they  appear  to  form  a 
portion  of  it  (PI.  LIV,  fig.  1 ;  PI.  LVI,  fig.  30).  In  the 
vascular  cryptogams  there  are  the  like  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  sporangium  to  the 
leaf,  as  are  met  with  in  observing  the  relations  between  the 
placenta  and  ovules  of  phsenogams,  and  the  carpels.  The  same 
considerations  must  &id  a  place  here,  and  on  this  account 
I  would  withdraw  my  former  assent  to  the  explanation  *  of 
the  sporangium  of  Selaginella  given  by  Bischoff,  who 
described  it  as  a  metamorphosed  axillary  bud,  and  adopt 
von  Mohl's  view,  the  probability  of  the  correctness  of 
which  is  supported  by  the  relation  between  the  sporangium 
of  Isoetes  and  its  leaf  and  leaf-scale,  the  latter  being  the 
manifest  analogue  of  the  stipules  of  Selaginella. 

As  the  sporangium  becomes  older  the  spore-mother-cells 
become  individualised,  after  a  moderate  thickening  of  their 
walls.  They  then  form  spherical  cells  with  turbid  mucila- 
ginous contents  and  a  rather  large  nucleus.  They  are 
closely  crowded  together  and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  fruit 
(PL  LV,  fig.  6). 

Up  to  this  point  the  history  of  the  development  of  all 
sporangia  is  the  same.  Henceforth  however,  as  in  all  the 
Rhizocarpeae,  the  subsequent  development  exhibits  essen- 
tial differences,  according  as  the  sporangia  are  destined  to 
become  microsporangia  or  macrosporangia,  i.  e.  to  produce 
small  or  large  spores.  In  Selaginella  hortenm  the  lowest 
sporangium  only  of  each  mass  of  fruit  becomes  a  macro- 
sporangium  ;  that  one,  namely,  which  is  formed  in  the  axil 
of  the  lowest  one  of  that  longitudinal  row  of  aristate 
leaves  which  is  situated  vertically  over  the  last  primary  leaf 
on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  shoot  of  the  preceding 
order.  By  the  rapid  and  remarkable  increase  in  size  of  the 
fiiiit  the  latter  grows  beyond  the  lateral  margins  of  its  own 
covering  leaf,  so  that  the  two  next  lower  ones  also,  which 
are  stenle  leaves  belonging  to  other  longitudinal  rows  of 
the  fruit-ear,  have  to  take  part  in  covering  the  fi'uit. 

Of  the  many  free  spherical  cells  of  the  interior  of  the 
young  macrosporangium,  one  single  cell  only,  not  distin- 

♦  '  Vergl.  Untere.,'  p.  119. 
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giiished  in  any  respect  from  the  others,*  becomes  slightly 
increased  in  diameter,  its  primary  nucleus  becomes  dis- 
solved, and  four  new  nuclei  are  formed.  This  cell  then 
divides  into  four  tetrahedral  daughter-cells,  the  special- 
mother-cells  of  the  spores,  by  six  septa  cutting  one  another 
at  angles  of  120°  (PI.  LV,  fig.  7).  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  there  is  formed  in  each  of  the  special-mother- 
cells  a  cell  almost  filling  the  latter,  and  ha\dng  at  first  very 
delicate  walls.  This  cell  is  the  spore.  The  four  spores 
immediately  begin  to  become  individualised  by  the  gradual 
dissolution  of  the  wall  of  the  spccial-mother-cells  (PL  LV, 
figs.  8,  9,  10),  and  they  assume  a  spherical  form.  The 
loci  of  the  commissures  of  the  special-mother-cells  are 
indicated  by  very  slightly  prominent  ridges  (PI.  LV,  figs. 
11*,  12*).  The  product  of  the  dissolution  of  the  special- 
mother-cells  (which  cannot  be  seen  by  direct  observation) 
appears  to  retain  the  spores  for  some  time  longer  in  some- 
what close  proximity. 

Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  spores  the  formation  of 
the  outer  spore- membrane  commences.  The  inner  trans- 
parent layer  t  is  first  visible  (PI.  LV,  fig.  11*),  and  soon 
afterwards  the  outer  one  also,  which  is  composed  of  a  quan- 
tity of  two  different  substances  varying  in  their  refractive 
power.  Both  layers  take  part  in  the  composition  of  the 
long  spines  of  the  exosporium,  which  are  united  by  reti- 
culate ridges  (PI.  LV,  fig.  17).  During  their  formation 
the  three  converging  ridges  at  the  top  of  the  spore  become 
somewhat  more  conspicuous ;  each  of  them  now  appears 
to  be  traversed  by  a  fine  longitudinal  fissure.  The  spines 
appear  as  slight  projections  of  the  inner  glassy  layer 
(PI.  LV,  fig.  13),  and  gradually  increase  in  length.  When 
quite  ripe  they  appear  considerably  shorter  than  when 
half-developed.  It  would  seem  that  the  pressure  which 
the  rapidly-growing  spores  exert  upon  one  another  breaks 

*  In  some  cases  I  was  convinced  that  this  cell  floated  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  macrosporan^um.  At  the  time  when  one  of  the  free  spherical  oelb  be- 
comes (by  division  into  fonr)  the  mother-cell  of  the  spores,  tne  free  spherical 
cells  no  longer  entirely  fill  the  inner  cayity  of  the  macrosporangium ;  a  space 
filled  with  watery  fluid  is  found  above  the  place  at  which  the  st^  is  attached 
to  the  capsule. 

t  Under  transmitted  h'ght  this  layer  is  at  flrst  as  clear  as  gkss,  then  straw- 
ooloored»  and  ultimately  brown. 
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off  the  points  of  the  spines.  Shortly  before  the  sponta- 
neous rupture  of  the  macrosporangium  the  spores  adhere 
rather  firmly  to  its  inner  wall  by  means  of  their  spines. 

During  the  formation  of  the  large  spores  the  macro- 
sporangium  changes  its  form  very  considerably.  By  a 
vigorous  local  midtiplication  and  expansion  of  the  cells  of 
the  wall,  two  hemispherical  protuberances  of  the  latter  are 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  two  lateral  surfaces  of  the  reni- 
form  sporangium  which  are  turned  towards  the  stem  and 
the  covering  leaf.  This  occurs  even  long  before  any  one  of 
the  four  spores  has  touched  the  inner  wall  of  the  sporan- 
gium (PI.  LV,  fig.  11*).  The  top  of  the  organ  also  becomes 
more  steeply  arched.  At  this  time  the  spores  still  float 
freely  in  the  watery  contents  of  the  macrosporangium,  in 
company  with  the  numerous  unchanged  sister-cells  of  the 
one  spherical  cell,  which,  by  its  division,  becomes  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  spores.  Four  or  more  of  those  small  delicate- 
walled  cells  are  often  found  still  loosely  adhering  to  one 
another,  a  remnant  of  the  innate  connexion  which  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  development  of  the  sporangium  subsisted 
amongst  the  mother-cells.  The  layer  of  radially-extended, 
mucilaginous,  actively-multiplying  cells  which  clothes  the 
inner  wall  of  the  capsule  exists  up  to  this  time.  It  disap- 
pears with  the  further  development  of  the  spores,  and  the 
wall  of  the  sporangium  when  almost  ripe  consists  of  only 
two  layers  of  cells  (PL  XLI,  fig.  16). 

The  development  of  the  large  spores  of  many  other 
species,  especially  of  Selaginella  Martensiy  helvetica^  and 
spinulosa^  differs  from  that  above  described,  especially  in 
the  fact  that  the  special-moth  er-cells  last  much  longer  than 
in  Ä  hortensis.  The  spore  has  therefore  (even  when  fuDy 
developed)  a  somewhat  sharply  defined  tetrahedral  form 
(PI.  LV,  fig.  13;  PI.  LVII,  figs.  6,  7),  at  least  its  apex  ex- 
hibits  three  very  distinct  ridges,  meeting  at  angles  of  120°, 
and  extending  downwards  for  a  considerable  distance ;  this  is 
the  case  in  S,  helvetica.  The  species  in  which  this  occurred 
are  all  species  in  which  the  macrosporangia  and  microspo- 
rangia,  differing  little  if  at  all  in  their  external  form,  are 
intennixed  apparently  without  regularity.  In  Selaginella 
Galeotlii  even  the  very  young  large  spores  have  a  regular 
spherical  form.     In  8,  Marten^  a  considerable  increase  in 
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size  takes  place  in  that  one  of  the  many  free  spherical  cells 
in  the  interior  of  the  young  capsule  which  is  destined  to 
become  the  mother-cell  of  the  lai-ge  spores  (PI.  LVII,  figs. 
1 — 5).  Four  new  spherical  nuclei  (PI.  LVII,  fig.  3)  are 
formed  on  the  outside  of  its  primary  nucleus,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  indistinct.  Soon  afterwards  the  primary 
nucleus  disappears  (PI.  LVII,  figs.  4,  4*),  and  six  septa 
meeting  at  angles  of  120°  suddenly  appear  in  the  mother- 
cell  (one  between  each  two  of  the  secondary  nuclei),  which 
represent  four  tetrahedral  special-mother-cells.  In  each  of 
the  latter  a  spore  is  formed  after  a  previous  considerable 
thickening  of  the  wall,  and  diuing  the  very  remarkable 
increase  in  size  of  the  special-mother-cells  which  follows  this 
thickening.  The  brown  exosporium  is  in  this  species  very 
thick.  In  the  perfect  state  three  layers  ore  distinguishable, 
the  middle  one  of  which  is  of  a  glassy  nature.  The  thick- 
ened special-mother-cells  arc  still  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. The  lines  of  division  between  each  two  are  here 
far  more  clearly  distinguishable  than  in  any  pha^nogamous 
plant  except  the  Malvaceae  (PI.  LVII,  fig.  7).  At  this  stage 
of  development  a  slight  pressure  separates  the  special- 
mother-cells,  each  of  wliich  contains  a  spore  (PI.  LVII,  fig. 
7*).  In  a  manifestly  diseased  state  of  S,  Martensi  I  have 
seen  the  disproportionately  thick  exosporium  composed  of 
prismatic  (or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  truncate-pyramidal) 
fragments ;  the  spore  had  remained  much  smaller  than  usual 
(PI.  LVII,  fig.  8). 

During  the  formation  of  the  outer  membrane  of  the  large 
spores  of  all  the  species  which  I  have  examined,  the  spheri- 
cal nucleus  usually  lies  close  imder  the  place  at  which  the 
three  prominent  ridges  of  the  exosporium  unite  (PI.  LVII, 
fig.  7).*  It  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  its  nucleolus 
disappears.  Afterwards  numerous  vesicular  bodies  appear 
within  it  (PL  LV,  figs.  13,  14).  As  the  spore  approaches 
maturity  it  appears  to  be  dissolved :  I  was  never  able  to 
find  it  in  those  spores  which  entirely  fill  the  macrospo- 
rangium.t 

♦  If  the  j[oung  spore  lies  for  some  time  in  water,  the  nucleus  disappears. 

t  Mcttenius  appears  to  assume  that  the  nucleus  of  the  spore  graduallj  expands 
until  it  attaches  itself  at  all  points  to  the  inner  wall  of  tne  spore-cell  ('  Beitr. 
zur  Botuiik,'  H.  i,  p.  7).  1  have  never  seen  anything  inoicatiye  of  such  a 
process. 
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In  the  microsporangia  all  the  free  spherical  cells  of  the 
interior  divide  at  a  somewhat  early  period  into  four  tetra- 
hedral  special-mother-cells.  The  process  is  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  division  of  the  mother-cells  of  the 
large  spores  of  SdagineUa  Martensi.  Four  new  smaller 
nuclei  are  formed  outside  the  primary  nucleus  of  the  cell, 
apparently  by  the  double  bipartition  of  a  spherical  accumu- 
lation of  formative  matter.  Between  each  two  of  them  the 
six  double  walls  appear  which  separate  the  individual  special- 
mother-cells  from  one  another.  The  commissure  of  the 
septa  of  each  two  special-mother-cells  is  often  very  percep- 
tible even  in  the  mother-cells  of  the  small  spores,  notwith- 
standing the  minuteness  of  the  object  (PL  LVII,  fig.  10*). 
In  each  of  the  special-mother-cells  a  spore  is  formed,  which 
in  many  species  (for  instance  in  S,  Martensi)  produces 
wonderfully  long  spines  on  the  outside  of  the  exosporium 
after  the  absorption  of  the  special-mother-cells.  On  the 
other  hand  the  outer  membrane  of  other  species,  such  as  S. 
helvetica,  appears  only  shghtly  granulated.  All  small  spores 
of  Selaginella  exhibit  at  the  apex  three  converging  ridges 
of  the  outer  spore-membrane.  In  the  microsporangia  of 
cultivated  tropical  species  of  Selaginella,  malformations  are 
not  uncommon.  Thus  in  S.  Martensi  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  mother-cell  divides  into  two  or  three  special-mother- 
cells  only,*  of  which  three,  two  only  produce  spores  (PI. 
LVII,  fig.  11);  or  sometimes,  out  of  a  mass  of  special- 
mother-cells,  two  or  even  three  become  shrivelled,  whilst 
the  rest  retain  their  vitality.  In  one  case  I  saw  the  follow- 
ing singular  phenomenon.  In  one  sporangium,  containing 
several  abortive  and  several  apparently  healthy  sets  of 
mother-cells,  eight  oval  cells  occurred,  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  the  largest  special-mother-cells,  and  having 
a  disproportionately  thick,  glassy,  transparent  waD,  which 
exhibited  manifest  lamination:  the  cell-contents  consisted 
of  concentrated  granular  mucilage  and  a  rather  large  nucleus 
(PL  LVII,  fig.  12). 

The  large  spores  only  of  the  Selaginellae  produce  pro- 
thallia.     The  first  rudiments  of  the  latter  are  formed  before 

*  As  in  R.  Brownes  Tripo»poriuM. 
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the  bursting  of  the  macrosporangia.  A  circular  simple 
cellular  layer  appears  spread  over  the  inner  side  of  the  pri- 
mary spore-membrane,  underneath  the  point  in  which  the 
four  special-mother-cells  of  the  spores  touch  one  another. 
Those  cells  are  of  the  greatest  height  which  are  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  cellular  layer  underneath  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  three  projecting  ridges  of  the  outer  spore- 
membrane;  they  divide  very  soon  by  transverse  septa. 
Towards  the  periphciy  the  cells  gradually  diminish  in  height ; 
the  outermost  have  the  form  of  a  procumbent  wedge  (PI. 
LVII,  fig.  16).  In  many  species,  especially  JS,  hortensia 
and  helvetica y  the  rudiment  of  the  prothallium  when  seen 
fix)m  above  appears  to  have  no  distinct  boundary,  inasmuch 
as  the  outermost  edge  of  the  marginal  cells  formed  by  the 
convergence,  at  a  very  acute  angle,  of  the  upper  and  under 
wall  of  the  cell,  does  not  refract  transmitted  light  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  primary  wall  of  the  spore  itself. 
The  marginal  cells  of  the  prothallium  when  seen  from  above 
appear  open  towards  the  outer  side  (PI.  LVII,  fig.  17).* 
The  prothallia  of  other  species,  for  instance  of  S,  Martensi, 
exhibit  nothing  of  the  sort  (PI.  LVII,  fig.  18). 

I  have  not  yet  made  out  the  first  stages  of  development 
of  the  rudiment  of  the  prothallium.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  it  is  formed,  Uke  the  prothallium  of  Marsilea,  by 
repeated  bipartition    of  a   single    cell,   or  whether,   like 


Tiridcly  fn)m  all  other  phenomena  hitherto  observed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
He  believes  that  the  prothallium  originates  between  two  lamelUe  of  the  wall  of 
the  spore,  which  separate  from  one  another;  that  it  increases  gradu- 
ally in  circumference  whilst  those  lamcllee  become  further  separated  from  one 
another,  and  that  new  cells  are  added  to  the  circumference  or  the  prothallium 
in  a  manner  which — even  if  it  is  not  yet  fully  investigated — offers  no  points  of 
resemblance  with  the  hitherto  better  known  forms  of  cell-formation.  I  consider 
Mettenius's  conclusions  to  be  incorrect,  especially  because  the  small-celled  por- 
tion of  the  prothallium  from  which  the  archegonia  are  produced  occupies  when 
fully  developed  (PI.  LVIII,  figs.  1,  4),  no  rclativelv  greater  portion  of  the  cir- 
enmference  of  the  spore  than  it  does  when  it  first  becomes  visible.  I  consider 
it  rauch  more  probaljle  that  the  empty  ceUs  figured  by  Mettenius  in  fig.  10  of 
the  first  plate  of  his  work,  should  be  cells,  which,  by  the  development  of  the 
large-celled  inner  portion  of  the  prothallium  have  been  pressedf  against  the 
outer  spore-membrane,  and  squeezed  together  so  as  to  ooliterate  tue  cavity, 
than  that  they  fthonld  be  cells  in  a  formative  condition. 
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the  endosperm  of  the  Coniferae  —  which  in  so  many 
respects  resembles  the  prothallium  of  Selaginella — ^it  is 
formed  by  the  attachment  of  originally  free  cells  to  the 
inner  wall  of  the  large  spherical  firm-walled  cell  (the  spore 
or  embryo-sac)  in  which  it  originated. 

In  the  above  state  the  large  spores  are  discharged  from 
the  ruptured  macrosporangium.  In  S.  hortensis  and  iel- 
vetica  their  further  development  is  preceded  by  a  dormant 
condition  which  lasts  for  several  months.  During  the  latter, 
the  walls  of  those  cells  of  the  prothallium  which  adjoin  the 
spherical  inner  cavity  of  the  spore  become  thickened.  Thick- 
ening layers  are  formed  on  both  their  sides,  leaving,  in  some 
cells,  wide  circular  pits  free  (PI.  LVIII,  figs.  1,  2).  By 
taking  longitudinal  sections  of  these  pits  it  is  seen  that  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  is  most  considerable  on  that  surface 
which  is  turned  towards  the  interior  of  the  spore.  The 
contents  of  this  large  spherical  cell  secrete  cellulose  and 
cause  a  thickening  not  only  of  the  septa  which  separate  the 
contents  from  the  cells  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
inner  wall  of  the  apex  of  the  spore,  but  also  of  the  free 
portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  primary  spore-membrane, 
so  that  the  latter  becomes  a  very  compact  glassy  membrane 
vm"  thick.  The  contents  of  the  large  cavity  of  the  spore 
consist  during  this  period  of  a  mixture  of  albuminous  and 
oily  matter.  These  phenomena  are  most  remarkable  in  S. 
hortenm^  less  so  in  S.  helvetica.  In  8.  Martensi  and  other 
tropical  species  the  large  spores  germinate  a  few  weeks  after 
being  sown,  and  the  above  thickenings  of  the  walls  are 
hardly  perceptible  (PI.  LVII,  fig.  19). 

When  the  further  development  of  the  prothallium  com- 
mences, its  cells  divide  repeatedly  by  longitudinal  septa 
perpendicular  to  the  outer  surface,  and  by  transverse  septa 
parallel  to  that  surface.  This  cell-multiphcation  begins 
in  the  middle  point  of  the  prothaUium,  proceeds  from 
thence  towards  the  periphery,  and  ceases  long  before  it 
reaches  the  latter  (PI.  LVII,  fig.  6).  Before  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  division  by  transverse  septa  archegonia  are 
formed. 

The  first  archegonium  appears  exactly  at  the  apex  of  the 
prothalUum ;  those  which  are  lower  down  are  of  later  origin. 
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The  formation  of  the  archegonium  commences  by  the  division 
by  means  of  a  transverse  septum  of  one  of  the  cells  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  prothallium.  This  is  followed  by  the 
division  of  the  upper  cell  by  a  longitudinal  septum,  and  the 
division  of  the  two  halves  by  a  septum  at  right  angles  to 
the  one  last  formed  and  peri)endicular  to  the  free  outer 
surface.  Each  of  the  four  narrow  tall  cells  which  are  situ- 
ated above  the  larger  basal  cell,  is  divided  by  a  horizontal 
septum  into  two  parts  of  which  the  imder  naif  is  usually 
the  lower  in  height  (PI.  LVIII,  fig.  1).  The  four  apical 
cells  of  the  archegonium  generally  arch  out  into  short 
papillae  (PL  LVIII,  fig.  2).  By  the  parting  asunder  at 
their  edges  of  contact  of  the  four  parallel  pairs  of  cells,  a 
narrow  passage  is  formed,  leading  to  the  basal  cell  (PI. 
LVIII,  figs.  1*,  4).  In  the  latter  a  spherical  cell  is  pro- 
duced almost  filling  the  mother-cell  and  rich  in  finely 
granular  protoplasm.  All  the  narrow  cells  of  the  pro- 
thallium  now  exhibit  distinct  nuclei  if  sufficiently  fine  sec- 
tions be  taken.  The  outer  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  upper 
side,  especially  those  of  the  apical  cells  of  the  archegonia 
appear  at  this  time  remarkably  thickened  (PI.  LVIII, 
fig.  2). 

Contemporaneously  with  the  development  of  the  arche- 
gonia a  tissue  of  wider  cells  becomes  visible  spread  over 
the  under  side  of  the  small-celled  portion  of  the  prothallium 
(PI.  LVIII,  fig.  1).  The  middle  of  this  cellular  mass  pro- 
jects into  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  inner  cavity ;  it 
hangs  downwards  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  primary  spore- 
membrane  for  some  distance  beyond  the  first-formed  por- 
tion of  the  prothallium.  Its  marginal  cells  repeat  the  form 
of  that  of  the  older  cellular  layers ;  they  are  wedge-shaped, 
and  their  under  side  forms  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  inner 
wall  of  the  spore.  In  S.  Martensi  a  similar  large-celled 
tissue  fills  the  entire  cavity  of  the  spore-cell. 

There  is  only  one  species,  viz.  S,  helvetica^  in  which  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  behaviour  of  the  small  spores 
after  they  are  set  free.  In  this  case  however  there  was  no 
doubt.  Five  months  after  the  beginning  of  March,  at 
which  time  they  were  sown  upon  earth  mixed  with  fine 
sand  and  kept  continually  moist,  a  large  number  of  very 
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small  *  spherical  cells  were  formed  in  almost  every  small 
spore,  and  nearly  filled  its  cavity  (PI.  LVII,  fig.  1 3).  By 
careful  pressure  these  cellules  escaped  through  the  fissures 
of  the  ruptured  spore-membranes.  They  contained  either 
a  finely  granular  protoplasm,!  or  a  very  fine,  thin  sperma- 
tozoon, rolled  up  spirally,  which  when  fi:ee  moved  slowly 
(PI.  LVII,  fig.  15). 

The  production  of  spermatozoa  in  the  small  spores  termi- 
nates long  before  the  complete  formation  of  the  prothallium. 
In  S.  helvetica,  as  has  been  said,  it  ceases  five  months  after 
the  sowing  of  the  spores,  whilst  the  first  archegonia  on  the 
prothallia  of  large  spores  sown  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
appear  until  six  weeks  later.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  all  experiments  with  the  large  spores  yield  no  result — 
whether  sown  separately  or  mixed  with  the  small  spores — 
where  the  possibihty  of  the  subsequent  access  to  the  pro- 
thallia of  small  spores  of  the  same  species,  is  precluded.  % 
The  young  plant  or  embryo  is  formed  by  the  repeated 
bipartition  of  the  one  daughter-cell  produced  in  the  basal 
cell  of  the  archegonium.  It  does  not  often  happen  that 
more  than  one  archegonium  of  the  same  prothallium  is  im- 
pregnated. The  abortive  archegonia,  especially  those  low 
down  on  the  prothallium,  often  exhibit  a  peculiar  luxuriant 
growth  of  their  apical  cells  §  (PI.  LVIII,  figs.  4,  5).  The 
first  division  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  embryo  (the  germinal 
vesicle)  takes  place  by  a  transverse  septum  (PI.  LVIII, 
fig.  3).  II 

It  happens  occasionally  but  rarely  that  the  embryo  origi- 
nates immediately  from  the  lower  of  the  two  cells,  and  that 
all  its  daughter-cells  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
massive  portion  of  its  first  axis   (PI.  LVIII,  fig.  6).     The 

♦  Diameter  ^"  or  less. 

j-  See  PI.  LVII,  fig.  13.    I  consider  these  cellules  as  not  fully  developed. 

J  When  1  sowed  the  large  and  small  spores  together,  and  covered  them  with 
a  hand-glass,  all  the  sowing  failed.  Spring  was  similarly  unsuccessful  ('  Mono- 
graphic de  la  famille  des  Lycopodiac^es,*  extraite  des  tomes  xv  et  xxiv  des  *  M6- 
moires  de  I'Academie  Royal  de  Belgique,*  Bruxelles,  ]  842  et  *49,  p.  316,  note). 
On  the  other  hand  when  richly-fniitiiig  specimens  of  the  same  Selaginella  were 
brought  under  the  hand-glass,  embryos  soon  appeared. 

§  The  process  is  very  accurately  explained  by  Mettenins,  *  Beiträge/  Part  1, 
p.  12. 

II  Sec  the  note  to  this  figure  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates. 
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commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  first  axis — which 
takes  place  by  division  of  the  terminal  cell  of  the  short  pro- 
embryo  by  alternately  inclined  septa — is  usually  preceded 
by  the  division  (from  once  to  three  times)  of  the  terminal 
cell  of  the  bicellular  pro-embryo  (embryo-bearer)  by  trans- 
verse septa.  During  this  process  a  very  considerable 
longitudinal  expansion  of  the  upper  cells  of  the  pro-embryo 
takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  its  lower  end  is  pushed 
deep  down  into  the  tissue  of  wider  cells,  which  tissue  in 
S.  kortensis  now  fills  about  a  third  part  (PL  L VIII,  fig.  4), 
and  in  S.  Martensi  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  spore. 

By  the  multiplication  in  manner  above  mentioned  of  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  pro-embryo,  the  first  axis  of  the  embryo 
is  formed.  In  S.  hortemis,  after  a  very  short  longitudinal 
development,  the  number  of  the  cells  of  this  axis  increases 
no  further ;  on  the  other  hand  an  adventitious  axis  shoots 
out  fix)m  one  of  its  sides  destined  to  break  forth  from  the 
prothallium  and  to  produce  the  first  pair  of  leaves  of  the 
embryo  (PL  LVIII,  figs.  7 — 10).  The  form  of  the  growing 
end  of  this  shoot,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  its  cell-multiplica- 
tion, is  exactly  that  of  the  subsequent  vegetative  axes  above 
described.  Its  growth  is  directed  obliquely  upwards. 
During  its  longitudinal  development,  the  end  of  the  primary 
axis  of  the  young  plant,  which  in  Ä  kortensis  is  hitherto 
hardly  perceptible,  increases  somewhat  in  size,  more  by  the 
expansion  of  its  cells  than  by  their  multiplication  (PL  LVIII, 
figs.  7,  10). 

Before  the  shoot  of  the  second  order  has  pierced  through 
the  lower,  wide-celled  layer  of  the  prothallium,  it  produces 
two  opposite  leaves,  by  the  contemporaneous  division  of 
horizontal  rows  of  cells  of  its  wide  lateral  surfaces.  After 
the  shoot  has  emerged  to  the  light  these  leaves  are  developed 
and  produce  chlorophyll  in  their  cells.  The  arrangement 
of  their  cells  exactly  corresponds  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment with  that  of  the  primary  leaves  of  vegetative  shoots. 
In  the  germ-plants  of  all  the  species  wliicli  I  have  seen, 
these  leaves  bear  appendages  on  both  sides  of  their  base. 
In  their  axils  adventitious  leaves  are  formed,  precisely 
similar  to  those  produced  at  a  later  period  (PL  LVII, 
fig.  22).     Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  pair  of 
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leaves  the  naked  terminal  bud  above  tbem  becomes  forked 
(PL  LVII,  fig.  22).  Now,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  cells  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  axis  of  the  second  order  undergo  a 
sudden  and  considerable  longitudinal  expansion,  and  thus 
break  through  the  small-celled  upper  half  of  the  prothallium. 
The  two  leaves  spread  out  expand  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  become  green. 

At  the  same  time  the  two  axes  of  the  third  order,  into 
which  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  second  order  has  divided, 
commence  their  further  development.  Their  cells  multiply 
rapidly  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  produce  leaves. 
The  four  longitudinal  rows  of  leaves  do  not  appear  con- 
temporaneously upon  the  shoots  of  the  third  order.  A 
lower  first  leaf  appears  without  an  opposite  upper  leaf.  The 
next  leaf  which  is  a  lower  leaf  of  another  longitudinal  row, 
is  also  often  without  an  opposite  upper  leaf.  From  thence 
upwards  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  regularly 
2^.  The  longitudinal  expansion  of  the  two  shoots  of 
the  third  order  (Uke  that  of  the  subsequent  vegetative 
shoots)  commences,  in  Selaginella  Aortensia,  for  the  first 
time,  when  their  ends  begin  to  fork  for  the  formation  of 
the  axis  of  the  fourth  order,  and  the  result  is  that  these 
leaves  of  the  shoots  of  the  third  order  are  for  some  time  so 
closely  crowded,  as  to  appear  upon  a  cursory  examination 
to  belong  to  the  axis  of  the  second  order,  with  whose  two 
leaves  they  seem  to  form  angles  of  diflferent  divergence. 

The  first  adventitious  root  springs  out  of  that  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  first  order  which  lies  opposite  to  the  place  of 
origin  of  the  shoot  of  the  second  order.  It  corresponds  in 
development  and  structiure  most  completely  with  those  after- 
wards produced.  In  Selayinella  harfensis  it  is  usually 
first  developed  at  a  very  late  period,  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  longitudinal  development  of  the 
axes  of  the  third  order.  Exceptions  to  this  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  It  appears  much  earlier  on  the  germ- 
plant  of  S.  Marten  si ;  even  whilst  the  embryo  remains 
within  the  lower  layer  of  the  prothalhum  (PI.  LVII, 
fig.  20).  In  the  latter  species  the  end  of  the  primary  axis 
is  far  more  fully  developed  than  in  the  former. 
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In  the  mode  of  cell-multiplication,  the  succession  of  the 
shoots,  and  the  development  of  the  leaves,  Lycopodium*  comes 
much  nearer  to  the  Pol}7)odiaceaB  (for  instance  to  Aspidivm 
filix-mas)  than  to  Selaginella.  The  terminal  bud  which  is  a 
conical  wart,  extends  somewhat  beyond  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  youngest  leaf.  The  division  of  its  apical  cell,  as  well  as 
the  multiphcation  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree,  resembles 
the  same  process  in  Aspidium.  The  leaf  appears  to  be 
formed  by  the  multiplication  of  a  single  cell  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  terminal  bud.  It  grows  in  length  by  divi- 
sion of  an  apical  cell  by  septa  inclined  alternately  towards 
the  upper  and  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  Here  also  it 
is  easily  seen  that  the  cells  of  the  base  continue  to  divide 
long  after  the  multiphcation  of  the  cells  of  the  tip  of  the 
leaf  has  ceased.  Ramifications  of  the  stem  occur  by  the 
forking  of  the  terminal  bud  above  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  youngest  leaf.f  The  growth  of  the  roots  exactly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  adventitious  roots  of  the  Polypodiaceae, 
the  Equisetaceae,  and  the  Pilulariae. 

Psilotum  triquetrum  is  exactly  Uke  the  Selaginellae  in  the 
mode  of  forking  its  terminal  buds.  This  plant  also  re- 
sembles Selaginella  viticulosa,  and  still  more  so  S.  cordi/alia, 
in  the  relation  of  the  annual  shoots  to  the  buried  perennial 
stem. 

The  growth  of  the  stem  of  Psilotum  results  from  the 
repeated  division  of  a  single  apical  cell  by  means  of  sept« 
inclined  alternately  in  diflFerent  directions.  The  growth  of 
the  leaves  in  the  first  stages  of  development  resembles  that 
of  Lycopodium.  Afterwards  a  forking  of  the  tip  of  the 
leaf  takes  place. 

The  reproduction  of  those  Lycopodiaceae  which  bear 
powdery  spores  of  one  kind  only  is  still  a  mystery.  Re- 
peated sowings  of  the  spores  of  Lycopodium  davatum^ 
L,  inundatum,  and  of  Selago^  have  yielded  me  no  results,  but 
I  have  lately  often  observed  that  in  spores  of  Lycopodium 
SelayOf  which  had  been  sown  for  from  three  to  five  months, 
numerous  small  spherical  cells  had  been  formed,  similar  to 

*  I  have  particnlarlj  examined  D/eopodium  inundahtm, 

t  Compare  NageU,  •  Zeitschr.  f.  Botanik,'  ParU  3  &  4,  PL  ▼,  fig.  1. 
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the  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoa  of  Selaginella  helvetica, 
I  have  not  yet  found  spermatozoa  inside  these  vesicles.  De 
Bary  has  lately  discovered  (*  Berichte  der  naturf.  Gesellsch. 
zu  Freiburg/  1858,  p.  467),  that  the  spores  of  Lycopo- 
dium  inundatum  produce  a  body  composed  of  a  few  cells, 
whose  structure  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  archegonium  of  a 
fern.  It  is  probable  from  these  observations  that  the 
similarly  formed  spores  of  Lycopodium,  Psilotum,  &c.,  are 
of  diflFerent  sexes,  and  as  in  Equisetum  arvense  produce 
partly  archegonia  and  partly  spermatozoa. 

Of  late  years  the  Lycopodiaceae  have  received  less  atten- 
tion from  vegetable  anatomists  than  any  other  of  the 
higher  cryptogams.  Since  the  appearance  of  those  parts 
of  Bischoffs  *  Cryptogamische  Gewachse,'  which  relate  to 
these  plants,  few  papers  on  the  subject  have  been  pub- 
lished. Karl  Mailer's  observations  (which  however  are  full 
of  errors),  are  to  be  found  in  the  *  Botanische  Zeitung'  for 
1846,  besides  which  we  have  Nageli's  work  cited  above,  and 
Mettenius's  history  of  the  origin  of  the  embryo  of  S.  invol- 
vena.  Spring's  monograph  is  devoted  principally  to  the 
limitation  of  the  species. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CONIFERS. 


The  ovules  of  the  Coniferae,  however  much  they  may  differ 
in  their  position  and  mode  of  attachment,  exhibit  the  greatest 
uniformity  in  their  internal  structure.  A  simple,  some- 
what fleshy  integument,  surrounds  a  short  and  thick  nu- 
cleus formed  of  delicate  cellular  tissue,  leaving  open  a 
wide  micropyle-canal.  In  the  anatropal  ovules  of  the 
Abietineae  the  division  between  nucleus  and  integument 
extends  downwards  only  for  a  short  distance  (PI.  LIX, 
fig.  10) ;  the  mouth  of  the  ovule  widens  considerably  above 
the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  parallel  to  the  spermophore,  and 
appears  as  a  transverse  fissure.  In  Pinus  sylvestris  and 
jP.  strobus  the  nucleus  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  depression 
of  its  apex;  in  Pinus  balsamea  (PL  LIX,  figs.  10,  11), 
the  depression  is  less  manifest.  The  nucleus  in  Juniperus 
and  Thuja  increases  in  diameter  towards  the  apex :  in 
both,  the  apex  exhibits  a  depression,  which  however  in  Juni- 
perus  is  but  slight  (PI.  LXIV,  fig.  5).  Lastly,  the  nucleus 
of  Taxus,  which  is  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  indi- 
genous Conifer,  is  quite  like  that  of  most  phsenogams, 
in  its  oval  form,  and  in  the  separation  between  its  nucleus 
and  integument,  which  extends  to  the  base  of  the  ovule 
(PL  LXIII,  fig.  1). 

The  nucleus  at  the  time  of  the  shedding  of  the  pollen 
consists  of  delicate-walled  cells  filled  with  granular  muci- 
lage. Deep  in  its  interior — ^in  the  Abietineae  and  in  Juni- 
peruSj  imdemeath  the  place  where  the  integuments  and 
the  nucleus  amalgamate;  higher  up  in   Thuja,  and  stiU 
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higher  in  Taxus — certain  of  the  cells  (in  the  Abietineae 
and  in  Juniperus  rarely  more  than  one)*  of  the  middle 
longitudinal  string  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  ovule  become 
the  embryo-sacs  (PL  LIX,  figs.  10 — 12).  In  the  ovule  of 
Taxus  a  short  row  of  cells,  usually  consisting  of  three  cells 
of  the  axile  cellular  string  of  the  nucleus,  is  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  cells  by  their  size,  and  by  their 
containing  an  abundance  of  granular  mucilage  mixed  with 
small  starch-granules  (PL  LXIII,  fig.  2).  Of  these  cells 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  each  one  of  the  three  is  deve- 
loped into  a  perfect  embryo-sac;  Taxus,  at  first,  always 
exhibits  more  than  one.  The  cellular  layers  immediately 
surrounding  the  embryo  sac  are  strikingly  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  ovule  by  their  more 
delicate  cell- walls,  and  by  the  greater  concentration  of  the 
mucilaginous  contents. 

The  first  stages  of  development  of  the  pollen  of  the 
Coniferse,  from  the  individualization  of  the  mother-cells  up 
to  that  of  the  pollen-cells,  correspond  exactly  with  the 
ordinary  type  of  phaenogams.  The  young  anther  of  Pinus  f 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  preceding  the  flowering 
season  as  a  short,  spatula-shaped  scale,  convex  below. 
On  its  under-side,  near  the  base,  two  oval  protuberances 
are  to  be  seen  :  these  are  the  lobes  of  the  anthers.  Each 
lobe  is  filled  with  a  firmly-connected  tissue  of  rather  large, 
deUcate-walled  cells,  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen.  Each 
of  these  cells  contains  a  spherical  nucleus,  occupying  about 
one  half  of  the  cell-cavity,  and  having  rather  transparent 
fluid  contents,  and  several  very  small  nucleoli.  The  rest  of 
the  cell-cavity  is  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  mucilage  in 
VA'hich  numerous  very  small  starch-granules  are  embedded. 
Tincture  of  iodine  colours  this  mucilage  a  pale  yellow,  and 
the  coagulating  fluid  contents  of  the  nucleus  a  deep  brown. 
Two  layers  of  tabular  cells  form  the  entire  outer  covering 
of  the   mass   of  mother-cells;    the  layer  of  horizontally 

*  There  are  trees  of  Finus  sylvestris  (one  for  instance  in  a  marshy  spot  in  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Leipzig)  wliich,  like  the  yew,  develope  two  embryo-sacs  in 
most  of  their  ovules. 

t  The  species  which  1  examined  were  P.  sylvestris,  maritima,  Larix,  and 
balsamea. 
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e;cpan(led  cells  which  occurs  in  so  many  monocotyledons 
and  dicotyledons. is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Coniferae. 

The  mother-cells  remain  during  the  winter  in  the  state 
described.  At  the  commencement  of  the  warmer  season 
the  connexion  between  the  mother-cells  is  dissolved.  This 
occurs  in  Pintis  sylvestris  at  the  beginning,  and  in 
P.  maritima  in  the  middle  of  April.  The  membranes  of 
these  cells  become  thickened,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
nucleoli  have  increased  in  size.  In  Pinus  balsaniea  this 
growth  is  far  more  considerable  than  in  Pinus  sylvestris^ 
where  sometimes  all  traces  of  the  nucleoli  have  already 
disappeared.  The  fluid  substance  of  the  nucleus  coagu* 
lates  very  easily  under  the  action  of  water,  even  more 
rapidly  than  in  Tradescantia.  The  viscid  fluid  contents  of 
the  cell  then  appear  most  clearly  distinct  from  the  spherical 
cavity,  which  was  filled  by  the  nucleus  before  the  latter 
became  coagulated  and  contracted  into  a  spherical  ball. 
In  Pintis  Larix  the  slight  tendency  of  the  cell-fluid  to 
absorb  water  and  become  swollen — which  is  the  cause 
of  the  appearances  above  mentioned  in  P.  balsamea — 
exhibits  itself  in  a  different  manner.  The  membrane  of 
the  mother-cell  swells  rapidly  in  water,  and  is  lifted  away 
from  the  cell-contents,  the  original  volume  of  which  is  not 
increased. 

The  dissolution  of  the  nucleolus  or  nucleoli  soon  ensues, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  nucleus,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Tradescantia,  Lilium,  Iris,  Passiflora,  &c.  In  the  homo- 
geneous fluid  contents  of  the  cell,  two  large  flattened 
elliptical  nuclei  are  next  formed.  The  fluid  substance  of 
the  latter  refracts  light  in  almost  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cell,  from  which  it  can  only  be 
distinguished  with  much  difficulty.  At  their  first  appear« 
ance  these  nuclei  never  contain  nucleoli  (PL  LIX,  figs.  2 — 4). 
Nucleoli — especially  in  Pinus  balsamea — are  first  produced 
at  a  later  period,  contemporaneously  with  the  distinct  defi- 
nition of  the  limits  of  the  cell-fluid.  These  nucleoli  are 
always  very  numerous,  sometimes  there  are  as  manyas  twenty. 
ITie  nucleoli  produced  from  the  nucleus  of  a  ruptured 
mother-cell  of  P.  balsamea  were  coloured  blue  by  diluted 
tincture  of  iodine,  proving  themselves  to  be  starch- granules. 
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The  numerous  amyloid  granules  of  the  cell-sap,  accumu- 
late, after  the  production  of  two  secondary  nuclei,  in  the 
form  of  an  annular  girdle  in  the  equator  of  the  cell.  This 
girdle  soon  divides  into  two,  parallel  to  one  another 
(PL  LIX,  fig.  3).  The  division  of  the  cell-contents  into 
two  halves  appears  thus  to  be  indicated.  These  conditions 
are  so  frequent  that  I  do  not  doubt  they  must  occur  in  all 
mother-cells.  The  further  formation,  however,  takes  place 
in  two  different  ways.  The  case  of  least  frequent  occur- 
rence is  as  follows : — A  delicate  line  suddenly  appears  in 
the  equator  of  the  cell  between  the  two  girdles  of  granules, 
which  line  immediately  disappears  imder  the  action  of 
strong  reagents.  I  believe  the  line  to  indicate  the  surface 
of  contact  of  the  two  membraneless  halves  of  the  cell- 
contents  produced  by  the  division  of  the  contents  of  the 
mother-cell.  Shortly  afterwards  a  circular  ridge  makes  its 
appearance,  seated  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  mother-cell 
and  traversing  its  equator,  and  forming  as  it  were  a  frame  to 
the  septum  of  the  two  special-mother-cells  of  the  first  degree 
which  are  in  course  of  formation.  The  other  case  above 
alluded  to,  and  which  is  the  one  of  ordinary  occurrence,  is 
the  following : — The  division  of  the  primordial  utricle  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  fact  that  the  membranes  of  the  secondary 
nuclei  are  absorbed,  and  in  the  place  of  each  one  of  them, 
two — making  four  altogether — ^perfectly  spherical  nuclei  are 
formed,  which  either  lie  in  one  plane,  or  are  arranged  at  the 
angles  of  a  tetrahedron.  Between  each  two  of  these, 
flattened  accumulations  of  granules  are  produced,  in  each 
of  which  a  delicate  line  suddenly  becomes  visible,  which  is 
.the  first  indication  of  the  septum  dividing  the  two  special- 
mother-cells. 

After  the  formation  of  two  special-mother-celfa  of  the 
first  degree,  two  cells  are  formed  in  each  of  them,  so  that 
then  each  set  of  special-mother-cells  consists  of  four. 

Pinua  Larix  differs  somewhat  from  other  Coniferae  in  the 
circumstance  that  in  one  way  or  another  more  than  four 
special-mother-cells  and  pollen-cells  are  frequently,  in  fact 
almost  always,  formed  in  one  mother-cell.  The  usual 
number  is  six,  and  the  occurrence  of  seven  or  eight  is 
not  unusual  (PI.  LIX,  fig.  6). 
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In  Jiinipeni^  and  Tliuja  occidentalis  the  phenomena  of 
cell-division  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  above-named 
plants.  In  the  fonner,  however,  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  all  the  parts,  and  in  the  latter,  omng  to  the  abun- 
dance of  starch- granules  in  the  cell-contents,  the  obser- 
vations are  rendered  much  more  difficult. 

In  each  special-mother-cell  a  pollen-cell  is  formed,  which, 
when  its  membrane  first  becomes  visible,  entirely  fills  the 
cavity  of  the  former.  The  two  layers  of  the  membrane  of 
the  pollen-cell,  the  intine  and  the  extinc,  are  clearly  distin- 
guishable whilst  the  pollen-cell  is  still  enclosed  in  the 
special-mother-cells.  The  rudiments  of  the  two  hemi- 
spherical appendages  of  the  extine  which  are  characteristic 
of  Abies  pectinata,  Picea  vti/^aris,  and  Pinus  sylvestrisy  are 
formed  whilst  the  pollen-cell  is  still  within  the  special- 
mother-cell.  These  appendages  consist,  when  in  the  young 
state,  of  a  soft  inner  substance,  which  passes  on  the  outside 
into  a  firmer  cortical  layer  composed  of  reticulate  ridge-like 
protuberances.  By  the  use  of  any  fluid  which  attracts 
water,  such  as  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  inner  substance  is 
contracted  into  a  smaller  space,  and  the  cortical  layer  of 
that  portion  of  the  appendages  which  is  furthest  from  the 
middle  point  of  the  pollen-cell  is  made  to  turn  inwards. 

After  the  pollen-cells  have  become  free  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  walls  of  the  mother-  and  special-mother-cells,  a  cell- 
multiplication  commences  in  them  which  is  quite  peculiar 
to  the  gymnosperms,  and  is  not  seen  in  any  other  phaeno- 
gams.  Two  nuclei  suddenly  appear  in  the  cell — a  spheric^ 
one,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
pollen-cell,  and  one  somewhat  smaller  of  a  very  flatly- 
lenticular  form  (PI.  LIX,  fig.  7).  It  is  hardly  a  matter  of 
doubt  that  the  latter  is  newly  formed  by  the  side  of  the 
primary  nucleus  of  the  pollen-cell.  Soon  afterwards  the 
two  nuclei  appear  separated  by  a  membrane,  convex  towards 
the  larger  one,  having  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  spherical 
surface,  and  which  divides  the  poUen-cell  into  two  unequal 
parts.  That  part  which  contains  the  flattened  nucleus  is 
the  smaller  one.     The  disproportion  in  size  of  the  two 

Earts  is  inconsiderable  in  Pinus  Lariat  (PI.  LIX,  fig.  8), 
ut  very  remarkable  in  Picea  vulgaris  and  Pinua  sylvestruf. 
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In  the  Abietineae  the  lenticular  daughter-cell  of  the 
pollen-grain  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  divides  twice  by 
septa  convex  toward*  the  middle  point  of  the  pollen-cell. 
When  the  pollen-grain  is  ripe  a  cellular  body  is  found 
at  one  end,*  projecting  far  into  the  cavity  of  the  pollen- 
grain,  and  consisting  of  a  large  vesicle  borne  upon  a  stalk 
consisting  of  two  low  meniscoid  cells.  In  Pinm  Larix 
this  body  fills  more  than  half  the  cavity,  and  in  Ficea  vuU 
garis  and  Pinus  sylvestris  it  fills  the  latter  almost  entirely 
(PL  LIX,  fig.  9). 

The  inner  membrane  of  the  pollen-cell  exhibits,  even  in 
the  young  state,  a  great  capacity  for  distension,  so  that 
when  placed  in  water  the  intine  swells  into  a  wide  layer, 
which  stretches  the  extine  and  compresses  the  cell-contents. 
After  the  pollen-grain  is  ripe  this  peculiarity  is  intensified ; 
thus,  for  instance,  when  the  detached  pollen  of  Pinus  syU 
vestris  is  moistened  with  water,  the  extine  is  immediately 
ruptured,  and  frequently  entirely  stripped  off".! 

The  development  of  the  pollen  of  Juniperus,  Taxus,  and 
Thuja  appears  to  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the 
Abietineae,  but  the  smalluess  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  want 
of  transparency  of  the  cell-contents  interferes  very  much 
with  the  examination  in  these  plants.  The  perfect  pollen- 
grain  of  Juniperus,  Thuja,,  and  Taxus  appears  to  be  divided 

*  That  end  which  corresponds  with  the  point  of  contact  of  the  pollen-cell 
with  its  sister-cell.  In  Pinvs  Larix  the  daughter-cell  lies  in  the  more  pointed 
end  of  the  oval  pollen-cell :  in  Finns  sylvestris  and  Abies  pedinata  it  lies  on  the 
longest  edge  of  the  pollen-grain,  in  the  middle  part  of  that  side  which  lies  oppo- 
site to  the  side  wbicn  bears  the  two  hemispherical  appendages  of  the  extme. 

f  The  structure  of  the  pollen  of  the  Abietine»  was  correctly  understood  and 
described  by  Fritzsche  ('Mem.  Acad.  St.  Fetersbourg  jp.  divers  savants/  III 
(1837),  p*  693).  He  states  that  at  the  one  pole  of  toe  somewhat  ellipsoidal 
pollen-grain  of  Pinus  Larix,  the  outer  one  of  tne  two  layers  which  compose  the 
inner  membrane  encloses  a  cavity  filled  with  granular  matter,  underneath  which, 
in  a  depression  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  intine,  a  second  similar  but  more  sphe- 
rical  cavitv  is  found;  to  the  latter  is  attached  a  closed  vesicle,  filled  with 
fovilla,  which  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  pollen-grain.  Fritzsche  in  like 
manner  ascertained  the  structure  of  the  pollen  of  Pinus  sylvestris — a  more  diffi- 


point«d  out  also  that  in  the  Conifer»  it  is  not  the  inner  membrane  of  the  pollen- 
grain,  but  the  above  vesicle — the  terminal  cell  of  the  short  row  of  cells  wnich  is 
attached  to  one  pole  of  the  pollen-grain — which  grows  out  and  forms  the 
pollen-tube. 
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into  only  two  unequal  cells ;  it  is  probable  that  the  lai^er 
of  the  two  is  the  terminal  cell — expanded  so  as  entirely  to 
fill  the  pollen-cell — of  the  short  jow  produced  by  the 
multiphcation  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  pollen-grain.* 

The  cell-multiplication  in  the  interior  of  the  poUen-grain 
of  the  Coniferaj  takes  place  very  rapidly  ;  in  the  spaoe  of  a 
few  days;  I  observed  it,  for  instance,  in  Pintta  Lariw, 
in  the  year  1855,  to  last  from  the  27th  of  March  to  the 
10th  of  April. 

The  pollen  of  the  Coniferae  passes  through  the  wide 
micropyle  directly  on  to  the  nucleus.  Each  pollen-grain 
sends  out  into  the  tissue  of  the  latter — at  first  only  for  a 
short  distance — a  tube  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  short  row  of  cells  attached  to  its  inner 
wall.  In  Taxus  and  Junipenis  this  tube  is  emitted  shortly 
after  the  shedding  of  the  pollen,  in  the  Abietineae  not  until 
after  remaining  dormant  for  many  weeks.  The  formation 
of  pollen-tubes  takes  place  in  Pinm  sylvestris^  Mu^hus^  and 
austriaca  at  the  beginning  of  June,  in  P.  Strobiis  somewhat 
later.  In  a  few  days  they  penetrate  at  the  utmost  not 
farther  than  near  to  the  place  where  the  integument  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  nucleus  (PI.  LIX,  fig.  14);  then,  and 
not  unfrequently  even  sooner,  their  longitudinal  growth 
ends  for  the  first  time  (PL  LIX,  fig.  17).  Up  to  this  point 
the  embryo  sac  remains  a  simple  cell,  whose  large  nucleus 
is  gradually  dissolved  (PI.  LIX,  fig.  14).  Some  days  later 
however  numerous  free  nuclei  appear  in  its  interior 
(PI.  LIX,  fig.  15),  and  immediately  thereupon  it  appears 
filled  by  a  large  number  of  radially-elongated  cells  arranged 
in  a  concentrical  layer  (PL  LIX,  figs.  16,  16*),  which  mul- 
tiply actively  in  all  three  directions  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  winter  rest.  The  primary  wall  of  the  embryo- 
sac  has  in  the  mean  time  become  so  thin  and  delicate  that 
it  almost  disappears  from  observation.  At  the  same  time 
a  considerable  multiphcation  of  all  the  cells  of  the  nucleus 

*  The  pollen  of  Ephedra  behayes  exactly  like  that  of  Larix  (see  Schacht, 
'das  Mikroskop,'  3ndf  ed.,  1855,  p.  148);  the  pollen  of  the  Cycadee  on  the 
other  hand  appears  unicellular  when  ripe.  Possibly  stages  of  derelopment 
aimilar  to  those  of  the  Conifer»  are  gone  through  in  these  plants,  but  are 
entirely  obliterated  at  an  early  period. 
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takes  place  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  With  the 
commencement  of  the  cold  season  the  walls  of  the  endo- 
sperm which  fills  t^e  embryo-sac  become  much  thick- 
ened, and  exhibit  lamination  of  the  gelatinous  substance  of 
the  thickened  portions  (PL  LIX,  fig.  13).  K  delicate 
sections  of  the  endospenn  are  placed  in  water,  the  gela- 
tinous matter  of  the  thickening  layers  of  the  cell-walls 
becomes  rapidly  and  easily  dispersed  in  the  fluid ;  the  pri- 
mordial utricles  of  the  cells  then  lie  free  in  the  cell-cavity 
(PI.  LIX,  fig.  17).  The  thickened  walls  of  the  central 
cells  of  the  endosperm  are  the  most  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  water.  This  pecuhar  nature  of  the  cells  of  the  transitory 
endosperm  of  the  first  year  renders  the  observation  of  their 
waUs  especially  difficult.* 

At  the  beginning  of  March  the  dissolution  of  the 
thickened  cell-walls  of  the  endosperm  commences.  Each 
of  the  primordial  cells  thus  made  free  exhibits  a  large 
central  spherical  nucleus  filled  with  brighter  fluid  (PI.  LX, 
fig.  1).  About  April  this  nucleus  is  dissolved;  cells 
whose  nuclei  have  been  just  absorbed  contain  numerous 
spherical  drops  of  a  highly  refractive  substance,  which 
nearly  fill  the  cell.  Further  developed  cells  contain  two 
(PI.  LX,  fig.  1*),  others  four,  many  only  three  nuclei. 
Around  each  such  nucleus  a  free  daughter-cell  is  formed, 
originally  of  a  spherical  shape,  lying  free  in  the  mother-cell. 
By  absorption  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  the  daughter- 
cells  become  free ;  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  their 
interior  (PL  LX,  fig.  3).  Thus  the  number  of  the  cells 
enclosed  by  the  embryo  sac  increases  very  rapidly  in  geome- 
trical progression.  The  embryo-sac  itself  grows  in  a  re- 
markable manner  to  more  than  twenty  times  its  previous 
volume  by  pushing  aside  the  loosened  cells  of  the  adjoining 
portions  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule ;  its  wall,  hitherto  very 
tender,  becomes  thick  and  glassy,  and  ultimately  granulated 
on  the  outer  surface.     At  the  same  time  a  very  active  mul- 

*  The  earlier  obserrers  considered  the  embryo-sac  filled  with  cellular  tissue 
to  be  a  cavity  in  the  tissue  of  the  nucleus  {Hartigt  *  Naturgeschichte  der  Forst- 
culturpflanzen/  see  the  explanation  to  fig.  17  of  Plate  xxv.  Oottsche,  *Bot. 
2^it./ 1843,  p.  380).  Quite  lately  Pineau  pointed  out  its  true  nature  ('  Ann.  d. 
Sc.  Nat./  iii  ser.  vol.  ii,  p.  85). 
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tiplication  recommences  in  the  cells  of  the  ovule,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  portion  of  it  which  has  been  tra- 
versed by  the  pollen-tul)es  and  which  remains  stationary  ; 
the  ovule  grows  from  one  third  of  a  line  to  two  lines  and 
a  half. 

In  the  middle  of  May  a  simple  layer  of  cells  begins  to 
spread  itself  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  (PL  LX, 
fig.  2).  The  side-walls  of  these  cells  do  not  yet  touch  one 
another  at  all  points  (PI.  LX,  fig.  2*)  ;  if  the  embryo-sac  is 
ruptured  by  gradually  increased  pressure,  the  cells  within 
it  and  those  also  which  are  spread  over  its  wall  are  driven 
out  through  the  fissure  in  the  form  of  spherical  vesicles 
(PI.  LX,  fig.  3).  The  firm  adhesion  inter  se  of  the  above 
cells  does  not  take  place  until  after  several  layers  of  them 
have  been  formed  (PI.  LX,  fig.  4).  The  cell-multiplication 
at  the  same  time  goes  on  continually,  both  in  the  free  cells 
of  the  centre,  and  in  those  forming  the  parench3rmatal 
mass  of  the  periphery.  Thus  at  last  there  is  again  formed 
an  endosperm  entirely  filling  the  inner  cavity  of  the 
embryo-sac,  a  body  far  longer  in  its  circumference  and 
composed  of  a  far  greater  number  of  cells  than  the  one 
which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  rest.  The 
development  of  the  endosperm  of  Juniperus  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  species  of  Pinus  whose  seeds  take  two 
years  to  ripen.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  nucleus  before 
the  shedding  of  the  pollen  there  is  foimd  a  cell  surrounded 
by  concentrical  layers  of  smaller  cells:  this  cell  is  the 
embryo-sac.  It  becomes  filled  with  a  few  cells  (PL  LXIV, 
fig,  5),  shortly  after  those  pollen-grains  which  have  reached 
the  nucleus  have  begim  to  emit  tubes.  In  this  condition 
the  ovule  remains  through  the  first  summer  and  winter. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  next  vegetative  period  the 
ovule  and  embryo- sac  increase  rapidly  and  remarkably  in 
size,  and  the  primordial  utricles  of  the  cells  which  fill  the 
embryo-sac  become  individualised.  By  active  multiplication 
of  these  primordial  cells,  numerous  cells  are  produced 
floating  freely  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the  embryo-sac.  They 
soon  *  clothe  the  inner  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  in  the  form 
of  a  compound  cellular  layer  (PL  LXIV,  fig.  6);  by  division 

*  At  the  begiimmg  of  Majr  in  the  second  jear. 
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of  the  cells  of  the  latter,  coupled  with  the  deposition  of  new 
cellular  layers  on  the  inner  side  of  those  first  formed,  the 
embryo-sac  is  soon  (within  the  space  of  a  week)  filled  for 
the  second  time  with  closed  cellular  tissue. 

The  development  of  the  endosperm  of  Taxus  is  far 
more  simple.  The  rudiments  of  the  embryo-sacs  are  here 
represented  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  by  several 
larger  celk  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  oyule,  surrounded  by  celTular  tissue 
arranged  in  scale-like  layers  (PI.  LXIII,  fig.  2).  Soon  after 
the  shedding  of  the  pollen  the  tissue  surrounding  those 
cells  becomes  loosened  (PI.  LXIII,  fig.  4).  ITie  growing 
embryo-sacs  begin  to  increase  considerably  in  size ;  this 
increase  in  many  instances  continues  to  go  on  in  one  only 
of  the  embryo- sacs ;  the  growth  of  the  others  is  arrested, 
they  become  shrivelled,  and  at  last,  like  the  loosened  cells 
of  the  surrounding  tissue,  they  are  dissolved  and  displaced 
by  the  one  embryo-sac  (PL  LXIII,  figs.  5 — 8).  Often 
however  two  of  these  larger  cells  grow  and  form  embryo- 
sacs.  The  nucleus  of  the  cell  destined  to  form  the  embryo- 
sac  is  soon  absorbed,  and  the  cell  then  usually  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  flask  (PI.  LXIII,  fig.  5). .  Two  new  nuclei  soon 
appear  contemporaneously  in  its  upper  part,  embedded  in 
the  mucilaginous  layer  which  clothes  the  inner  wall.  More 
and  more  nuclei  soon  make  their  appearance  in  the  lower 
part  also  of  the  young  embiyo-sac  in  a  similar  position 
(PI.  LXIII,  figs.  6,  7).  At  first  they  often  have  no  nucleoli, 
but  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  growth  the  latter  are 
never  wanting.  A  cell  is  formed  around  each  of  the  nuclei 
which  are  deposited  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  embryo-sac 
(PL  LXIII,  fig.  8).  The  walls  of  the  young  cells  soon  close 
upon  one  another,  and  thus  the  embryo-sac  is  filled  with 
closed  cellular  tissue,  except  at  its  young  upper  end,  where 
nuclei  are  found  which  for  a  long  time  continue  to  float 
freely  (PL  LXIII,  fig.  9),  until  at  last,  at  this  end  also,  the 
formation  of  parenchyma  proceeds.  In  those  Abietinese 
whose  seeds  ripen  the  first  year,  the  embryo-sac  is  filled,  a 
few  days  after  the  shedding  of  the  pollen,  with  a  closed 
tissue  of  large  cells  (PL  LXII,  fig.  11),  by  whose  con- 
tinual multiplication  in  all  three  directions  the  endosperm 
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increases  in  size.     Thuja  and  Cupressus  behave  in  just  the 
same  manner. 

In  all  the  Coniferae,  after  the  embryo-sac  has  become 
entirely  filled  with  cellular  tissue,  a  considerable  growth 
commences  in  certain  cells  situated  close  under  the  mi- 
cropylar  end  of  the  endosperm,  which  growth  sets  in 
even  long  before  the  cell-multiplication  in  the  neighbouring 
cells  has  ceased  (PL  LX,  figs.  5 — 7).  Thus  the  essential 
part — ^viz.,  the  large  spherical  cell: — of  the  so-called  cor- 
puscula  is  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  the 
Abietinese  each  corpusculum  is  separated  from  the  next  by 
at  least  one,  often  by  several  cellular  layers  (PI.  LX,  figs.  6, 7 ; 
PI.  LXII,  fig.  3).  The  corpuscula  of  Juniperus  (PI.  LXV, 
figs.  1 — 3,  9),  Thuja  and  Cupressus,  immediately  adjoin 
one  another.  In  Taxus  two  corpuscula  are  sometimes  in 
contact ;  most  of  them  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
thick  layers  of  cellular  tissue  (PL  LXIV,  figs.  1,  2). 

The  corpuscula  of  Taxus  are  shortly  ellipsoidal,  those  of 
the  Abietineae  are  ellipsoidal  and  elongated ;  those  of  Jimi- 
perus  and  Cupressus  are  long  and  prismatic,  with  blunt 
edges  and  small  ends.  The  formation  of  corpuscula  is  not 
always  limited  to  the  micropylar  end  of  the  albuminous 
body.  In  Juniperus  especially,  numerous  irregularities 
occur:  sometimes  there  is  only  a  remarkable  increase  in 
size  of  the  deeply  seated  cells  of  the  endosperm,  some- 
times a  corpusculum  is  formed  complete  in  all  its  parts  and 
opening  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
endosperm. 

The  apex  of  each  corpusculum  is  at  first  only  separated 
by  a  single  cell  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  upper  arch  of  the 
embryo-sac.  In  most  of  the  Coniferae  this  cell  divides  twice, 
and  produces  four  cells  lying  in  one  plane  which  are  distin- 
gmshed  from  the  neighbouring  cells  by  their  contents 
being  thickly  mucilaginous  and  having  many  granules ;  this 
is  the  case  in  Pinus  sylvestris  (PL  LX,  fig.  8),  Finus  Strobus, 
austriaca,  maritimus  and  Mughus ;  in  Abies  Larix  and  bal- 
samea;  in  Taanes  baccata  (PL  LXIII,  fig.  11),  and  cana- 
densis  (PL  LXIV,  fig.  1) ;  in  Juniperus  sibirica  (PL  LXV, 
figs.  2,  0)  and  communis;  in  Cupressus  pyramidalis  and 
I%9(fa  orientalis.     In  JPinus  Fraseri  I  found  the  four  apical 
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cells  often  divided  transversely,  so  that  the  rosette  consisted 
of  eight  cells  lying  in  two  planes.  Pinus  canadeTtsts  and 
Ficea  Z.  are  remarkable  exceptions.  Here  the  one  cell 
which  covers  the  top  of  the  corpuscula  does  not  divide  by 
longitudinal  septa  crossing  one  another,  but  by  repeated 
transverse  septa  (PL  LXII,  figs.  1,  2).  It  thus  keeps  pace 
with  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  top  of  the  endo- 
sperm, which  multiplication  in  the  other  Abietine»  and  in 
Juniperus  continues  after  the  formation  of  the  corpuscula, 
whilst  in  the  i^ve  species  the  double  pairs  of  cells  which 
cover  the  upper  arch  of  the  corpuscula  are  sunk  in  de[H^s- 
sions  of  the  upper  side  of  the  endosperm,  over  which  the 
primary  membrane  of  the  embryo-sac  extends.  In  Juni«- 
penis,  Thuja,  and  Cupressus  the  top  cells  of  all  the  corpus- 
cula, with  rare  exceptions,  are  closely  crowded  together  at 
the  base  of  a  wide  depression  of  the  top  of  the  endosperm 
(PL  LXV,  figs.  2,  9).  The  upper  end  of  the  endosperm  of 
Pinus  exhibits  as  many  funnel-shaped  depressions  as  there 
are  corpuscula;  each  of  these  short  passages  leads  to  a 
single  corpusculum.  In  Uke  manner,  in  Juniperus,  Thuja^ 
and  Cupressus,  the  parenchyma  of  the  endosperm  grows 
over  the  covering  cells  of  the  corpuscula.  At  the  top  of 
the  endosperm  there  is  found  a  rather  deep  depression 
whose  base  is  occupied  by  the  closely-crowded  four-celled 
rosettes  of  the  elongated  corpuscula,  which  latter  are  in 
contact  with  one  another. 

The  cells  of  the  endosperm  which  adjoin  the  corpusculum 
on  the  sides  and  below,  divide  repeatedly  by  septa  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  latter.  A  layer  is  thus  formed 
which  surrounds  the  corpusculum^  and  consists  of  small 
cells  filled  with  ^anular  mucilage.  This  layer  is  very 
striking  in  the  Abietinesa. 

In  Pinus  sylvestris  and  austriaca  the  number  of  corpus- 
cula is  from  three  to  five ;  in  Aöies  balsamea  and  pectinata 
usually  three ;  in  Pinus  canadensis  very  regularly  four  (rarely 
five) ;  in  Taancs  baccata  and  Juniperus  from  five  to  eight. 

The  primary  nucleus  of  the  cell  which  becomes  the  cor- 
pusculum lasts  for  some  time ;  in  Pinus  sylvestris  (PL  LX, 
figs.  5,  6)  until  the  corpusculum  has  attained  half  its  full 
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size ;  in  Juniperus  (PI.  LXV,  fig.  2)  until  the  full  size  is 
attained.  In  Pinus  it  usually  lies  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
corpusculum — that  end  which  is  turned  towards  the  micro- 
pyle — ^rarely  at  the  opposite  end ;  it  is  embedded  in  a  muci- 
laginous layer,  which  clothes  the  inner  wall  of  the  organ,  and 
which  in  Pinus  is  thin,  and  rendered  turbid  by  numerous 
granules  (PL  LXV,  figs.  5,  6),  and  in  Juniperus  and  Cu- 
pressus*  firm  and  transparent ;  in  the  centre  of  the  corpus- 
culum there  is  only  a  small  ellipsoidal  cavity  filled  with 
watery  fluid.  At  last  the  nucleus  is  dissolved ;  in  Pinus 
sylvestris  this  is  often  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  fii-ee 
spherical  cell  around  this  nucleusf  (PI.  LX,  fig.  5).  At 
last  it  disappears  from  observation,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  Abietineae,  several  vacuoles  make  their  appearance :  the 
latter  are  so  numerous  and  so  close  together  in  Pinus  sylves- 
tris and  Strobusy  that  they  impart  a  frothy  aspect  to  the 
whole  contents  of  the  corpusculum ;  in  Pinus  Larix  and 
canadensis  they  are  less  numerous  and  of  very  unequal 
size.  During  the  further  development  of  the  corpuscula 
the  number  of  these  vacuoles  diminishes.  Nuclei  and  free 
nucleolate  spherical  cells  now  appear  amongst  them,  the 
latter  at  first  being  only  small  and  few  in  number.  Their 
number  however  soon  increases,  whilst  that  of  the  vacuoles 
diminishes  more  and  more.  In  Pinus  sylvestris  and  Strobus, 
and  in  Abies  Zariw,  the  latter  disappear  entirely  before  the 
arrival  of  the  poUen-tube  at  the  corpusculum,  whilst  in 
Pinus  canadensis,  Picea  Larix,  and  in  Larix,  one  or  two  of 
the  vacuoles  in  the  middle  of  the  corpusculum  usually  last 
tmtil  the  moment  of  impregnation.  In  Pinus  canadensis. 
Picea  Larix,  and  Larix,  the  fi^e  cells  which  float  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  corpuscula,  i.  e.,  the  germinal  vesicles,  appear 
almost  all  undivided  until  impregnation  (PI.  LXII,  fig.  1) ; 
in  a  few  cases  only  in  Pinus  canadensis  and  Larix,  indivi- 
dual germinal  vesicles  are  found  more  or  less  entirely  filled 

*  In  the  later  stages  of  development  of  the  oorpasculum ;  in  the  earlier  con- 
dition strinffs  of  grantdar  mucila^  radiate  from  the  nucleus. 

t  As  is  the  case  round  the  pnmary  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  of  AtpkoMui 
iutetu  and  Funiia  carulea.  See  pp.  10  and  13  of  mj  *  Entstehung  des  Embryo 
<iar  Phanerogamen.' 
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by  two,  very  rarely  three  or  four,  endogenous  daughter-cells. 
In  Pinu8  sylvestris  on  the  other  hand  very  many  of  the 
germinal  vesicles,  and  in  Pinus  Slrobus  almost  all  of  them, 
contain,  even  before  impregnation,  several — sometimes  as 
many  as  six,  usually  four — ^nucleolate  daughter-cells.  The 
membranes  of  the  germinal  vesicles,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  daughter-cells  formed  before  their  impregnation, 
dissolve  in  water.  The  germinal  vesicles  of  Pinus  cana» 
densis  contain  small  amyloid  granules  which  are  not  found 
in  other  species.  The  phenomena  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  formation  of  the  germinal  vesicles,  resemble 
generally  those  which  app^r  in  the  formation  of  the  cells 
of  the  endosperm  of  phsenogams  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  word.  The  free  cell-formation  in  the  impregnated 
embryo-sac  of  the  Iridese*  oflFers  the  most  points  of 
resemblance.  As  in  that  case  the  first  organized  forma- 
tions have  the  form  of  vesicles  of  moderate  size.  They 
either  possess  fluid  contents  only,  or  in  more  rare  instances 
they  have  one  or  two  spherical  bodies  (nucleoli)  of  a 
strongly  refractive  substance,  floating  in  the  fluid  contents. 
These  formations  according  to  current  notions  must  be 
considpred  as  nuclei.  The  larger  of  these  vesicles  exhibit 
in  their  interior  a  small  spherical,  cellular  formation — ^the 
nucleus  around  which  the  cell  originated — situated  some- 
what excentrically,  and  exactly  similar  to  the  above-men- 
tioned freely-floating  bodies.  There  is  only  one  circum- 
stance which  does  not  entirely  accord  with  these  explana- 
tions of  the  observations,  and«  that  is,  that  sometimes 
(although  not  often),  cells  are  found  whose  single  nucleus 
is  decidedly  smaller  than  any  one  of  the  freely-floating 
nuclei  observed  contemporaneously  in  the  same  corpus- 
culum.  .  This  may  however  very  probably  depend  upon 
individual  peculiarities.  It  may  well  be,  that  the  moment 
at  which  a  cell  is  formed  round  a  nucleus,  is  determined 
by  circumstances  quite  unconnected  with  the  fact  whether 
or  not  the  nucleus  has  attained  its  ^eatest  size.  A 
nucleus  might,  long  before  it  was  full-grown,  become  the 
middle  point  of  a  cell  in  process  of  formation.     If  it  be 

*  '  £nt8tehang  des  Embryo,'  p.  27. 
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assumed  that  its  growth  then  ceased,  the  above  pheno- 
menon would  be  sufficiently  explained.* 

The  refractive  power  of  the  substance  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  freely-floating  cells  of  ihe  corpuscula  of  Pintis  sylvestris, 
austriacdy  and  Strobus,  is  so  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  contents  of  the  cells,  that  the  nuclei  do  not  become 
visible  until  by  the  prolonged  action  of  water,  or  of  tincture 
of  iodine,  the  contents  of  the  cell  and  of  the  nucleus 
are  changed,  and  the  albuminous  matter  coagulated.  In 
the  corpuscula  of  Pinus  canadensis  the  refiuctive  power  of 
the  nuclei  upon  transmitted  light  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
contents  of  the  cells.  « 

The  number  of  the  freely-floating  cells  in  the  corpuscula 
of  the  Abietineae  is  so  great  that  they  quite  fill  the  latter. 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  statement  made  by  Mirbel  and 
Spach  that  the  corpuscula  are  filled  "  par  un  tissu  fin  et 
jaunätre."  In  Taxus,  Juniperus,  and  Cupressiis,  the 
number  of  these  cells  is  usually  less,  but  yet  cases  occur 
here  also  in  which  they  entirely  fill  the  corpuscula  (PI. 
LXIII,  fig.  11 ;  PI  LXIV,  fig.  1 ;  PI.  LXV,  fig.  9). 

Of  the  many  delicate-wdled  daughter-cells  of  the 
corpusculum,  those  which  occupy  its  upper  and.  lower 
end  often  appear  to  be  pressed  against  it,  in  like 
manner  as  the  germinal  vesicles  of  the  phaenogams  and 
the  cells  antipodal  to  them  press  against  the  two  ends  of 
the  embryo-sac.  In  the  upper  end  of  the  corpusculum 
they  are  only  found  when  the  arch  of  the  latter  is  particu- 
larly steep,  and  then  several  usually  occur  (PI.  LXI, 
fig.  1) ;  in  the  tower  end  one  only  is  found,  and  that  not 
often ;  when  present  it  is  much  flattened  above. 

The  development  of  the  endosperm  in  the  embiyo-sac  of 
the  Coniferse  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  dependent 
up(»i  the  contact  with  pollen  of  the  same  species,  sdthough 

*  It  18  undeniable  that  moMy  cases  of  free  cell- formation,  especially  those 
occurring  in  the  embryo-sac  of  phienogams,  when  considered  by  tliemselves, 
a^p'ee  better  with  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  cell  and  the  nucleus,  than 
with  the  opposite  one  pmpounded  by  Schleiden.  It  is  not  so  however  with  all ; 
in  some  cases  {AaphodeluM  aUfut^  Staphylea pinnata)  the  diameters  of  the  ceils  in 
process  of  formation  are  always  at  least  half  as  large  again  as  those  of  the  largest 
of  the  freely-floating  nuclei.  The  undoubted  analogy  however  with  the  fully- 
obaerved  cases  of  the  so-called  cell-division,  suggests  the  necessary  expUnation 
eren  of  those  more  obsanr«  phenomena* 
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it  is  undeniably  fkvoured  by  such  contact  I  have  known 
flowers  of  female  specimens  of  Juniperus  sibirica,  which 
had  been  completely  separated  from  male  ones,  to  produce 
normal  fruit,  and  to  develope  endosperm  with  fully  formed 
corpuscula.  Female  flowers  of  young  trees  of  Pinus  cana-- 
densis,  which  were  three  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  nearest  other  trees  of  the  same  species,  produced, 
for  two  years  successively,  only  female  flowers,  but  no  male 
ones.  Microscopical  examination  showed  that  in  both  casea 
no  pollen-grains  were  present  upon  the  nucleus.  In  both, 
the  formation  of  embryos  was  entirely  suppressed. 

After  the  interval  which  occurs  in  the  growth  of  the 
pollen-tubes — and  which  takes  place  even  in  those  Conifers^ 
whose  seeds  ripen  the  flrst  year — ^the  latter  begin  again  to 
penetrate  towards  the  embryo-sac.  This  happens  almost 
at  the  time  when  the  difierentiation  of  the  corpuscula  fromi 
the  surrounding  tissue  commences.  After  the  tubes  are 
completely  formed  they  reach  the  endosperm:  in  Pinus 
sylvestris  and  Juniperus  sibirica  this  happens  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June>  m  Pinus  Strobus  and  Juniperus  communis 
at  the  end  of  June  o£  the  second  year ;  in  Abies  ewcelsa  and 
2hams  canadensis  in  the  middle  of  May,  in  Taosus  baccata 
at  the  end  of  May,  and  in  Pinus  canadensis  at  the  end  o£ 
June,  of  the  first  year.  The  deeper  the  poHen-grains  pene- 
trate into  the  nucleus  the  thicker  they  become,  a  pheno-^ 
menon  which  is  most  manifest  in  Taxus,  and  least  so  in  the 
Abietineae.  The  growth  in  thickness  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  pollen-tube  of  Taxus  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  orgau 
assumes  the  form  of  a  conical  sac  (PL  LXIII,  fig.  11 ; 
PI.  LXIV,  figs.  1, 2).  The  great  transverse  increase  doea 
not  commence  until  the  completion  of  the  longitudinal 
growth. 

About  the  time  when  the  pollen-tube  reaches  the  endo- 
sperm, the  very  thick,  hitherto  leathery  and  tough  primary 
wall  of  the  embryo-sac  which  encloses  the  endosperm,  is 
softened  at  the  top.  The  pollen-tube  breaks  through  thia 
wall,  apparently  after  some  resistance,  (a  constriction  or 
sudden  narrowing  of  the  tube  is  often  visible  at  this  place), 
and  reaches  the  double  pairs  of  cells  which  cover  the  tops 
of  the  corpuscula.  Sometimes  it  makes  its  way  sideways  to 
the   corpusculum,   piercing  through   and    destroying  the 
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tissue  of  the  endosperm.  This  has  been  often  observed  in 
Pinus  canadensis.  In  Taxus  it  often  destroys  the  entire 
uppermost  part  of  the  endosperm ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
four  cells  which  close  up  the  corpusculum  which  is  about 
to  be  impregnated,  are  at  first  only  slightly  pushed  apart 
from  one  another,  by  the  protrusion  by  the  pollen-tube  of 
a  short  prolongation  which  passes  between  their  detached 
edges  and  up  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  corpusculum  (PI. 
LXIV,  figs.  1,2).  These  cells  do  not  disappear  until  a  later 
period,  after  the  formation  of  the  pro-embryo ;  they  often  last 
for  a  very  long  time  (PL  LXIII,  fig.  13).  Juniperus  and 
Thuja  (PI.  LXV,  figs.  2,  3,  9,  10,)  behave  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  the  Abietineae,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  above 
the  corpuscula  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  pollen- 
tube  has  reached  them  (PI.  LX,  fig.  9 ;  PI.  LXI,  fig.  1 ; 
PI.  LXII,  figs.  2,  3).  Its  end  attaches  itself  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  corpusculum;  in  Pinm  canadensis  it  then 
often  expands  considerably  in  breadth  (PI.  LXII,  fig.  3). 
With  this  process  in  most  cases,  its  penetration  terminates ; 
more  rarely  it  breaks  through  the  wall  of  the  corpusculum 
and  grows  into  it  for  a  short  distance.  This  happens 
regularly  in  Pintis  Larix,  and  tolerably  frequently  in  Pinus 
canadensis  (PI.  LXI,  figs.  13,  14;  PI.  LXII,  fig.  2).* 

Free  spherical  cells  are  often  developed  in  the  interior  of 
the  ends  of  those  pollen-tubes  of  the  Coniferae  which 
penetrate  up  to,  or  into  the'cor[)usculum.  In  the  Abietineae 
the  observation  of  them  is  often  rendered  difficult  by  the 
large  number  of  co-existent  starch-granules,  but  even  here 
undoubted  instances  of  the  presence  of  cellular  formations 
in  the  pollen-tubes  may  easily  be  seen.  The  pollen-tube  of 
Pinus  canadensis  when  it  has  penetrated  into  the  corpus- 
culum usually  contains — in  addition  to  granules  of  starch 
and  mucilage — several  (2,  4,  or  even  8)  sharply  defined 
spherical  bdls  of  finely  granidar  protoplasm  floating  freely 
in  the  interior  of  the  tube  (PL  LXIII,  fig.  2).  In  some  of 
these  corpuscula  I  saw,  close  under  the  end  of  the  pollen- 
tube  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  a  free  oval  cell  differing 
from  the  germinal  vesicles  which — still  in  the  same  state  as 
before  the  arrival  of  the  pollen-tube — ^filled  the  rest  of  the 

*  Manj  fuoh  cases  are  figured  by  Fineao,  'Ann.  d.  Sc.'  iii.  s^r.,  vol.  xi, 
pi.  ri,  fig.  4{  and  1^  Sohaoh^  'Entw.  des  Fflanaen-embiToii,'  pi.  xi,  fig.  6—7. 
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cavity  of  the  corpusculum,  by  beinp;  somewhat  larger,  and 
especially  by  its  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
granules  of  protoplasm  of  a  larger  size  (PI.  LXII,  fig.  2). 
The  nucleus  of  these  cells  differs  from  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring germinal  vesicles  by  the  more  considerable  size  of 
the  nucleoli.  In  other  corpuscula  which  were  taken  partly 
from  o\ailes  of  the  same  cone  I  found  a  similar  cell, 
but  without  a  nucleus,  at  the  base  of  the  corpusculum.  In 
other  corpuscula,  again,  from  the  same  inflorescence,  a  cell 
of  the  same  kind  ftimished  with  a  firm  membrane  *  was 
firmly  pressed  into  the  lower  end  of  the  corpusculum.  It 
can  now  be  recognised  beyond  a  doubt  as  the  primary  cell 
of  the  compound  pro-embryo  (PI.  LXII,  fig.  4).  In  an 
impregnated  corpusculum  of  Pinus  canadensis  which 
already  contained  a  multicellular  pro-embryo,  I  once  saw  a 
large  free  cell,  situated  above  the  latter  and  containing  two 
nuclei,  and  very  similar  to  an  impregnated  germinal  vesicle 
on  the  point  of  dividing  (PI.  LXII,  fig.  5).  This  observa- 
tion is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  my  very  numerous  investigations,  and  it  indicates 
that  more  than  one  germinal  vesicle  of  the  same  corpus- 
culum may  be  impregnated. 

The  poUen-tube  of  Pintis  sylvestris,  after  penetrating  the 
rosette  of  the  corpusculum,  usually  passes  only  for  a  short 
distance  into  the  interior  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  end  of 
the  tube  projects  into  the  end  of  the  cavity  in  a  hemi- 
spherical form  ;  a  farther  penetration  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
In  the  earliest  observed  conditions  in  which  a  change  in  the 
contents  of  the  corpusculum  was  perceptible,  an  oval,  capa- 
cious, sharply  defined  cell,  was  visible  near  the  base  of  the 
corpusculum ;  in  the  more  pointed  lower  end  of  this  cell  a 
lenticular  nucleus  was  embedded  in  a  considerable  accumu- 
lation of  granular  protoplasm  (PL  LX,  fig.  9).  The  walls 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  are  clothed  with  a  thin  layer 
of  plasma ;  a  flattened  layer  of  protoplasm  passes  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  upper  cavity  of  the  cell.  In  other 
corpuscula  the  lower  end  of  this  cell  almost  touched  the 
base  of  the  corpusculum.  In  these  cases  the  nucleus,  and 
the  accumulation  of  protoplasm  enclosing  it,  appeared  sur- 

*  In  the  conditions  previously  mentioned  this  membrane  was  wanting. 

27 
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rounded  by  a  firm  cell-wall,  and  separated  from  the  upper, 
very  delicate-walled,  larger  un-nucleated  portion  of  the  cell. 
Corpuscula  from  the  same  tree  examined  one  or  two  days 
later,  exhibited  this  small  lower  daughter-cell  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  corpusculum,  to  whose  walls  the 
lateral  surfaces  also  of  the  upper,  un-nucleated,  larger 
portion  of  the  cell  adhere,  whilst  the  boundary  in  the 
direction  of  the  apex  of  the  corpusculum  becomes  in- 
distinct (PL  LX,  fig.  10).  As  in  Pinus  canadensis  the  end 
of  the  pollen-tube  during  these  processes  exhibits  no 
opening ;  its  contents  are  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the 
species  just  mentioned.  The  unimpregnated  germinal  vesi- 
cles which  fill  the  cavity  of  the  corpusculum  remain  at 
first  unaltered,  which  is  also  in  accordance  with  Pinus 
canadensis.  A  difference,  however,  exists  in  Finns  sylvestris^ 
viz.,  that  very  often  one  or  two  of  the  germinal  vesicles 
which  lie  in  the  micropylar  end  of  the  corpusculum  and 
'touch  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  have  firm  membranes 
composed  of  cellulose,  a  fact  which  has  never  been  observed 
in  Pinus  canadensis.  After  the  cell  which  is  pressed  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  corpusculum  has  become  changed  by 
repeated  divisions  into  the  compound  pro-embryo,  the  tip 
of  the  pollen-tube  of  Pinus  sylvestris  often  appears  to  be 
open,  and  its  contents  to  be  discharged  into  the  cavity  of 
the  corpusculum ;  this  is  plainly  the  result  of  mechanical 
rupture.  The  cells  of  the  endosperm  which  surround  the 
funnel-shaped  depression  leading  to  the  corpusculum 
expand  considerably  in  width  after  impregnation,  and 
compress  the  poUen-tube,  frequently  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  latter.  Its  contents  thus 
undergo  a  strong  pressure,  which  must  ultimately  lead  to 
the  rupture  of  the  free  end. 

In  Pinus  abies,  L.  {Abies  excelsay  D.  C),  I  (^served 
phenomena  similar  to  those  in  Pinus  sylvestris.  In 
some  cases  I  saw  the  daughter-cell  of  the  corpusculum 
— after  the  former  had  grown  to  a  large  size,  and  its 
contents  had  increased  and  become  firmer — ^in  immediate 
contact  with  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube  (PI.  LXI,  fig.  1). 
In  others  I  found  a  similar  but  very  large  cell  half  way 
towards  the  base  of  the  corpusculum  divided  into  four 
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cells,  forming  two  larger  upper  ones  and  two  smaller  termi- 
nal cells  (PI.  LX,  figs.  2,  2\)  The  identity  of  this  cellular 
body  with  the  compound  pro-embryo  which  is  afterwards 
firmly  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  corpusculum  is 
beyond  all  doubt.  In  Pinm  Abies  the  germinal  vesicles, 
which  remain  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube, 
regularly  become  clothed  with  firm  elastic  cell-membranes. 

The  pollen-tube  of  Pinus  Larix  usually  swells  out  in  a 
vesicular  manner  within  the  funnel-shaped  depression  of 
the  endosperm  above  the  corpusculum,  and  then  sends 
forth  a  pointed  prolongation,  which  pierces  through  the 
covering  cells  of  the  latter.  The  membrane  of  the  tube  is 
incomparably  more  tenacious  than  in  the  above-mentioned 
species.  In  the  latter  when  the  endosperm  is  detached 
from  the  nucleus  the  pollen-tube  regularly  tears  off  at  the 
place  where  it  emerges  from  the  tissues  of  the  nucleus, 
whilst  in  Pinus  Larix  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tube  may  often 
be  drawn  out  from  the  corpusculum,  so  as  to  hang  freely 
down  for  a  considerable  distance. 

^rhe  end  of  the  pollen-tube  even  before  it  reaches  the 
corpusculum  exhibits  an  accumulation  of  protoplasm  which 
is  often  sharply  defined  like  a  cell,  and  further  upwards  in 
its  interior  numerous  starch-granules  are  seen  pai'tly  com- 
bined in  groups  of  twos  or  fours.  Immediately  after  reach* 
ing  the  corpusculum  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tube,  when 
drawn  out  from  the  latter,  appears  rather  thin-walled  and 
without  appendages.  In  cones  somewhat  more  developed 
a  cell  is  found  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube  when 
the  latter  is  detached.  The  diameter  of  this  cell  seldom 
equals  that  of  the  end  of  the  poUen-tube,  and  often  re- 
mains considerably  less.  It  resembles  in  all  its  parts  one 
of  the  smaller  germinal  vesicles  which  float  in  the  interior 
of  the  corpusculum.  Like  these  vesicles  it  exhibits  a 
nucleus  of  lighter  substance,  and  is  devoid  of  the  firm  oell- 
membrane.*  No  further  change  is  at  this  time  perceptible 
in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  corpusculum. 

*  At  the  place  where  this  cell  is  attached,  the  pollen-tube  exhibits  no  trace 
of  an  opening,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  cell,  vhich  differs  so 
remarkably  from  the  pollen-tube  by  the  absence  of  a  firm  membrane,  has  grown 
out  of  the  latter. 
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In  corpuscula  which  are  about  two  days  more  advanced  a 
larger  ceU  is  seen  near  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube  which  now 
reaches  down  into  the  corpusculum ;  this  larger  cell  diflFers 
from  the  neighbouring  unaltered  germinal  vesicles  in  its 
circumference — which  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  latter 
— in  its  more  transparent  fluid  contents,  and  in  its  firmer 
membrane.  Its  upper  end  not  unfrequently  protrudes 
above  the  spot  at  which  the  before-mentioned  small  cell  is 
attached  to  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tube.  The  large  free  cell 
never  exhibited  any  connexion  with  the  small  cell.  In  other 
corpuscula  of  the  same  cone  a  larger  cell  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  at  the  base  of  the  corpusculum.  Its  circumference 
is  more  considerable,  and  its  contents  of  the  same  kind,  as 
in  the  above-described  impregnated  germinal  vesicles  of 
Pinti8  sylvestris.  The  more  pointed  lower  end  of  the  oval 
cell  is  filled  by  an  oval  daughter-cell  with  turbid  contents 
and  a  firmer  membrane.  The  larger  upper  part  of  the  cell 
is  devoid  of  a  nucleus;  a  thin  protoplasmic  layer  covers 
the  inner  wall,  and  a  similar  flattened  layer  traverses  the 
inner  cavity  longitudinally  (PL  LXI,  fig.  13).  A  short 
time  afterwards  the  lower  cell,  which  is  rich  in  granular 
protoplasm,  appears  pressed  into  the  base  of  the  corpuscu- 
lum  (PL  LXI,  fig.  14).  It  is  now  drawn  out  breadthwise ; 
its  upper  wall,  which  is  turned  towards  the  inner  cavity  of 
the  corpusculum,  is  only  slightly  arched.  Observation 
shows  that  it  is  the  rudimeniary  cell  of  the  compound  pro- 
embryo.  The  upper  unnucleated  portion  of  the  large  cell 
becomes  attached  laterally  to  the  arch  of  the  corpusculum» 
but  is  soon  dissolved. 

The  free  germinal  vesicles  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cor- 
pusculum continue  in  the  mean  time  without  any  observable 
alteration  (PL  LXI,  fig.  14).  On  the  other  hand,  the  cell 
attached  to  the  tip  of  the  pollen-tube  becomes  clothed  with 
a  firmer  membrane  of  cellulose  at  the  time  when  the  large 
transparent  cell  appears  near  the  tip  of  the  poUen-tube; 
sometimes  also  it  increases  in  size  so  that  its  transverse 
diameter  becomes  three  times  that  of  the  pollen-tube 
(PL  LXI,  figs.  12—14).  The  inner  wall  of  the  pollen- 
tube  exhibits,  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  cell  is  attached 
to  it,  a  narrow  pit  traversing  the  thickening  layers  which 
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in  the  mean  time  have  been  deposited  upon  its  wall  (PI.  LXT, 
fig.  12).  This  pit  always  appeared  to  be  closed  on  the  out- 
side  by  the  primary  membrane  of  the  pollen-tube ;  no  open 
communication  between  the  pollen-tube  and  the  cell  could 
be  ascertained.  The  nucleus  of  this  cell  has  by  this  time 
disappeared ;  its  contents,  which  are  tolerably  transparent, 
are  only  rendered  turbid  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  few  fine 
granules.  Sometimes  it  contains  some  larger  bodies,  equal 
in  size  to  the  starch  granules  in  the  pollen-tube,  and  com- 
posed of  a  substance  rendered  brown  by  iodine.  The 
relations  of  position  between  the  cell  and  the  pollen -tube 
are  of  two  kinds:  either  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  is 
attached  to  the  terminal  point  of  the  extended  conical  tip 
of  the  pollen-tube,  and  thus  hangs  down  freely  into  the 
cavity  of  the  corpusculum  (PI.  LXI,  figs.  13,  14),  or  else 
the  end  of  the  pollen-tube  is  lifted  up  round  the  cell — so 
as  to  form  an  annular  cushion — and  grows  round  the  larger 
part  of  the  cell  so  as  only  to  leave  the  hemispherical  lower 
end  protruding  out  of  the  introverted  end  of  the  pollen- 
tube  (PI.  LXI,  fig.  11).  This  process  has  been  observed 
in  its  different  stages.  If  a  moderate  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  upper  end  of  a  pollen-tube  having  the  attached  cell 
enclosed  in  the  introversion  of  its  apex  (PI.  LXI,  fig.  11), 
the  introverted  membrane  often  becomes  exserted,  and  the 
exserted  portion  then  appears  to  be  conical,  and  bears  the 
cell  in  question  at  its  outermost  tip  (PL  LXI,  fig.  II),  just 
as  in  the  first  case  above  described.  The  two  forms  of  the 
end  of  the  pollen-tube  are  equally  common  in  longitudinal 
sections  of  corpuscula.  In  isolated  instances  two  such  cells 
are  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  pollen-tube. 

From  these  observations  on  the  Abietineae  I  think  the 
following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  development 
of  the  embryo.  After  the  arrival  of  the  end  of  the  pollen- 
tube  at  or  into  the  upper  end  of  the  corpusculum,  one  of 
the  germinal  vesicles  lying  near  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube 
is  impregnated.  It  increases  in  size,  and  glides  through  the 
mass — consisting  of  protoplasm  and  unimpregnated  germi- 
nal vesicles — which  fills  the  corpusculunf,  down  to  the  base 
of  the  latter,  into  which  it  presses  itself.  At  this  time  (in 
Pinus  canadensis)  or,  (in  P.  sylvestris  and  Larix)  even 
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during  its  downward  progress,  a  daughter-cell  is  formed  in 
its  lower  end,  by  the  repeated  bipartition  of  which,  the 
compound  pro-embryo  originates.  It  always  happens  in 
Pinus  Larix,  and  frequently  in  P,  sylvestris,  that  one  or 
more  of  the  germinal  vesicles  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
pollen-tube,  but  which  remain  unimpregnated,  acquire  firm 
membranes  of  cellulose,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  tube, 
but  this  phenomenon  is  not  essentially  connected  with  im- 
pregnation.* 

The  swelling  which  the  pollen-tube  of  Towns  baccata 
forms  above  the  top  of  the  endosperm  often  attains  di- 
mensions equalling  that  of  the  latter.  Where  much  pollen 
has  fallen,  several  pollen-tubes  almost  always  penetrate  into 
the  ovules.  These  tubes  swell  and  press  against  one  another, 
so  that  they  not  only  fill  the  entire  cavity  above  the  en- 
dosperm, but  pass  beyond  it,  sending  forth  prolongations 
of  different  forms.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  swollen  ends 
of  numerous  pollen-tubes  grow  round  the  endosperm  on 
all  sides,  and  meet  underneath  it,  thus  smothering  it  by 
cutting  off  the  access  of  nutriment.  Even  before  the  cor- 
puscules  are  fully  developed  one,  or  more  rarely  two,  large 
spherical  cells  are  formed  in  each  pollen-tube.  These  cells 
have  no  firm  membranes,  and  are  filled  with  a  thickly- 
fluid  finely- granidar  protoplasm  which  encloses  a  central 
nucleus.  These  cells  at  first  float  quite  freely  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  pollen-tube.     They  are  often  surrounded  by  a 

•  Schacht  ('  ßeiträjjc  zur  Anatomie,'  Ac,  Berlin,  1854,  p.  287,  'Das  Mikro- 
akop,'  2ud  edit.,  Berlin,  1855,  p.  151,  'Flora,'  1855)  arrived  at  a  conclusion  to 
some  extent  in  accordance  with  the  above,  inasmuch  as  it  assumed  the  descent 
of  the  rudiment  of  the  pro-embryo  from  the  upper  end  of  the  corpuseulum  to 
the  lower.  In  the  'Flora'  for  1855  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  Schadit's 
conclusions  are  incorrect.  The  objects  which  he  took  for  the  rudiments  of  the 
pro- embryo  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  what  he  supposed. 

Geleznoff's  statements  as  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo  of  Larix  are  more 
opposed  to  mine.  He  considers  that  the  cell  attached  to  the  pollen-tube  grows 
by  degrees  out  of  the  apex  of  the  latter,  and  ho  assumes  that  the  two  communi- 
cate by  an  open  pore,  and  that  the  first  cell  of  the  pro-embryo  originates  in  the 
lower  end  of  this  cell.  In  all  these  points  my  observations  gave  a  negative 
result.  I  believe  that  I  may  place  great  reliance  upon  them,  not  only  on  account 
of  my  investigations  having  been  carried  on  for  three  years,  but  because  mj 
numerous  observations  were  repeated  and  verified  during  a  sojourn  in  the  AJpe, 
where,  from  the  opportunities  which  existed  for  collecting  cones  at  places  of 
different  altitudes,  the  various  stages  could  be  followed  out  much  more  easilj 
and  witb  greater  certainty  than  oould  be  done  in  a  fiiat  country. 
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thin  layer  of  granular  mucilage,  from  which  fine  strings 
radiate  to  the  walls  of  the  tube.  In  more  advanced  ovules 
these  cells  appear  to  be  situated  nearer  to  the  lower  wall 
of  the  pollen-tube,  and  to  be  fastened  to  the  latter  by  an 
accumulation  of  viscid  protoplasm ;  their  earlier  spherical 
form  has  passed  into  a  flatly-ellipsoidal  one.  Instead  of 
the  central  nucleus,  which  has  now  disappeared,  two  newly- 
formed  nuclei  make  their  appearance,  one  in  each  focus  of 
theceU(Pl.  LXIII,  fig.  11). 

The  unimpregnated  corpuscula  usually  contain  only  a 
few  (from  six  to  ten)  free  germinal  vesicles,  amongst  which 
one  in  particular,  which  floats  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
corpusculum  is  distinguished  by  its  size,  by  the  sharpness 
of  its  outline,  and  by  the  richness  of  its  granular  contents 
(PI.  LXIII,  fig.  11).* 

The  prolongation  of  the  pollen-tube  which  penetrates 
between  the  cells  of  the  rosette  of  the  corpusculum  is  fre- 
quently, but  not  always,  filled  by  four  cells  placed  cross- 
wise, manifestly  produced  by  the  twice-repeated  division  by 
means  of  longitudinal  septa  of  the  (originally)  free  spheri- 
cal cell  which  is  now  adherent  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
tube  (PI.  XLIV,  fig.  2).  One  of  the  germinal  vesicles  in 
the  interior  of  the  corpusculum,  apparently  the  central  one, 
now  appears  swollen,  as  well  as  more  rich  in  granular 
contents,  and  in  manv  instances  situated  nearer  to  the  base 
of  the  corpusculum  (PL  LXIV,  fig.  2).  The  membrane  of 
the  pollen-tube  when  uninjured  appears  completely  closed. 
The  openings  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  it  after  its 
separation  from  the  corpusculum  are  almost  certainly  acci- 
dental ruptures.  The  contents  of  the  four  cells  which  fill 
the  pollen-tube,  or  of  the  one  cell  which  is  sometimes 
found  there,  consist  of  very  small  motionless  bodies,  partly 
spherical  and  partly  spindle-shaped,  which  fill  the  cell  in 
great  numbers.  The  next  condition  of  the  impregnated 
corpuscula  exhibits  the  impregnated  germinal  vesicle  at  the 
base  of  the  latter,  firmly  pressed  into  the  lower  end  of  the 

•  In  the  *  Vergl.  Unters.,'  p.  129, 1  took  this  formation  to  be  the  primary 
nucleus  of  the  corpusculum.  This  I  think  was  an  error,  because  in  the  Abie- 
tineae  and  Juniperme«  the  nucleus  of  the  corpusculum  does  not  last  until  im- 
pregnation. 
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corpusculum  (PI.  LXIV,  fig.  1).  The  uninipregnated 
germinal  vesicles  remain  still  unchanged  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  corpusculum.*  Sometimes  one  or  two  of  the 
impregnated  germinal  vesicles  which  are  in  contact  with 
the  pollen-tube  become  clothed  with  firm  cellulose  mem- 
branes, and  adhere  to  the  apex  of  the  tube. 

The  side-walls  of  the  upper  end  of  the  corpuscula  of 
Thuja  orientaliSy  Juniperus  communis^  and  J.  aabina  are 
considerably  thickened,  and  furnished  with  dehcate  an- 
nular ridges,  which  are  often  very  clearly  visible  in  the 
form  of  transverse  stripes.  At  the  beginning  of  July  the 
contents  of  the  corpuscula  consist,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
of  very  finely  granular  almost  glass-like  transparent  pro- 
toplasm in  the  middle  of  which  a  large  vacuole  occurs. 
Above  this  vacuole  the  primary  spherical  nucleus  of  the 
corpusculum  lies  embedded  in  the  protoplasm.  This  nu- 
cleus afterwards  disappears,  and  in  its  place  some  new  free 
nuclei  make  their  appearance,  around  which,  in  a  short 
time,  spherical  cells  are  formed,  which  are  the  germinal 
vesicles.  Whilst  the  latter  continue  to  grow,  the  central 
vacuole  becomes  perpetually  smaller  and  smaller :  at  last 
it  disappears  altogether,  and  the  corpusculum  is  filled  with 
a  uniform  mass  of  protoplasm  having  the  germinal  vesi- 
cles floating  in  it.  Amongst  the  latter,  one  or  more  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  corpusculum  are  distinguished  by 
their  great  size  (PI.  LXV,  fig.  9  on  the  riff  hi). 

The  pollen-tube  breaks  through  the  softened  membrane 
of  the  embryo-sac — which  membrane  extends  over  the 
depression  at  the  top  of  the  endosperm — and  becomes 
swollen  so  as  to  entirely  fill  the  depression.  In  the  regular 
course  of  things  a  large  spherical  cell  now  appears  in  the 
interior  of  the  pollen-tube,  filled  with  granular  mucilage 
which  surrounds  a  central  transparent  nucleus  (PL  LXV, 
fig.  9).  In  certain  conditions  which  must  doubtless  be 
looked  upon  as  more  advanced,  this  cell  has  the  form 
of  an  ellipsoid,  and  is  furnished  with  two  nuclei,  one  in 
each  focus;  other  conditions  again  exhibit  the  cavity  of 
the  cell  traversed  by  a  septum  passing  between  the  two 

*  A  deoisiye  proof  that  the  pollen-tube  does  not,  as  Schacht  supposes,  en- 
tirelj  fill  the  corpusculum  ('Flora,*  1855). 
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nuclei.  Ultimately,  and  shortly  before  the  pollen-tubes 
penetrate  into  the  rosettes  of  the  corpuscula,  two  spherical 
cells  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  (PI.  LXV,  fig.  9  on  the 
left)  are  often  found  in  the  tube,  which  in  all  probability 
are  produced  by  the  division  of  the  original  single  cell. 
The  increasing  pollen-tube  now  presses  together  the  ro- 
settes of  the  corpuscula,  and  sends  a  short,  very  delicate- 
walled  prolongation  through  the  line  of  contact  of  the  four 
cells  which  are  in  process  of  dissolution,  into  each  corpus- 
cuhim  which  is  to  be  impregnated  (PI.  LXV,  figs.  3,  10). 
In  some  cases  the  free  cells  contained  in  the  pollen-tube 
now  appear  to  be  much  flattened,  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  tube,  and  divided  into  a  larger  number,  normally  six- 
teen, of  small  cells  lying  in  one  plane  (PI.  LXV,  fig.  4) ; 
in  other  cases  the  pollen-tube  contains  four  middle-sized, 
or  eight  smaller,  roundish  cells,  without  any  firm  mem- 
brane (PI.  LXIV,  fig.  8),  and  which  probably  have  arisen 
from  repeated  division  of  one  of  the  large  originally  spheri- 
cal cells.  The  protruded  portion  of  the  pollen-tube  breaks 
through  the  compact  membrane  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
corpusculum,  forming  a  fissure  which  is  very  visible  in  the 
apical  aspect  of  the  latter.  Even  after  impregnation,  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  if  carefully  extracted  appear  quite 
closed  (PI.  LXV,  fig.  10).  In  an  object  so  delicate  as  the 
membranes  of  these  tubes,  a  small  opening  might  easily  be 
overlooked.  The  following  observation,  however,  is  de- 
cisive as  to  the  non-existence  of  any  such  opening:  the 
contents  of  the  corpuscula,  especially  of  those  of  JunU 
perus  sabina  and  communis^  when  just  impregnated,  swell 
up  after  imbibing  water,  and  rupture  the  waU  of  the  cor- 
pusculum. If  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  endosperm  of  a 
germinal  vesicle  which  has  just  been  impregnated,  is 
placed  uiider  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the 
contents  of  the  corpusculum  swell,  the  delicate- walled  pro- 
longation of  the  pollen-tube  which  reaches  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  corpusculum  is  intersected  and  ultimately 
ruptured,  whereupon  an  active  current  begins  to  flow  out 
of  the  corpusculum  into  the  pollen-tube.  Frequently,  but  not 
always,  one  of  the  round  cells  in  the  pollen-tube  forces  its  way 
into  the  prolongation  which  is  sent  out  by  the  membrane 
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of  the  latter  into  the  corpusculum  which  is  to  be  impreg- 
nated. These  cells,  which  now  become  very  easily  dis- 
integrated, contain  numerous  spindle-shaped  motionless 
bodies,  consisting  of  a  substance  coloured  brown  by  iodine. 
These  bodies  are  short  in  Thuja  and  elongated  in  Juniperus 
(PL  LXIV,  fig.  3*).» 

The  first  change  which  is  visible  in  the  corpusculum  after 
the  entiy  of  the  pollen-tube,  is  an  increase  in  the  granular 
matter  contained  in  the  larger  germinal  vesicle.  This  cell 
gradually  moves  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  corpusculum, 
against  which  it  ultimately  presses  itself  (PL  LXV,  fig.  10). 
The  larger  germinal  vesicles  which  lie  in  its  way  are  dis- 
placed and  dissolved ;  the  smaller  ones  remain  unaffected. 
Since  any  successful  longitudinal  section  through  the 
endosperm  of  an  impregnated  germinal  vesicle  lays  bare 
many  different  stages  of  development  of  neighbouring 
coipuscula,  there  cannot,  in  the  great  number  of  cases 
which  are  brought  into  comparison,  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Even  in  Juniperus,  especially  in 
Juniperus  communis^  the  smaller  impregnated  germinal 
vesicles  which  are  immediately  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
pollen-tube,  very  often  possess  firm  membranes  composed 
of  cellulose. 

In  all  the  Conifersß  the  impregnated  germinal  vesicle, 
which  is  pressed  into  the  bottom  part  of  the  coipus- 
culum,  divides  by  a  transverse  septum,  so '  far  that  is  as 
this  division  has  not  already  taken  place  during  its  descent. 
The  two  daughter-cells — of  which  the  upper  is  the  larger 
one  and  the  lower  more  rich  in  protoplasm — divide  by  lon- 
gitudinal septa :  in  some  cases  this  division  occurs  only  in 
the  lower  one  (PL  LX,  fig.  1 1 ;  PL  LXI,  figs.  3—7).  Shortly 
afterwards  the  septum  which  divides  the  upper,  more  empty 
cell  or  cells,  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity  of  the  corpusculum, 
is  dissolved.  The  two  longitudinal  portions  of  the  lower 
daughter-cell  of  the  germinal  vesicle  form  the  first  rudiment 
of  the  pro-embryo  of  the  Coniferae.    Its  formation  is  always 

*  It  Biiefat  eafiilj  be  imagined  that  the  cellules  produced  in  the  interior  of 
the  end«  of  the  pollen-tube  of  ConiferaB  mi^ht  produce  spermatozoa.  Mj  obser- 
Tfttions  however  have  hitherto  only  yielded  negative  replies  to  the  question»  as 
will  be  aoBE  by  the  afioount  given  abiove. 
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the  same,  even  in  species  which  differ  widely  as  to  the 
period  of  development. 

In  the  Abietineae  both  the  cells — whose  form  is  that  of 
the  longitudinal  moieties  of  a  blunt  cone,  with  a  convex 
basal  surface — either  divide  again  immediately  by  longi- 
tudinal septa  at  right-angles  to  the  one  last  formed  (PL  LX, 
figs.  11,  12 ;  PL  LXI,  fig.  3),  or  else  a  division  first  occurs 
in  each  of  them  by  transverse  septa  perpendicular  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  corpusculum,  by  which  the  cells  are 
divided  into  two  venr  unequal  portions,  the  upper  one  being 
much  the  largest.  In  the  lower,  smaller  ones  of  the  newly- 
formed  cells,  which  contain  much  more  concentrated  mu- 
cilage than  the  upper  ones,  the  division  by  lon^tudinal  septa 
then  ensues,  which  latter  septa  are  perpendicular  to  the 
septum  dividing  the  two  cells  (PL  LXI,  fig.  6).  The  latter 
phenomenon  is  the  most  common. 

The  pro-embryo  now  consists  of  two  pairs  of  two-celled, 
parallel  rows  of  cells,  having  their  edges  of  contact  rect- 
angular.  The  number  of  its  cells  is  increased  by  repeated 
division  of  each  of  the  (lower)  terminal  cells  by  means  of 
septa  at  right-angles*  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  organ. 
It  is  a  rule  without  exception  that  the  lower  of  the  newly- 
formed  cells  are  the  smallest,  but  the  richest  in  formative 
matter.  The  pro-embiyo  up  to  this  time  occupies  only  a 
proportionably  small  space,  filling  the  lower  part  (a  tenth 
to  a  fifth  part)  of  the  corpusculum.  As  the  development 
of  the  pro-embryo  has  stretxjhed  the  lower  part  of  the  cor- 
pusculum downwards  whilst  its  upper  part  remained  sta- 
tionary, the  portion  of  the  corpusculum  which  is  filled  by 
the  pro-embryo  bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
upper  part,  than  the  portion  occupied  by  the  germinal 
vesicle  when  first  impregnated.  The  pro-embryo  exhibits 
no  upward  growth.  The  lateral  walls  of  its  uppermost 
oldest  cells  are  as  intimately  amalgamated  with  the  inner 
wall  of  the  corpusculum  as  the  thickening  layers  of  the 
same  wall  are  with  one  another. 

*  Speaking  more  accurately  we  might  say,  transverse  septa  radial  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  corpusculum.  They  are  often  strongly  inclinea  downwards  from  tlie 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  pro-embryo,  and  are  thus  convex  upwards  (pi.  Ix,  fiff.  13 ; 
pi.  Ixi,  fig.  16) ;  the  position  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  organ  is  first 
assumed  oy  them  after  the  subsequent  longitudinal  and  transverse  expansion  of 
the  latter. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  corpusculum  the  numerous 
spherical  sister-cells  of  the  germinal  vesicle  are  still  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  (PI.  LX,  fig.  13  ;  PL  LXII,  fig.  5).  From 
the  fact  of  their  presence*  it  is  impossible  that  the  opinions 
of  Schleiden,  Schacht,  and  Geleznow,  as  to  the  process  of 
embryo-formation  in  the  Coniferae  can  be  correct.  Accord- 
ing to  the  two  former  the  pollen- tube  penetrates  into  one 
of  the  corpuscula,  fills  it  up  by  degrees  entirely,  and  pro- 
duces the  pro-embryo  in  its  lower  end,  which  is  pressed 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  corpusculum.  If  this  were 
80,  the  pollen-tube  must  pierce  through  the  mass  of  spheri- 
cal cells  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  corpusculum  before 
impregnation.  Nothing  however  is  easier  than  to  see  that 
those  cells  are  still  present  when  the  pro-embryo  appears. 
They  are  only  dissolved  very  gradually,  and  become  changed, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  corpusculum,  into  a  yellowish  grumous  mass. 

The  increase  in  length  of  the  pro-embryo  ultimately  rup- 
tures the  base  of  the  corpusculum.  A  considerable  longi- 
tudinal expansion  immediately  takes  place  in  the  two  pairs  of 
cells  of  which  it  consists ;  this  expansion  usually  occurs  in  the 
second  cell  reckoned  from  above  (PI.  LXI,  fig.  7 ;  PI.  LXII, 
fig.  8),  but  sometimes  the  first  expands  also.  The  lower 
end  of  the  pro-embryo  is  thus  driven  deeply  into  the  tissue 
of  the  endosperm  underneath  the  corpuscula.  The  axile 
cells  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  endosperm  become  in  the 
mean  time  loosened  and  softened,  by  which  the  course  of 
the  continually-descending  end  of  the  pro-embryo  is  pointed 
out  beforehand.  The  courses  of  the  continually-elongating 
pro-embryos  through  the  pultaceous  mass  of  the  softened 
cellular  tissue,  form  delicately-winding  spirals. 

Soon  afterwards  the  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  comprising 
the  pro-embryo  become  detached  from  one  another.  The 
separation  commences  at  the  lower  end  and  progresses 
from  thence  upwards  (PL  LXI,  figs.  9,  10).  During  this 
breaking  up  of  the  pro-embryo  into  four  (very  rarely  more 
than  four)  simple  rows  of  cells,  the  foiu:  shorter  cells  which 
formed  its  upper  end  which  was  enclosed  by  the  corpus- 
culum, become  dissolved  (PL  LXI,  figs.  8 — 10). 

•  ObMired  bj  GottMhe  ('JBot.  Zeit./  18H  &09),  and  bj  Pineau,  «Arm.  d. 
So.  Nat.,'8rd  aer.,  ?ol.  iL 
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Shortly  after  the  rows  of  ceUs  of  the  pro-embryo  have 
separated  from  one  another,  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
itself  commences  in  the  terminal  cell  of  each  row,  either 
immediately,  or  after  the  occurrence  of  divisions  by  hori- 
zontal septa.  This  formation  takes  place  by  the  repeated 
division  of  the  apical  cell  for  the  time  being  by  means  of 
septa  inclined  in  the  first  place  alternately  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  and  soon  afterwards  in  three  different  directions. 
The  cells  of  the  second  degree  divide  into  inner  and  outer 
cells  by  radial,  and  those  of  the  th\fd  degree  by  longitudi- 
nal  septa  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  so  on,  following  the  mode 
of  cell-multiplication  in  the  terminal  bud  of  Equisetum  and 
other  plants  (PL  LXI,  fig.  11;  PI.  LXII,  figs.  9,  10).  In  the 
half-ripe  seed  the  number  of  rudimentary  embryos  is  at 
least  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  corpuscula  impreg- 
nated. Of  these  however,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
one  only  is  developed  rapidly  and  vigorously ;  the  rest  are 
much  less  fully  developed,  shrivel  up  by  degrees,  and  ulti- 
mately die.  During  the  formation  of  the  embryo  the 
younger  lower  cells  of  the  pro-embryo — which  latter  has  be- 
come the  suspensor — also  expand  considerably  in  length,  and 
at  last  the  same  expansion  occurs  in  its  massive  portion  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  embryo  (PI.  LXI,  fig.  10 ;  PI.  LXII, 
fig.  10).  The  latter  also  then  become  disconnected  from 
the  laterally-adjoining  cells  (PI.  LXII,  fig.  10),  and  often, 
especially  near  the  lower  end,  bear  a  deceptive  resemblance 
to  a  pro-embryo  not  yet  broken  up  into  its  longitudinal  rows 
of  cells.* 

After  the  penetration  of  the  pro-embryo  into  the  middle 
region  of  the  endorsperm,  the  walls  of  the  corpusculum  can 
easily  be  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  They 
exhibit  now  prominent  reticulate  ridges  on  the  outer  side, 
corresponding  in  direction  with  the  edges  of  contact  of  the 
neighbouring  cells,  and  they  have  also  somewhat  large  flat 
pits.  These  phenomena  are  especially  manifest  in  Finus 
canadensis  (PI.  LXII,  fig.  8).  In  this  species  the  upper 
portion  of  the  four  uppermost  ceUs  of  the  pro-embryo  are 
normally  much  thickened,  and  then  exhibit  manifest 
lamination    (PL  LXII,  fig.  7);  sometimes  strange-shaped 

*  It  is  doubtless  from  this  phenomenon  that  some  obsenrers,  especially 
Geleznow,  deny  the  breaking  ap  of  the  pro-embrjo  into  distinct  snspensors. 
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accumnlatioiis  of  gelatinous  matter  are  foand  on  the  outer 
walls  of  these  cells  (PL  LXII,  fig.  8). 

I  have  never  seen  the  pollen-tube  ramify  in  the  Abietineas. 
Each  poUen-grain  sends  forth  only  one  tube;  if  several 
corpuscula  of  the  same  ovule  are  to  be  impregnated,  it  is 
indispensable  that  several  pollen-tubes  should  reach  the 
nucleus.  There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  an  incapacity 
for  impregnation  in  any  of  the  diflFerent  corpuscula  of  the 
same  endosperm.  The  impregnation  of  aU  the  corpuscula 
of  one  endosperm,  when  not  exceeding  three  in  number, 
happens  not  imfrequently  in  Pinus  sylvestris  and  canadensis, 
each  being  acted  upon  by  a  special  pollen-tube.  In  Taxus 
the  impregnation  of  several  corpuscula  by  the  very  widely 
expanded  end  of  a  single  poUen-tube,  Is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence ;  and  in  Juniperus  and  Thuja  it  is  the  rule. 

The  impregnated  germinal  vesicle  of  Taxm  baceata 
and  canadensis  divides  frequently  by  longitudinal  septa 
before  any  increase  takes  place  in  the  number  of 
its  cells  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  pro-embryo 
not  unfrequently  consists  of  only  four  longitudinal  rows 
of  cells,  but  usually  of  six  (PI.  LXIII,  fig.  12).  In 
the  longitudinal  development  of  the  pro-embryo  its  rows 
of  cells  behave  very  diflferently.  In  some,  multiplica- 
tion and  growth  cease  at  a  very  early  period ;  it  usually 
happens  that  the  upper  end  of  the  pro-embryo  exhibiU 
some  three-sided  cells  which  renew  themselves  rapidly 
downwards,  and  belong  to  no  one  of  the  longitudinal 
rows  underneath,  of  which  the  pro-embryo  is  composed. 
Very  commonly  two  or  one  of  the  longitudinal  rows  of  cells 
inunediately  adjoining  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  pro- 
embryo  are  more  vigorously  developed  and  multiply  their 
cells  in  a  longitudinal  direction  more  rapidly,  than  the 
cells  nearer  to  the  periphery  (PI.  LXIII,  fig.  18).  The 
pro-embryo  does  not  break  up  into  single  rows  of  cells 
until  a  later  period,  and  then  usually  only  partially.  Nor- 
mally one  only  of  them  goes  beyond  the  first  commence- 
ment of  embryo-formation.* 

^  *  Hartig  zur  Entwickelonesgescli.  d.  Pflanzen,'  Leipzig,  1844,  fig.  25,  and 
8cfeM)ht  {L  0.  ^  iz,  Bg8. 11, 13)  represent  the  first  stace  of  development  of 
the  pro-embryo  as  an  oval  mass  of  parenchjmatal  cellular  tissue.  I  cannot 
oopfa»  this  I  tlM  pro-«ailnTO  appeared  to  me.  e?en  in  its  earliett  yonth,  to  be 
alw^f«  «leiriy  oompoMd  (rf  longititdiBal  xows  of  eeila, 
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The  impregnated  germinal  vesicle — ^which  is  pressed  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  corpusciilum—  of  Juniperus  communis 
and  sabina^  as  well  as  that  of  Thuja  orientalis^  divides  by 
a  transverse  septum  into  two  daughter-cells  (PI.  LXV,  fig. 
10),  of  which  the  lower  one  fipequently  encloses  the  larger 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell.  The  upper 
wall  of  the  upper  cell  is  usually  soon  dissolved  (PL  LXI, 
fig.  4) ;  when  it  lasts  longer  (as  is  often  the  case)  the 
same  vigorous  downward  expansion  which  takes  place 
after  some  time  in  all  the  cells  of  the  pro-embryo,  takes 
place  also  in  the  uppermost  of  the  two  cetts  of  the  rudi- 
mentary pro-embryo  (PI.  LXV,  fig.  8).*  The  farther 
development  of  the  daughter-cell  of  the  impregnated 
germinal  vesicle  resembles,  in  its  essential  features,  that 
of  the  Abietineae.  It  divides  by  longitudinal  septa,  and 
the  elongated  daughter-cells  divide  by  transverse  septa, 
which  latter  division  is  repeated  in  the  terminal  cells,  llie 
number  of  longitudinal  divisions  of  the  second  cell  of  the 
pro-embryo  is  however  far  less  definite  than  in  the  Abietineae. 
The  most  usual  number  of  the  rows  of  cells  of  the  pro- 
embryo  is  four,  but  jM-o-embrycs  are  also  often  found  wnich 
consist  of  only  two  or— on  account  of  the  longitudinal  di- 
vision of  one  of  the  latter— of  three  longituijtinid  rows  of 
cells  (PL  LXV,  fig.  4). 

These  rows  of  cells  very  soon  become  disccmnected  after 
the  pro-embryo  has  broken  through  the  base  of  the  corpus- 
culum.  Their  longitudinal  expansion  is  «till  more  re- 
markable than  in  the  Abietineae  (PI.  LXV,  fig.  5).  If 
after  the  last  transverse  division  (PL  LXV,  fig.  6)  of  the 
terminal  cdl  of  one  ^  the  detached  rows  of  oells,  the  for- 
mation of  the  embryo  «otnmenoes  by  the  production  of 
difierently  inclined  septa  in  the  lower  one  oX.  the  newly- 
formed  cells,  then  the  lower  end  of  the  last  odi  of  the  pio- 
embryo^  upon    whidi  the  embryo  is  seated,  grows  very 

*  These  enlarged  upper  portions  of  tho  im^nregnaied  germinal  reside  exUbit 
a  very  large  nucteus  with  proportionablj  large  nucleoli.  The  occurrence  of  the 
division  of  the  gerraintd  vesicle  into  an  upper  tind  a  kywer  portion,  of  which  the 
latter  is  destined  for  more  active  further  development,  the  former  remaining 
stationary,  and  sometimes*  eontaining  a  nucleus,  sometimes  not — brings  to 
mind  the  similar  phenomena  in  Gageaand  FritiUaria  (^Entstehung  des  Embryo,' 
pp.  20,  21). 
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considerably  in  breadth  (PI.  LXV,  figs.  7,  8).  In  Juni- 
perus  also  all  the  numerous  young  embryos  usually  mis- 
carry, except  one. 

The  stages  of  development  of  the  embryos  of  the  Co- 
niferae  which  follow  next  after  the  impregnation  of  the 
germinal  vesicle,  are  passed  through  with  just  as  much 
rapidity  as  contemporaneity.  A  very  short  time,  scarcely 
twenty-four  hours,  elapses  between  the  arrival  of  the 
end  of  the  pollen-tube  at  the  upper  end  of  the  corpus- 
culum  of  the  Abietineae,  and  the  formation  of  the  four- 
celled  compound  pro-embryo  at  its  base;  and  these 
processes  of  development  occur  almost  contemporaneously 
in  all  ovules  of  all  trees  of  the  same  species  growing 
under  similar  circumstances.  Thus  in  1854  I  found 
that  on  the  22nd  of  June^  near  Leipzig,  no  single  pollen- 
tube  of  Pinu8  sylvestris  had  reached  a  corpusculum ; 
whereas  only  three  days  later,  on  the  25th  of  June,  there 
was  only  one  amongst  several  hundreds  of  impregnated 
corpuscula  which  I  examined,  whose  impregnated  ger- 
minal vesicle  was  not  already  divided  into  four  cells.  In 
Taxus  and  the  Juniperineae  the  contemporaneity  of  the 
development  is  less  complete ;  here  we  find  difierent  stages 
of  development  extending  over  about  eight  days,  consist- 
ing of  .germinal  vesicles  unimpregnated,  impregnated  and 
unicellular,  or  impregnated  and  multicellular,  all  near  one 
another. 

Robert  Brown*  was  the  discoverer  of  the  poly-embryony 
of  the  Coniferae.  In  a  later  treatisef  (1834)  he  pointed 
out  the  origin  of  the  pro-embryo  in  large  cells  of  the  en- 
dosperm, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  corpuscula.  Corda  J 
first  proved  that  the  pollen-tubes  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  corpuscula.  Schleiden,^  in  1843,  gave  the 
first  accurate  account  of  the  nature  of  the  pro-embryo.  As 
many  subsequent  observers   have  done,   he  mistook  the 

*  '  Ann.  d.  So.'  Ist  ser.,  toI.  yiii,  p.  Sil. 

-¥  '  Ann.  d.  So.'  Snd  ser.,  toI.  xx,  p.  198. 

J,  *  Note  Aota,'  toL  xyü,  p.  699.  Upon  other  points  this  work  is  of  no 
use. 

§  'Grundzii^,'  Ist  edn.,  toI.  ii,  p.  375.  K  Brown's  account  of  the  yonng 
pTMmbryo  is  incomplete.  He  figures  (1.  c,  vol.  xx,  pi.  t,  ^.  9)  a  pro-embryo 
whose  smaller  terminal  growing  cells  are  torn  off. 
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pro-embryo  for  the  embryo.  Harlig*  was  the  first  to 
observe  that  the  upper  part  of  the  suspensor  is  a  single 
row  of  cells.  He  had  sot  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 
suspensor  to  the  pro-embryo.  Mirbel  and  Spachf  dis- 
covered the  breaking  up  of  the  pro-embryos  mto  single 
rows  of  cells  in  Pinus,  Thuja,  and  Taxus.  Gottsche'sJ 
excellent  work  contains  the  most  careful  critiqtie  of  the  then 
known  facts,  and  the  first  accurate  description  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  corpuscula  of  Pinus ;  it  also  gives  a  renewed 
and  complete  proof  of  the  advance  of  the  poUen-tube  to  the 
corpuscula,  as  well  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  rudiment 
of  the  pro-embryo  is  visible  in  the  lower  end  of  the  cor- 
pusculum,  whilst  the  sister-cells  of  the  germinal  vesicle  are 
still  present. 

The  greater  part  of  the  above  investigations  were  under- 
taken in  the  years  1848  and  1849.§  I  have  already 
mentioned  their  agreement  with  Pineau's  views,  and  their 
divergence  from  those  of  Geleznow  and  Schacht. 

'  Naturgeschichte  der  Forstciütur  pflanzen/  Erklärung  zur  Tafel,  XXV. 

'  Ann.  d.  Sc.  nat./  ii  86r.  vol.  xx,  p.  257. 

*  Bot,  Zeit.,'  1845,  377. 

Read  at  the  August  sitting  of  the  Leipzig  Natural  History  Society. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


REVIEW. 


The  comparison  of  the  development  of  the  mosses  and 
liverworts  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  of  the  ferns,  Equiseta- 
ceae,  Rhizocarpese,  and  Lycopodiacese  on  the  other,  dis- 
closes the  most  complete  imiformity  between  the  fruit- 
formation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  embryo-formation  on  the 
other.  The  structure  of  the  archegonium  of  the  mosses — 
the  organ  within  which  the  fruit-rudiment  is  formed — ^is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  archegonium  of  the  vascular 
cryptogams,  the  latter  being  that  part  of  the  prothallium  in 
the  interior  of  which  the  embryo  of  the  frond-bearing 
plant  originates.  In  both  the  large  groups  of  the  higher 
cryptogams  there  is  a  cell  which  originates  freely  in  the 
larger  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  by  the  repeated 
division  of  which  (free)  cell,  the  fruit  of  the  moss  and  the 
frond-bearing  plant  of  the  fern  are  produced.  In  both, 
the  divisions  of  this  cell  are  suppressed  and  the  arche- 
gonium miscarries,  unless,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  top  of  the  latter,  spermatozoa  find  their  way  to  it. 

Mosses  and  ferns  therefore  exhibit  remarkable  instances 
of  a  regular  alternation  of  two  generations  very  difierent 
in  their  organization.  The  first  generation — that  from  the 
spore— is  destined  to  produce  the  diflPerent  sexual  organs, 
by  the  co-operation  of  which  the  multipUcation  of  the 
primary  mother-cell  of  the  second  generation,  which  exists 
m  the  central  cell  of  the  female  organ,  is  brought  about. 
By  this  multiplication  a  cellular  body  is  produced  which  in 
the  mosses  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  and  in  the 
vascular  cryptogams,   the   embryo.     The    object  of   the 
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second  generation  is  to  form  numerous  free  reproductive 
cells — the  spores — by  the  germination  of  which  the  first 
generation  is  reproduced.  Tlie  leafy  plant  in  the  mosses 
answers  therefore  to  the  prothallium  of  the  vascular 
cryptogams ;  the  fruit  in  the  mosses  answers  to  the  fern 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  with  its  fronds  and 
sporangia.  The  pro-embryo,  that  is  to  say  the  confer- 
void  process  produced  by  the  germinating  spore  of  most 
of  the  mosses  and  many  of  the  liverworts,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  special  generation  any  more  than  the 
similar  organ  (the  suspensor)  in  phsenogams.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  when  new  individuals  are  produced  from 
single  cells  of  the  leaf  of  a  moss,  and  also  during  the 
development  of  the  genmise  of  many  mosses,  the  formation 
of  the  rudiment  of  the  first  leafy  axis  is  preceded  by  the 
formation  of  a  similar  confervoid  pro-embryo.  This  holds 
good  as  well  in  the  mosses  •  as  in  those  liverworts  which 
possess  a  pro-embryo.  When  new  individuals  are  formed 
from  the  fragment  of  a  leaf  of  Lophocolea  heterophylla  or 
of  JRadda  cotnplanatüy  the  cell  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
which  becomes  the  mother-cell  of  the  new  plant  produces 
in  the  former  of  the  above-named  plants  a  single  or  double 
row  of  cells,  and  in  the  latter  a  cellular  surface.  In  each 
case  the  body  produced  is  exactly  similar  to  the  pro- 
embryo  which  originates  from  the  germinating  spore  in 
both  species. 

The  vegetative  Ufe  of  the  mosses  is  confined  exclusively 
to  the  first,  and  the  fructification  to  the  second  generation. 
The  leafy  stem  alone  sends  forth  roots :  the  spore-forming 
generation  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  first  generation. 
The  life  of  the  fruit  is  usually  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
leaf-bearing  plant.  In  the  vascular  cryptogams  this  state 
of  circumstances  is  reversed.  It  is  true  that  the  prothallia 
send  out  capillary  roots:  this  is  always  the  case  in  the 
Polypodiaceae  and  Equisetaceae,  and  frequently  in  the 
Rhizocarpese  and  Selaginellae.  But  the  prothallium  lives  a 
much  shorter  time  than  the  leaf-bearing  plant,  which  latter 
in  most  cases  does   not  produce  fruit  for  several  years. 

*  VV.  p.  Schiinper*s  excellent  work,  '  Reckerches  sur  les  mousses,*  renders 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  cite  examples. 
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The  contrast  however  is  not  so  marked  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight.  The  apparently  unlimited  life  of  the  leaf-bearing 
moss  depends  merely  upon  continual  renovation.  Pheno- 
mena of  a  similar  kind  are  met  with  in  the  sprouting 
1)rothallia  of  Polypodiacese  and  Equisetaceae.  In  the  lowest 
iverworts  (Anthoceros  and  Pellia)  the  structure  of  the 
fertile  shoots  is  less  complicated,  and  their  duration  little 
longer,  than  that  of  the  fruit.  On  the  other  hand  the 
ramification  of  the  prothallium  of  the  Equisetaceae  is  very 
variable ;  its  life  is  not  of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  an 
individual  shoot. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  second 
or  spore-forming  generation  of  mosses  and  ferns,  compli- 
cated thickenings  of  the  cell-walls  usually  occur  (witness 
the  teeth  of  the  peristome  in  mosses,  the  capsule-wall  and 
the  claters  in  liverworts,  and  the  vessels  in  ferns),  whilst  in 
the  first  generation  these  thickenings  are  rare  and  excep- 
tional. 

An  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show 
that  the  separation  into  two  groups  only  of  the  plants  com- 
prising the  mosses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liverworts 
(Jungermannise,  Marchantieae,  Anthoceroteae,  and  Riccieae) 
on  the  other,  is  not  natural.  There  is  no  marked  feature 
by  which  these  two  groups  can  be  distinguished.  It  is 
true  that  a  pro-embryo  like  that  in  the  mosses  is  wanting 
in  most  of  the  genera  of  liverworts,  especially  in  all  the 
leafless  ones.  Alany  leafy  JungermannieaR,  however,  espe- 
cially the  true  Juugermanniae,  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of 
the  conversion  of  the  germinating  spore  into  a  single  row 
of  cells,  one  of  which  cells,  by  repeated  divisions  in  all 
three  directions  of  space,  becomes  the  rudiment  of  the  leafy 
axis.  This  phenomenon  is  as  well  marked  as  in  any  of  the 
mosses.  The  outward  form  of  the  antheridia  and  arche- 
gonia  in  the  two  groups  differs  very  slightly.  The  first 
stages  of  development  of  the  finit-rudiment  of  the  mosses 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Jimgermanniae  on  the  other,  are, 
it  is  true,  very  different.  In  the  former  the  longitudinal 
growth  is  caused  by  the  continually  repeated  division  of  a 
single  conical  apical  cell  of  the  organ,  by  means  of  septa 
inclined  alternately  in  two  directions;  in  the  latter  tnis 
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growth  is  caused  by  the  repeated  division  by  horizontal 
septa,  of  four  cells  constituting  the  upper  end  of  the  fruit- 
nidiraent.  But  the  normal  mode  of  cell-multiplication  in 
the  fruit-rudiment  of  the  Marchantieae  (including  the 
Targionieae),  and  of  the  Ricciea?,  coincides  exactly  with 
that  of  the  mosses.  Lastly  Anthoceros  exhibits  a  form  of 
cell-multiplication  of  the  endogoniura  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  pimctum  vegetationis  of  the  ends  of  the  axes 
of  a  great  number  (probably  the  majority)  of  phaenogams. 
The  septa  produced  in  the  one  apical  cell  of  the  organ,  are 
inclined  in  regular  succession  towards  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  columella,  or 
of  elaters  in  the  ripe  fruit,  are  points  of  no  characteristic 
value ;  Anthoceros  has  the  columella,  but  this  genus  and 
the  Riccieae  have  no  elaters.  Radula  in  the  Jungerman- 
nieae  has  a  vaginula,  and  so  has  Anthoceros. 

Upon  instituting  a  closer  comparison  between  the  mode 
of  development  of  different  forms,  four  types  soon  become 
conspicuous,  around  which  all  the  phenomena  hitherto 
sufficiently  investigated  may  be  conveniently  arranged. 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  following  equivalent  groups,  which 
are  not  however  equally  rich  in  the  number  of  genera  and 
forms. 

1 .  Mosses  according  to  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  family, 
including  the  Sphagnaceae. 

2.  Jungermannieae ;  in  which  the  leafy  ones  are  con- 
nected with  the  leafless  ones  by  a  succession  of  inter- 
mediate stages. 

3.  Marchantieae,  Targionieae  and  Riccieae;  all  intimately 
connected  with  one  another  by  the  similarity  of  the  earliest 
conditions  of  the  fruit,  as  well  by  many  vegetative  ^pheno- 
mena.* 

4.  Anthoceroteae. 

The  mode  in  which  the  second  generation  originates 
from  the  first  is  much  more  various  in  the  vascular  crypto- 
gams than  in  the  others.     All  ferns  however  agree  in  the 

*  As  for  instance  the  precisely  similar  succession  of  the  shoots ;  the  separa- 
tion of  the  tissue  of  the  shoots  into  an  upper  layer  with  intercellular  cavities, 
and  a  lower  layer  without  cavities ;  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  thickenings  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  capillary  roots,  &c. 
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feet  that  the  first  axis  of  their  embr}'o  has  only  a  very 
limited  longitudinal  development ;  it  is  an  axis  of  the  second 
order  which  breaks  through  the  prothalliiun  and  becomes 
the  principal  axis ;  and  they  all  agree  further  in  this,  that 
the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  first  order  never  forms  the  root. 
All  vascular  cryptogams  are  without  main  roots ;  they  have 
only  adventitious  ones. 

In  more  than  one  respect  the  formation  of  the  embryo  of 
the  Coniferae  is  intermediate  between  the  higher  ciypto- 
gams  and  the  phseuogams.  Like  the  primair  mother-cell 
of  the  spores  of  the  Rhizocarpeae  and  Selaginelte  the 
embryo-sac  is  one  of  the  axile  cells  of  the  shoot,  which  in 
the  one  case  becomes  converted  into  the  sporangium«  in 
the  other  into  the  ovule.  In  the  Coniferae  also  the  embryo- 
sac  soon  becomes  free  fix)m  any  mechanical  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  The  filling  of  the  embryo- 
sac  by  the  endosperm  may  be  compared  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  prothalliiun  of  the  Rhizocarpeae  and  Selaginellae. 
The  structure  of  the  corpuscida  bears  the  most  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  archegonia  of  the  Salviniae,  and 
still  more  of  the  Selaginellae.  Irrespective  of  the  difierent 
mode  of  impregnation— which  in  the  Rhizocarpeae  and 
Selaginellae  takes  place  by  free  spermatozoa,  and  in  the 
ConUerae  by  a  pollen-tube,  in  the  interior  of  which  sperma- 
tozoa are  probably  formed — the  transformation  of  the 
germinal  vesicle  into  the  primary  mother-cell  of  the  new 
plant  in  the  Coniferae  and  the  vascular  crjrptogams,  only 
difiers  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  latter  there  is  usually  one 
single  germinal  vesicle  only,  whilst  in  the  former  there  are 
very  numerous  germinal  vesicles,  of  which,  normally,  one 
only  is»  impregnated.  The  embryo-sac  of  the  Coniferae 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  spore  remaining  enclosed  in  its 
sporangium ;  the  prothallium  which  it  forms  does  not  come 
to  the  light.  In  order  to  reach  the  archegonia  of  this 
prothallium  the  impregnative  matter  must  make  itself  a 
passage  through  the  tissue  of  the  sporangium. 

Moreover,  the  development  of  the  pollen  of  the  Coniferae, 
when  dispersed,  varies  in  a  marked  manner  from  that  of 
phsenoffams,  and  exhibits  vital  phenomena  similar  to  those 
met  with  in  the  microspores   of  Pilularia,  Salvinia,  and 
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Isoetes.  The  extinction  of  its  sexual  function  (the  protru- 
sion of  the  poUen-tube)  is  preceded  by  a  cell-formation  in 
its  interior,  of  which  no  instance  is  to  be  found  amongst 
monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons. 

Two  of  the  phenomena  which  have  led  me  to  compare 
the  embryo-sac  of  the  Coniferae  with  the  large  spores  of  the 
higher  cryptogams,  is  common  to  the  embryo-sac  of  phaeno- 
gams,  viz.,  the  origin  of  the  ovule  fix)m  an  axile  cell,  and 
the  want  of  connexion  with  the  adjoining  cellular  tissue. 
This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Rhinanthacese  on  account  of 
the  independent  growth  of  the  embryo-sac.  The  Coniferae 
are  closely  allied  to  the  phaenoganis  in  the  fact  that  their 
pollen-grains  develope  tubes. 

The  phaenogams  therefore  form  the  upper  terminal  link 
of  a  series,  the  members  of  which  are  the  Coniferae  and 
Cycadeae,  the  vascular  cryptogams,  the  Muscineae,  and  the 
Characeae.  These  members  exhibit  a  continually  more 
extensive  and  more  independent  vegetative  existence  in 
proportion  to  the  gradually  descending  rank  of  the  gene- 
ration preceding  impregnation,  which  generation  is  deve- 
loped from  reproductive  cells  cast  oflP  from  the  organism 
itself.  The  closing  members  of  this  series,  the  Characeae, 
pass  through  their  entire  vegetative  development  in  this 
generation,  whilst  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  generation 
which  follows  impregnation  are  limited  to  the  filling  with 
oil  and  starch  of  the  newly  formed  cell  in  the  central  cell 
of  the  fruit-branch  or  archegonium.  The  development  of 
the  latter  generation  in  the  Muscineae  is  far  more  important, 
although  in  some  instances,  as  for  example  in  Riccia,  it  is 
very  limited  in  comparison  with  the  first  generation,  that 
namely  which  precedes  impregnation.*  This  state  of  things 
is  reversed  in  the  Ferns,  the  Equiseta,  and  the  Ophioglosseae. 
From  the  Characeae  up  to  these  orders,  there  is  an  uncer- 

*  Anthoceros — which  iu  the  development  of  the  second  generation  stands 
very  low  in  the  scale — exhibits  a  remanable  analogy  with  the  Characese,  in  the 
fact  that,  as  in  the  latter,  the  formation  of  its  antheridia  oommences  by  the 
growing  ont  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  an  intercellular  cavity.  The  well-known 
red  globules  of  Chara  are  manifestly  states  of  antheridia.  Cavities  com- 
municating with  one  another  are  formed  ronnd  the  middle  point  of  the  hitherto 
solid  ^lobular  mass  of  cells,  within  which  cavities  the  antheridia— or  cellular 
threads  in  whose  joints  the  vesicles  which  produce  the  spermatozoa  are  formed 
— become  developed. 
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tainty  in  the  diflferent  species  as  to  the  sexual  function  of 
the  reproductive  cells  which  are  cast  off  from  the  organism 
itself,  viz.,  the  spores.  In  these  orders  species  nearly  allied 
to  one  another  are  partly  monaecious  and  partly  disecious. 
Certain  species  amongst  theCharsB,Muscineae,  the  Ferns,  and 
the  Equiseta,*  produce  both  kinds  of  sexual  organs,  arche- 
gonia  and  antheridia^  upon  the  same  individual  of  the  genera- 
tion preceding  impregnation :  the  latter  are  always  produced 
before  the  former.  In  other  Characeae,  Muscineae  and 
Equiseta,  the  male  and  female  sexual  organs  are  distributed 
upon  different  individuals — a  separation  which  is  very  com- 
plete in  certain  species  of  mosses,  and  not  in  others.  The 
spores  from  which,  in  the  Characeae,  Muscinae,  and  Equi- 
seta, diaecious  prothallia  are  developed,  exhibit  no  indica- 
tion of  the  sex  of  the  individual  to  be  produced  from  them. 
But  there  is  often  a  marked  difference  in  the  complete  form 
between  the  male  and  female  individuals:  the  former  are 
much  smaller  than  the  latter ;  they  are  dwarfish.  Extreme 
instances  of  this  are  to  be  found,  amongst  mosses,  in 
Dicranum  undulatum  and  Hypnum  lutescens.  In  the  Equi- 
seta also  the  male  prothallia  are  always  smaller  than  the 
females. 

Lastly,  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  JthizocarpecSy  Isoetes^ 
and  Selaginella  exhibit,  according  to  their  sex,  the  most 
remarkable  differences  in  their  mode  of  development,  size, 
and  form,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  vital  connexion 
with  the  organism  belonging  to  the  generation  following 
impregnation.  In  the  Coniferae  the  reproductive  cells  differ 
in  their  origin  and  formation  but  little  from  those  of  phae- 
nogams;  they  differ  only  in  the  nature  of  the  vegetative 
growth  subsequent  to  their  formation — which  growth  in 
the  Coniferae  is  in  a  high  degree  independent — in  the 
formation  of  the  row  of  cells  in  the  interior  of  the  pollen- 
grain,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  endosperm,  and  of 
the  corpuscula  in  the  interior  of  the  embryo-sac. 

There  are  so  many  essential  points  of  agreement  between 
the  Coniferae  and  the  phaenogams,  that  it  is  more  to  the 
point  to  get  rid  of  the  marked  differences  in  their  respective 

*  The  greater  namber  of  the  Chars  and  Muacineie,  a  few  only  of  the  Equi- 
aeUt  and  all  the  known  forms  of  Ferns  and  Opbioglosse». 
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processes  of  embryo-formation,  than  to  indicate  in  what  they 
agree.  One  of  these  düBferences  is  the  cell-formation  inside 
the  pollen-grain,  but  the  principal  one  is  the  development 
of  the  endosperm  and  of  the  corpuscnla,  a  process  exactly 
analogous  to  the  formation  of  the  prothallia  and  archegonia 
of  the  vascular  cryptogams,  and  which  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  phaenogams.  The  whole  series  of  developmental 
processes  which  occur  in  the  Coniferae  between  the  filling 
of  the  embryo-sac  with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  endosperm 
and  the  piroduction  of  the  germinal  vesicles  in  the  corpus- 
cula,  is  entirely  passed  over  in  the  phaenogams.  Here  the 
germinal  vesicles  are  formed  immediately  in  the  embryo- 
sac.  In  the  phaenogams  there  is  no  vital  phenomenon 
analogous  to  the  development  of  the  prothallia  and  of  the 
endosperm  of  gymnospems,  just  as  in  the  cryptogams  and 
the  Coniferae  there  is  no  analogue  to  the  endosperm- 
formation  which  takes  place  in  so  many  phaenogams  after 
the  arrival  of  the  impregnating  organ  at  the  embryo-sac. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  pro-embryo  of  the  Coniferae  into 
a  number  of  independent  suspensors  is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  most  peculiar  kind,  to  which  nothing  amongst  the  vas- 
cular plants  bears  any  resemblance,*  and  to  which  the 
division  of  the  spore  {i.  e,  the  mother-cell  of  the  oospores) 
of  Fucus  into  several  cells  capable  of  impregnation  and 
developmentt  is  hardly  analogous,  inasmuch  as  with  the 
latter  process  the  impregnation  of  the  free  spore  commences 
and  forthwith  terminates. 


The  observations  contained  in  the  following  note  are  the 
result  of  investigations  made  subsequently  to  those  detailed 
in  Chapter  III.  These  inquiries  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Frullania— and  probably  siao  ZopAocolea  didentaia  ond 

*  The  formation  of  the  pro-embryo  of  Lorant  Aus  europ/mts  out  of  four  longitu- 
dinal rows  of  cells  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  slight  indication  of  this.  One  only 
of  these  cells,  the  terminal  cell,  becomes  transformed  into  an  embryonic  globule. 
(Hofmeister,  in  '  Abh.  Kön.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.,'  vi,  643. 

t  Thuret,  'Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.,'  iv  S^r.,  1854,  p.  273.) 
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PtUidium  ciliarer— must  be  excluded  from  the  category  of 
plants  having  a  two-edged  terminal  cell  of  the  stem. 


Note  on  the  CeU-multiplication  of  the  Apex  of  the  Stem 

in  the  Leafy  Junyermannits. 

The  end  of  the  stem  in  vigorous  shoots  of  Jungermannia 
bicuspidata  exhibits,  when  viewed  ixom  above,  a  three- 
sided  apical  surface  of  the  terminal  cell,  and  an  arrangement 
of  the  ceUs  adjoining  the  latter,  which  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  are  formed 
by  the  production  of  septa  in  the  apical  cell  parallel  to 
each  one  of  the  three  plane  lateral  surfaces.  The  order  of 
succession  of  the  cells  of  the  second  degree  represents  a 
spiral.  All  those  Juugermannise  which  I  examined  which 
had  inferior  leaves,  and  consequently  trilinear  phyllotaxis, 
exhibited  a  similar  state  of  circumstances — for  instance, 
Alicularia  scalaris,  Calypogeia  Trichomanes,  Lepidozia 
reptanSy  FruUania  dilatata^  Madotheca  platyphylla.  The 
same  was  the  case  also  with  another  Jungermannia — ^besides 
/.  bicuspidata — ^with  bilinear-leaves,  viz.  Plagiochila  aa^ 
plenioidea.  In  the  latter — as  in  /.  bicuspidata — ^a  leaf 
originates  out  of  each  cell  of  the  two  longitudinal  rows  of 
cells  of  the  second  degree  which  are  turned  upwards  to- 
wards the  creeping  stem.  Each  of  the  cells  of  the  longi- 
tudinal row  of  cells  of  the  second  degree  which  occupies 
the  under  surface  of  the  stem,  developes  from  its  fore-edge 
a  transverse  row  of  two-  or  three-celled  hairs  with  elongated 
clavate  terminal  cells,  which  hairs  soon  fall  off. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 


PLATE  I. 

ANTHOCSBOS   LAYIS. 


FIO. 

1.  Germ-plants  seen  from  above,  x  15.*      • 

2.  Shoot  of  a  plant  caltmted  for  some  time  in  a  room  under  a  hand-glass, 

X  15. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  through  an  actively  growing  shoot,  perpendicular  to 

the  surface.  The  contents  are  only  shown  in  the  cells  of  the  fore-edge. 
The  joun^rest  cell  of  the  second  de^pree  belongs  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
shoot.  The  fore-edge  of  the  shoot  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  mucilage, 
hardened  on  the  outside,  to  which  grains  of  dust  and  sand  adhere. 
X  300. 

4.  A  similar  preparation.    The  section  has  passed  through  three  archegonia  iu 

process  of  development,     x  300. 

5.  A  young  shoot  seen  from  above,  x  300. 

6.  Fore-edge  of  a  half-developed  shoot  in  the  epidermal  cells  of  which  the 

final  division  is  going  on,  X  300. 

7.  A  young  shoot ;  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  middle  shoot  are  the  two 

rudimentary  lateral  shoots,  seen  from  above.     X  300. 

8.  Transverse  section  of  a  delicate  young  shoot,  x  200. 

9.  Cells  of  the  interior  of  a  perfect  shoot  cut  through  longitudinally,  and 

which,  abnormally,  contain  two  chlorophyll-granules,  x  300. 

10.  Portion  of  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  perfect  shoot,  treated 

with  caustic  potash,  x  300. 

11.  Portion  of  the  inner  tissue  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  perfect  shoot. 

One  of  the  cells — ^that  one  whose  contents  are  figured — shows  the  com- 
mencement of  the  formation  of  a  gemma,     x  300. 

12.  A  further  developed  gemma  cut  through  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  shoot 

in  which  it  was  formed,  x  300. 

13.  A  ^mma  which  has  sent  out  a  capillary  root  whilst  still  within  the  decay- 

ing tissue  of  the  mother-shoot,  x  100. 

14.  Chlorophyll-bodies  from  one  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  a  young  fruit, 

X  400. 


*  "  X  15"  means  ''magnified  15  diameters,"  and  so  on  all  through  the 
figures. 
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14*.  A  similar  body  in  the  act  of  dividing,  X  400. 

15.  A  young archegonium  with  the  adjoining  tissue,  cut  through  longitudinally, 

X  300. 

16.  An  archegonium  more  fully  developed,  after  the  formation  of  the  germinal 

vesicle  in  the  basal  cell,  x  300. 

17.  Portion  of  a  loueiludinal  section  of  a  shoot  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 

bearing  an  arcliegonium  just  impregnated.     A  bud  which  has  been  cut 
througn  is  seen  in  the  tissue  underneath,     x  300. 

18.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  archegonium  (with  the  adjoining  cells)  with  a 

bicellular  fruit-rudiment,  x  300. 

18*.  The  mouth  of  the  latter  seen  from  above,  X  300. 

19.  A  similar  preparation  with  a  multicellular  fruit-rudiment,  x  300. 
20«.  A  3-cellular  fruit-rudiment,  detached,  x  300. 

20*.  The  same  preparation  turned  round  90°,  X  300. 

21*.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  further  developed  fruit^ rudiment,  x  300. 

21^  The  apex  of  a  detached  fruit-rudiment,  similarly  developed,  seen  from  the 
outside,  X  300.  ^ 

21*.  Optical  section  of  the  preparation  in  the  same  position,  X  300. 

21'.  Optical  section  of  the  same  after  being  turned  90^  round  its  longitudinal 
axis. 

22.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  further  developed  fruit-rudiment,  X  250. 

23***.  Optical  longitudinal  sections  of  the  upper  end  of  a  more  advanced  fruit- 
rudiment.  The  position  of  23*  differs  from  that  of  23*  by  a  revolution 
of  90®  round  the  longitudinal  axis,     x  250. 

24.  Transverse  sections  of  a  similar  fruit- rudiment,  x  80. 

25.  Apex  of  a  slightly  more  develo^d  fruit-rudiment,  separated  from  the  lower 

portion  by  a  transverse  section,  and  seen  from  above,  x  150. 


PLATE  II. 

1.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  fruit-rudiment  enclosed  by  the  surround- 

ing tissue,  X  150.    ' 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  further  developed  condition  of  the  same  parts. 

A  large  cavity  filled  with  mucilage  has  been  formed  above  the  apex  of 
the  fniit-rudiment.  Some  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  have  grown  out  into 
multicellular  hairs.     X  120. 

3.  Upper  portion  of  the  wart-like  protuberance  (above  the  upper  surface  of 

the  stem)  b?  which  the  young  fruit  is  enclosed ;  cut  off  so  tnat  the  upper 
end  of  the  fruit  is  visible.  The  cells  of  the  jointed  hairs  which  trayerse 
the  mucilaginous  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity  above  the  fruit,  have 
already  become  detached.    X  100. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  end  of  a  fruit  at  the  moment  of  breaking 

out  from  the  sheath.  Only  the  mucilaginous  mass  and  the  dry  cellular 
tissue  covering  it  are  shown  in  detail ;  the  fruit  and  the  sheath  are  only 
in  outline,    x  200, 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  half-deyeloped  fruit  just  after  breaking  forth 

from  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  x  100. 
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5^  The  cast-off  calyptra  (consistiog  of  tbe  ruptured  portion  of  the  tissue  of 
the  dtem,  whicn  cohered  the  cavitj,  together  with  the  mucilage  which 
filled  the  latter),  seen  from  below,  x  100. 

5^  Some  of  the  cells  of  the  edge  of  this  calyptra,  x  300. 


PLATE  m. 

1.  ColumeUa  and  right-hand  lonffitudinal  moietj  of  the  lower  part  of  a  young 

fruit,  the  place  at  which  the  separation  of  the  grand-mother-oells  from 
the  surrounding  tissue  commences,  X  250. 

2.  Transyerse  section  (high  up)  of  a  ^oung  fruit,  x  100. 

3.  Spore-mother-celts,  just  detached,  x  250. 

4.  5  and  5*.  Spore-mother-cells  during  the  formation  of  the  two  secondary 

nuclei,  x  250. 

6.  A  similar  cell  after  the  formation. 

7  and  8.  The  same  cells  during  the  dissolution  of  these  nuclei. 

9.  Spore-mother-cell  after  the  formation  of  the  four  tertiary  nuclei,  x  250. 

10.  The  same  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  division,  showing  the  begin- 

ning of  the  swelling  of  the  cell-membrane. 

11.  Spore- mother-cell  Rafter  the  dissolution  of  the  primary  nucleus)  in  alcohol 

and  water,  whicn  makes  the  cell-membrane  swell,  x  750. 

12.  Spore-mother-cell  at  the  commencement  of  division,  examined  in  alcohol, 

X  750. 

13.  A  similar  preparation  after  treatment  with  water,  which  makes  the  cell- 

membrane  swell,  X  750. 

14.  Spore-roother-cell  in  alcohol  before  the  termination  of  the  division.    The 

course  of  tbe  edges  of  the  septa — which  do  not  yet  reach  the  middle 
point  of  the  cell — upon  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-membrane  is  shown  in 
the  drawing,    x  750. 

15.  An  abnormal  spore-roother-cell,  x  250. 

16.  Longitudinal  section,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  of  the  end  of  a  shoot 

which  bears  a  group  ot  rudimentary  antheridia,  x  300. 

17.  Optical  longitudinal  section  of  two  young  antheridia,  x  150. 
]  8.  Optical  transverse  section  of  one  of  these  antheridia,  x  150. 

19,  20.  Optical  longitudinal  section  of  more-developed  antheridia,  x  300. 

21.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  almost  ripe  antheridium,  x  300. 

22.  Two  mother-cells  of  spermatozoa,  each  containing  a  spermatozoon,  x  500. 


PLATE  IV. 

PELLIA  EFIPHTLLA. 


1.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  ripe  spore,  x  300. 

2.  Sketch  of  a  ripe  spore  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  cells  only  are  shown. 
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3.  A  ripe  spore  beginniDg  to  germinate,  three  days  after  sowing,  x  300. 

5 — 9.  Germinating  spores  more  developed;  six  days  after  sowing,  x  100. 
Fig.  6  is  fig.  5  tamed  round  45*^ ;  ng.  7  is  the  same  object  tamed  round 
QO"" ;  fig.  8  tumed  round  270°. 

10.  A  germinating  spore  whose  first  capiUary  root  is  just  breaking  through  the 
exosporium,  x  300. 

11 — 14*.  Sections  of  spores  more  adyanced  in  germination ;  figs.  11  and  14  seeu 
from  aboye,  figs.  12  and  13  from  the  side.  Figs.  11 — 13  are  magnified 
300,  üg,  14, 150  times.  Figs.  13  and  14  represent  spores  eleven  days 
after  sowing. 

15.  Pore-end  of  a  somewhat  more  developed  germ-plant,  36  days  after  sowing, 

seen  from  above,  X  200. 

16.  Longitudmal  section  of  a  similar  fore-end,  x  200. 

17.  Fore-end  of  a  germ-plant  42  days  after  sowing,  x  200. 

18.  Germ-plant  49  days  after  sowing,  x  30. 

19 — 22.  Half-developed  spring  shoots  of  fertile  specimens,  x  5. 

23.  Half-developed  spring  shoot  seen  from  above,  x  200. 

24,  25.  Longitudinal  section,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  of  half-developed 

shooto  of  fertile  plants— fig.  24,  x  200 ;  fig.  25,  X  400. 

26,  27.  Longitudinal  section,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  of  young  shoots  of 
barren  plants,  x  200. 

28.  Transverse  section  of  an  older  shoot  of  a  barren  specimen  which  bears  four 

mdiments  of  adventitious  shoots.  Very  delicate  funcoid  threads  are 
seen  upon  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  mother-shoot. 
X  200. 

29.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  radimentary  antheridium,  x  300. 

30.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  nnusuallv  slim  antheridium  almost  ripe.    The 

contents  of  the  cells,  and  the  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoa,  are  not 
shown,  X  200. 

31«**.  Mother-cell  of  spermatozoa  from  an  unripe  antheridium,  x  600. 

32**  *.  The  same  after  its  escape  from  a  ripe  antheridium.  The  included  spiral 
spermatozoon  is  already  revolving,    x  600. 

33«.»>«.  Free  spermatozoa,  killed  by  iodine.  In  33*  and  33'  the  mother-cell  is 
attached  to  the  hinder  end.    x  600. 


PLATE  V. 


PfiLLIA  EPIFHTLLA. 


1.  Vertical  longitudinal  section  of  a  shoot  bearing  the  rudiments  of  archego- 
nia,  X  30. 

8.  A  similar  shoot  with  more  developed  archegonia,  x  30. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  very  young  archegonium,  x  400. 

4.  LoQgitudinal  section  of  the  upper  end  of  a  somewhat  more  developed 

arohflgOBium,  x  800. 
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5.  A  young  archegonium  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  transverse  septa 

of  the  cells  of  the  axile  cellular  string,  x  300. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  archegonium  fit  for  impregnation,  x  200. 
6^  Transverse  section  of  the  nedL  of  a  similar  archegonium,  x  200. 

7.  Similar  yiew  of  an  archegonium  ready  for  impregnation  and  of  a  very  young 

one  similarly  magnified,  X  200. 

8.  Three-celled  fruit-rudiment,  detached,  x  300. 

9*.  Ghroup  of  three  ardiegonia  impregnated  artificially,  with  twoyoui^  abortive 
arcliegonia,  x  40. 

9*.  Young  fruit-rudiment,  longitudinal  aeotion. 

10.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  more  developed  fmit-rudiment,  x  300. 

11.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  ^ruit,  showing  the  commencement  of  the 

separation  of  the  tissue  of  the  interior  of  Uie  oapsule  (about  the  20th 
August),  X  150. 

12.  Primordial  ntride  of  a  cell  of  the  interior  of  a  capsule  in  the  eame  state 

of  development,  set  free  by  the  dissolution  of  the  swollen  sabstanoe  of 
the  wall,  X  200. 

13.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  further  developed  fruit,  x  40.    Li  part  of  the 

interior  of  the  capsule  the  arrangement  of  the  elaten  and  spore-mother- 
ceUs  is  visible  (middle  of  September). 

14.  Spore-mother^cell  with  protrusions  (one  turned  away  from  the  observer)  of 

the  wall ;  on  the  8th  of  September,    x  500. 

15.  The  same,  in  wliich  the  ceU*oonteuts  are  not  shown,  x  500. 
15^  The  same,  turned  round  90^  x  200. 

1 6.  Mother-cell  with  four  protrusions  (one  turned  away)  answering  to  the 

special- mother-cells.  Beginning  of  December,    x  400. 

17.  A  set  of  four  spores  just  formed  (one  is  turned  away  from  tlie  observer} 

which  are  held  together  by  the  remnants  of  the  mother-cell.  Middle  of 
December,    x  400. 

18.  A  young  spore  still  attached  to  the  remnants  of  the  mother-cell.    In  the 

pdaoe  of  the  prinuar  central  nueleus  (which  in  ^e  spores  shown  m 
Fig.  17,  has  already  become  dissolved)  two  new  ones  have  been 
formed.    X  400. 

19.  The  same  division  has  taken  place  in  the  two  halves  of  the  spore  which  b 

still  attached  to  the  remains  of  the  motker-oell,  x  400. 

20.  Remnants  of  the  mother-cell  from  which  the  spores  have  escaped,  x  400. 

21.  A  septum  is  formed  bttfreen  the  two  nuclei  dividing  the  spore  into  two 

halves,  x  300. 

22.  One  of  the  two  new4y  formed  cells  has  divided  again  by  a  transverse 

septum,  X  300. 

23.  Outlines  of  the  ceUs  of  a  fivie-«eUcd  spore,  x  400.    On  the  20th  Decem- 

ber. 

24.  A  free  spore  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  7,  X  400. 

23.  A  young  spore,  one  half  of  which  has  become  divided  irregularly  by  an 
oblique  septum,  x  300. 

The  originals  of  Fin.  18, 19,  20,  22  and  24,  were  taken  from  the  same  cap- 
sule as  the  original  of  Fig.  17. 
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PLATE  VI, 
Figs.  1 — 10.  Aneura  muliifida, 

FIO. 

1.  A  delicate  branch  seen  from  above,  x  10. 

2.  Fore-end  of  a  growing  shoot,  seen  from  above,  x  400. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  similar  shoot.    (The  section  has  not  touched  the 

cell  of  the  first  degree.)    x  300. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  inflorescence,  with  a  fruit-rudiment  lately  formed, 

and  enclosed  by  a  calyptra  already  much  enlarged,  X  50. 

5.  Very  young  fruit-rudiment,  detached,  x  300. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  more  advanced  fruit-rudiment,  x  150. 

7.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fruit-rudiment  at  the  com- 

mencement of  the  formation  of  the  capsule,  x  400. 

8.  Fruit-rudiment  somewhat  more  advanced,  enclosed  by  the  Urge  calyptra 

which  is  cut  through  longitudinally.  On  the  left  near  the  oilyptra  are 
two  abortive  archegonia.     x  50. 

9.  Longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  through  the  ^mmiferous 

portion  of  a  shoot,  in  one  of  the  epidermal  cells  a  bud  is  m  process  of 
formation.  A  two-celled  bud  lies  loose  in  another  epidermal  cell  which 
has  been  torn,    x  300. 

10.  Two  gemmiB,  one  seen  from  the  side,  the  other  (which  is  about  to  send  out 

a  capillary  shoot)  seen  from  the  front. 

Figs.  11 — 15.    AMeura  pingtUs. 

11.  Fore-end  of  a  growing  flat  shoot  seen  from  above,  x  400. 

12.  Longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  thicker  shoot.    It 

bears  the  rudiment  of  an  antheridium.    x  300. 

13.  A  similar  longitudinal  section  not  exactly  through  the  middle  of  the  shoot, 

X  300. 

14.  A  young  antheridium  seen  from  the  outside,  x  300. 

15.  Rudiment  of  an  archesonium  seen  from  above,  the  microscope  being 

focussed  somewhat  below  the  apex  of  the  organ,  x  300. 

Figs.  16*24.    BlanapuiiUa, 

16.  Barren  gemmiferous  shoot  seen  from  below,  x  25. 

17.  Growing  fore-end  of  a  shoot  seen  from  above,  x  200. 

18.  End  of  a  delicate  shoot  after  the  removal  of  the  under  leaves,  seen  from 

below,  X  400. 

19.  Section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  through  the  fore-end  of  a  srowisfir 

shoot,  X  200.  e      -6 

20.  Similar  section  of  a  shoot  where  the  latter  has  a  bud-receptade  in  process 

of  formation,  x  200. 

21.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  further  developed  bud-receptacle,  x  60. 

22.  Portion  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  less  developed  bud-receptacle,  upon 

the  inner  wall  of  which  rudimentary  gemm«,  in  different  stages  of 
development,  are  seated,  x  200. 
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22^.  A  portion  of  the  uppermost  bud  of  the  former  figure,  x  600.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  course  of  the  two  nuclei  dunng  the  molecular  motion 
which  they  exhibited. 

23.  Two  spore-mother-cells  held  together  by  the  common  membrane  of  the 

mother-cell,  after  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  nuclei,  x  300. 

24.  A  similar  mother-cell  somewhat  more  developed,  x  300. 

Figs.  25— 37^    Fossombrwia  puälla, 

25.  Two-celled  rudiment  of  a  leaf,  x  300. 

26.  A  young  leaf  with  eleven  cells,  x  300. 

27.  28.  Tips  of  somewhat  more  developed  leaves,  x  300. 

29,  30.  Sections  of  young  archegonia,  fig.  29,  x  100  ;  fig.  30,  x  4-00. 

31.  Section  of  an  archegonium  in  whose  central  cell  the  germinal  vesicle  is 

being  formed,  X  300. 

32.  Section  of  an  archegonium  in  whose  central  cell  the  ^rminal  vesicle  is 

completely  formed,  and  the  primary  nucleus  almost  dissolved,  x  300. 

33.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  archegonium,  with  its  central  cell  almost  filled 

by  the  germinal  vesicle,  x  300. 

34.  Spore-mother-cell,  after  the  formation  of  the  four  tertiary  nuclei,  X  300. 

35.  Mother-cell  from  the  same  capsule,  after  long  soaking  in  water.    The  inner 

layer  of  the  cell-membrane  is  much  swollen,  and  has  squeezed  the  con- 
fluent cell-contents  into  a  globular  lump.  X  300. 

36.  Young  elater  from  the  same  capsule  after  soaking  in  water  for  a  short  time. 

The  middle  layer  of  the  cell-membraue  is  much  swollen,  and  has  ruptured 
the  outermost  one.    X  300. 

37.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  ripe  antheridium  whose  aucx  has  burst  by  the 

separation  of  the  cells  and  the  tearing  of  the  cuticle,  x  150. 

37^.  Ruptured  mother-cellule  of  a  spermatozoon,  which  is  escaping  out  of  the 
fissure,  x  600. 


PLATE  VII. 

Figs.  1 — 3.    Haplomitrium  Uookeri, 

1 .  Longitudinal  section  of  the  apex  of  a  leafless  subterranean  shoot,  x  300. 

2.  Similar  section  of  a  similar  shoot  farther  from  the  apex,  X  300. 

3.  Similar  section  of  a  detached  young  fruit  rudiment,  X  300. 

4.  Trichocolea  iomenteUa. — Longitudinal  section  of  a  terminal  bud,  x  200. 

5.  Madotheca  platyphiflla, — Longitudinal  section  of  an  antheridium,  x  200. 

6.  Kipe  mother-cell  of  a  spermatozoon  from  the  same. 

Figs.  7-9.    PtUidium  Ciliare. 

7.  Half  of  a  young  leaf,  x  160. 

8.  A  young  leaf  slightly  more  developed,  detached  from  the  stem  and  ex- 

panded, X  200, 

9.  Lateral  view  of  a  terminal  bud,  which  has  developed  a  lateral  branch  close 

underneath  the  apex. 

29 
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Figs.  10 — 11.    Mieularia  sealaru, 

TIG. 

10.  End  of  the  stem  being  a  half-ripe  fruit,  in  a  longitudinal  section  which 

has  grazed  the  capsule  and  laid  bare  the  outer  surface  of  the  fruit-stalk 
and  of  the  swelling  at  its  lower  end,  x  30. 

11.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  germ-plant,  x  300. 

ll\  A  young  leaf  detached  from  the  stem  spread  out,  x  100. 

12.  Jungermannia  öicutpidaia. — ^An  archegouium  just  impregnated,  and  an  un- 

impreguated  one ;  both  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  section  passing  through 
the  perianthium,  which  already  extends  far  above  the  archegonium.and  has 
the  apices  of  its  edges  inclined  towards  one  another.  In  the  inner  cavity 
of  the  perianthium  several  moving  spermatozoa  were  found ;  the  arrow 
shows  the  direction  of  their  motion,    x  400. 


Figs.  13^20.    Jungermannia  divaricata, 

13.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  rudimentary  archegonium,  x  600. 

14.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  perianthium  containing  only  two  young  arche- 

goiiia,  X  600.  • 

15.  Archegonium  ready  for  impregnation  (or  just  impregnated  ?),  cut  through 

longitudinally  so  that  the  knife  passed  through  the  central  cell,  x  600. 

16.  The  germinal  vesicle  detached  from  the  central  cell  of  a  similar  arch^nium. 

The  cell-membrane  has  been  injured  by  the  dissecting  net^e;  the 
nucleus  escaped  out  of  the  fissure,  and  lies  near  it,  x  500. 

17.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  impregnated  archegonium  which  has  grazed  the 

two-celled  fruit-rudiment.  At  the  apex  of  the  archegonium,  between 
the  globular  lumps  of  glassy  transparent  mucilage,  thread-like  bodies, 
like  spermatozoa  are  seen,     x  600. 

18.  A  youn^,  and  19,  a  somewhat  older  fruit-rudiment,  the  former  seen  from  the 

outside,  the  latter  in  longitudinal  section,  x  400. 

20.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  more  developed  fruit,  x  250. 


PLATE  Vni. 

Figs.  1 — 20.   Jungermannia  bieuspidaia, 

1.  A  very  young  perianth  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  section,  with  three  arche- 

gonia  still  closed  at  the  apex,  x  300. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  archegonium  ready  for  impregnation,  x  300. 

3.  Similar  section  of  a  somewhat  more  developed  perianth.    In  the  middle  is 

an  archegonium  just  impregnated ;  near  the  latter  are  two  unimpregnated 
ones,  with  mptored  apex ;  on  the  outside  are  two  still  unaeveloped. 
X  250.  ^ 

4.  Four-celled  fruit-rudiment  detached,  x  300. 

5.  Young  fmit-nidiment.    5*.  The  same  turned  round  90».     5*.  A  similar 

fruit-rudiment  detached,    x  300. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  lower  part  of  a  perianth  enclosing  two  fruit- 

mdimentsy  X  250. 
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FIG. 

7.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  half-ripe  fruit,  with  the  calyptra,  two  abortive 
archegonia,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  perianth,  x  200. 

8  and  9.  Young  leaves  which  have  not  yet  formed  the  rudiments  of  the  two 
tips,  X  500. 

10.  A  further-developed  leaf,  X  500. 

11.  Tip  of  a  half-developed  leaf,  x  300. 

12.  Section  of  the  tip  of  a  leafless  subterranean  shoot ;  12^,  section  of  the  same 

shoot  after  being  turned  round  90^.     x  300. 


PLATE  IX. 

Figs.  1. — 12.    Jungermannia  bieuipidata, 

1.  Ripe  spore,  x  300. 

2 — 10.  Different  stages  of  germination.  2,  3  one  week.  4,  5  three  weeks. 
6,  7  four  weeks  after  sowing.  8 — 10,  germ-plants  a  year  old.  2 — 6, 
X  300 ;  7,  X  200 ;  8,  9, 10,  X  100;  10*  is  the  upper  end  of  fig.  10; 
turned  round  90^  and  X  400. 

11.  Fore-end  of  a  germ-plant  at  the  stage  of  development  shown  in  fig.  8,  seen 

from  the  outside.  The  boundaries  of  the  ceU  of  the  first  decree,  and  of 
the  first  cell  of  the  second  degree,  as  they  appear  in  an  optical  section, 
are  shown  by  dotted  lines,  as  is  done  also  in  the  following  figures. 
X  400. 

11\  The  same.    The  apex  of  the  stem  turned  round  90^. 

11*.  The  same,  turned  round  270«. 

11'.  The  apex  of  the  stem  of  a  more-developed  germ-plant,  in  a  position  inter- 
meaiate  between  that  of  figures  li  and  11%  seen  from  the  outside, 
X  400. 

12.  An  abnormal  pro-embryo,  in  which  the  rudiment  of  the  first  leaf-bearing 

axis  does  not  proceed  from  one  of  the  apical  cells  of  the  pro-embryo, 
but  springs  from  a  poiut  lower  down  (five  months  after  sowing), 
X  200. 

12^.  Rudiment  of  the  leafy  axis,  turned  round  90°. 

Figs.  13 — 16.    Lophocolea  bidentala. 

13.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  terminal  bud,  X  600. 

14.  A  very  young,  15  a  somewhat  older  leaf  seen  from  above,  X  600. 

16.  A  more  developed  leaf,  the  two  halves  of  which  have  developed  unequally, 
X  300. 

Figs.  17 — 30.     Lophocolea  heterophylla, 

17 — 25.  Germination  of  the  spores;  (17,  a  spore  just  detached,  18  a  spore 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards),  x  200  except  fig.  23,  which  is  X  600. 

26.  Production  of  the  first  leafy  axis  out  of  the  pro-embryo,  x  250. 

27.  More  advanced  germ-plant,  whose  hinder  end  is  already  dead,  x  200. 

28.  Lower  portion  of  a  germ-plant  which  has  already  formed  some  perfect  leaves, 

X  100. 
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FIO. 

29.  Portion  of  the  stem  of  a  joaug  plant,  lateral  view  of  the  outer  surface. 

The  inner  edges  of  contact  of  the  cells  are  shown  by  dotted  lines. 
X  150. 

30.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  end  of  a  young  archcgonium,  x  200. 

Figs.  31,  32.   Jungermannia  iniermedia, 

81.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  half -ripe  antheridium,  x  300. 

32.  Similar  section  of  a  young  fruit-rudiment  of  the  same  plant,  x  300. 

Figs.  33,  34.     Jungermannia  trichcp^lla. 

33.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  fruit,  x  200. 

34.  A  set  of  special-mother-cells  out  of  the  same  fruit,  x  GOO. 


PLATE  X. 

CALTPOGEIA  TRICHOMANES. 

1  and  6.  Longitudinal  sections  of  young  fruit-branches,  x  200. 

2,  4,  5.  Detached  fruit-rudiments  seen  from  the  outside,  figs.  2  and  4,  x  300, 

fig.  5,  X  150. 

3,  7.  Longitudinal  sections  of  similar  fruit-rudimenU,  x  300. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  lower  part  of  a  young  fruit-sac,  x  200. 


PLATE  XI. 

Figs.  1 — 7  and  15 — 26.   Radula  eomplanata. 

1.  Lateral  view  of  an  inflorescencc ;  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  repre- 

sented in  section  ;  the  cell  contents  are  not  shown. 

2.  A  yery  young,  3  a  half-ripe  antheridium,  both  in  longitudinal  section, 

X  500. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  more  developed  fruit-rudiment,  together  with 

the  lower  part  of  the  surrounding  calyptra,  x  200. 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  fruit-rudiment,  x  500. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  somewhat  dwarfish  fruit- rudiment  at  the  com- 

mencement of  the  differentiation  of  the  capsule-wall  and  contents, 
X  300. 

7*  Lower  end  of  the  stalk  of  a  half-ripe  fruit,  x  200. 

15.  Two  lobes  of  a  somewhat  developed  leaf  spread  out,  x  200. 

10.  Ripe  spore,  X  200. 

17 — 24.  Different  states  of  the  development  of  the  flat  pro-embryo,  20,  21, 
and  22  are  lateral  views,  x  200. 

25'.  The  terminal  bud  of  the  first  leafy  axis,  x  300. 

25*,  26.  The  first  leafy  axis  proceeding  from  the  pro-embryo,  x  300. 
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Figs.  8—14,  27—42.  Frullania  dilatata. 
no. 
8*,  *, «.  Three  saccessive  stages  of   development  of   superior  leaves.      la 
fig.  8'  the  under  lobe  of  the  leaf  is  shown  as  a  single  row  of  cells. 
8*  and  8*  are  x  300,  8*  is  x  150. 

9.  Leaf  bud  seen  from  above,  x  200. 

10.  Leaf  bud  seen  from  the  upper  side,  x  200. 

11.  A  joung  inferior  leaf,  x  300. 

12.  Two  lobes  of  a  young  superior  leaf  spread  out,  x  200. 

13.  14.  Upper  lobes  of  older  superior  leaves,  x  200. 

27.  Hipe  spore  just  set  free,  x  300. 

28,  29.  Spores  at  the  beginning  of  germination,  having  become  bicelluUr, 

X  300. 

30 — 36.  Outlines  of  the  cells  of  germinating  spores ;  in  figs.  30 — 33  the  outer 
spore-membrane  is  shown ;  36*  is  the  germ-plant  shown  in  fig.  36  turned 
round  90*. 

37)  38.  Germ-plants  more  developed  seen  from  the  outside. 

30.  A  very  young,  40  a  more  developed,  41  a  half- ripe,  42  a  ripe  ruptured 
antheridium ;  near  the  latter  are  some  escaped  mother-cells  of  sperma- 
tozoa, from  some  of  wliich  the  spermatoza  nave  already  escaped,  x  400. 


PLATE  XII. 

FRULLANIA  DILATATA. 

1 .  Two  young  archegonia  surrounded  by  the  rudiment  of  the  perianth,  x  400. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  perianth  seen  from  the  outside,  x  400. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  inflorescence  containing  two  half  developed  and 

one  impregnated  archegonium,  x  400. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  lower  part  of  an  impregnated  archegonium, 

with  a  seven-celled  fruit-rudiment,  x  400. 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  more  developed  fruit-rudiment,  with  the  arche- 

gonium becoming  transformed  into  tne  calyptra,  x  400. 

6.  7.  Youn^  fruit^rudiments,  detached.    6  and  6*,  7  and  7»,  are  the  same  pre- 

parations, 6  and  7  being  the  figures  obtained  by  adjusting  the  microscope 
to  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  6*  and  7*  by  adjusting  it  to  the  outer  sur- 
face, X  400. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  more  developed  fruit,  at  the  time  of  the  differ- 

entiation of  the  capsule-wall  and  contents,  x  300. 

9.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  half-ripe  fruit,  x  300. 

10.  Spore- mother-cell  with  four  protrusions  (one  turned  away  from  the  ob- 
server) of  the  membrane,  taken  from  a  similarly  developed  capsule, 
X  300. 
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PLATE  Xm. 

RICCI  A  6LAUCA. 
PIG. 

1.  Germ-plant  (from  a  shady  habitat)  to  which   the  spore  is  still  attached, 

X  200. 

2.  Developed  germ-plants  from  the  same  locality,  x  20. 

3.  Perfect  shoot  seen  from  below,  x  8. 

4.  A  young  shoot  in  the  bud  seen  from  at>ove,  x  30. 

4^  Fragment  of  a  capillary  root  of  the  median  line  of  a  perfect  shoot.  The 
inner  wall  is  furnished  with  prominent  points,  x  200. 

5.  Three-celled  rudiment  of  antheridium  not  yet  grown  o?er  by  an  annular 

wall,  X  200. 
'  6.  Rudiment  of  an  antheridium  and  part  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  very 
young  shoot.    The  yet  undivided  mother-cell  of  the  organ  is  already 
grown  over  by  an  annular  wall,  x  300. 

V.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  fissure  of  the  fore-edge  of  a  perfect 
shoot.  The  upper  part  of  the  figure  is  the  lateral  surface — through 
which  the  section  has  passed — of  the  deep  indentation  of  the  fore-ed^ ; 
the  shaded  part  is  the  cavity  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter,  in  which 
the  median  shoot  is  developed,  x  30. 

7*.  Louffitudinal  section  of  the  median  shoot  bearing  two  rudiments  of  an  the - 
ridia,  one  is  unicellular  and  the  other  is  a  few-celled  oval  body  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  closing  over  the  apex  of  the  organ,  x  400. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  half-developed  antheridium,  x  300. 

9.  Similar  section  of  an  almost  ripe  antheridium,  x  200. 

10.  Mouth  of  the  sheath  of  a  ripe  antheridium,  seen  from  the  outside,  x  300. 

11.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  shoot  bearing  the  rudiment  of  an  archc- 

gonium,  x  400. 

12.  Section  of  a  more  developed  rudiment  of  an  archegonium,  X  400. 

13.  Section  of  an  archegonium  whose  longitudinal  growth  is  terminating, 

X  300. 

14.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  shoot  bearing  an  archegonium  ready  for  impreg- 

nation, X  300. 

15.  An  abortive  archegonium  whose  mouth  has  been  laid  open  by  a  longitu- 

dinal section  thi*ough  the  shoot,  x  300. 

]  6.  Section  of  an  impregnated  archegonium  with  a  fruit-rudiment  still  unicel- 
lular. 

16^.  Lower  part  of  a  section  of  an  archegonium  lately  impregnated  with  a  three- 
celled  fruit-rudiment,  x  200. 

17»  18.  Longitudinal  sections  of  an  archegonium  with  more  fully  developed 
fruit-rudiments,  x  300. 

19.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  capsule  enclosed  by  the  calyptra,  x  200. 
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PLATE  XIV. 

R1£LLA   REUTEKI. — Mont. 
FIQ. 

1  and  2.  Germ-plants  with  spore  attached,  x  150. 

3.  A  plant  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  a  cell  of  a  leaf  separated  mecha- 

nically from  an  older  individual,  x  130. 

4.  Adventitious  shoot  of  an  older  plant,  x  150. 

5.  Full-jsprown  shoots  (cultivated,  more  slender  than  in  the  natural  state) ; 

the  older  part  of  the  plant  is  dead,  x  5. 

6.  Another  sunilar  shoot,  x  20. 

7'.  The  end  of  the  shoot  a  of  the  latter,  x  200. 

8.  Terminal  bud  of  a  strong  shoot  after  the  removal  of  the  older  leaves, 

X  200.  The  leaves  and  the  upper  layer  of  cells  of  the  massive  portion 
of  the  stem — which  latter,  as  far  as  the  drawing  extends,  consists  of  only 
two  layers  of  cells — are  shown  in  dark  lines  above  the  outlines  of  the 
membranous  wing  and  the  second  cellular  layer  of  the  stem. 

9.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  terminal  bud  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 

stem,  X  200. 

10.  Terminal  bud  after  the  removal  of  all  leaves.  Two  antheridia  are  being 
formed,  the  one  sunk  half  down,  the  other  deep  down  into  the  duplica- 
tions of  the  margin  of  the  wing,  x  150. 

10.  Young  unicellular  antheridium  with  adjoining  tissue,  laid  bare  by  a  sec- 
tion parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  wing  of  the  stem,  X  150. 

12.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  half-ripe  antheridium,  x  150. 

13.  Section  through  a  portion  of  a  fertile  shoot  which  has  laid  bare  an  arche- 

gonium  recently  impregnated,  and  has  grazed  a  lateral  axis  bearing 
antheridia,  x  100. 

14*.  Unimpregnated  archegonium  with  its  apex  still  closed,  x  250. 

14*.  Archegonium  ready  for  impregnation,  X  250. 

15.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  recently  impregnated  archegonium,  x  250. 

16.  Young  caiyptra  just  visible  through  its  veil,  X  25. 

17.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  caiyptra  with  sporangium  (a  younger  state  than 

Fig.  16),  X  200. 

18.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  same  when  half  ripe,  the  section  not  having 

passed  through  the  mouth,  x  100. 

19'.  Mother-cell  with  four  spores  enclosed  in  special-mother-cells,  x  250. 
19^  Rudimentary  eUter  from  the  same  sporangium,  x  250. 


PLATE  XV. 

Figs.  1 — 18.    Marehaniia  polymorpha, 

1.  Longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  shoot  bearing  a  very 

young  bud-receptacle,  X  50. 

l^  The  bud-receptacle  of  the  last  figure  cut  through,  x  200. 

2.  Young  bud,  X  400. 
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riG. 
3,  4.  Longitudinal  moieties  of  more  developed  buds,  seen  from  the  surface, 

X  300. 
5.  Half  of  the  fore-edge  of  a  more  advanced  bulbil,  x  300. 

7.  Bud,  whose  upper  part  is  beginning  to  widen,  seen  from  the  surface,  x  50. 

8.  The  cells  of  an  indentation  of  a  lateral  margin  of  the  latter  bud,  x  300. 

9.  Bud  which  has  rooted  and  is  beginning  to  sprout,  x  15. 

10.  Longitudinal  section  through  a  shoot  bearing  the  rudiment  of  a  frBit  (be- 

gmning  of  April),  x   50. 

11.  Head  of  young  fruit  from  below  (end  of  May),  x  100. 

12.  More  advanced  fruit  in  longitudinal  section,  x  100. 

13, 14.  Longitudinal  section  of  impregnated  archegonia,  x  300. 

15.  Impregnated  archegonium,  enclosing  a  four-celled  fruit-rudiment,  and 

which  together  with  its  special  covering  has  been  laid  open  by  a  longi- 
tudinal section  grazing  the  fruit-rudiment. 

16.  Margin  of  a  growing  disk  of  antheridia  (end  of  November)  in  longitudinal 

section,  x  300. 

17.  Transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  a  developed  antheridial  disk,  x  100. 


Figs.  18 — 20.    Lunularia  vulgaris, 

18.  Longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  of  a  very  young  shoot, 

X  300. 

19.  Similar  section  of  the  end  of  a  young  shoot  bearing  the  rudiment  of  a  bud- 

receptacle. 

20.  End  of  a  shoot,  x  5. 


Figs.  21 — 28.     Targionia  hypophylla, 

21.  Longitudinal  section,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  througli  a  shoot  whose 

fore-end  bears  archegonia,  enclosed  by  the  rudiment  of  the  veil,  x  100. 

22.  Similar  section  of  a  recently  impregnated  archegonium,  X  300. 

S3.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  archegonium  enclosing  a  multi-cellular  fruit* 
rudiment,  x  300. 

84.  Tounff  fruit-rudiment  detached,  24^  is  the  same  turned  90^  round  its  longi- 
tuainal  axis,  x  300. 

25.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  more  developed  fruit-rudiment  detached,  x  500. 

26.  Similar  section  of  a  more  developed  fruit-rudiment,  x  300. 

27.  Spore-mother-cell  still  exhibiting  its  primary  nucleus,  x  400. 

28.  Spore-mother-cell  in  which  the  four  secondary  nuclei  have  been  produced, 

and  having  projecting  ridges  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell-mem« 
brane,  x  400. 

29.  Young  ehiter  from  the  same  fruit  as  that  which  produced  the  mother-cell 

shown  in  fig.  27,  X  400. 

10.  Young  elater  from  the  fruit  which  produced  the  spore-mot  her->cell  showa  in 
fig.  28,  X  400. 
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PLATE  XVI. 
Figs.  1 — 13.    Fegatella  conica. 

FIG. 

1.  Section  parallel  to  the  surface  of  a  shoot  formed  in  autumn  and  destined 

for  development  in  the  following  spring,  x  30. 

2.  One  of  the  side  shoots  of  this  shoot,  x  300. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  similar  young  shoot, 

X  300. 

4.  Stomata,  in  process  of  development,  x  300. 

5.  Rudiment  of  a  fruit-head  (beginning  of  February),  in  longitudinal  section, 

X  300. 

6.  Young  fruit-head  from  below,  x  100. 

7.  Fruit-head  at  that  stage  of  development  when  the  archegonia  are  ready  for 

impregnation,  x  50. 

8.  YouDg  fruit-rudiment  with  the  calyptra  enclosing  it,  and  the  adjoining  por- 

tions of  the  fruit-head,  in  longitudinal  section,  x  200. 

9.  Five-celled  fruit  rudiment,  detached,  x  400. 

10.  More  developed  fruit  rudiment  in  longitudinal  section,  x  300. 

11,  12.  11  a  very  young,  12  a  somewhat  more  developed  leaf,  x  300. 
13.  Outline  of  a  half-developed  leaf,  x  30. 


Figs.  14 — 20.     Rebouillia  hemispherica. 

14.  Longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  through  the  very  young 

rudiment  of  a  shoot.     X  300. 

15.  Outer  aspect  of  the  same  preparation,  after  it  has  been  laid  upon  the  sec- 

tional surface  passing  through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  shoot.  The 
rudiments  of  two  leaves  arc  seen,  x  300. 

1 6.  A  young  leaf,  x  300. 

17.  Longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  fertile  shoot.     On 

the  right  is  a  fruit-nead ;  the  section  has  passed  throug[h  two  unimpreg- 
nated  archegonia  and  four  scales.  Stomate-formation  is  just  com- 
mencing in  the  covering  cells  of  the  air-cavities  of  the  fruit-head. 
Further  back  is  a  cushion  of  antheridia,  cut  through.  The  outlines  of 
the  cells  only  are  drawn,  and  the  contents  of  the  antheridia  omitted. 
X  300. 

IS.  An  imprecated  archegonium  in  longitudinal  section.    The  mother-cell  of 
the  fruit-rudiment  is  still  undivided.  X  300. 

19.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  impregnated  archegonium,  enclosing  a  more  de- 

veloped fruit-rudiment.  One  only  of  the  rows  of  cells  of  which  the 
young  fruit-rudiment  consists  is  seen ;  the  position  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
second  is  shown  by  a  dotted  circle,  x  300. 

20.  One  of  the  sheathing  prolongations  of  the  fruit-head  which  enclose  the 

fruit,  seen  from  below.  The  curved  neck  of  the  impregnated  arche- 
gonium is  also  seen,  x  30. 
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PLATE  XVU. 

Figs.  1—8.    Sphagnum  eymbi/oliim. 

no. 

1.  Longitadinal  section  of  the  terminal  bad  of  tiie  median  shoot  of  a  full- 

{^rown  plant.    The  section  has  passed  underneath  the  fifth  leaf  of  the 
eft  side  of  a  lateral  shoot,    x  150. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  innovation,  x  600. 

3.  Terminal  bud  of  a  median  shoot,  detached  and  seen  from  the  outside, 

X  600. 

4.  Terminal  bud  of  a  median  shoot  with  left-handed  }  phyllotaxis,  seen  from 

above,  x  600. 

5.  Terminal  bud  of  a  median  shoot,  detached  by  two  transverse  sections,  of 

which  one  passed  close  down  the  apical  pomt  of  the  transverse  cell,  the 
other  throi^  the  stem  close  underneath  the  third-youngest  leaf.  All 
the  older  leaves  are  cut  through  transversely.  The  leaves  from  a  to  0 
liave  a  risht-handed  }  arrangement ;  from  thence  upwards  the  arrangement 
island  left-handed,  x  500. 

5\  Diagram. 

6.  Young  lateral  bud,  seen  from  the  outside,  x  500. 

7.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  part  of  an  innovation,  taken  at  the  point  where  the 

growth  in  thickness  of  the  stem  ends,  x  500. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  longitudinal  moieties  of  a  somewhat 

lower  part  of  the  same  innovation,  x  200. 

9.  Sphagnum  aeutifolium, — Fragment  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  circum- 

ference of  the  st<;m  of  the  principal  shoot  from  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  region  where  lateral  shoots  are  crowded  together.  The  cells  of  the 
interior  of  the  stem  have  pitted  waUs.  x  200. 

9^  One  of  these  pitted  cells,  x  600. 
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1.  A  young  leaf  of  Sphagnum  acutifolium,  seen  from  the  surface,  x  400. 

2.  Fragment  of  a  somewhat  more  developed  leaf  of  the  same  species,  in  whose 

cells  the  third  division  is  beginning,  x  400. 

3.  Fragment  of  a  leaf  of  Sphagnum  cymbifolium  in  which  the  cells  with,  and 

those  without  chlorophyll  are  entirely  differentiated.  Several  of  the 
former  have  divided  by  transverse  septa,  x  400. 

4.  Eraffment  of  a  leaf  of  Sphagnum  acutifolium  in  whose  cells,  which  are 

devoid  of  chlorophyll  the  formation  of  annular  and  spiral  vessels  has 
commenced.  Several  of  the  latter  cells  have  divided  by  longitudinal 
or  transverse  septa,  x  400. 

Fies.  5— IS.    SfAagmm  aeuiifoUum, 

5.  Pro-embryo  which  has  not  yet  developed  any  leafy  shoots,  x  10. 

6.  A  very  young  pro-embryo,  x  200. 
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7.  An  unusaaily  small  pro-embryo ;  on  the  left,  near  the  lower  angle,  the  bad 

of  a  leafy  shoot  is  seen.    A  new  pro-embryo  has  orieinated  at  one  of 
the  rows  of  cells  springing  from  the  marginal  cells.  X  100. 

8.  Basal  fragment  of  a  highly  developed  pro-embryo  to  which  the  spore  is  still 

attached.    The  smaller  longitudinal  moiety  of  the  leafy  bud,  which  b 
seated  very  near  the  cell,  has  been  remoyed  by  the  section,  x  200. 

9.  Lobe  of  a  pro-embryo,  without  any  processes  from  the  marginal  cells,  with 

a  bud  attached,  x  100. 
11,  ]  2.    11  a  very  young,  12  a  half  ripe  antheridium,  in  longitudinal  section, 

X  300. 
13.  Bipe  spermatozoa,  killed  by  iodine,  x  800. 

Fios.  14 — 17.    Sphagnum  cymbifolium, 

14, 15.  14  a  very  young  archegonium,  15  archegonium  near  the  period  of 
opening ;  in  longitudinal  section,  X  250. 

16,  17.  Longitudinal  sections  of  the  ends  of  stems  in  which  the  rudimentary  cells 
of  a  &tend  branch  have  been  exposed  by  the  section  (see  the  left  side  of 
both  figures ;  in  fig.  16  underneath  the  uppermost,  in  ^g.  17  under- 
neath the  second  uppermost  leaf),    x  150. 

18.  SchUtostega  osmuniacca, — Portion  of  a  pro-embryo,  X  300. 


PLATE  XLX. 

Fios.  1^-16.    Funaria  hggromettiea, 

1—4.  Sections  of  antheridia  in  different  stages  of  development,  x  300. 

5 — 8.  Mouths  of  unimpregnated  archegonia.  6  and  7  the  central  cell, 
X  300.  Figures  5  and  6  are  young  states,  figures  7  and  8  more  de- 
veloped conaitions. 

9.  Young  fruit-rudiment  in  longitudinal  section,  x  300. 

10.  The  upper  end  of  the  same,  X  300. 

11.  Upper  part  of  a  growing  calyptra,  with  the  upper  half  of  the  enclosed  fruit- 

rudiment  :  in  longitudinal  section.  The  fruit-rudiment  which  has  not 
been  cut  through  is  shown  in  an  optical  longitudinal  section.  X  300. 

IP.  The  fruit-rudiment  out  of  the  same  calyptra,  detached,  turned  round  90% 
and  in  longitudinal  section,  X  300. 

13.  Spore-mother-cell  after  the  formation  of  the  two  secondary  nuclei,  x  400. 

14.  The  same;  after  the  formati(jn  of  the  four  tertiary  neuolei,  x  400. 

15.  The  same ;  after  the  divisions  of  its  internal  cavity  into  four  special  mother- 

cells,  X  400. 

16.  The  same ;  after  considerable  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  speoial-mother- 

celb  and  the  formation  of  the  spore-membrane,  x  400. 

17.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  half  of  the  mouth  of  a  recently  impreg- 

nated archegonium  of  Dicranum  heteromallum.  Underneath  is  the  primary 
cell  of  the  fruit-rudiment  detached  from  the  central  cell  of  the  arche- 
gonium by  contact  with  the  dissecting  needle,  x  300. 

18.  Bryum  caupiiieium. — Rudiment  of  a  lateral  bud,  detached  and  seen  ob- 

liquely from  above,  x  300. 
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19.  Baeomitrium  erieoides. — ^Fraffment  of  a  lateral  branch  of  a  pro -embryo 

with  the  attached  germ-plaut,  x  300. 

20,  21.  Fissidetu  bryoides, — ^Longitudinal  sections  of  archcgonia,  fig.  20  ready 

for  impregnation,  fig.  21  just  impregnated,  x  300. 

22.  Tonng  fruit-mdiment  of  Br^m  argenteum  detached,  x  300. 
22*.  The  same  turned  round  90°,  x  300. 

23.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  yaginula,  and  of  a  fra^ent  of  the  seta,  and 

the  adjoining  parts  of  the  slioot  of  the  same  species,  x  25. 


PLATE  XX. 

PHASCÜM  CUSPID  A  TUM. 

1.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  rudiment  of  an  archegonium,  x  4*00. 

2.  Similar  section  of  a  young  arclicgonium,  x  400. 

3.  Upper  end  of  the  same,  x  600. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  archegonium,  whose  apical  cell  has  ceased  to 

multiply,  X  250. 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  archegonium  shortly  before  the  rupture  of  the 

apex,  X  500. 

G.  Archegonium  whose  apex  has  lately  burst,  in  longitudinal  section.  The 
still  globular  daughter-cell  within  the  central  cell  only  fills  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  latter,  x  250. 

7.  Accidental  transverse  section  of  the  place  of  junction  of  the  neck,  and  the 

ventral  portions  of  an  archegonium,  x  250. 

8.  Central  cell  of  the  ventral  portion  of  an  archegonium  which   has  been 

cut  longitudinally,  in  the  state  of  development  shown  in  fig.  6,  x  500. 

9.  Archegonium  just  impregnated,  x  400. 

10.  Longitudinal  sections  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  upper  part 

of  the  ventral  portion,  of  an  archegonium,  with  a  two-celled  fruit- 
rudiment  uninjured  by  the  section,  x  300. 

11.  Similar    section  of  an  archegonium  with  a  four-celled    fruit-rudiment, 

X  200. 

11*.  A  fruit-mdiment,  detached,  x  400. 

11^  Perspective  view  of  the  course  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  same. 

12*.  A  four-celled  fruit-mdiment,  detached,  x  400. 

12«.  The  same  turned  round  90^ 

13.  Longitudinal  sections    of    an  impregnated   and  abortive  archegonium9 

X  300. 

14.  Similar  section  of  a  detached  frait-mdiment,  x  200. 

16.  Similar  section  of  a  fruit-mdiment  with  the  growing  calyptra  and  vaginula» 
X  75. 

15*.  Oatside  of  the  apex  of  the  same  fruit-mdiment,  x  400. 

16.  Portion  of  the  contents  of  an  almost  ripe  antheridium.  Each  of  the  poly- 
gonal cellules  of  the  interior  of  the  organ  encloses  the  mother-cell  of'^a 
spermatozoon,  x   600. 


\ 
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1.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  fruit-rudiment,  x  200. 

2*.  Section  of  the  apex  of  a  less  advanced  fruit-rudiment,  X  250. 

2*.  Tlie  same  turned  round  90*»,  x  250. 

3.  A  younger  fruit-rudiment  whose  lower  part  is  very  highly  developed,  seen 

from  the  outside,  x  30. 

3\  Upper  part  of  the  same  in  longitudinal  section,  x  250. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  calyptra ;  the  outer  side  of  the  spindle-shaped  fruit- 

rudiment  is  seen,     x  60. 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  fruit,  X  200. 

6.  A  portion  of  the  layer  of  mother-cells  and  of  the  adjoining  tissue  of  a  fruit 

at  a  similar  stage  of  development.  The  primordial  utricles  of  the 
mother-cells  are  contracted  by  having  lain  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  X  500. 

7.  Section  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  a  fruit,  passing  through  a 

larger  portion  of  the  layer  of  mother-cells,  x  150. 

8.  A  spore-mother-cell  out  of  whose  bursting  membrane  the  globular  distended 

primordial  utricle  is  emerging,  x  300. 

9.  Primary  mother-cell  from  the  transverse  section  of  a  young  capsule.    The 

cell-contents  are  beginning  to  become  contracted  and  constricted,  indicat- 
ing the  commencement  ot  the  formation  of  the  spore-mother-cells.  X  250. 
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1.  Spore-mother-cell  whose  primordial  utricle  only  partly  fills  the  cavity  and 

is  lying  against  the  wall,  x  500. 

2.  Two  primary  mother-cells  of  the  second  degree,  formed  by  the  division  of 

of  a  primary  mother-cell  of  the  first  degree  by  means  of  a  septum 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fruit.  Each  exhibits  only  one  of 
the  longish  ellipsoidal  spore- mother-ceUs  enclosed  within.  One  of  the 
latter  cells  is  beginning  to  divide.  The  section  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  fruit,  x  300. 

3.  Primary  mother-cells,  each  with  two  free  globular  spore-mother-cells,  in 

which  division  is  about  to  commence.  Direction  of  the  section  as  in 
the  last  figure.  X  300. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  through  some  primary  mother-cells  of  a  somewhat 

more  developed  fruit,  x  200. 

5.  Young  spore  from  the  same,  X  500. 

Figs.  6 — 21.  Gymnoftomum  pyri/brme, 

6.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  upper  end  of  a  fruit-rudiment  whose 

apical  cell  has  ceased  to  multiply  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and 
whose  expansion  in  breadth  underneath  the  apex  is  just  b^^ning. 
The  top  of  the  specimen  was  destroyed  by  the  section  ;  the  representa- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  cells  at  that  part  is  shown  hypothetically 
by  dotted  lines.  X  400. 
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7.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  very  young  fruit,  whose  apophysis  is  far  larger 

than  the  capsule,  x  60. 

8.  A  portion  of  the  layer  of  mother-cells  and  of  the  adjoining  tissue  of  a  simi- 

lar fruit  cut  through  longitudinally,  X  300. 

9.  A  similar  preparation  from  a  somewhat  more  developed  theca.    The  con- 

tents of  tlie  primary  mother-cells  of  the  spores  and  of  the  adjoining 
cells  of  the  columella  are  also  shown.  The  primordial  utricles  of  the 
latter  have  contracted  by  lying  in  water,  x  300. 

10.  A  similar  preparation  from  a  more  advanced  capsule,  x  300.    Here  the 

nuclei  of  the  cells  immediately  adjoining  the  layer  of  spore-mother- 
cells,  t. «.,  of  the  so-called  inner  capsule-wall,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  chlorophyll  of  the  outermost  cells  of  the  same  are  shown.  The 
chlorophyll  in  these  cells  lies  closely  attached  to  the  free  outer  wall. 

11.  Similar  preparation  from  a  capsule  in  which  the  formation  of  the  spore- 

mother-cells  within  the  primary  mother-cells  is  just  about  to  take 
place,  X  300. 

12, 12^  Spore-mother-cells  with  the  enveloping  primary  mother-cells,  x  300. 

13 — 21.  Stages  of  development  of  the  spore-mother-cell,  x  600. 

13.  Young  spore-mother-cell  with  central  nucleus  and  homogeneous  granular 

mucilaginous  fluid  contents. 

14.  The  nucleus  is  pushed  near  to  the  wall ;  the  protoplasm  is  accumulated 

chiefly  in  the  middle  point  of  the  cell. 

15.  This  accumulation  has  divided  into  two  halves. 

16.  A  secondary  nucleus  appears  in  each  of  tliem. 

17»  18.  Four  tertiary  nuclei  are  seen  in  the  place  of  the  two  secondary  nuclei. 

19.  The  primary  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  has  disappeared. 

20,  21.  Spores  fully  formed. 
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Figs.  1 — 11.    Arehidium  pAascoides. 

1.  Archegoninm  ready  for  impregnation,  x  250. 

2.  Archegonium  just  impregnated,  x  400. 

3.  Fruit  with  two  archegonia  which  have  been  some  time  impregnated,  in 

longitudinal  section,  x  200. 

4.  A  young  calyptra  just  ruptured  by  the  swelling  fruit,  opened  laterally, 

5.  Young  fruit  cut  through  longitudinaUy  and  detached,  x  200. 

6.  The  same  somewhat  more  developed.    The  primary  mother-cell  of  the 

spores  has  fallen  out,  x  200. 

7.  The  same,  with  the  full  number  of  cells.    In  the  interior  is  a  primary 

mother-cell  enclosing  four  mother-cells.    The  contents  of  the  latter  are 
omitted  in  the  drawing,  x  300. 

8.  Primary  mother-cell,  with  four  mother-cells.    The  contents  of  the  special 

motner-oelb  have  contracted. 

9.  Mother-cell  with  four  lately  formed  spores,  x  300. 
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10.  Mother-cell  with  four  spores.    The  membrane  of  the  former  is  beginning 

to  dissolve,  x  300. 

11.  Longitudinal  section  of  ripe  fruit,  x  100. 


Figs.  12—15.  Fissidens  taxifoliua. 

12.  Young  leaf  seen  from  the  surface,  x  300. 

13 — 15.  Cells  of  a  somewhat  more  developed  leaf  of  the  same  species,  show- 
ing different  stages  of  development  of  the  chlorophyll-granules, 
X  400. 


PLATE  XXIV. 

1.  Grerminating  spore  of  Platycerimn  aldeome.    The  inner  spore  membrane 

has  emerged  from  the  ruptured  exosporium  in  the  form  of  a  row  of 
three  chlorophyll  bearing  cells.  The  lowest  of  these  cells  has  already 
developed  a  capillary  root.  X  400. 

2.  Young  prothallium  of  O^nogramma  calomelauoa^  x  25. 

3.  Young  prothallium  of  Atplenium  septetUrionale,  X  50. 

4.  A  shoot  spontaneously  detached  from  an  old  luxuriant  prothallium  of 

Gymno^rramma  ealom^ianas.  It  has  developed  a  number  of  antheridiat 
X  150. 

5.  End  of  the  shoot  of  an  old  prothallium  of  the  same  species,  x  2. 


Figs.  6—12,  Pierit  semtlaia, 

6.  Fore-edge  of  a  developed  prothallium,  x  150. 

7.  Longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  of  a  fuUv  developed 

prothallium.     The  small  papiUse  below  are  antheridia,]the  longer  ones 
archegonia.  x  75. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  antheridium,  x  400. 

9.  Apical  aspect  of  the  same.    The  course  of  the  septa  of  the  central  cell  is 

shown  oy  dotted  lines.  X  400. 

10.  Same  view  of  a  more  developed  antheridium,  whose  central  cell  is  already 

'  divided  into  sixteen  cells,  x  400. 

11.  Side  view  of  an  almost  ripe  antheridium,  x  300. 

12.  Same  view  of  an  empty  antheridium,  x  400. 

13, 14, 15.  Spermatozoa  of  Atplenium  teptenirumaU,  killed  with  iodine.  13  is 
X  1200,  14  and  15  are  x  300.  13  and  14  are  lateral  views,  and  15  is 
seen  from  above.  The  mother-cell  is  stiU  attached  to  the  spermatozoon 
in  fig.  1 4. 

Figs.  16 — 19.    Ceratopterii  thalictroides, 

16.  Young  prothallium  with  attached  spore,  and  an  antheridium,  x  150. 
1 7 — 19.  Lateral  views  of  young  antheridia,  x  300. 
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PLATE  XXV. 

FIG. 

1.  Jspidium  filix-mas. — Lougitudinal  section   of  a  young  arcbcgonium     in 

process  of  formation,  x  200. 

2.  Gymnoaramma  calomelanos, — Similar  section  of  a  slightly  more  developed 

antneridiaro,  x  400. 

3.  Pteris  semilaia. — Archegonium  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  germinal 

vesicle,  x  400. 

4.  An  archegonium  of  the  same  fern  without  the  axile  cellular  row  of  the  neck, 

at  the  same  stage  of  development,  x  400. 

5.  Aspidium  JUix-nuu. — ^Longitudinal  section  of  a  similarly  developed  arche- 

gonium, X  200. 

6.  OymHOframma  calomelanos, — ^Transverse  section  of  the  neck  of  an  arche- 

gonium at  the  same  stage  of  development,  x  200. 

7.  Further  developed  archegonium  of  the  same  fern  shortly  before  the  burst- 

ing of  the  apex,  in  longitudinal  section,  x  400. 

8.  Pleris  terrulata, — A  similarly  developed  archegonium,  X  400. 

9.  Central  cell  of  an  archegonium  of  tlic  same  fern,  it  has  been  grazed  by  a 

lonptudinal  section,  and  tlie  germinal  vesicle  thereby  injured,  so  that  it 
exhibits  folds  of  the  membrane,  x  500. 

10.  Central  cell  of  an  archegonium  of  the  same  fern  seen  from  above.     The 

microscope  has  been  focusscd  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cell  of  one  of 
the  first  archegouia  of  a  young  prothallium,  whose  pareuchymatal 
cushion  was  stüJ  thin,  and  permitted  the  pasi>age  of  much  light,  x  400. 

11.  Pteris  serrulata. — Portion  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  prothallium  with 

two  archcgonia ;  one  with  the  apex  just  burst,  the  other  nearly  ready 
to  burst,  X  400. 

PLATE  XXVI. 

1.  Gymnogramma  calomelanos. — End  of  a  shoot  of  a  prothallium,  X  5. 

2.  Oymnogramma  chn/sophylla, — Abnormal  archegonium,  from  a  longitudinal 

section  of  an  old  luxuriant  prothallium,  x  200. 

3.  Gymnogramma  calomelanos. — Portion  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  old 

luxuriant  prothallium,  which  has  a  knob-like  excrescence,  X  50. 

3*.  Cortical  layer  and  some  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  tissue — filled  with  a  mass 
of  mucilage  and  oil— of  the  above  knob,  x  300. 


Figs.  4 — 20.    Aspidium  filix'mas. 

4.  Archegonium  at  the  moment  of  impregnation.  In  the  central  cell  of  the 
archegonium — which  has  been  grazed  by  two  longitudinal  sections — are 
three  spermatoza  still  in  motion.  The  inner  mouth  of  the  canal  of  the 
neck  has  already  b^x)me  closed  again  by  the  expansion  of  the  surround- 
ing cells,  x  300. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  archegonium  shortly  after  impregnation.  The 
enlarged  impregnated  germinal  vesicle  does  not  vet  quite  nil  the  central 
cell,  x  300. 
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6.  Longitudiual  section  of  the  fragment  of  a  protballinm,  showing  an  impreg- 

nated archegonium  with  a  molti-cellalar  embrjo  which  has  been  grazed 
by  the  section. 

6*.  The  net  of  cells  of  this  embryo ;  the  boundaries  of  the  cells  are  drawn  of 
different  thicknesses,  according  to  their  age. 

7,  7*.  More  advanced  states  of  6  and  6*. 

8.  The  end  of  the  first  frond  of  a  more  developed  embryo,  seen  from  the 

surface,  X  300. 

9,  10, 11.  Transverse  sections  through  the  stipes  of  a  frond  of  a  one-year-old 

seedling — 9,  at  the  base ;  10,  somewhat  higher  up ;  11,  still  higher. 
X  20. 

13,  16, 17.  Transverse  sections  through  the  stem  of  a  one-year-old  seedling. 
12,  at  the  base ;  16,  in  the  middle ;  17,  near  the  top.  X  30. 

13.  Germ -plants  after  the  development  of  the  frond,  in  lon^tudinal  section. 

Between  the  first  and  second  root  of  the  primary  axis  of  the  embryo. 
X  20. 

14.  The  top  of  the  stem  of  a  seedling  of  ten  months  old,  seen  from  above.    On 

the  left  is  the  rudiment  of  the  youngest  and  on  the  right  that  of  the 
next  oldest  frond.  The  roundish  cells,  with  granular  contents,  are 
either  mother-cells,  or  cells  of  attachment,  of  scales,  x  200. 

15.  A  ten-months  old  seedling,  in  longitudinal  section.     The  protuberance 

below  on  the  left  b  the  primary  axis  of  the  embryo,  x  20. 

IS.  Basal  outline  of  a  young  frond  of  a  seedling,  and  of  the  scales  surrounding 
it,  X  30. 

19.  Upper  part  of  the  stem  of  a  full-grown  plant  cut  through  longitudinally. 

The  cellular  tissue — ^up  to  the  vascular  bundles — of  the  divided  frond  is 
removed,  to  show  the  course  of  the  bundles.    Natural  size. 

20.  A  mesh  of  the  net  of  vascular  bundles  of  a  similar  stem,  with  the  stumps 

of  the  vascular  bundles  passing  from  it  to  the  fronds,  x  5. 


PLATE  XXVII. 

1,  2.  Apical  views  of  the  ends  of  the  stem  of  full-grown  plants.  Fig.  1  with 
a  right-handed,  fig.  2  with  a  left-handed,  cell-succession.  X  200. 

3,  4.  Longitudinal  sections  of  terminal  buds  of  full-grown  plants.  Fig.  3 
X  200,  fig.  4  X  170.  In  fig.  4,  to  represents  the  rudiment  of  a  frond 
divided  by  the  section. 

5.  A  frond  still  rolled  up,  the  scales  having  been  removed,  seen  from  the  back, 

showing  the  rudiment  of  an  adventitious  bud.    Natural  size. 

6.  Lower  part  of  a  stipes,  whose  lamina  is  already  dead ;  with  an  adventitious 

bud  m  process  of  development.    Natural  size. 

7.  The  same  object,  laid  bare  up  to  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  cortical  tissue. 

Natural  size. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  tip  of  a  root,  x  200. 

9.  Transverse  section  of  the  same,  passing  through  the  punctum  vegetationis 

at  the  height  a  b  of  the  previous  figure,  x  300. 

10.  The  middle  region  of  a  similar  section,  somewhat  lower  down,  at  the  posi- 
tion e  dot  the  root  in  fig.  8,  x  300. 

80 
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PLATE  XXVIII. 
Figs.  1 — 6.  Pteris  aquilina, 

PIG. 

1.  Archegonium,  with  tbe  adjoining  cells  of  the  f)rothallium,  in  longitudinal 
section.  The  embryo  consists  of  four  cells  Ijing  in  the  plane  of  the  sec- 
tion. X  300. 

S.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  fore  part  of  the  cushion  of  a  prothallium,  which, 
besides  the  impregnated  archegonium  laid  bare  by  the  section,  and 
whose  central  cell  is  not  quite  filled  by  the  rudimentary  embryo,  bore  a 
second  impregnated  archegonium  with  a  far  more  developed  embryo. 
Above  tbe  cushion  of  cellular  tissue  there  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
branous wing  of  the  prothallium,  which  has  been  cut  by  the  section,  x 
150. 

3.  An  unimpres^ated  archegonium,  and  one  which  has  been  some  time  im- 

pregnated, in  a  longitudinal  section  of  one  and  the  same  prothallium. 
X  300. 

3*.  The  cellular  net  of  the  embryo  of  the  latter  figure.  The  lines  which 
answer  to  the  boundaries  of  the  cells  of  the  older  generation  arc  much 
thickened.  The  group  of  cells  ae  i^  the  rudiment  of  the  principal  bud, 
and  of  the  first  frond ;  the  group  ad'v&  the  rudiment  of  the  root. 

4.  A  similar  preparation  from  a  more  developed  prothallium.    The  cells  of 

the  first  degree  of  the  root  are  here  very  visible,  x  300. 

5.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  cushion  of  cellular  tissue  of  a  prothallium. 

The  section  has  passed  through  an  archegonium  with  a  far  more  deve- 
loped embryo,  x  300. 

Figs.  7 — 8.  PterU  serrulata. 

7.  Optical  transverse  section  of  the  central  cell  of  an  archegonium  just  im- 

pregnated.   The  germinal  vesicle  contains  two  nuclei,  x  300. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  prothallium,  with  an  embryo  in  the  state  of 

development  of  that  of  Fieri»  aquilina,  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  X  35. 


PLATE  XXIX. 

PTEBIS  AQUIUNA. 

1.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  youn^  plant  which  has  recently  broken  through 

the  archegonium.  A  portion  of  the  prothallium  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  figured,     x  150. 

2.  Imaginary  outline  of  a  more  developed  germ-plant— B  the  primary  axis, 

A  the  first,  D  the  second  frond ;  octween  the  two  the  position  of  the 
apical  cell  is  indicated ;  c  the  first,  b  the  second,  t  the  third  adventi« 
tious  root. 

8.  The  fore-edge  of  the  first  frond  of  a  germ-plant  in  the  same  state  of  deve- 
lopment, seen  from  the  fore-anrface,  x  100. 
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4.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  end  of  the  bud  of  the  principal  axis  of  the 

same,  X  400. 

5.  A  further  developed  germ-plant  shown  in  a  longitudinal  section  through 

the  median  lines  of  the  first  two  fronds.  The  tirst  and  fourth  adventi- 
tious roots  have  been  cut  by  the  section. 

6.  A  more  developed  germ-plant  shown  in  a  longitudinal  section  at  right 

angles  to  the  former  one,  the  section  passing  through  the  second  and 
third  adventitious  root. 

7.  Transverse  section  of  the  older  portion  of  the  axis  of  a  seedling  of  a 

month  old,  X  30. 

8.  9.  Transverse  section  of  the  same  nearer  the  apex. 

9^  The  same  at  another  neighbouring  point  of  the  same  axis,  x  5. 
10,  11.  Seedling  of  a  year  old.    Natural  size. 
12, 13.  Transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  the  same,  taken  near  the  apex,  x  5. 

14.  Transverse  section  of  the  third  frond  of  a  germ-plant,  x  10. 

15.  The  end  of  a  vigorous  shoot  in  November.    Natural  size.    Adjoining  the 

end  of  the  stem  is  seen  the  frond  destined  for  development  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  More  to  the  left  is  seen  the  lower  part  of  the  frond  of  the 
current  year,  whose  lamina  has  akeady  opened. 

16.  Forking  stem -end,  seen  in  a  section  through  the  longitudinal  ridges.    The 

sheath  of  vascular  bundles  of  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  laid  bare  by 
the  section.    Twice  the  natural  size. 


PLATE  XXX. 

PTERIS  AQUILINA. 

1,  *'  **  *'  A  similar  shoot  in  the  spring,  peeled  as  far  as  the  cortical  vascular 
bundle,  in  order  to  show  its  course.  Seen  from  the  left,  from  the  right, 
and  from  above.    Natural  size. 

1.  ^  '*    The  principal  vascular  bundles  of  the  shoot,  with  their  ramifications 

to  the  trond  of  the  previous  year. 

2.  Transverse  section  of  a  stem  at  the  place  of  insertion  of  a  frond.    Natural 

size. 

3.  Transverse  section  of  a  stem,  x  3. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  apex  of  a  frondless  stem 

of  a  very  old  plant,  x  15. 

5.  Apex  of  a  stem  bearing  a  young  frond,  with  the  rudiment  of  an  adventitious 

bud,  seen  from  above.    Natural  size. 

6.  Frond  destined  for  development  in  the  following  year,  as  it  appears  late  in 

autumn,  after  the  removal  of  the  scales ;  seen  in  front.    Natural  size. 

6*.  The  rudiment  of  the  lamina  of  this  frond,  x  15. 

7.  8,  9.  Transverse  sections  of  a  stipes — fig.  7  close  to  the  stem,  figs.  8  and 

9  somewhat  higher  up,  X  3. 

10.  Transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  principal  vascular  bundle  of  the 
stem-bud,  one  and  a  half  line  backwards  from  the  apex»  X  150. 
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10*-  Transverse  section  of  the  same  portion  of  the  same  vascular  bundle«  one 
line  and  a  half  further  back.  The  number  of  the  cells  has  considerably 
diminished  during  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  those  wliicli  remain. 
X  150.  The  vessels  are  figured  as  tiicy  appear  under  a  moderafe 
magnifying  power,  the  sections  not  being  very  tnin. 

11.  Two  vessels  and  the  neighbouring  cells  of  a  complete  vascular  bundle  seen 

in  a  very  delicate  transverse  section,  x  500. 

12.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  margin  of  a  principal  vascular  bundle,  at 

the  place  where  the  thickening  layers  begin  to  appear  in  the  spiral 
vessels,  X  500. 


PLATE  XXXr. 

PTERIS  AQUILINA. 

1.  Sunilar  longitudinal  section  of  a  more  advanced  vascular  bundle,  in  which 

the  thickening  layers  of  the  scalarifonn  vessels  are  seen,  x  200. 

2.  Apex  of  the  stem  seen  from  above,  x  300. 

3.  Apical  aspect  of  the  apical  region  of  the  stem  exposed  by  a  transverse  section 

passinf^  through  the  surrounding  cortical  substance,  which  has  the  form 
of  a  circular  wall.  The  radiating  light  spots  indicate  the  course  of  the 
cortical  vascular  bundles  which  converge  towards  the  punctum  vege- 
tationis.    x  30. 

3^  The  apical  surface  of  this  end  of  the  stem.  The  apical-cell  is  seen  in  the 
middle ;  on  the  left  hand,  near  (and  above)  it  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
youngest  frond.    X  300. 

4.  Longitudinal  section,  perpendicular   to    the  horizon  of  the  cjid  of    the 

stem,  X  300. 

5.  The  same  in  a  longitudinal  section  parallel  to  the  horizon,  x  200. 

6.  Horizontal  section  of  the  end  of  a  stem  which  has  passed  transversely  through 

several  rudimentary  roots;  that  shown  by  the  letter  a  is  exacUy 
in  the  punctum  vegctationis.   x  5. 

6^  The  above  rudimentary  roots,  x  200. 


PLATE  XXXII. 
Figs.  1 — 3.  PterU  aquilina, 

1.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  end  of  a  stem.     At  the  vascular  bundle,  to  the 

left,  b  the  rudiment  of  a  root  laid  bare,  for  its  whole  length,  x  15. 

1*.  The  rudiment  of  a  root  just  mentioned,  x  300. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  very  youn^  frond  of  a  seedling  one  year  and  a 

half  old.   Above  the  scale  is  the  rudiment  of  a  bud.    X  250. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  one-vear-old  frond  of  a  fulUgrown  plant.      A 

dormant  adventitious  bud  is  laid  bare,  x  10. 

8\  The  adTaniitioui  bud,  x  200. 
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4.  Apical  view  of  the  terminal  bud  of  Aspidium  spiuulosum,  surroanded  by  the 

rudiments  of  the  youngest  fronds,  x  250. 

5.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  three  divisions  of  the  apical-cell  of  Jspidium 

filix-meu  or  f^pinulosum,  and  of  the  displacement  caused  by  the  change  of 
form  of  the  apical-cell  (see  p.  239).  The  original  position  of  the  older 
walls  is  shown  by  dotted  lines,  the  later  ones  by  continuous  lines ;  both 
are  indicated  by  the  same  (Arabic)  figures.  The  Roman  figures  refer  to 
the  cells  of  the  second  degree ;  II  is  the  oldest,  III  the  intermediate, 
IV  the  youngest,  of  the  latter  cells. 

6.  Diagram  of  the  displacements  caused  by  the  next  three  divisions  following 

the  same  rule. 

7.  8.  Stages  of  development  of  the  scales  of  NephrolepU  »pUndetu, 
9 — 13.  The  same  in  Niphobolu9  mpesiris. 


PLATE  XXXIII. 
Figs.  1—6.  Atpuiiumßix-femina. 

1.  A  frond  which  has  been  torn  off,  and  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  close,  warm 

place,  and  which  has  produced  an  adventitious  bud  at  its  base.     Natural 
size. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  terminal  bud,   x  250. 

3.  The  apex  of  the  lamina  of  a  half-developed  frond  seen  from  above,  x  250. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  frond,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  root,  x  300. 

5.  The  same  somewhat  more  advanced,    x  100. 

6.  Longitudinal   section  of  the  apex  of  a  root  which  has  not  yet  broken 

through  the  tissue  of  the  frond,  x  250. 

7.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  end  of  the  frond  of  Struthiopterit  ger^ 

nutnica,  X  30.  On  the  developed  frond,  to  the  left,  is  seen  the  rudiment 
of  an  adventitious  root. 

8.  The  last-mentioned  rudiment,  x  150. 


FiG8.  9—20.  Maratiia  cireuta/olia. 

9.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  end  of  a  stem,  x  10.  The  small  circles  dis- 
tributed through  the  parenchvma  are  gum-passages.  An  adventitious  root 
lies  deep  down  in  the  cortical  tissue.  Of  the  youngest  of  the  two  visi- 
ble fronds  there  is  only  a  small  fragment  at  the  side  remaining,  to  which 
the  corresponding  membranous  mteral  portion  of  the  stipule  is  at- 
tached. 

10.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  adventitious  bud  of  the  base  of  the  stipule, 

X  30. 

11,  12.  Young  fronds  of  different  ages  seen  from  above,  X  10. 

13,  14.  Somewhat  older  fronds,  in  longitudinal  section,  x  10. 

15.  Lateral  segment  of  the  same,  showing  a  stipule  in  process  of  develop- 
ment, X  10. 
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16.  Transveyse  section  of  the  place  of  attachment  of  a  more  developed  frond. 
The  circle  in  the  middle  shows  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  cylindrical 
stipes  (within  it  are  the  vascular  bundles) ;  the  rest  of  the  tissue  be- 
longs to  the  stipule. 

17, 18.  Transverse  sections  through  the  stipule  and  stipes  of  the  same  frond, 
one  and  two  lines  higher  up. 

19.  Lon^tudinal  section  of  a  similarly  developed  frond.    Twice  the  natural 

size. 

19*.  Lateral  half  of  the  stipule  of  the  latter  frond,  after  the  removal  of  the 
leafy  portion. 

20.  Apical  region  of  a  half-developed  frond,  seen  from  above,  x  100. 


PLATE  XXXIV. 

1.  Swollen  end  of  a  runner  of  NephrolepU  unduUtla,  in  longitudinal  section« 

X20. 

2.  Perfect  and  growing  tuber  of  the  same  plant.    Natural  size. 

8.  Shoot  of  a  similar  tuber,  detached  from  the  latter.    It  has  already  pro- 
duced two  runners. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  terminal  bud  of  Polypodium  vulgare,  x  250. 

5,  6.  Apical  aspect  of  the  tips  of  the  stem  of  the  same  fern,  x  250. 

7.  Apical  view  of  the  tip  of  the  stem  of  Poiypodium  dtyopterU. 

Figs.  8 — 12.  Plafycerium  alcicome. 

8.  Transverse  section  of  the  perfect  stem.    Natural  size. 

9.  Transverse  section  of  the  stem  close  under  the  growing  terminal  bud. 

Natural  size. 

10.  Net  of  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  seen  from  above.    Natural  size. 

11.  The  same  seen  from  below. 

12.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  bark  of  a  root,  x  100. 
12^  Some  cells  of  the  latter,  x  450. 


PLATE  XXXV. 

1.  Terminal  bud  of  a  very  vigorous  autumn  shoot  of  Equiseium  limoium^  x  400. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  end  of  the  bud  of  a  Uteral  shoot  of  Equuetum 

arvetue,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  x  200. 

8.  Eguiseium  limoium, — Apical  view  of  an  end  of  a  stem  divided  by  a  transverse 
sertion,  underneath  the  third  cell  from  the  apex.  The  edges  of  contact 
of  the  cells  within  the  stem,  underneath  the  cell  of  the  first  degree,  are 
shown  by  dotted  lines,    x  500. 

4.  Similar  terminal  bud;  the  section  has  passed  somewhat  lower  down;   x 

200. 

5.  Transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  Eguuettm  limotum  close  under  the  apex« 

X  800. 


( 
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6.  Lateral  view  of  a  terminal  bud  of  the  same  species  laid  bare  by  two  parallel 

longitudinal  sections,  X  30. 

7.  Terminal  bud  of  tbe  same  Equisetum  exposed  by  tbin  parallel  sections 

perpendicular  to  tbe  axis  or  tbe  stem.     Tbe  youngest  and  tbe  second 
youngest  leaf  are  uninjured ;  tbe  rest  arc  cut  transversely.    X  20. 

8.  Portion  of  a  very  young  leaf  of  Equisetum  limosum  exposed  by  transverse 

section  tbrougb  tbe  end  of  tbe  stem,  seen  from  above,  x  300. 

9.  Lateral  view  of  two  tips  of  a  somewbat  older  leaf;  tbe  one  to  tbe  rigbt  is 

about  to  fork,   x  300. 

10.  Motber-cell  of  one  of  tbe  wborled  adventitious  shoots  of  Equisetum  limosum 
exposed  by  two  parallel  longitudinal  sections  through  the  young  stem-end. 
X  300. 

11.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  similar  shoot  in  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  de- 

velopment, X  300. 

12.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  portion  of  an  older  intemode,  with  a  fragment  of 

the  leaves  belonging  to  it.    Tbe  section  has  laid  open  the  cavity  of  the 
base  of  tbe  leaf,  in  which  an  adventitious  bud  is  concealed.    X  60. 

13.  Part  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  young  internode  of  Equisetum  pratense. 

In  the  cells  of  one  longitudinal  row  annular  vessels  are  formed.    The 
transverse  septa  of  these  cells  are  still  present,    x  300. 


PLATE  XXXVI. 

1.  Left  side  of  a  delicate  longitudinal  section  of  the  apex  of  a  growing 

delicate  shoot  of  Equisetum  variegatum,  X  300. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  seventh  internode  (reckoning  downwards  from  the  apex), 

from  tbe  same  longitudinal  section. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit  of  Equisetum  limosum  at 

the  beginning  of  April,  x  30. 

4.  5.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  youngest  sporangium -receptacle  from  the 

same  specimen,  X  200. 

G.  Half-developed  fruit  (at  tbe  end  of  October)  of  Equisetum  arveme,  in 
longitudmal  section,  x  50. 

7,  8,  9.  Stages  of  development  of  tbe  spoi-angia  of  the  same  species,  all  in 
longitudinal  section,  x  300. 

10.  Transverse  section  of  a  young  sporangium  of  tbe  same  species,  x  300. 

11.  Group  of  young  primary  mother-cells  of  tbe  spores  of  Equisetum  variegatum; 

two  of  them  are  about  to  divide,  x  300. 

12.  Four  s|X)re-motber-ceils  of  Eq.  limosum  adherent  to  one   another,  more 

developed,  x  300. 

13.  Half  of  a  young  receptacle,  with  sporangium  of  the  same  species,  x  150. 


PLATE  XXXVn. 

Figs.  1—18,  21,  24.  Equisetum  limosum. 

1.  Free  sporc-motber-cell,  X  400. 

2.  SSpore-mother-cell,  whose  primary  central  nucleus  has  dissolved,  x  300. 
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3, 4,  5.  Spore-moiher-cells,  with  two  secondary  nuclei,   between  wliioli  a 
flattened  agglomeration  of  granules  is  gradually  being  formed.    Fig.  3 
is  X  300,  figs.  4  and  5  are  x  400. 

6.  Mother-cells,  with  four  tertiary  nuclei,  arranged  in  the  angles  of  a  tetra- 

hedron, X  450. 

7,  8.  Hother-cells  divided  into  four  spccial-mothcr-cells,  x  300. 

9.  Special-mothcr-cell  divided   from  its  sister-cells,  and  which  has  become 
globular.    A  spore  is  just  forming  in  it.    X  300. 

10  Special-mother-cell,  with  the  globular  spore.  Upon  the  inner  wall  of  the 
special  mother-cell  the  first  traces  of  the  two  wide  spiral  threads  are 
visible.    X  400. 

11.  Ripe  spore,  after  the  stripping  off  of  the  remains  of  the  spccial-mother-ccU 
(the  elaters),  crushed  in  sulphuric  acid,  x  400. 

13.  Commencement  of  germination ;  numerous  chlorophyll-granules  are  visible 
in  the  fluid  contents.  The  central  nucleus  of  the  spore  has  disap- 
peared ;  in  the  cell  two  accumulations  of  granules  are  seen,  each  of 
which  surrounds  a  secondary  nucleus,    x  400. 

13 — 18,  21.  Differently  developed  germ-plants,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  June,  x  300. 

24.  Fragment  of  the  margin  of  an  older  prothallium  (in  the  middle  of  July), 
with  a  half- developed  and  a  ripe  antlieridium,  both  shown  in  longi« 
tudiual  section,  x  200. 


Figs.  19,  20,  22,  23,  25—37.  EquUetum  arvense. 

19,  20,  22.  Germinating  spores  developed  in  water,  x  300. 

23.  Somewhat  older  prothallium,  showing  the  earliest  antheridia,  x  150. 

25.  Portion  of  the  contents  of  a  half-ripe  antheridium  ;  small  tessellated  cella 

enclose  the  ellipsoidal  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoa,  x  400. 

26.  A  free  mother-cell  of  spermatozoa,  x  300. 

27.  A  mother-cell,  showing  the  spermatozoon,  x  300. 

28.  Spermatozoon  crippled  by  treatment  with  very  diluted,  watery  solution  of 

iodine.  The  stiffened  cilia  are  already  visible,  whilst  the  tail  still 
escapes  observation  by  its  undulations,    x  500. 

29.  Spermatozoon  quite  killed  by  the  same  reagent.    Its  hinder  end,  already 

somewhat  swollen,  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  enclose  a  globe  of 
highly  refractive  matter;  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  membrane 
of  the  mother-cell  is  attached  to  the  frontal  turns  of  the  thread,   x  500. 

30 — 33.  Spermatozoa  killed  by  tincture  of  iodine.  They  are  far  more  con- 
tracted than  those  whose  motions  have  ended  spontaneously  or  have  been 
terminated  gradually  by  treatment  with  a  very  watery  solution  of  iodine. 
Great  differences  are  apparent  in  their  size,  as  appears  by  the  comparison 
of  spermatozoa,  drawn  with  the  same  magnifying  power,    x  500. 

35.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  rudiment  of  an  archegonium,  x  300. 

36,  37.  Similar  sections  of   more   developed  archegonia;   fig.    36    x   200« 

tig.  37  X  300. 
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PLATE  XXXVIII. 

2QUISETUM  A&YENSB. 
FIG. 

1.  Longitudinal  section  of  anarchegonium  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 

apex,  X  300. 

2.  The  same  immediately  after  the  opening,  x  300. 

3.  Perspective  view  of  an  archegoninm  lately  opened,  shown  by  means  of 

two  parallel  longitudinal  sections  of  the  protbidlium,  x  300. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  archegoninm  just  impregnated,  x  300. 

5.  7 — 10.  Detached  embryos  in  different  stages  of  development,  seen  in  lon- 

gitudinal section,  x  200. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  impregnated  archegonium,  with  the  embryo  in 

the  central  cell,  X  300. 

11.  Accidental  transverse  section  of  a  rudimentary  embryo,  X  200. 

PLATE  XXXIX. 

I,  2.  Longitudinal  sections  of  impregnated  archegonia,  with  embryos;  fig,  1, 
before  the  falling  off  of  the  cells  of  the  mouth  ;  fig.  2,  after  the  same. 
X  200. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  lobe  of  a  prothallium,  with  two  impregnated 

archegonia,  x  200. 

4,  5.  Embryos  more  advanced,  seen  in  the  front,  so  that  both  the  primary  and 

the  secondary  axes  are  in  the  line  of  sight,  x  200. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  lower  part  of  a  germ-plant,  at  about  the  stage 
of  development  of  fig.  3  in  the  next  plate,  X  100. 

PLATE  XL. 

1.  Lobe  of  a  highly  developed  prothallium  cut  through  longitudinally.    Be- 

sides abortive  archegonia,  the  section  has  exposea  an  impregnated  one 
with  a  considerably  developed  embryo.   X  100. 

2.  Embryo  just  breaking  through  the  prothallium,  shown  in  longitudinal 

section. 

3.  Portion  of  a  prothallium  with  a  eerm-plant,  whose  root  and  first  leafy  shoot 

have  recently  emerged  from  tne  prothallium,  x  10. 

PLATE  XLL 

Fios.  1 — 4.  Ophioglossum  vulgaium, 

1 .  Longitudinal  section  of  a  stem  at  the  beffinning  of  December.  Above,  on 
the  left,  is  a  rudimentary  pair  of  fronds  (about  ^  inch  long),  destined  for 
development  in  tlie  following  spring.  The  section  is  exactly  through 
the  median  line  of  the  protuberance  of  cellular  tissue,  which  is  situated 
somewhat  laterally  in  front  of  the  latter  frond,  and  which  endosea  the 
younger  fronds.    X  20. 
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2.  Longitudinal  section  throus^h  the  middle  line  of  the  frond  destined  for 

development  in  the  following  spring  in  the  bud-region  of  a  similar  stem, 
X  20. 
2*.  The  terminal  bud  and  the  two  youngest  fronds  of  the  latter  specitnen, 
X  200. 

3.  Transverse  section  close  above  the  terminal  bud  of  a  similar  stem,  x  20. 
3*.  Transverse  section  through  the  same  stem,  i  line  lower  down. 

4.  Transverse  section  close  above  the  terminal  bud,  which  is  seen  through  the 

opening  of  the  narrow  canal  leading  to  it,  x  300. 


Figs.  5 — 11.  Botrychium  Lunaria. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  prothallium,  x  50.  Above,  to  the  right,  is  an 
archegonium ;  on  the  left  of  this  are  five  antheridia,  of  which  three  are 
empty. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  antheridia  shortly  before  opening,  x  300. 

7.  Hinder  end  of  a  prothallium,  with  remains  of  the  spore-membrane,  x  300. 

8 — 10.  Germ-plants  with  adherent  prothallia,  x  6.  Figs.  8  and  9  seen  from 
the  side,  fig.  10  from  above ;  p^  prothallium ;  a,  the  end  of  the  primary 
axis  of  the  germ*  plant. 

10*.  The  germ-plant.    Fig.  10,  longitudinal  section,  with  adherent  prothallia; 
ff,  the  end  of  the  bud  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  germ-plant,     x  30. 
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1.  Germ-plant  with  prothallium  seen  from  above,  x  6. 
1*.  The  same  cut  through  longitudinally  in  the  direction  from  a  to  p. 

2,  3.  Abortive  germ-plants  whose  prothallia  are  already  dead,  x  6. 

4,  5,  6.  Normally  developed  germ-plants,  about  one  year  old.    Natural  size. 

7«  8.  Germ-plants  whose  second  frond  already  projects  out  of  the  lower  first 
frond,  X  2. 

9.  The  same  cut  through  longitudinally,  x  20.  The  first  frond  has  already 
died  down  to  a  hardly  perceptible  membranous  border.  In  the  stipule- 
like second  frond  the  rudiments  of  the  third  and  fourth  lie  concealed. 

10.  A  plant  dug  up  in  September,  1 854,  cut  through  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  frond  destinea  for  development  in  the  following  spring.  Natural 
size. 

10*.  The  lower  part  of  this  specimen,  x  20. 

10*.  Terminal  bud  of  this  specimen,  in  a  position  turned  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  X  300. 

11.  Section  of  tlie  bud  of  a  phint  in  full  growth  at  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
rudiment  of  the  fertile  frond  is  already  visible  close  by  the  enclosed  frond 
destined  for  development  in  the  next  year  but  one. 
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PLATE  XLIII. 

riLULABIA  GLOBULIF£BA. 
PIG. 

1.  JjODgitudinal  section  of  a  ripe  large  spore. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  large  spore  at  the  first  com- 

mencement of  germination,  x  300. 

3.  Lateral  view  of  a  very  young  prothallinm,  x  400. 
3*.  The  same  cut  through  longitudinally,  x  400. 

4.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  germinating  spore,  with  the  prothallium  still  con- 

cealed between  the  lobes  of  the  outer  spore-membrane,  x  50. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  prothallium,  x  300. 

6.  A  small  spore  whose  inner  membrane  has  burst  and  from  the  fissures  in 

which  tne  mother-cells  of  spermatozoa  are  emerging ;  from  some  of  the 
latter  the  spermatozoa  are  escaping,  x  600. 

6\  6^  6'.  Spermatozoa  in  different  positions;  6^  one  which  has  just  made  its 
way  out  of  the  mother-cell,  x  600. 

7.  The  upper  part  of  a  germinating  inner  spore  seen  from  the  outside,  with 

some  spermatozoa,  x  150. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  prothallium  ready  for  impregnation,  x  500. 

9.  Prothallium  ready  for  impregnation  (or  just  impregnated  P)  in  longitudinal 

section.  The  contents  of  some  of  the  cells  of  the  cohering  layer,  and  also 
the  layer  of  a  portion  of  the  outer  spore-membrane,  is  shown,     x  400. 

10, 11.  Longitudinal  sections  of  prothallia  just  impregnated,  enclosing  rudi- 
ments of  embryos,  X  300. 

12.  Prothallium  with  a  more  developed  embryo,  in  longitudinal  section,  x  300. 

13.  Embryo  of  a  similar  prothallium,  x  300. 

14.  Prothallium  with  an  embryo  which  is  beginning  to  develope  the  first  frond» 

in  longitudinal  section,  x  300« 

15.  Embryo  enclosed  by  the  prothallium  in  the  act  of  forming  the  first  frond  and 

the  first  root,  x  300. 

16.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  abortive  prothallium,  x  300. 


PLATE  XLIV. 
Figs.  1—7.  Pilularia  globulifera. 

1.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  prothallium  containing  an  embryo  about  to  burst 

forth,  x  50. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  spore  and  germ-plant  whose  first  frond  has 

broken  through  the  prothallium. 

2*.  Bud-end  of  the  latter  germ  plant,  x  300. 
2*.  Root-end  of  the  latter  germ-plant,  x  300. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  macrosporangium,  x  300. 

4.  Central  cell  of  the  latter,  rather  more  developed,  x  300. 
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5.  Two  spore-motlier-cells,  and  some  of  the  small  mucilaphous  cells  out  of 

the  inner  cavity  of  a  sporangium  destined  to  form  a  large  spore,  X  300. 

6.  One  of  the  younjr,  large  spores,  with  a  set  of  four  abortive  special-mother- 

cells,  from  a  similar  sporangium,  X  300. 

7.  A  similar  sporangium,  cut  through  longitudinally,    at  the  same  stage 

of  development,  X  200. 


Figs.  8 — 14.  Pilularia  minuta. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  very  young  fruit,  x  100. 

9.  An  almost  ripe  fruit,  cut  transversely  close  above  the  lowest  sporangia, 

X   10. 

10.  Mother-cell  of  large  spores  divided  into  four  special -mother-cells,  x  400. 

11 — 14.  Sta^B  of  development  of  large  spores ;  by  the  side  of  figs.  11  and  12 
abortive  mother*  cells  from  the  same  sporangia  are  drawn.  Fig.  Jl  is 
X  300,  fig.  2  is  X  150,  and  figs.  13  and  14  are  x  250. 


Figs.  15 — 24.  Marsilea  pubescem. 

15.  Outlines  of  a  large  spore  just  escaped  from  the  opening  fruit,  in  longitudi- 

nal section. 

16.  Apex  of  the  same  (the  gelatinous  covering  in  this  and  the  following  figures 

is  not  shown).  The  primary  spore-membrane  and  the  lenticular  cell 
occupying  its  apex  have  been  carefully  drawn  out  from  the  iutrover^ioa 
of  the  inner  Liyer  of  the  exosporium.     X  300. 

17.  Commencement  of  germination.    In  each  lenticular  cell  two  globular  nuclei 

are  seen  in  the  place  of  the  primary  one.     X  300. 

18.  Biccllular  rudiment  of  a  prothallium,  laid  bare  by  means  of  two  parallel 

longitudinal  sections  through  the  spore.  The  primordial  utricles  of  the 
cells  are  contracted  by  the  action  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustio 
potash.     X  400. 

19.  Lateral  view  of  a  four-celled  rudiment  of  a  prothallium,  x  400. 
20 — 21.  Lateral  view  of  a  more  developed  prothallium,  x  300. 

22.  Prothallium  ready  for  impregnation,  in  longitudinal  section,  x  300. 

23.  Half-developed  prothallium,  seen  from  above,  x  300. 

24.  The  same  from  below,  x  300. 


Figs.  25—32.  Salvinia  naians. 

25.  Microsporangium  cut  transversely ;  the  antheridia  (microspores  which  have 
shea  their  outer  membranes)  are  falling  out,  X  200. 

2G.  A  single  microspore  less  developed,  x  200. 

27 — 28.  Cellular  bodies  (antheridia)  squeezed  out  of  the  sporangia  with  small 
spores  in  the  middle  of  March,  x  300. 

29,  30.  Riper  antheridia  already  half  emptied,  X  300. 

81.  Spermatozoon  with  attached  mother-cell,  x  500. 

88.  Spennitoaooii  killed  by  iodine,  x  500. 
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PLATE  XLV. 

8ALVINIA.  NATAN8. 
PIG. 

1.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  large  spore  at  the  commencement  of  germination, 

X  30. 

2.  A  fragment  of  the  exosporium  of  a  microspore^  in  longitudinal  section, 

X  300.    Three  layers  are  distinguishable.    A  thin  inner  layer,  a  thicker 
middle  layer,  and  a  very  thick,  apparently  cellular,  outer  layer. 

3.  A  very  young  prothallium,  detached,  with  a  fragment  of  the  inner  spore- 

membrane  adhering  to  it,  x  200. 

4.  The  same,  the  longitudinal  section  passing  through  the  entire  spore, 

X  200. 

6.  A  more  advanced  prothallium,  in  which  the  first  archegoninm  is  developed ; 
in  longitudinal  section,  x  200. 

6 — 7.  Longitudinal  section  of  unimpregnated  archegonia,  in  which  germinal 
vesicles  are  visible,  x  300. 

8.  Transverse  section  of  an  unimpregnated  archegoninm  with  two  terminal 

vesicles.    The  observer  is  looking  into  it  from  below,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  figure  the  interior  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal  is  seen. 

9.  Fragment  of  a  prothallium  cut  through  longitudinally,  in  which  archegonia 

are  visible,  one  unimpregnated  and  the  other  just  impregnated,  X  300. 

10.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  angle  of  a  prothallium,  exhibiting  an  archego- 
nium  with  an  unusually  long  canal,  X  300. 

IL  Three-celled  embryo,  entirely  filling  the  central  cell  of  its  archegoninm. 
The  position  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal  is  shown  by  two  lines,    x  200. 

12.  An  impregnated  archegoninm,  with  an  abnormally  large  central  cell,  a  small 

part  of  the  latter  only  being  filled  by  the  few-celled  embryo,  x  200. 

13.  An  impregnated  archegoninm  enclosing  an  eight-celled  embryo,  x  300. 

14<  A  16-cel led  embryo  detached,  a  from  the  outside,  laterally,  b  in  longitudinal 
section,  c  seen  from  behind. 

15.  A  somewhat  more  developed  embrvo  detached,  a  from  above,  b  from  the 

side,  c  also  from  the  side  turned  round  90^     x  20. 

16,  17, 18.  More  advanced  embryos ;  figs.  16  and  18  entirelv,  and  fig.  17  half 

detached.    Figs.  16  and  18  are  X  200,  and  fig.  17  is  X  300. 

19.  Embryo  enclosed  by  the  prothallium,  x  300. 

20.  Detached  embryo  seen  from  the  front  surface,  x  200. 

21.  Embryo  enclosed  by  the  prothallium.  The  first  leaf  is  beginning  to  develope 

itself  above,     x  300. 

22.  Spores  with  prothallium  and  embryo  somewhat  more  advanced,  in  longitn« 

dinal  section,  x  50. 

23.  A  similar  embryo,  X  200. 

24.  A  similar  embryo  detached  and  seen  from  the  front  surface  of  the  first  leaf, 

at  the  lower  margin  of  which  the  end  of  the  principal  axis  is  clearly 
visible,  X  200.^ 

25".  An  embryo  more  advanced,  seen  half  in  front.  Near  the  first  leaf  a  the 
principal  axis  b — which  is  already  once  forked  and  is  in  the  act  of 
forking  again — is  visible ;  behind  it  is  the  huider  end  of  the  germ-plant  c. 
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25-:  ?kw  from  above.     I  "^^  *»'"«' '«"«"  «P'-«"^'^'  ^^^  '«'"*  P"^^' 

26.  A  germinating  snore,  wliose  proUiallium  is  broken  through  by  the  first  leaf 

(not  by  the  elongating  axis  of  the  embryo),  x  50. 

27.  Spore  with  prothallium  and  embryo  after  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the 

latter,  X  80. 

27*.  The  terminal  bud  of  the  latter  embryo,  x  300. 

28.  A  more  developed  germ-plant,  with  spore  attached,  in  longitudinal  section, 

X  150. 

29.  Terminal  bud  of  a  similarly  developed  germ-plant,  seen  from  above.  Near  the 

third  leaf,  which  is  still  closely  folded  (to  the  left  in  the  figure)  is  seen  the 
end  of  the  principal  axis ;  underneath  it  are  three  of  its  delicate  forks, 
which  are  developed  into  the  so-called  roots. 


PLATE  XLVI. 


ISOETES  LACTJSTRIS.* 

1.  A  large  spore,  a  fortnight  after  sowing,  and  after  soaking  for  several  hours 

in  glycerine,  seen  from  above.  The  first-formed  cells  of  the  prothallium 
appear  spread  over  the  inner  wall. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  prothallium  four  weeks  after  sowing,  x  40. 

3.  Portion  of  the  apex  of  a  prothallium  cut  through  longitudinally,  with  two 

archegonia  still  in  process  of  development,  x  300. 

4.  Archegonia  ready  for  the  separation  of  the  angles  of  contact  of  the  upper 

three  double  pairs  of  cells,  in  longitudinal  section,  x  300. 

5.  6.  Longitudinal  sections  of  archegonia  ready  for  impregnation,  x  300. 

7*  A  ripe  microspore  seen  from  above  (perpendicular  to  ^the  transverse  dia- 
meter) X  600. 

8.  Lateral  view  of  a  microspore  four  weeks  after  sowing.    The  mother-cells 

of  the  spermatozoa  are  formed,     x  500. 

9.  Microspore  three  weeks  after  sowing.    By  rolling  the  spore  nnder  the  cover- 

ing glass  the  exosporium  has  burst  and  is  pushed  on  one  side.  The 
mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoa  entirely  fill  the  inner  cavity  of  the  spore. 
X  600. 

10.  A  small  spore,  burst,  four  weeks  after  sowing.  It  has  already  sent  forth 
several  spermatozoa ;  one  of  them,  still  partly  enclosed  by  the  mother- 
cell,  is  seen  within  the  latter  in  active  motion. 

*  Plates  XLVI  to  LIU  relate  to  IsoeUs  locust ris^  and  the  letters  a,  6,  &c., 
have  the  following  significations : 

a  Archegonium.  ae  Central  cell,  ao  Month  of  the  same,  ax  End  of  the  primary 
axis  of  the  embryo.  e6  Camium.  ei  Back  of  the  stem,  e  Embryo,  /r  Leaves ; 
Ji^  the  first, /r'  the  second,  leaf  of  the  germ-plant,  and  so  forth. /p  Vascular 
bundle.  In  some  cases  the  vascuhur  bundles  passing  to  the  leaves  are  merely 
represented  by /r*  &c.,  and  those  passuig  to  the  roots  by  r',  r*,  &c.  (so  also  in 
fig.  1^  of  PI.  aLIX).  ff  Terminal  bud ;  ffc  the  apical  celrof  the  latter.  /  Woody 
mass;  Itp  the  upper,  and  Inf  the  lower,  portion  of  the  latter.  /^  The  supple- 
mentary shoot  ot  the  fore-side  of  the  leaf  covering  the  base  of  the  scale,  r  Root. 
re  The  cell  of  the  first  degree  of  the  root,    v  Sheath  of  the  base  of  the  root. 
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FIG. 

11.  A  spermatozoon  enclosed  by  its  motber-cell,  set  free  by  the  crushing  of  a 

spore. 

12.  Spermatozoon  still  partly  sticking  in  the  mother-cell,  killed  by  iodine. 

13 — 15.  Free  spermatozoa  in  motion.  In  fig.  14  the  spermatozoon  drags  along 
a  small  vesicle  at  the  thin  end. 

16, 17.  Spermatozoa  killed  by  iodine. 

18,  19.  Archegonia,  just  impregnated,  cnt  through  longitudinally,  with  two- 
celled  rudiments  of  embryos.     Seen  from  the  narrow  side,     x  400. 

20.  A  similar  preparation ;  in  the  lower  cell  of  the  embryo-rudiment  division  is 

commencing  by  the  appearance  of  two  nuclei,  x  400. 

21.  The  apex  of  a  prothallium  cut  through  longitudinally,  with  one  abortive  and 

one  impregnated  archegonium,  which  latter  encloses  the  four-celled 
rudiment  of  an  embryo,  X  300. 

22.  The  last-mentioned  embryo  detached,  and  seen  from  the  hinder  surface. 

The  line  a  6  is  parallel  to  the  section  through  the  impregnated  arche- 
gonium. 

23.  An  impregnated  archegonium  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  section  parallel  to 

the  front  surface  of  the  enclosed  embryo. 

24.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  embryo ;  the  number  of  its  cells  is  less  than  in 

the  preceding  figure,  but  the  characteristic  extension  of  the  apical  cells 
of  the  primary  axis  has  already  commenced. 


PLATE  XLVII. 

ISOETES  LACÜSTRIS. 

1.  A  more  advanced  embryo,  cut  through  longitudinally,  X  300. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  still  more  advanced  embryo,  x  200. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  germ-plant  three  months  old.    The  apices  of  the 

first  and  second  fronds  and  of  the  first  root  are  omitted  in  the  figure. 
X  200. 

PLATE  XLVIIL 

I80ETE8  LACÜ8TBI8. 

1 .  Lateral  view  of  a  six-months-old  germ-plant,  x  3. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  at  right  angles  to  the  larger  transverse  axis  of  the 

stem  of  a  four-months-old  germ-plant,  x  200. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  stem  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral  surfaces  of 

the  woody  mass  of  a  germ-plant  about  eight  months  old,  x  200. 

4.  Transverse  section  of  a  one-year-old  plant  at  the  height  of  the  terminal  bud, 

X  30. 

5.  Transverse  section  of  a  two-year-old  plant  at  the  place  of  junction  of  the 

upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  woody  mass,  x  10. 

6.  Transverse  section  of  an  abnormal,  three-furrowed,  about  six-years-old,  stem 

of  hoetes  Uicustris  at  the  same  place  of  junction.    Natural  size. 

7.  The  middle  part  of  the  same  preparation,  x  30. 

8.  The  terminal  bud  of  the  same  individual  seen  from  above,  X  300, 
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PLATE  XLIX. 


ISOETES   LACUSTRI8. 


no. 
1.  Longitudinal  section  at  right  angles  to  the  furrow  of  the   stem  of  a  teo- 
months-old  plant,  X  30. 

1*.  Woody  mass  and  terminal  bud  of  the  same,  X  300. 

8.  Transverse  section  of  the  middle  of  the  stem  of  a  plant  about  ei^ht  years 
old.  The  principal  portion  of  the  bark  and  the  two  aide  lobes  are 
omitted,     x  20. 

3.  Rudiment  of  a  scale  seen  from  the  surface,  x  200. 

4.  The  same  more  developed. 
6.  A  perfect  scale,  X  6. 


PLATE  L. 

ISOETES  LACUST&IS. 

L  The  terminal  bnd  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  woody  mass  of  the  stem 
shewn  in  PI.  XLIX,  fig.  1,  X  300. 

2.  The  same  parts  of  a  stem  cut  through  at  right  angles  to  the  indentation, 
X  260. 

* 

PLATE  LL 

ISOETES  LACDSTRI8. 

1.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  furrows  of  the  stem  of  a  plant  eight 

years  old,  x  30. 

2.  Similar  section  of  the  lateral  snrface  of  the  middle  region  of  the  woody 

mass  of  an  older  plant,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  cambium.  One 
of  the  cells  of  the  latter — separated  from  the  next  wood-cells  by  three 
cambial  cells — is  beginning  to  become  liquefied,    x  250. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  fragment  of  a  vascular  bundle  from  the  older 

part  of  the  bark,  x  250. 

4.  Transverse  section  near  the  woody  mass  of  a  vascular  bundle  running  to 

an  older  frond,  x  250. 

6.  Terminal  bad  of  an  eight-years-old  plant  seen  from  above,  x  200. 


PLATE  LU. 

I80STB8  IACU8TBI8. 

I.  Longitadinal  section  of  the  stem  (at  right  angles  to  its  furrow)  of  a  six« 
years-old  [üant,  X  80. 
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2.  Similar  section  of  the  apex  of  a  root  in  which  forking  has  commenoed  a 

short  time  previously,  x  400. 

3.  Half  of  a  forked  root  in  longitudinal  section,  x  100. 

4.  Transverse  section  of  a  root-tip,  x  400. 

5.  Transverse  section  of  the  forking  tip  of  a  root,  X  400. 

6.  Fragment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  woody  mass  of  an  older  plant  cut  through 

longitudinallv  in  the  direction  of  its  larger  transverse  axis  (part  of  the 
preparation  figured  in  PI.  XLIX,  fig.  1),  X  200. 

7.  Young  frond  of  an  older  plant  seen  from  the  front,  x  300. 

8.  Similar  view  of  a  somewhat  more  developed  frond,  x  300. 


PLATE  LUI. 
Figs.  1 — 19.    Isoetet  laeuttrit.  ^ 

1 .  Tjongitudinal  section  of  a  young  fertile  frond,  x  300. 

2,  3.  The  lower  portion  of  the  front  surface  of  a  somewhat  more  developed 

fertile  frona  iu  longitudinal  section,  x  300. 

4.  The  lower  end  of  a  young  fruit  cut  through  longitudinally  (according  to  its 

position  it  is  destined  to  produce  microspores),  X  300. 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  base  of  a  frond,  which  bears  a  half-ripe  micro- 

sporaugium,  x  20. 

6.  7.  Sets  of  four  adherent  spore-mother-cells,  x  400. 

8 — 17.  Stages  of  development  of  the  mother-cell  of  microspores. 

8.  The  mother-cell  filled  with  homogeneous  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  the 

central  nucleus  floats  freely,  x  400. 

9.  Accumulations  of  more  firm  mucilage — the  rudiments  of  the  second  nu- 

clei are  forming  at  the  two  poles  of  the  globular  nucleus,  x  500. 

10.  After  the  absorption  of  the  primary  nucleus  and  the  formation  of  the 

secondary  ones  the  primordial  utricle  of  the  mother-cell  becomes  con- 
tracted, preparatory  to  its  division,  x  400. 

11.  The  secondary  nuclei  are  in  the  act  of  dissolution,  before  the  division  of 

the  cavity  of  the  mother-cell,  X  400. 

12.  A  mother-cell  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  septum  through  its  equator, 

X  400. 

13, 14.  Mother-cells,  each  with  four  free  tertiary  nuclei ;  those  in  fig.  13  are  in 
one  plane,  those  in  fig.  14  at  the  angles  of  a  tetrahedron,  x  400. 

15.  Four  special -mother-cells  united  by  the  mother-cell ;  produced  by  the  re- 

peated division  of  the  two  halves  of  the  mother-cell  (the  special  mother- 
cells  of  the  first  degree).  The  septa  dividing  the  latter  have  different 
inclinations,  X  400. 

16.  A  similar  preparation.    The  four  special-mother-cells  are  lying  in  the  same 

plane,  X  400. 

17.  Set  of  special- motlier-cells  arranged  decussately  in  the  last  stage  of  for- 

mation, immediately  before  their  indi\idualisation.  The  innermost 
layer  of  the  nmcli  tiiickened  celi-mentbrane  of  the  special  mother-cells  is 
far  more  highly  refruclivc  than  the  already  swollen  outer  lasers.  Treat- 
ment with  tincture  of  iodine  has  contracted  the  primordial  utricles  of 
the  cells,     x  400. 

31 
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18.  Young  microspores  enclosed  by  the  special-motber-cells,  x  300. 

19.  Half-ripe  microspores  after  tlie  absorption  of  the  special-mother-oells, 

X  300. 

Fios.  20,  21.    Isoetes  tenuissima. 

80.  Transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  hoete»  tenuissima  at  the  height  of  the 

lower  portion  of  the  woody  mass  of  that  species,  x  20. 

81.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  stem  of  the  same  species,  x  20. 

Fig.  22.    Isoetes  seiacea, 

82.  Terminal  bud  of  Isoeies  setacea  seen  from  above,  x  300. 

Fio.  23.    Isoetes  tenuissima. 

23.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  root  enclosed  by  the  cortical  parenchyma^ 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  dowuward^growing  wood  and  of  the  cam- 
bium adjoining  tne  latter.  The  contents  of  the  cell  of  the  first  degree 
and  of  the  upwardly  directed  daughter-cells  of  the  latter  are  shown. 
X  300. 


PLATE  LIV. 

Figs.  1 — 2.    Selaffinella  helvetica. 

1.  Young  fruit  in  longitudinal  section,  x  30. 

2.  Same  section  of  a  very  young  sporangium,  x  300. 

Figs.  3 — 12.    Selaginella  hortensis,  Mett. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  forking  end  of  a  shoot,  x  30.    The  last  fork  to 

the  left  is  a  young  fruit-spike. 

4.  Outline  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  slightly  more  developed  fruit-spike, 

X  30. 

6.  Forking  end  of  a  vegetative-shoot,  the  under  side,  x  30. 

6.  End  o£a  vegetative-shoot  laid  bare  by  a  longitudinal  section  parallel  to  the 
axis;  seen  from  the  narrow  side,  x  50. 

7*.  Forked  end  of  a  stem,  seen  from  the  (wide)  upper  side,  x  80. 

7^  The  same,  seen  from  above. 

7*.  The  same  as  7*,  x  350. 

7'.  The  same  as  7*,  x  350. 

8.  Half  of  an  end  of  a  shoot  which  has  recently  forked  (like  that  shown  in  fig. 

5),  in  longitudinal  section,  x  500. 

9.  End  of  a  shoot  at  the  commencement  of  forking,  in  longitudinal  section, 

X  360. 

10.  A  sunilar  specimen ;  the  fork  is  somewhat  more  advanced. 

11,  18.  Apices  of  shoots  whose  development  is  ahnost  intermediate  between 

those  shewn  in  figs.  8  and  9 ;  seen  from  above,  x  350. 
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PLATE  LV. 

8ELA.6INELLA  HOBTEMSIS. 
FIO. 

1,  2.  Longitudinal  section  through  that  part  of  the  naked  end  of  a  young 
fruit-spike,  at  which  a  sporangium  is  going  to  be  formed,  x  500. 

3.  A  very  young  sporangium  in  longitudinal  section,  x  600. 

4.  A  more  developed  sporangium  (destined  to  form  large  spores),  together 

with  the  leaf  above  it,  cut  through  longitudinally,  X  400. 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  more  developed  sporangium,  X  150.' 
5*.  A  portion  of  the  same  specimen,  x  300. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  large  sporangium,  whose  mother-cells  are  begin- 

ning to  isolate  themselves,  x  300. 

7.  Mother-cell  of  large  spores,  which  has  just  divided  into  four  special-mother* 

cells,  surrounded  by  some  of  its  abortive  sister-cells,  x  400. 

8 — 10.  Double  pairs  of  very  young  large  spores,  still  slightly  held  together  by 
the  last  remains  of  the  dissolved  special-mother-cells.  Fig.  8,  X  300 ; 
6gs.  9  and  10,  x  500. 

11.  A  young  spherical  capsule  from  the  outside ;  through  its  walls  the  four 

spores,  already  of  a  considerable  size,  are  just  visible,  X  30. 

12.  A  slightly  more  developed  spherical  capsule,  opened  by  a  longitudinal  sec- 

tion, X  50. 

12^.  One  of  the  spores  of  the  latter,  after  long  soaking  in  water,  x  300. 

13.  A  somewhat  more  developed  large  spore,  x  300. 

14.  Transvere  section  of  a  more  perfect  large  spore,  x  300. 

14*.  The  same  spore  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  exosporium 
is  not  shown. 

15.  Half-ripe  spore,  X  50. 

16.  Fragment  of  the  wall  of  a  ripe  spherical  capsule,  in  longitudinal  section» 

X  200. 

16*.  A  fragment  of  the  latter  wall,  seen  from  the  outside.  The  boundaries  of 
the  larger  cells  of  the  second  inner  laver  are  just  visible  through  the 
small  ones  of  the  upper  surface,     x  300. 

17.  Fragment  of  the  membrane  (the  inner  and  the  outer)  of  a  ripe  large  spore, 

cut  through  longitudinally,  X  500. 

18.  Mother-cells  of  small  spores.    The  lower  one  still  exhibits  the  primary 

central  nucleus ;  in  the  upper  one  to  the  right  it  is  already  dissolved ;  in 
the  upper  one  to  the  left  are  four  daughter-nuclei,  X  300. 

19.  A  similar  mother-cell  which  has  just  divided  into  four  special-mother-cells, 

X  300. 

20.  A  set  of  four  mother-cells  arranged  tetrahedrically,  in  each  of  which  a  spore 

is  just  forming,  X  300. 

20*.  A  similar  specimen.    The  special-mother-cells  are  placed  decussately. 

21.  First  rudiment  of  a  leaf  (part  of  an  especially  successful  longitudinal  sec- 

tion of  a  leaf-bud),  x  600. 

22.  23.  The  stages  of  leaf-development  following  next  after  fig.  21,  in  longitu- 

dinal section,  x  600. 

2V,  25.  Fore-ends  of  young  leaves  seen  from  the  surface,  X  300. 
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26.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  apex  of  a  very  young  stipule,  x  400. 

27.  Same  section  of  a  half-developed  stipule,  x  200. 

28.  Outline  of  a  slightly  more  developed  stipule,  seen  from   the   surface, 

X  100. 

29.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  growing  apex  of  a  young  fruit-branch,  x  350. 

Eios.  30,  31.    Selaginella  spinulosa. 

30.  Rudiment  of  a  fruit  in  longitudinal  section,  x  30. 
30*.  Young  macrospore. 

31.  Toung  macrospore. 


PLATE  LVI. 
Figs.  1—9, 11  and  12.    Selaginella  Oaleottii ;   10.  Selaginella  Martemi, 

1.  End  of  a  shoot  bearing  only  leaves ;  seen  in  longitudinal  section  of  the 

wide  side  (obtained  by  adjusting  the  microscope  to  the  longitudinal 
axis),  X  400. 

1*.  Tiie  same,  seen  from  outside. 

y.  The  same,  seen  from  outside  the  narrow  side. 

2.  Oblique  view  from  above  of  the  end  of  a  shoot,  x  400. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  terminal  bud  parallel  to  the  wide  side,  X  400. 

4.  Apex  of  the  same  seen  from  above,  x  400. 

6.  Middle  of  the  fore-edge  of  a  young  superior  leaf,  x  300. 

6.  Tip  of  a  somewhat  more  developed  inferior  leaf,  x  600. 

7.  Fragment  of  the  lateral  margin  of  a  perfect  inferior  leaf,  x  300. 

8.  Fragment  of  the  same,  nearer  to  the  mid-rib. 

9.  A  very  young  stipule  seen  from  the  surface,  X  500. 

10.  Adventitious  shoot  of  S.  Marleiui,  produced  by  a  fragment  of  a  stem  bitten 

off  by  wood-lice,  x  10. 

11.  Half  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  very  vigorous  shoot  of  S.  Galeottii^ 

passing  through  the  median  lines  of  two  opposite  rows  of  superior  and 
inferior  leaves  (the  former  are  to  the  right  in  the  figure),  x  200. 

12.  Portion  of  a  similar  specimen,  X  200. 


PLATE  LVn. 
Fios.  1 — 12.    Selaginella  Marlensi, 

1.  Mother-cell  of  large  spores,  with  some  of  its  abortive  sister-cells,  x  3O0. 

2.  A  similar  mother-cell. 

3.  Mother-cell  of  laree  spores,  in  which,  near  the'  large  vanishing  primary 

nucleus,  four  daughter-nuclei  are  formed  (three  only  of  the  latter  are 
visible),  x  800. 
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4.  Mother-celly  whose  primary  nudens  is  no  longer  visible ;  the  four  newly- 
formed  nuclei  lie  in,  one  plane,  x  300. 

4t*,  The  same  specimen  treated  with  watery  tincture  of  iodine.  The  action  of 
the  tincture  has  separated  the  four  nuclei  to  some  extent  from  one 
another. 

6.  Mother-cell  which  has  ahready  divided    into  four  speoial-mother-cells, 

X  300. 

,  6.  View  from  above  of  a  half-ripe  spore,  x  400. 

7.  Set  of  four  special-mother-cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  similar  half-ripe 

spore,  X  60. 

7*.  A  similar  special-mother-cell,  tog^ether  with  its  enclosed  spore,  isolated  by 
gentle  pressure  with  the  covering  gkss,  x  400. 

8.  A  young  large  spore  with  abnormally  developed  exosporium,  x  400. 

9.  Mother. cell  of  small  spores,  divided  into  four  special-mother-cells,  in  each 

of  which  a  spore  has  originated,  x  300. 

10.  Set  of  four  special-mother-cells,  x  400. 

11.  Set  of  two  vigorous  special-mother-cells,  and  one  abortive  one,  x  400. 

12.  Cell  with  abnormally  thick  walls  from  a  young  capsule,  x  300. 

Fios.  13^17.    Selaginella  kelvetiea, 

18.  Small  spore,  five  months  after  sowing.  In  the  internal  cavity  a  large 
number  of  small  globular  cells  has  been  formed,  x  400. 

14.  A  similar  spore  subjected  to  gentle  pressure.  Some  of  the  above  ceUs  have 
escaped. 

16.  A  similar  spore  two  weeks  later,  lightly  pressed.  Each  of  the  escaped 
cellules  now  exhibits  a  very  delicate  spiral  spermatozon. 

16.  Large  spore  shortly  after  sowing ;  in  longitudinal  section,  x  200. 

17.  Prothallium  seen  from  above,  six  weeks  after  sowing,  x  300. 

Fi08. 18^23.    Selaginella  Mariemi. 

18.  Inner  membrane  of  a  large  spore  just  taken  from  the  capsule,  removed  out 

of  the  exosporium,  and  viewed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the 
rudiment  of  the  prothallium  which  is  attached  to  its  inner  side,  X  400. 

19.  Prothallium  six  months  after  sowing,  in  longitudinal  section,  X  200. 
19*.  One  of  the  archegonia  of  this  specimen. 

20.  Young  germ-plant  isolated,  and  cut  through  longitudinally,  x  200. 

20^  The  spore,  from  the  interior  of  which  this  germ-plant  was  taken.  The 
distended  prothallium  enclosine  the  somewhat  developed  embryo,  pro- 
jects far  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  apex  of  the  spore-membrane,  x  1 6. 

21.  An  unfolded  germ-plant,  drawn  out  of  the  spore,  x  3. 

21*.  The  prothallium  in  which  it  originated,  taken  out  from  the  exosporium, 
X  3. 

22.  Germ-plant  whose  first  leaves  have  been  removed  (the  stipules  of  the  latter 

are  remaining),  together  with  the  prothallium  freed  from  the  outer  spore- 
membrane,  X  30. 

23.  A  germinating  spore,  in  whose  prothallium  (which  projects  from  the  outer 

spore-membrane)  two  germ-plants  have  originated,  x  6. 
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PLATE  LVIIL 

SELA6INELLA  DENTICULATE. 


1.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  unimpregnated  prothallium,  eleven  months  after 

sowing.  Several  archegonia  have  been  exposed  by  the  section ;  in  one 
of  tliem  the  spherical  cell  produced  in  the  central  cell  is  represented, 
X  260. 

P.  Mouth  of  an  archegoniom,  seen  from  above,  x  350, 

1*.  Aperture  of  an  archegonium,  where  the  celb  are  extended  npwards  in  a 
papillate  manner ;  seen  obliquely  from  above,  x  150. 

2.  Archegonium  whose  upper  cells'  are  still  in  close  connection.    The  free 

spherical  cell  is  not  yet  formed  in  the  basal  cell,  x  600. 

3.  An  archegonium  just  impregnated,  laid  open  by  a  very  successful  longitu- 

dinal section.  The  mother-cell  of  the  embryo  is  divided  by  a  transverse 
septum.  Unfortunately  the  specimen  was  spoilt  before  the  drawing  was 
finished.  A  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  prothallium  has  oeen 
drawn  from  recollection.  Ineffectual  attempts  nave  been  made  to 
obtain  another  similar  specimen,  x  600. 

4.  An  impregnated  archegonium ;  in  a  longitudinal  section,  which  has  exposed 

the  archegonium  in  which  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  has  originated, 
and  also  the  course  of  the  proembryo  which  has  formed  the  suspensor. 
x  200. 

6.  A  similar  preparation  in  which  the  apex  of  the  second  axis  of  the  embryo — 
which  18  destined  to  develope  leaves — is  turned  towards  the  observer, 
X  160. 

6.  A  young  embryo  detached,  with  a  uni-cellular  suspensor  (a  rare  case), 

looking  upon  the  wide  side  of  the  second  axis,  x  500. 

7,  8.  Similar  preparations  seen  from  the  narrow  side,  x  500. 

9.  From  the  wide  side ;  10.  from  the  narrow  side  of  the  second  axis,  x  500. 

11.  Outlines  of  a  prothallium,  in  which  the  embryo  lies  concealed,  which  latter 

has  already  begun  to  form  its  cotyledons,  x  30. 

12.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  spore  whose  embryo  has  lately  broken  through 

the  prothallium ;  its  leaves  are  beginning  to  turn  green.  The  section 
has  carried  away  the  larger  part  of  one  cotyledon,  its  stipule,  and  seyeral 
leaves  of  the  two  rudimentary  axes  of  the  third  degree  of  the  embryo, 
X  30. 


PLATE  LIX. 

1—6.  Mother-cells  of  the  pollen  of  Fimtu  balsamea,  x  300 ;  üg.  1,  at  the  end 
of  March ;  figs.  2 — 5,  m  the  first  half  of  April. 

6.  Pollen-mother-cell  of  Pinw  Larix,  divided  into  six  special-mother-cells ; 

beginning  of  March,  x  300. 

7.  PoUen-oell  of  the  same  Pinui  on  the  21st  March,  after  treatment  with  a 

solution  of  oaostio  potash.    The  second  nacktis  is  ahready  formed. 
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8.  A  similar  poilen-oell«  already  divided  into  two  cells,  treated  with  caustic 

potash  and  freed  from  the  exine  by  rolling  under  the  covering  glass, 
X  300. 

9.  Pollen-cell  of  Pinns  Larix,  taken  from  the  nucleus  of  an  ovnle  in  the  middle 

of  May.    The  exine  has  been  stripped  off  by  the  swelling  of  the  intine, 
X  400. 

10.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  ovule  of  a  cone  of  Pinus  Ausiriaca  (just  opened) 

at  the  beginning  of  June,  x  150. 

11.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule  of  Pinns  Mughus  from  a 

cone  just  in  flower,  x  300. 

12.  Embryo-sac  of  the  same  species,  somewhat  later,  after  the  dissolution  of 

the  central  nucleus,  x  500. 

13.  Embryo  sac  of  Pinna  sylvestris  with  the  neighbourlDg  cells,  which  are  be- 

coming detached ;  beginning  of  June,  x  500. 

H.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule  of  a  cone  of  the  same 
species  which  has  lately  flowered  (beginning  of  June).  The  polhm-tube 
has  ahready  penetrated  rather  deeply  mto  the  nucleus,  x  100. 

15.  Fragment  of  a  detached  embryo-sac  of  Pimms  Austriaca,  m  the  middle  of 

June.  Numerous  free  secondary  nuclei  are  attached  to  the  inner  wall, 
X  300. 

16.  Lon^tudinal  section  of  the  embryo-sac  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  fllled  with  celluhir 

tissue ;  end  of  June,  x  300. 

17.  Ovule  and  basal  portion  of  the  spermophore  of  Pinus  maritima^  at  the  be- 

ginning of  January  of  the  second  year.  The  waUs  of  the  cells  of  the 
very  aavanced  endosperm  fE)  are  much  thickened  by  the  addition  of 
layers  of  gelatine.  Two  poUen-grains  (F)  have  emitted  tubes  for  a  short 
distance  only  into  the  nucleus,  x  50. 

18.  A  single  cell  of  the  endosperm  at  the  same  time,  treated  with  tincture  of 

io£ne.    The  primordial  utricle  of  the  cell  is  contracted,  x  300. 

19.  A  single  cell  of  the  endosperm  of  the  same  species  in  the  middle  of  March. 

The  thickening  layers  of  the  cell-wall  are  already  almost  dissolved ;  only 
the  primary  membrane  of  the  cell  is  still  intact,  x  300. 

20.  Fragment  of  the  membrane  of  the  embiyo-sac  of  Pinus  Strobus  cut  through 

longitudinally,  with  some  endosperm-cells  loosely  attached  to  the  inner 
side ;  at  the  beginning  of  April,  x  300. 


PLATE  LX. 

1 .  Longitudinal  section  of  the  embryo-sac  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  at  the  begin- 

mng  of  AprU  of  the  second  year,  x  30. 

1*.  One  of  the  cells  of  the  interior,  x  300. 

2.  Embryo-sac  detached,  at  the  befrinning  of  May.    A  la^er  of  newly-formed 

cells  has  attached  itself  firmly  to  the  inner  side  or  the  hardened  mem- 
brane of  the  embryo-sac,  which  has  now  entirely  displaced  the  loosened 
cells  of  the  surrounding  portion  of  the  nucleus,  x  30. 

2*.  Portion  of  the  outer  side  of  the  embryo-sac  of  the  latter  figure,  x  300. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  cells  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  embiyo- 
sac  are  not  yet  firmly  attached  to  one  another  at  the  surfaces  of  contact 
with  the  latter. 
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FIG. 

3.  Portion  of  the  membrane  of  a  similar  embryo-sac  ruptured  by  graduallj 

increased  pressure.  Numerous  actively-multiplying  cells  are  forced  oat 
from  the  nssure  of  the  membrane ;  the  cells  also  attached  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  wall  have  been  detached  from  it  by  the  pressure,  x  200. 

4.  Looffitudinal  section  of  an  embryo-sac,  for  the  second  time  partly  filled 

with  cellular  tissue ;  in  the  middle  of  May  of  the  second  year.  The 
detached  membrane  of  the  embryo-sac  lies  in  folds  near  it,  x  50. 

5.  Young  corpusculum,  detached,  with  some  of  its  neighbouring  cells ;   at  the 

end  of  May.  At  this  time  the  connection  of  the  individual  cells  of  the 
endosperm  is  still  very  loose,  x  300. 

6.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  part  of  an  endosperm;  end  of  May. 

Two  young  corpuscula  are  visible.  The  cells  covering  the  apex  of  the 
latter  have  not  yet  divided  by  cross  longitudinal  septa,  x  150. 

7.  Transverse  section  through  the  same  part  of  the  less  developed  endosperm, 

on  Mav  27  th.  The  observer  is  looking  from  below  into  lour  corpuscula 
opened  by  the  section.  The  large  nuclei  attached  to  the  inner  arch  of 
the  apex  are  visible,  x  200. 

8.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  corpusculum  at  the  beginning  of  June,  x  200. 

8*.  The  rosette  of  cells  covering  the  apex  of  the  corpuscula,  seen  from  aboye, 
X  200. 

9.  Longituduial  section  of  a  corpusculum,  at  the  top  of  which  the  end  of  a 

pollen-tube  has  just  arrived,  x  200. 

10.  The  lower  end  of  a  corpusculum  just  impregnated,  with  the  germinal  vesicle 
pressed  mto  the  arch  (on  the  16th  June),  x  300. 

11 — 13.  Stages  of  development  of  the  pro-embryo  (the  lower  ends  of  the 
longitudinally-divided  oorpuscula),  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  June  of 
the  second  year,  x  300. 


PLATE  LXL 

1.  Apical  arch  of  a  longitudinally-divided  corpusculum  of  Pinus  Abiei,  L. 

(Fimu  exeelia,  DC.),  at  which  the  end  of  a  pollen-tube  has  lately 
arrived,  and  in  which  several  germinal  vesicles  adhere,  of  which  one  has 
increased  largely  in  size ;  on  Sie  23rd  June  (1858),  x  500. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  part  of  an  endosperm  of  the  same  species 

at  the  same  time.  Two  impregnated  corpuscula  are  opened  by  the 
section.  In  the  one  to  the  right  the  rudiment  of  a  pro-embryo  is 
pressed  into  the  lower  end  ;  in  that  to  the  left  a  similar  rudiment  is  still 
at  some  distance  from  the  base,  x  40. 

2*.  The  rudiment  of  the  pro-embryo  of  this  latter  corpusculum,  X  500. 

Figs.  3—11.     Pinus  Strobus. 

3.  A  germinal  vesicle  just  impregnated ;  on  the  26th  of  June,  x  200. 

4 — 7.  A  series  of  stages  of  development  of  the  pro-embryo,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  state  of  advancement  (from  25th  to  28th  June),  figa. 
4—6,  X  300 ;  fig.  7,  x  200. 

8.  The  pro-embryo  immediately  before  dividing  into  four  longitudmal  rowi  of 
ceils,  X  1(>0. 
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FIO. 

9,  10.  Pro-embrjos  daring  the  diTision  into  their  longitudinal  rows  of  cells ; 

on  the  SOtli  June,  x  100. 
11.  (Tlie  middle  figure.) — One  of  the  fourth  parts  of  the  pro^embryo,  at  whose 
lower  end  the  multiplication  in  the  direction  of  the  thickness  has  begun, 
xlOO. 

Fig.  11  (left-hand  figure)  to  Fio.  14.    Finns  Larix. 

11.  (Left-hand  figure.)— End  of  a  pollen-tube  drawn  out  from  the  corpus- 

culum,  which  bias  been  just  impregnated. 
11\  The  same  object  after  its  apex  and  the  cell  hanging  to  it  hare  been  pushed 
out. 

12.  Apex  of  a  pollen-tube,  and  portion  of  the  cell  attached  to  it,  x  400. 
13, 14.  Longitudinal  section  of  oorpuscula  just  impregnated,  x  150. 


PLATE  LXIL 
Figs.  1—8.    Finus  Canadmnt, 

1.  The  upper  part  of  an  endosperm  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  poUen- 

tube  at  the  embryo-sac  (on  the  7th  J  uly  of  the  first  year),  with  two 
oorpuscula  laid  open  by  the  section,  x  200. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  corpusculum,  into  which  a  poUen-tube  has  lately 

penetrated  (beginning  of  July),  x  200. 

3.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  endosperm  (middle  of  July).    It  exhibits  two 

corpscula.  A  poUen-tube  has  shortly  before  penetrated  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  left  hand  one.  Against  the  base  of  this  corpusculum  the 
four-celled  rudiment  of  the  embryo  is  compressed,  x  200. 

4.  A  recently  impregnated  germinal  vesicle  (middlö  of  July)  confined  at  the 

lower  end  ot  the  corpusculum,  which  has  been  cut  through  longitudinally» 
X  400. 
4*.  The  same  specimen  treated  with  an  alkaline  ley. 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  corpusculum  containing  a  mdlmentanr  pro- 

embryo  pressed  into  the  base,  and  another  less  developed  one  floating 
freely,  X  100. 

7.  A  further  developed  pro-embryo.    The  walls  of  the  upper  cell,  which  are 

are  turned  towards  the  corpusculum,  are  much  thickened  by  the  addition 
of  glassy  transparent  layers,  X  300. 

8.  A  more  developed  pro-embryo.    In  its  upper  cells  are  found  spherical 

irreguhir  masses,  of  a  glassy  substance.  The  wall  of  the  corpusculum — 
which  is  detached  from  the  neighbouring  cells,  and  is  adherent  to  the 
specimen — exhibits  shallow  pits,  and  flat  ridges,  seated  on  the  outer 
side,  whose  course  corresponds  with  that  of  the  edges  of  contact  of  the 
neighbouring  cells  (end  of  July),  x  300. 

Figs.  9, 10.    Finns  sylvestris» 

9, 10.  Young  embryos  in  longitudinal  section ;  from  the  28th  June  until  7th 
July,  X  250. 
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Fig.  11.    Finus  baUamea, 


FIG. 


11.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  embryo-sac  of  P.  bakamea,  filled  by  a  few  Urgö 
cells ;  at  the  beginning  of  May  of  the  first  year. 
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PLATE  LXIIL 
Figs.  1—12.    Torus  baccata, 

1.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  orule  at  the  end  of  March.     The  shaded  part 

snows  the  position  of  the  cells  destined  to  become  embryo-sacs,  x  30. 

2.  The  cells  of  this  part,    x    300.    The  contents  of  the  rudiments  of  the 

embryo-sacs  are  contracted  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

3.  Apex  of  the  ovule  in  the  middle  of  April,  in  longitudinal  section.    The 

course  of  the  pollen-tube,  which  at  this  time  is  very  delicate,  la  exposed. 
X  150. 

4.  The  embryo-sac  and  neighbouring  cells  from  an  ovule  cut  longitudinally ; 

end  of  April,  x  300. 

5 — 7.  Further  developed  embryo-sacs ;  detached  (6th  May),  X  300. 

8.  Embryo-sac  and  one  of  its  neighbouring  cells;  detached   (17tli  May), 

X  500. 

9.  Embryo-sac;  detached,  x  300. 

10.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule,  through  which  two  pollen- 

tubes  have  penetrated  to  the  embryo-sac  (22nd  May),  x  200. 

11.  Lower  end  of  a  pollen-tube  with  a  portion  of  the  endosperm  cut  through 

longitudinally ;  both  detached.    Impregnation  has  not  yet  occurred ;  tSe 
rosette  is  still  uninjured,  x  350. 

12.  Young  rudiment  of  a  pro-embryo  with  a  portion  of  the  membrane  of  the 

oorpusculum  detached,  x  350. 

Fig.  13.    Tastu  Canadensis. 

13.  Apex  of  the  endosperm  with  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube  and  an  impregnated 

oorpusculum  with  the  rudiment  of  a  pro-embryo  in  longitudinal  section ; 
on  the  10th  June,  x  300. 


PLATE  LXIV. 

Fig.  1.    Taxus  Canadensis, 

1.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  end  of  an  endosperm  with  the  pollen- 
tube  ;  on  June  5th.  Two  corpuscnla  are  laid  open  by  the  section ; 
the  ri|^ht  hand  one  is  impregnated ;  the  impregnated  germinal  veaicle 
occupies  the  lower  third  part  of  it,  x  300. 

Fig.  2.    Taxus  baccata, 

8.  Lower  ends  of  two  pollen-tubes  with  portions  of  the  endosperm,  which  has 
been  cut  through  longitudinally,  soon  after  impregnation.  The  poUen- 
tabea  are  drawn  away  for  a  short  distance  from  the  endosperm ;  tne  left 
hand  one  has  in  consequence  been  torn  at  the  outermost  apex,  x  300. 
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Figs.  3,  3^  4.    Tkmja  orietUalis. 

FIG. 

3.  End  of  a  pollen-tube,  detached,  x  250. 

3*.  Some  of  the  contents  of  the  poUen-tabe  shown  in  fig.  3,  x  500. 

4.  End  of  a  polien-tnbe  detached,  x  250. 

Figs.  5,  6.    Juniperus  Siberica. 

5.  Nucleus  of  the  ovule  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  integument  of  the 

ovule,  in  longitudinal  section ;  on  June  5th  of  the  first  year,  x  300. 

6.  Detached  embryo-sac  at  the  end  of  May  of  the  second  year,  which  has  be- 

come filled  with  cellular  tissue  for  the  second  time.    The  membrane  of 
the  embryo-sac  b  swollen  with  water,  x  60. 


PLATE  LXV. 

Fig.  1.    Jmnipenu  Sib%riea\ 

1.  Apex  of  the  embryo-sac  filled  with  endosperm,  in  longitudinal  section ; 

three  corpuscula  are  exposed ;  on  June  9th  of  the  second  year,  x  300. 

Figs.  2—7.    Juniperus  eammunis, 

2.  Corpuscula  cut  longitudinally,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  endosperm  and 

the  poUen-tube ;  on  the  20th  July,  x  300. 

3.  Three  impregnated  corpuscula,  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  pollen- tube 

(longitudiual  section  of  an  endosperm  on  July  28th),  X  300. 

4.  Pro-embryo  consisting  of  three  longitudinal  rows  of  cells. 

5.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  impregnated  ovule  (the  integument  is  omitted 

in  the  drawing).  The  pointed  line  in  the  endosperm  shows  the 
boundaries  of  tne  region  in  which  the  cells  are  loosened  and  partly  dis- 
solved. The  development  of  the  embryos  of  this  specimen  corresponds 
almost  with  that  of  the  one  shown  in  ^.  7.  (Beginning  of  August.) 
X  30. 

6.  Lower  end  of  one  of  the  isolated  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  of  a  pro-embryo, 

with  the  mother-cell  of  the  embryo  still  undivided,  x  150. 

7.  A  similar  specimen,  with  a  more  developed  rudiment  of  the  embryo. 

8.  A  similar  specimen. 

Figs.  9—10*.     Thuja  mentalis. 

9.  Upper  end  of  the  endosperm  with  the  group  of  corpuscula  and  two  pollen- 

tubes  which  have  penetrated  into  the  aepression  aboTC  it,  in  longitu- 
dinal section ;  on  June  18th,  x  250. 

10.  A  similar  specimen  with  a  single  pollen-tube,  wliich  has  sent  prolongations 
into  the  corpuscula ;  on  June  28th,  x  250. 

10*.  The  pollen-tube  of  the  latter  preparation  detached. 
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Abies  exeeka,  fecundation  of,  418. 

Abietinese,  anatronal  ovules  of,  400 ; 
nucleus  in,  400 ;  corpuscula  of, 
410. 

Abnormal  fruit  in  mosses,  Gnmbel's 
observations  on,  180. 

Adiantum,  antheridia  of,  187 ;  germi- 
nation of,  183. 

Adventitious  roots,  203 ;  of  Isoetes, 
336. 

Adventitious  shoots  of  abortive  pro- 
thallia  of  ferns,  197. 

Agardb,  observations  on  the  germina- 
tion of  Equisetace»,  304. 

Air-cavities  of  Marchantieie,  111. 

Air-cavities  of  antheridial  discs  in 
Marchantia  polymorpAa^  121 ;  of 
receptacle  of  do.,  117. 

Alicularia,  antheridOa  of,  65. 

Aiieularia  iealari»,  arrangement  of 
cells  in  leaves  of,  63 ;  cell-multipli- 
cation in  apex  of  stem  of,  442; 
development  of  fruit  of,  74,  77,  78 ; 
development  of  perianth  in,  69; 
germination  of,  54 ;  ramification  of 
prothallium  of,  84. 

Allosurus,  abortive  prothallia  of,  197. 

Alternation  of  generations  in  mosses 
and  ferns,  434. 

Amoeboid  movements  of  primordial 
utricle  of  spore-mother-oells  in 
Phateum-empidatum,  163. 

Analogy  of  the  prothallium  and  frond 
of  ferns,  to  the  leafy  phint  and  fruit 
of  mosses,  435. 

Aneura,  arche^uia  of,  44 ;  cell- 
development  in  stem  of,  43  ;  ^wth 
of  stem  in,  43;  ramification  of, 
44. 

Aneura  muliifida,  21 ;  elaters  of,  86 ; 
spcrmatozoids  of,  87. 


Aneura  finffuie^  81 ;  development  of 
anthendia  of,  45. 

Anther  of  Finns,  401. 

Antheridia  of  Aneura  pinguu^  45  ;  of 
Anthooeros,  7 ;  of  Botryehium  Im- 
naria,  308 ;  of  Equisetacese,  293 ; 
observed  by  Thuret  and  Milde,  306; 
of  ferns,  185  ;  discovered  by  Nageli, 
258 ;  of  Fossombronia  pusilla,  65  ; 
of  Jungermannise,  87 ;  of  Junger- 
mannia,  Lophocolea,  Raduk,  Mado- 
theca,  AlicuUuia,  Erullania,  Fossom- 
bronia, Haplomitrium,  65  ;  of 
Liverworts,  Gottsche's  views  on, 
erroneous,  88 ;  of  Lophocolea  bideu' 
fata,  rarity  of,  72 ;  of  Lophocolea  hete- 
rophylla,  Radula  complanata,Junger' 
mannia  divaricaiat  and  Frullania 
dilataia^  73 ;  of  Madotheca  platu- 
phylla^  65,  67 ;  of  Marchantia  pofy- 
morpha^  120 ;  of  Metzgeria  furcata^ 
43 ;  of  mosses,  152 ;  Hedwig  on, 
175 ;  of  Ophioglossum,  Mettenius  on, 
316 ;  of  Fellia  epiphylla^  29 ;  great 
number  of  in  PelUa  epiphyUa^  31 ; 
of  Reöouiüia  hemiepheriea,  122 ;  of 
Rieeia  glauca,  93,  94 ;  of  Biella, 
99;  of  Sphanium,  154;  observa- 
tions on,  in  Spnagnum,  bv  Schleiden, 
155,  177;  and  by  Scnimper  and 
Unger,  177. 

Antheridia,  production  of,  on  adven- 
titious shoots  of  the  prothallium  of 
ferns,  197. 

Anthoceros,  early  growth  of,  1,  3; 
reference  to  figures  of,  and  observa- 
tions on,  by  Bisohoff,  Nees  von 
Esenbcck,  and  Schacht,  19. 

Archegonia  of  Aneun^  44 ;  of  Antho- 
ceros, 9  ;  of  Arohidium,  149  ;  of 
Archidiumphateoidet,lh2;  of  Boiry- 
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JWolowMM,  70 ;  of  DionDQm,  f tQ : 

or  BquiMUces,  2S8  i  Bisohoff  ud 
Milde  on,  306 ;  of  FeffoUUa  evmiea. 
Hi;  of  fenu,  189;  their  utore 
detected  bj  LeMZTc-SumiDski,  358 ; 
obserratioiu  on  dt  NägeU,  868 ; 
Schacht,  8Ö0 ;  uid  Von  MerckUn, 
i61 ;  of  Ji^sideas,  119 ;  of  JfaxM- 
intma  imnlia,67,7h  of  FralUnu, 
68 ;  of  FunarU,  149 ;  of  /mUm 
beiuirii,  310  ;  itrootore  of  in 
Jnngfirniiniii«,  dcacribed  bj  Hed- 
wig, 65  1  of  leafj  LiTenmrts,  67 ; 
of  Marekaidia poifiKorpha,  115;  of 
Martilea  pabaäiu,  327;  of  Metzgeriu 
Jkreala,  43 ;  of  motses,  148 ;  obwr- 
Tttions  on,  bv  Hedwig,  17S ; 
Scliimper  and  Valentine,  177;  of 
Opbioftlouum,  Metteniua  on,  316; 
01  Peüiaepiai/lta,  Zi  ;  of  Pbascum, 
149 ;  of  Piinlaria  gModiftr»,  3S2 ; 
NägeU  OD,  335 ;  of  Pol^trichnm, 
149  ;  of  iinAi/ii  eomptanaia,  67 ;  of 
Btboailtia  Aewütpierica,  113;  of 
Jtieeia  gUaiea,  93,  95 ;  of  Uiella, 
99;  af  Salüinia  nalaiu,  329;  of 
SelBginelU,  393  ;    of   Bpbignum, 

148,  150 ;  Tatyitmia  ifpopiylla 
118. 

Anljegonia  of  Tilosses,  LirerworU, 
Ferns,  Equisetacett,  Bfaizocarpeee, 
and  LjcopodiaceB  compared,  434. 

Atchidium,  Setiimper  on  ihe  fructifica- 
tion of,  169. 

drekidiuM  piateoida,  archejtonja  of, 

149,  158  ;  frait  of.  IGO,  168,  169. 
Arrangement  of  fronda   in   Isoetew, 

Alexander  Braun  on,  335. 

JtpiäiMm/lü-mat,  antberidia  of,  187 ; 
archegonia  of,  191;  derelopment  of 
embiyo  in,  200 ;  deTelopment  of 
vegeUtive  organs  of,  S08,  236  ; 
eerminalion  of,  183;  prodnctionof 
uoads  in,  226;  production  of  roots 
in,  243. 

dtadium  tpiMHloum,  derelopment  of 
Tronds  in,  330. 

Atpitniim  Bellangeri,  adventitious 
buds  of,  847 1  ve^eUtion  of,  845. 

JmlMimt  ßlis-femma,  adventitious 
ouds  of,  847  ;  development  of 
frond«  in,  830 ;  division  of  stem  of, 
847 ;  stnioture  of  terminal  bud, 
atipes  and  rooti  of,  846:  vegetation 
of,  246. 


Jtplamai  MptaUrionaie,  ((ermtnattan 

Jtpleniam   TriekomaMt,  development 
of  fronds  in,  330. 


BalaMlitm      Kanlatiaaum,     cellular 

bain  of  stem-bud  of,  218. 
Bark  of  stem  of  Plerii  aquUimi,  215. 
Bast^cells  of  stem  of  Pterit  agnÜMa, 
816  ;  formation  of  in  item-bad, 
217. 
BiachofT  on  Anthoceroa,  10  ;  bii  dis- 
ooverj-  of  the  archegonia  of  Equiae. 
taceK,  306 ;  on  the  production  of 
antheridia  and  arch^nia  on  the 
prothallium  of  Equüelun  tflvaliam, 
397  ;  on  the  germination  of  Equi- 
setaoen,  305 ;  on  the  sexual  on|wu 
of  the  protballium  of  ferns,  357; 
on  the  developmeut  of  the  fruit- 
stem  in  Fefcatella,  115  ;  on  the 
fermination  of  the  spores  of  the 
ungermannite,  83 ;  on  Laiutlaria 
ndgarit,  126;  ou  Marchantieas,  122; 
on  Pellia,  26  ;  on  EebouiUia  Amu. 
pkericg,  114,  and  its  anlheridia,  123; 
on  the  fructification  of  Rjccia,  97; 
on  the  sporangia  of  Selaginella,  387. 

Blasia.  47. 

Plana  jmtUla,  germination  of,  83 ; 
spore-mother-cells  of,  82. 

Biirychinm  Lunarüi,  germination  and 
development  of,  307  ;  succcaaion 
of  franda  in,  311. 

Brauches,  fertile,  of  Sclaginella, 
384. 

Braun,  Alexander,  on  the  fronds  and 
roots  of  Isoete»,  337 ;  on  the  stem 
of  Isoetes,  354 ;  on  the  inlcrcban^e 
of  fertile  and  sterile  leaves  in 
Iioitet  laeMttrii,  368 ;  on  the  growth 
of  Ophiif  loasum  and  Botrjohium, 
SIO;  on  plijllotaxia  in  Sphagnum, 
136. 

BrMniart  on  the  stems  of  fema, 
362. 

Brawn,  Robert,  his  diaooveiy  of  the 
polj-embrpnj  of  Conifers,  433. 

Bruchs  on  the  fruit  of  moues,  180. 

Bijum,  antheridia  of,  158  ;  develop- 
ment of  leaves  of,  143. 

Prjnm  argnite»m,  development  of 
fruit  of,  166. 

SiyMM  eteapilonm,  antheridia  of,  163. 

Bud-receptacle  in  Blasia,  60. 

Bud,  terminal,  of  A^idimm  Jilit-mat, 
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227 ;  diyiaion  of,  in  Asplemumfilix- 
/mina,  247;  of  Pilalaria, -326. 

Bads,  prodaction  of,  in  Aneura  muUi- 
ßda,  46 ;  in  Anthoceros,  18,  48 ; 
development  of,  in  Pieria  aquiliHa^ 
225 ;  of  Lnnularia,  104,  107 ;  of 
Marchantia,  104,  107;  of  Riccia, 
48. 

Buds,  adyentitiouB,  of  Atpidium  ßlix- 
wuu.  A,  spinulosum,  and  A.  oreopUris, 
246 ;  Aiplenium  Bellangerif  247 ;  of 
Atplenium  ßliX'femina^  245,  247; 
of  Equisetace»,  275,  303  ;  of  Ma- 
rtUiia  Cicutcefolia,  265  ;  of  Nephro- 
lepis,  247 ;  of  Ophioglossum,  315 ; 
of  Struihiopterii  Oermaniea^  245, 
247. 

Bnds,  reprodactiye  of  Blasia,  48 — 50 ; 
Gorda  s  description  of  their  germi- 
nation, 48. 

Bulbils  of  Lunularia,  104,  107;  of 
Marchantia,  104, 107. 

Caiypoffeia  Triehomanei^  archeeom'a  of 
70 ;  caljptra  of,  80 ;  cell-mmtiplica- 
tion  in  apex  of  cell  of,  442 ;  deFe- 
lopment  of  fruit  of,  74,  77^  80; 
observed  bj  Gottsche,  86 ;  develop- 
ment of  perianth  in,  70. 

Caljptra  or  Aneura  mulii/ida,  45 ;  of 
Anthoceros,  13 ;  of  Calypogeia 
Trichomanei,  80;  of  Liverworts, 
development  of,  79  ;  of  Junger- 
mannia  bieuspidata,  79;  of  Frul- 
lania  dilataUi^  80;  of  Marchantia 
poijfmorpkaj  l\f) ;  of  mosses,  159; 
of  Radula  complanata,  79 ;  of  Rebou- 
illia  hemüpherica,  113 ;  of  Riccia 

fiauca,  96;  Targionia  hypophylla^ 
19. 

Calyx  of  leafj  Livenrorts,  68. 

Cambium  layer  peculiar  to  Isoctes 
among  vascular  Cryptogams,  372. 

Capsule  of  Fegaiella  cornea^  115 ;  of 
Fellia  epiphvlla,  37 ;  of  Bielk»  100. 

Cell,  apical,  of  terminal  bud  of  stem 
in  Aspidium  JUix-mas,  231 ;  in 
Equisetace»,  267;  in  Ferns,  231 — 
239 ;  in  Maraiiia  cicutafolia,  254 ; 
in  Nephrolepis  undulata^  and  N, 
splendensj  248 ;  in  Niphobolus  ru- 
peilrist  and  N.  cAinensis,  248;  in 
Ophioglossum  vulgaium,  314 ;  in 
Platgccrium  aUicorne,  253  ;  in  Polg- 
podium  aureum,  P,  punclaium,  F. 
cymaiodes,  and  P,  vulgare,  248  ;  | 


division  of,  in  Selaginella,  273 ;  of 
Sphagnum,  129. 

Cell-development  in  the  stem  of 
Aneura,  43 ;  in  stem  and  shoots  of 
Anthoceros,  4 ;  in  the  germ-plant 
of  Frullania  dilalala,  52 ;  in  the 
germ-plant  of  Jungermannia  bicus' 
pidala,  63 ;  in  the  stem  of  Melg- 
geria  furcata^  42 ;  in  the  shoots  of 
Fellia  epiphylla,  27. 

Cell-division  m  leaves  of  Fegaiella 
conica,  109. 

Cell-formation  in  spores  of  Isoeles 
lacuslris,  339;  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  spores  of  Fellia  epi- 
phglla  in  regard  to,  39. 

Cell-multiplication  in  autheridia  of 
EquisetacesB,  294 ;  in  archegonia  of 
Equisetace»,  298 ;  of  ferns,  190 ; 
itt  the  developing  fruit  of  Equise- 
taceie,  301 ;  in  the  embryos  of 
Pleris  aquilina  and  Atnidium  fHiw 
mas,  201;  in  the  embryo  of  Sal- 
vinia  naians,  333;  in  germ-plant 
of  Radula  complanata,  55 ;  in  the 
stem  of  Equisetum,  272;  in  the 
stem  of  Frullania  dilalaia,  66,  57 ; 
in  the  stem  of  the  leafy  Junger- 
manni»,  56,  442;  Nägeli  on,  84; 
in  the  stems  of  Junaermannia  bicuS' 
pidala,  56,  57,  /,  connivens,  57, 
/.  exsecla  and  /.  Irichophglla,  84 ; 
in  stem  of  Lophocolea  bidenfala,  56 ; 
in  stem  of  Melzgeria  furcata,  84 ; 
in  stem  of  Selaginella,  374;  in 
stem  of  Sphagnum,  130;  in  stem 
of  Trichocolea  tometUella,  66;  in 
terminal  bud  of  Blasia,  49,  of 
Equisetace«,  267,  of  Pteris  aquilina, 
217 ;  in  first  frond  of  Pteris  apU- 
Una,  208;  in  young  fronds  of 
Niphobolus  rupestrii  and  N.  epleu' 
dens,  249,  and  of  Folypodium 
aureum,  250 ;  in  leaves  of  Brjum, 
Hypnum,  Phascum,  and  Poly- 
tncbum,  142 ;  in  leaves  of  Ortho- 
trichum  affine,  139;  in  leaves  of 
Sphagnum,  136;  Nigeli  on,  140; 
in  leaves  of  Sphagnum  squarrosum, 
142;  in  roots  of  Aspidium  JUix» 
mas,  244,  of  Equisetum,  279,  and 
of  Isoetes  lacuslris,  348—356. 

Cell-succession  in  apex  of  Aspidium 
Jilixmas  and  A,  spinulosum,  241 ; 
in  apex  of  leaf-buds  of  phaenoga- 
mous  plants,  239. 
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CelU,  unngenait  of  in  atemi  of 
EquiMU,  S73;  pitted  in  Sph*^- 
num.  Hi;  Mxluifonn  of  Fitru 


Centopterü,  genniiwtion  of,  183. 

Ctratoplerit  tialklnkja,  uitberittia 
of,  167 ;  uobegouii  of,  191, 19S. 

ChloraphTll-bodiea  in  cell*  of  Antho- 
eero»,  6;  ofPbiTCum,  lU. 

CUoroiÄjÜ-gnuide«  of  Mtt^tria 
Anwfo,  uoill  lize  of,  43. 

ChlorophjU-feaicle,  6. 

Cilia  ot  ipenutoioid«  of  rems,  1S9. 

ClM«iSntoD  of  nuMses  ud  lirer- 
worts,  407. 

ColumeUB  of  Anthoceros,  13. 

Couiferte,  developmBiit  of  pollen  in, 
401 ;  differencea  of,  from  phono- 
ginu,  441 1  ovules  of,  400 ;  polj- 
embrroDj  of,  dJKOTered  bj  Robüt 
Brown,  43S. 

Corda  on  tbe  rcproductiTe  buds  of 
Bla»ia,  48 ;  on  the  polleD-tube  of 
Couifene,  1^12. 

Corpuscula  of  Conifene,  410;  num- 
ber of,  in  different  apecies,  4U, 
413;  free  cells  in,  41S;  of  Pmm 
eanadeiuii  and  P.  picea,  411. 

Cramer  on  cell-succession  iu  tbe  end 
of  tlie  stem  of  Equisetum,  SG7. 

Crecping-atem  of  PlerU  aguitina,  £12. 

Cupressus,  corpuscula  of,  410;  de- 
Telopment  of  endosperm  in,  410. 

De  Barj,  obserrsttons  on  the  spores 

of  Lycojiodiiim  imuidatnm,  399. 
Se  Vnese  and  Ilaniog  on  tbe  Marat- 

tiaccEE,  254. 
DicktBHia  ruhifinoia,  cellular  hairs  of 

stem-bud  of,  SIS. 
Dicksonin,  stems  of,  !13. 
Dicrsnum,  srchef^oium  of,  149. 
Dicramim  leaparimm,  terminal  bud  of, 

129. 
Dillenins  on  MarelUmfüi  polymorpiti. 


Disc,  antheridial,  of  Marektnitia  poly- 

Morpka,  120. 
Duriena,  leaf  of,  9S. 

Ehrhart  on  the  prothallium  of  fenu, 
257. 

Slateca  of  Aneura  matlffida,  deielop- 
ment  of,  4S ;  Sohmidel  on,  86 ;  of 
Aatbocerof,   13;   of  Equisetace«, 


887,  Sanio's  obaerratioiu  on  ab- 
normal fonnation  of,  391 ;  of  At- 
umbronia  puiilia,  88 ;  of  Aagtr- 
maamia  üea^ädala,  7S,  79,  81 ;  of 
Jumgermmuna  iivarieaia,  75  j  of 
JuneermauniK,  Gottscbe  on,  87 ; 
of  PeUia  apipMylla,  38;  of  Ikr- 
ffionia  ifpoplylla,  130. 
Embrjo,  dcTelopment  of,  in  Abietine«, 
421 ;  position  of,  on  the  prothil- 
linm,  in  BolrjeJUuM  Lmiana,  303; 
derelopment  of,  in  Conifene,  406, 
olwervatioos  of  Hartifj^,  Qottacbc 
and  Fineau  on,  407 ;  formation  cF, 
in  ConiferK,  intermediate  between 
that  of  cr}pt<^ms  and  pbteno- 
frainia,  408,  opinions  of  SchJeiden, 
Bchacfat  uid  Qeleznow  on.  428; 
development  of  in  Eqaisetace«,  301^ 


in  Larii,  Oeleanors  statements 
on,  422,  of  Üphiogtossum,  Mette- 
niuB  on,  316  ;  formation  of  in 
Filularia,  383;  production  of  in 
Salvinia  nalaiu,  3:<2 ;  dcTclopment 
oriaSelaginella,395. 

Encaljpta,  antheridia  of,  158;  ca- 
Ijptra  of,  159;  «pore-mother-cells 
of,  160. 

Endosperm,  development  of,  in  Coni- 
fers, 408. 

Epidermis,  formation  of,  in  Equise- 
tacex,  273. 

E^ujsetaceK,  production  of  antheridia 
in,  293  ;  development  of  arehego- 
nia  in,  298 ;  fecundatioo  and  de- 
velopment of  embryo  in,  300,  301 ; 
obstacles  to  germiDation  of,  896 ; 
prothallium  of,  293;  apermatoaoida 
of,  894;  terminal  bnd  of,  367; 
ve^lBtion  of,  303. 

Bquitelam  amtxte,  adventitious  buds 
of,  376,  304;  antheridia  of,  896; 
apical  cells  of  antheridia  of,  394  ; 
fnictifjing  shoots  of,  880  ;  germi- 
nation  ax,  292,  397 ;  defelopment 
of  germ-plant  of,  904;  prothalliam 
of,  diceciouB,  291 ;  production  of 
male  prothallia  in,  SB7;  spemmto- 
eoids  of,  296. 

Squueiv«  kgemaU,  stem  of,  371. 

Equitettm  liiacnm,  adventitious  buds 
and  shoots  of,  276,377;  antberidia 
of,  294,  396;  cell- multiplication  in 
terminal  bud  of,  368 ;  gtnniimtioo 
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of,  292  ;  growth  of  leaves  of,  271 ; 
pith  of,  275;  rhiiome  of,  278; 
stem  of,  271. 

Squisetum  palustre,  adventitious  buds 
of,  276 ;  germination  of,  292 ;  pith 
of,  275 ;  prothallium  of,  dioecious, 
293 ;  spore-mother-oells  and  spores 
of,  283 ;  stem  of,  271. 

Equitetum  praiense,  formation  of  ad- 
ventitious buds  in,  275 ;  pith  of, 
275 ;  prothallium  of,  dioecious,  293 ; 
stem  of,  271. 

Equitetum  varifffaium,  pith  of,  275 ; 
stem  of,  271. 

Exosporium  of  Anthoceros,  Kützing 
on,  17 ;  of  lioetet  lacustris,  Hoper 
and  Schleiden  on,  338. 

Fegatella  conica,  Hedwig  on,  123; 
Schniidel  on,  123 ;  archegonia  of, 
114;  capsule  of,  115;  rudimen- 
tary fruit  of,  115 ;  cell-division  in 
leaves  of,  109;  shoots  of,  102; 
vegetative  organs  of,  102. 

Ferns,  182 ;  alternation  of  f^cnera- 
tions  in,  434,  435 ;  antheridia  of, 
]  85 ;  antheridia  and  spermatozoids 
of,  discovered  by  iNäseli,  258 ; 
archegonia  of,  189,  ooserved  by 
^ageli,  258;  embryo  of,  200; 
growth  of  first  fronds  of,  207  ; 
germinal  vesicle  of,  193 ;  germina- 
tion of,  182;  impregnation  of,  198, 
described  by  Lesczyc-Suminski, 
258 ;  prothallium  of,  observed  by 
Ehrhart,  257 ;  development  of 
roots  of,  203,  205 ;  spermatozoids 
of,  187.  188, 189;  development  of 
vecetative  organs  of,  208. 

Fissidens,  archegonium  of,  149 ;  de- 
velopment of  rruit  of,  156 ;  leaf  of, 
143,  144. 

Fotsombroma  pusilla,  antheridia  of, 
65;  archegonia  of,  67, 71 ;  develop- 
ment of  leaf  of,  58,  63  ;  spermato- 
zoids of,  67;  discovered  by  ochmidcl, 
87;  spore-mother-cells  and  elaters 
of,  82. 

Fritzsche,  observations  on  the  pollen 
of  the  AbietinesB,  405. 

Fronds,  of  Aspidium  Jiltx-nuu,  ar- 
rangement of,  228,  first  formation 
of,  243,  production  of,  226;  of 
Aspidiun  »piuulasum,  Asplenium 
ßliX'/emina  and  A,  Trichomanei, 
development  and  arrangement  of. 


230 ;  of  Botrychium,  succession  of, 
311 ;  of  Ferns,  growth  of,  207 ;  of 
Isoeteee,  A.  Braun  on  the  arrange- 
ment of,  337 ;  adventitious,  ot  Ma- 
ra ttia  cicufie/blia,  255;  of  Ophio' 
fflo98um  vulgatufUt  arrangement  and 
succession  of,  313;  of  Pilularia, 
production  of,  324 ;  of  Piafyeerium 
aleicorne,  251 ;  of  PkUycerium 
grande,  253;  of  Fofypodium  vul- 
gare  and  P.  Dryopteris,  249;  of 
Fieris  aguilina,  arrangement  of, 
212 ;  duration  of  development  of,  in 
young  and  old  plants,  222 ;  produce 
tion  of  new,  221 ;  and  production 
of  in  old  plants,  224. 

Fronds  and  sporangia  of  ferns,  analo- 
gous to  fruit  of  mosses,  435. 

Fructification  of  Anthoceros,  7;  of 
Archidium,  Schimper  on,  169 ;  of 
2iiccia  giauca,  92,  93. 

Fruit,  development  of,  in  Alicularia 
scaiaris,  74,  77,  78 ;  in  Aneura 
muUifida,  44,  45;  in  Anthoceros, 
11,  12 ;  in  Calypogeia  TricAomanes, 
74,  77,  80;  in  Equisetum,  280 ;  in 
ferns,  256;  in  Frullania  diiata/a, 
74,  78,  80,  82;  in  Jungermannia 
divaricafa,  74,  75.  76 ;  in  /.  incus» 
pidata,  71,  77,  78,  82;  in  /. 
trichophylla<,  77,  82 ;  in  Lophoeolea 
Aeierophylla,  77,  78;  in  mosses, 
156;  in  Fellia  epiphglla,  34;  in 
Radula  complanata,  74,  77,  78,  82 ; 
in  Rebonillia  hemispherical  114 ;  in 
Eiccia  glauca,  97. 

Fruit,  abnormal,  in  mosses,  180 ;  of 
Anthoceros,  18;  of  Fegaiella  eoniea, 
115;  of  Jungermannite,  observed 
by  Gottsche,  86 ;  of  Lophoeolea 
bideniaia,  its  rarity,  72;  of  l/iorr- 
chaHiiajßolvmorpha,  116;  of  mosses, 
H.  von  Moni  and  Lantzius-Beninga 
on,  179,  Bruchs  on,  180;  sheath 
of,  in  Fellia  epiphylla,  36 ;  of  Filu- 
lana  globuli/era,  320 ;  of  Kiella, 
100 ;  of  Tarmonia  hypophylla,  119. 

Fruit-stem  of  fegaiella  coniea;  8chmi- 
del  and  Bischoff  on  the  detachment 
of,  115. 

Frullania,  441 ;  antheridia  of,  65 ; 
archegonia  of,  68. 

Frullania  dilalala,  relations  of  anthe- 
ridia and  archegonia  in,  73 ;  calyp- 
tra  of,  80;  cell-multiplication  in 
stem  of,  56,  57,  442  ;  fruit  of,  74, 
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78,  80^  83;  MmiuUon  of,  61; 
devalopment  «  loaves  in,  61 ;  it- 
Tclopment  of  perianth  in,  69 ; 
■ponn&toioida  of,  67 ;  sporc-molher- 
oella  of,  Bl. 

Aaorw  ifarotulriai,  uitberidia  of, 
153,  1S3;  arcfaegonia  of,  149; 
fruit  of,  156,  167;  geminal  Tcii- 
do  of,  lEl :  Hedwig  on  the  ger- 
miutioo  of,  176;  panpbjsea  of, 
1G3;  spennatoioid»of,lGl;sporea 
and  ■pom-mother-odia  of,  160, 167- 

FniTOWR  of  atem  ia  laoetc^  S67. 

Gelemow  on  the  formation  of  the 
embrjo  in  Conifen^  433. 

GemniK,  (oimatioD  of,  mMutißfflaiiea, 
97. 

Genenticmi,  iltenutum  of,  in  moisea 
and  ferns,  434. 

GeocaljceiE,  development  of  fruit  of, 
78. 

Oenninal  reside,  of  ConiferB,  eTOlu- 
tioa  of,  4S6 ;  of  EquisetaceCB,  399 ; 
OT  fems,  193;  ol  Fmaria  kggro- 
mtiriea,  ISl  ;  of  Juniptnu  eomaa- 
mi*  and  J.  tahina,  431;  of  mosses, 
160;  of  Riella,  100;  of  Taiu 
beeetUa  and  7*.  ainadaitit,  440 ;  of 
Tävja  oriefiialii,  ai. 

Germination  of  Mümlaria  icalaru, 
64;  of  Bltuia  pnilia,  83;  of  So- 
tryekium  luaaria,  307 ;  of  Equiae- 
tacee,  obserrations  on  b*  Taucher 
and  A^b,  304,  bj  Bisdioff,  305 ; 
of  fern-aporcs,  described  hy  Kaul- 
fuss,  367 ;  of  Isoetes,  371,  Uetts- 
nius  on,  3S7 ;  of  Itoelet  laaatrU, 
Karl  Uiiller's  obserrations  on,  337 ; 
of  JuDgermanniK,  83 ;  of  Junger- 
wuumia  iiaupidala,  68  ;  of  J. 
ertmäata,  54,  S4;  of  •^.  diwictla, 
54;  oiLi^lioe^aheitnpJqfliatM; 
of  mosses,  160,  Hedwig  on,  175, 
Nägeli  and  Schimper  on,  176  ;  of 
mosses  and  ferns,  436 ;  of  Ophio- 
gjosssm,  Mettenius  on,  316;  of 
Pallia  tpipkgUa,  %l  \  of  PiluLma 
gloMifera,  331 ;  of  Badiäa  com- 
planaia,  SB;  of  Salvima  naiani, 
339;  of  SareoicwkM*  Twüdi,  64; 
of  Selaginells,  Metteuoi  on,  337- 

Oerm-plant,  of  Bottyekimm  LtMaria, 
307 ;  of  Bquisetacete,  derdopment 
of,  303, 304 ;  of  Rieeia  gltnujß,  69 ; 
of  Bdaginella,  396. 


Gottscbo,  on  the  fractiScalioQ  of 
Calnogtia  Trieiommu,  70,  80; 
on  toe  derdopment  of  the  embijo 
in  Conifers,  407 ;  on  the  shoots  of 
Haphmilrium  Haokeri,  64 ;  on  the 
antlieridia  of  Haplomitiium,  $S ; 
ou  tlie  elatere  uid  peri&oth  of 
Jungennannia,  87;  on  the  joung 
fniit  of  Jungermannia,  S6 ;  OD  the 
germination  of  the  spores  of  Jun- 
germaiuiiED,  83;  on  the  derdop- 
ment of  the  leares  of  JunfermanniR, 
85 ;  OD  Ibe  spermatocoids  of  Jun- 
gcrmanniEe,  87 ;  his  erroneous 
riews  of  anlheridia  of  Lirerworts, 
88;  on MarchantieK,  133;  on  the 
seed  and  embryo  of  Pinus,  433; 
on  Pniuia  txmmn/aiti,  137. 

Oris,  Arthur,  ou  chtoropUjll-bodies, 
147. 

Grönland  on  the  germiDalioo  of  the 
aporei  and  the  ramiQcalion  of  the 
prothallium  in  J  ungern  i  an  nits,  S4 ; 
on  ZuntUaHa  mUgaria,  127;  on 
MarekoMtia  polgmorpha,  137. 

Gumbel,  obserrations  on  abnormal 
fruit  in  mosses,  180. 

Oymnogramma  ealonaloMot,  aidiegonla 
of,  193,  194;  abortive  protEaUia 
of,  197. 

Qfrnnogrtmrna  ekryttfMla,  abortive 
protlialhs  of,  196,  197. 

Gjmnoslomnm,  antheridia  of,  152; 
cdrptra  of,  159  ;  spore-motiier- 
cdls  oF,  160. 

QgaMottommu  oeatuu,  spore-mother- 
cells  of,  164. 


of,  153  ;  fruJt  of,  157.  160  ;  Hed- 
w^s  observations  on  the  germina- 
tion of,  175 ;  spore-motlier-odls  of, 
166;  spores  o^  167. 

Hairs,  cellular,  of  the  stem-bod  ia 
Ptttit  aqMim,  l\i. 

Bansteiu  on  the  stems  of  fenis,  30S. 

Htipiomiinam  Hookeri,  antberidia  of, 
65  ;  Gottsdie  on,  88 ;  derelopment 
of  leaves  oi;  63,  85;  half-sublem- 
nean  shooU  of,  64. 

Hartig,  on  the  suspensor  in  tlra  Coni- 
fen«^  433;  on  the  development  of 
the  embryo  in  the  Conifera^  407. 

Hedwig,  on  RgmltU«  amiem,  133; 
on  theantheridiaof  Jnngennanni^ 
87;  obserratiaBBontlwai-'^  — 


of  JuiKf  rnuiinite,  86 1  ou  the  ger- 
miDBtioD  of  the  apore«  of  Juitger- 
muiiuK,  S3;  on  tlis  rrproduetioQ 
of  mouea,  17S ;  on  the  germina- 
tion  of  mosaes,  176 ;  eiperiments 
on  the  germination  of  Qjmno»i»m»m 
pj/ri/orme,  175,  and  of  FwarU 
Itygnmrtriea,  176 ;  on  iLe  fruotill- 
eation  of  Riccia,  97. 

BemiMia  Capauit,  frond-like  bodies 
at  hue  of  stipes  of,  343, 

Henfrejon  the  inipre|;nation  of  ferns, 
S61 ;  on  Marekaiitia  polymorpia, 
187. 

Häbener  on  the  pro-embrjo  of  Si-his- 
toa^n,  173. 

Hjbridity  in  aosiea,  181. 

Bvpnuin,  development  of  Iravei  of, 
14Si  termiiial  bud  of.  1S9. 

Impregnation  in  Conifertc,  406; 
Scbacht'a  obscrrationa  on,  4S2 ;  in 
EquisEtacetB,  300;  in  ferns,  198,  de- 
acribed  bj  LesczTC'Suniiuski,  86S, 
observations  on  o;  Wigand,  269,. 
Eofnieiater,  360,  Von  Uercklin, 
Mettenins  and  Henfrej,  261 ;  in 
Isoetes,  370  i  in  lioifei  laauirii, 
370;  in  mosaes,  156;  in  fieliia 
mpjiylla,  34;  in  Pilularia,  333. 

Inausium  of  ferns,  866. 

Inflorescence  of  Marchantia,  111. 

lMet«R,  peculiaritiea  in  the  growlh 
of,  indicated  bf  H.  Ton  Mohl,  336. 

Isoetes,  sBTmination  of,  Mettenins  on, 
337 ;  ilifferent  numbera  of  furron-a 
in  the  stem  of,  367,  and  differences 
of  KTOwtb  in  accordanee  witli  them, 
36S ;  resemblance  or,  to  Conifera, 
in  mode  of  reproduction,  370, 

Iioetei  ttdnperta,  leaves  of,  363. 

/mAm  Duritmi,  leavca  of,  363. 

biiele*  Hyifrir,  leaves  of,  363. 

Tioi/a  lacufru,  336  ;  Karl  Mnller's 
obserrations  on  the  germination  of, 
337. 

Itoite»  vflala,  leaves  of,  363. 

Jungermannia,    antheridia    of,    65  ; 

arcbegonia  of,  67. 
Jw^frmaiatia  iieuimdata,  calf  ptra  of, 

79 ;  cell-maltiplioation  in  stem  of, 

66,  67,  442;  elatera  of,   78,  70; 

development  of  fruit  of,  73,  74, 77, 


78,82; 
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plant  in,  64;  development  of  i 
in,  69 ;  development  of  perianth  in, 
69 ;  ahoota  of,  64 ;  production  of 
spore-mother-cella  in,  78,  79- 

Jungemannia  eonniveni,  development 
of  leavca  of,  59  ;  ceil-multiplicalion 
in  stem  of,  57- 

Jiauemanxia  erenidata,  germination 
or,  64,  84 ;  arrangements  of  cells 
in  leaves  of,  63;  ramiScation  of 
prolliallium  of,  84. 

Jungermannia  curla,  arrangement  of 
cells  in  leaves  of,  63. 

J»iigermaitma  divaricata,  antlieridit 
of,  axillaiT,  73 ;  cell-multiplicatioa 
in  stem  of,  66  ;  elatera  of,  76  ;  de- 
velopment of  fruit  in,  73,  74,  75, 
76;  germination  of,  64;  develop- 
ment of  leavea  of,  59 ;  development 
of  perianth  in,  69 ;  sptnnaloioids 
of,  67, 


Iriciopl^llit,  develop- 
ment of  fruit  of,  77,  82  ;  oell-mul- 
ti plication  in  stem  of,  84. 

JuDgermannite,  antheridia  of,  37 ; 
germiaation  of,  83;  impregnation 
of,  73 ;  development  of  leaves  in, 
35  ;  varietj  ol  forms  of  leaves  in, 
67;  perianth  of,  87;  nunification 
of,  64,  66 ;  development  of  auorea 
of,  86. 

JuBcermannia,  leafy,  development 
of  arclif^nium  in,  67,  68 ;  cal^z 
or  periaoth  of,  68  ;  ipennatosoids 
of,  67. 

Junipems,  cell-dirision  in  anthen  of, 
404;  corpuscula  of,  410;  develop- 
ment of  endosperm  in,  408 ;  nu- 
Clena  of,  400. 

Juniperui  eommimit,  fecundation  of, 
48*. 

Jnniptmt  labina,  fecundation  of,  424. 

Karsten  on  the  stems  of  ferns,  163. 

KaulfuM  on  the  germination  of  fern- 
spores,  957. 

Kunze  on  the  scales  of  Hemilglia 
Capeunt,  843. 

Eiltiiiig  on  the  exosporium  of  Antho- 
ceros,  17. 


LnvM,  of  AUaJarimtaUant,  uiuge- 
ment  of  oeÜB  in  63 ;  of  BItitupniilla, 
.47;  of  EquiseUccK,  fonnktion  of, 
S6B ;  of  TegaUUa  mmm,  oell-divi- 
■ion  in,  109 ;  ot  AHMtAnMiM  min/i!', 
deTelopment  of,  SS,  63 ;  ol  Fnd- 
tama  dilatata,  derelopment  of,  61 ; 
of  HiplomitriDin,  derriopineiit  of 
63  ;  of  Iicela  laaatru,  amDKemmt 
or,SS4,3&6;  derelopmeatoT,  344; 
fertile,  of  Itoilet  laautrit,  362; 
aterils  kud  fertile,  interclitng«  of 
in  hoeUt  laaalrit,  369  ;  of  Jun- 
KcnnuiiiiiB,  67,  63 ;  Oottacbe  on 
the  deTelopment  of,  85 ;  of  /m- 
ffermauma  mrla  and  ermmlata, 
MTtngement  of  celli  in,  63  ;  of 
JitMgtnmima  biaupidala,  eomii- 
veni,  «nd  divarieata,  derelopment 
of,  69 ;  of  Lopbocolet,  development 
of,  68 ;  of  Lunutaris,  deTelopment 
of,  110  ;  of  ifareAaniia  polymorpia, 
110;  of  mOMes,  142, 147;  N(«eli, 
ScbleidcD,  and  Qriaebach  on  the 
erowth  of,  147 ;  pocket  at  baK  of, 
143 ;  of  OrlMryeium  affme.  deTe- 
lopment of,  139 ;  of  Pluacam  aupi- 

;  datam,  146;  of  PiUidium  ciliar«, 
development  oF,  60  ;  of  Badula 
eomplanala,  63;  of  Rebouillia,  110; 
of  Riecia  glanea,  9S ;  of  Biella 
Seuieri,  and  Ä.  CDoriena)  keiieo- 
piflla,  98 ;  of  Selaginella,  produc- 
tion of,  379,  396 1  of  Sphagnum, 
Birangement  of,  136;  derelopmeDt 
of,  136  ;  of  Tairionia,  derclopment 
of,  110. 

Ltfidozia  rmtaia,  cell -multiplication 
in  apei  ofstem  of,  443. 

LesczTC-Suminski,  on  the  archi^nift 
and  fecundation  of  fenu,  258 ;  on 
the  apennBtozoida  of  Fieri»  tuwäina, 
189. 

Liadenberfc  on  the  fructification  of 
Riocia,  97. 

LinniEus  on  MarckanOa  pelgmorpka, 
133. 

Livenrorta  and  mosMS  not  natural 
eqoivalent  fn^ups,  43G ;  clastifica- 
tion  of,  437. 

Liverwort»,  leafy  antlirridia  of,  66 ; 
development  of  arclieironia  U,  67 ; 
calyx  or  perianth  or,  68. 

Lopfaocolea,  antberidia  of,  6S ;  deve- 
lopment of  leaves  of,  63. 

Lopioeolta  bidttiiata,  441 ;  oell-nialti- 


'  plication  in  itein  of,  66 ;  acucity  of 
antlieridia  and  fruit  in,  72. 

LopkoeoU»  ieltrmifll«,  autbendia  of, 
aiillary,  73 ;  aevelopment  of  fruit 
of,  74,  77;  germination  of,  54; 
leavea  of,  58. 

Lunularia,  buda  or  bulbila  of,  104: 
development  of  leavei  of,  110. 

ZlKMtbrü  vmlffarit,  ahoota  of,  108 ; 
vegetative  or^;ana  of,  103  ;  BischolT 
on,  126;  Grönland  on,  1S7. 

LycopodiaccK,  reproduction  nf,  398. 

Lyeopodiuni,  mode  of  TCBetation  of, 
resembiing   that   of  Pdypodiacec, 


Iffeopodium  cUnatum,  i 

Selago,  eiperimenta  in  sowing  spores 

of,  398. 
LfeopodiMm    imtadatmm,    De    Barg's 

observstioua    on    the    spores    of, 

399. 

Macrosporangium  of  Selagimdla  kor- 

temit,  387. 
Macrospores,  structnra  of,  in  Iioete* 

laaalrit,  338  ;  development  of;  in 

SelagimelU  iorlauit,   387  ;    in  S. 

QaUollii,  Mveliea,    JSarlüui,   and 

r'waloia,  398  ;  in  S.  ketveliea,  and 
■temit,  393. 

Madolkeea  plalfpMia,  development 
of  antheridia  of,  66,  67 ;  cell-multi- 
plication in  apex  of  stem  of,  442 ; 
apermatozoida  of,  67. 

Marallia  eieuMblia,  Tutetation  of 
354. 

MarattiaceB,  Be  Vriese  and  Hartine 
on,  264. 

Marcliantia,  buds  or  bulbils  of,  104  ; 
104 ;  inSorescence  of.  111  i  motile 
spennatosojda  first  smo  in  by 
nnger,127. 


Mareianlio  potywtorpJut,  antheridia  of 
120;  development  of  IcaTca  of,  110; 
«boots  of,  108 ;  spermatozoids  of 


121;  TCgeUtiTc  organs  of,  102; 
Dilleniut,  LinnKUS,  Micheli,  Uirbel, 
and  Rupp  on,  123;  H.  Ton  MoU 
and  Nit^li  on,  124 ;  Grönland  and 
Henfre^  on,  137. 
Marchantiec,  103;  air-cavities  of.  111, 
117;antheridiaof,  120;  leave*  of, 
109  ;  stem  of,  110 ;  itomaU  of, 
110;  Bitclioff,  Gottsche,and  Nee*, 
von  Esenbeckon,  129;  SdimideL 
193  ;Thu»t  «1,138. 
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MartUea  pubeseens,  318 ;  macroBpore 
of,  325 ;  germination  of,  326. 

Mercklin  on  the  archeeonia  of  ferns, 
261 ;  on  vessels  in  tue  protliallium 
of  ferns,  207. 

Hettenius  on  the  growth  of  Botrj- 
chium  310,  311  ;  on  the  impregna- 
tion of  ferns,  261 ;  on  the  stems  of 
ferns,  263 ;  on  tlie  spermatozoids  of 
Itoeiet  idciutrü,  342  ;  on  the  spores 
and  germination  of  Isoeles  and 
Selagmelia,  337 ;  on  the  germina- 
tion of  O)  hioglossum,  315 ;  on  the 
RhizocarpesB,  335 ;  on  the  spores 
of  Saluinia  Hatant,  330;  on  the  pro- 
thallium  of  Selaginella,  392  ;  on 
abortive  archegonia  in  Selaginella, 
395  ;  on  the  spores  of  Selaginella, 
390. 

Metsgeria  fureaia^  cell-multiplication 
in  stems  of,  84;  Nagcli  on  the 
growth  of,  41. 

Meyer  on  spermatozoids  of  Aneura, 

87.  . 

Micheli,  on  Marehantia  polymorp^a, 
123. 

Hicrosporangia  of  Selaginella,  391. 

Microspores  of  Itoeiet  laeuttris,  struc- 
ture of,  341,  production  of  sperma- 
tozoids by,  342  ;  of  Salviiiia  natans, 
831 ;  of  SclagineUa,  391,  394. 

Milde,  description  of  the  antheridia  and 
spermatozoids  of  Equisetaceae,  306; 
ODservations  on  the  archegonium  of 
Equisetaceae,  306. 

Mirbel,  on  the  pro-embryo  of  the 
Coniferse,  433 ;  on  Marehantia 
palymorpJka,  123. 

Mnium  hornum,  paraphyses  of,  153. 

Mohl,  H.  von,  on  the  formation  of  the 
septa  of  the  spore-mother-cells  in 
Anthoceros,  16  ;  on  chloronhjll 
bodies,  146 ;  on  the  bark  of  ferns, 
215 ;  on  the  structure  of  the  stems 
of  ferns,  262  ;  on  the  vascular 
bundles  of  ferns,  225 ;  on  the 
erowth  of  Idoeteae,  336  ;  on  the 
development  of  the  spores  of  J  iin- 
germanniae,  86 ;  on  Marehantia 
polymorpha,  124  ;  on  the  fruit  of 
mosses,  179 ;  on  the  sporangia  of 
Selaginella,  387. 

Moonwort,  307. 

Morison  on  the  growth  of  Seohpen^ 
drium  oßeinamm  from  spores,  257. 

Mosses  and  liverworts»  not   natural 


equivalent  groups,  436  ;  classficap 
tionof,  437. 

Mosses,  alternation  of  generations  in, 
434, 435 ;  antheridia  of  152  ;  arche- 
gonia of,  148 ;  development  of  fruit 
of,  156;  abnormal  fruit  in,  Gum- 
bel's  observations  on,  180  ;  ger- 
minal vesicle  of,  150 ;  germination 
of  spores  of,  170 ;  impregnation  of, 
156 ;  pocket  at  base  of  leaves  of, 
143 ;  spore-mother-cells  of,  160  ; 
growth  of  stems  of,  129 ;  so-called 
stigma  of,  151. 

Mother-cell,  persistence  of,  in  Equise- 
taceae, 291. 

Müller,  Karl,  on  the  germination  of 
Isoetes  laeustris,  337. 

Müller,  R.,  on  the  stipules  of  Selagi- 
nella, 378. 

Nageli,  on  chlorof)hyll-bodie8,  145 ; 
on  the  archegonia,  antheridia,  and 
spermatozoids  of  ferns,  258 ;  on 
tiie  spermatozoids  of  ferns,  189; 
on  the  stems  of  ferns,  202;  on 
cell-multiplication  in  the  stems  of 
Jungermanuise,  84 ;  on  Marehantia 
polymorpha,  124;  on  the  growth  of 
Metzgeria  furcata,  41 ;  on  the  ger- 
mination of  mosses,  176;  on  the 
leaves  of  mosses,  147  ;  on  the  pro- 
embryo  of  mosses,  172 ;  on  cell- 
multiplication  in  the  leaves  of 
Phascum,  Brvum,  Hypnum,  and 
Polytrichum,  1 42 ;  on  the  produc- 
tion of  spermatozoids  in  Pilularia, 
335 ;  on  cell -multiplication  in  leaves 
of  Sphagnum,  140 ;  on  cell-multi- 
plication in  apex  of  stem  of  Sphag- 
num, 130. 

Neekera  eomplanata,  antheridia  of. 
153. 

Nees  von  Esenbeck,  on  Anthoceros, 
19 ;  on  the  germination  of  the 
spores  of  the  Jungermanniae,  83; 
on  the  ramification  of  Jungerman- 
niae,  85 ;  on  Marchantieae,  122. 

Nephrolcpis,  adventitious  buds  and 
stolons  of,  247. 

Nephrolepis  tplendens,  vegetation  of, 
245  ;  apical  cell  of  terminal  bud  of, 
248. 

Nephrolepi»  tuäerota,  247. 

Nephrolepit  undulatay  apical  cell  of 
terminal  bud  of,  248;  vegetation 
of,  845. 


XimtaMa*  oitMiHM,  a|»e«l  cell  of, 

9i8. 
JTwkiAoba  tiafftm,  ipifatl  edl  of,  939. 
NiplHtMn*   rwpatrii,  apiol  cdl   of, 

839,  US. 
NotliodilRoa.  abortive  pratWIü  of, 

197. 
Kncleai  ia  AbietiiieK,  400 ;  in  Jani- 

»ni*.   400;    in   Pina%   400;    in 

Tuni,  400;  in  Tbuj«,  400. 

OphiogikMte«,  307. 

Ophif^louum,  prothatlinia  oT,  obMr- 

*stions  of  Hettenius  npon,  SIS. 
OpUtMlounm  pedKMeuhnim,  raoUbod« 

of,  S15. 
OpkiogUuium    fulffulioi,  derelopment 

o(  Tc^lative  oi^u»  of,  31S. 
Orthotncham,  caljptnof,  169. 
OrtMrkhim  offiMt,  detdopmcnt    of 

*egeU(ive  arnm  of,  139. 
OtdIu  of  ConiCera!,  400. 

PapUltB,  mamiiiBl,  of  leaves  of  Seligi- 

Dclk,  3S0. 
Paraphjsei  of  niomes,  153. 


of  Cait/poftu  Trielumanei,  70;  of 
Fhittaaia  dilalala,  69  ;  of  Jun)^r- 
manaic,  87  ;  of  Jui^rmimnu  bicmt- 
pidala  and  J.  dharieata,  69 ;  of 
leafj  Jungcrmumin,  68  j  repri-- 
»ented  in  Pellio  efipJ^Ua  bj  Lbe 
pouch-ahaped  corenng  of  the  areliG- 
KOnium,  33 ;  of  Eadüta  amplmmta, 

Fhascum,  antberidia  of,  IBS;  arche- 
gouia  of,  149;  eal^pln  of,  159; 
development  of  fruit  of,  156,  157, 
ISS,  160 ;  deveiopment  of  leave«  of, 
142  ;  Buore-motlier-cellB  of,  160 ; 
tenninalbud  of,  129. 

PkaKum  brfoiiet,  devebprncDt  of 
fruit  of,  IBO. 

Pkaieum  ciupidatam,,  spore-mot  he  r- 
cells  ur,  160;  aporea  of,  164,  amie- 
boid  movements  of  primordial  utricle 
in,  163. 

Fluneuni  lerratam,  pro-embrjo  of,  172. 

Flijllotaiit  in  Spliaf^ium,  136. 

Filularia,  development  of  fruit  of,  318. 

Pioean,  on  the  derelopment  of  the 
enibrjo  in  GonifeRe,  407. 

Pinnn,  of  frond,  fonnation  of,  in  Pterü 
ajmliiu,  S09. 


Pinna,  antfaer  ot,  401 ;  Oottaohe  on 
tlie  seed  and  enibrjo  of,  433. 

Pitimi  Abia,  fecundation  of,  41S. 

PiBM  baliamea,  nucleua  of,  40(1. 

PtMut  CaMadentit,  Tecundation  of,  413. 

PUmt  Lurix,  fecundation  of,  419. 

Piami  SInbiu,  onclcus  of,  400. 

Pi'aw  lyteetlrU,  feoundatioB  of,  417  ; 
nucleus  of,  400. 

Pith  of  EqaiaeLum,  874. 

Pl4gi«eläU  aipUmioida,  oeil-ninltipli- 
cstkm  in  apex  of  stem  of,  44S. 

PMfeeritm  aieimrite,  ffenninatioii  of, 
18a;  vegetation  of,  861. 

Pocket,  of  leaves  of  masses,  143. 

Pollen,  of  AbietincK,  developoient  of, 
405  ;  Frittsche's  observatioDS  on, 
405 ;  of  Comlene,  developD>ent  of, 
401,  resemblance  of  vital  pbmo- 
mena  of,  to  those  of  llie  microspores 
of  Filularia,  &c^  438  ;  o(  Ujcade«, 
406;  of  Ephedra,  ScfaachtOQ,  406; 
development  of,  in  Pmiu  flcettri*, 
P.  maritina,  P.  btdtamea  and  P, 
Itaix,  408 ;  in  Jmmpmu,  Tlufjo 
oeeidenialU,  Mitt  pteimala,  and 
Piemi  oufyärü,  406. 

Pollen4ubesof  Coniferc,  theirentrance 
into  the  endosperm.  415;  develop- 
ment of  free  spherical  cells  in  the 
ends  of,  416 ;  tlieir  penetntion  into 
thecorpuscula  provnlbjCorda,  49S. 

Pollen-tube«  in  Taxus,  Juoipenis, 
Pimm  tjlteärit,  P.  Mafftm*,  P. 
Autlrwieia,  and  P.  Stnimt,  406. 

Polj-embijonv  ofConiferE,  discovered 
bj  Robert  Brown,  433. 

FuliuodiaccE,  proUiallia,  and  anthe- 
ndia  of,  186. 

Polypodiim  amtum,  aincd-cell  of, 
!3S,  S4S. 

Pofypoditim  ymalodei,  ^ical-oell  of, 
239,  248. 

Palifpodiwm  DtfopUrU,  apical-cell  of, 
239 ;  arrangement  of  fronds  in,  849. 

PolfpodiHm  pnuiatMm,  apieal-cell  of, 
24S. 

Polfpotlitm  pmufaUtam,  npieal-cdl  of, 
239. 

Polffoditm  nlgart,  aptoal^cell  of, 
%'i/i,  848;  aiTiiDgenient  of  fronds 
in,  249. 

Poljtricbum,  antheridia  of,  168; 
arehegonia  of,  149;  development 
of  leavBS  of,  149 ;  teraüoBl  bad  o^ 
180. 
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Folylriehnm  formotum^  spermatosoids 
of,  154. 

FofyMchum  juniperinumy  antheridia 
of,  153. 

"  Precursors"  of  the  vascular  bundles, 
in  hoeies  lacusiri»,  352. 

Freissia  commulafa,  Gottsclie  on, 
127 ;  Schmidel  on,  123. 

Presl,  on  the  stems  and  fronds  of  £o- 
trychium,  310,  311. 

Pringsheim,  on  the  steins  of  ferns,  264. 

Pro-embryo,  of  AbietinesB,  427 ;  of  Co- 
nifer», described  by  Schleideu,  432 ; 
Mirbel  and  Spach,  433;  develop- 
ment of  Janiperus  communii,  J,  Su" 
Inno,  and  TAt^ä  orienialis,  431 ;  of 
mosses,  171,  435;  differences  of, 
from  prothallium  of  ferns,  174 ;  of 
Liverworts,  435 ;  of  Filularia  glo* 
Mi/era,  322 ;  of  Sphagnum,  Schim- 
per  on,  174;  of  Taxus.  430. 

Prothallium,  of  Boiryehium  Lunaria, 
307 ;  of  Equisctaces,  develop- 
ment of,  292 ;  male,  production  of, 
in  EquUetum  aneiue,  and  E,  pra- 
IgMse,  297;  female,  production  of, 
in  Equisetum  paluttre,  208 ;  of  ferus, 
183;  analogous  to  leafv  plant  of 
mosses,  435  ;  observed  by  Ehrhart, 
257 ;  sexual  organs  observed  in,  by 
Bischoff,  257 ;  adventitious  shoots 
of,  197 ;  abortive,  continued  growth 
of,  196 ;  of  Itoetet  lacmtris,  339 ; 
of  leafy  Jungermanniee,  84 ;  of  Mar^ 
iiiea  puöueensy  formation  and  struc- 
ture of,  326;  of  Ophioglossum, 
Mettenius  on,  315;  of  Filularia 
globultfera^  and  F,  mijtula,  forma- 
tion of,  322;  of  Salvinia  naians, 
production  of,  329 ;  of  Selagiuella, 
production  of,  392. 

Prothallus,  universality  of,  in  pUnts, 
126. 

Fnloium  triquelrum^  growth  of  stem 
in,  398. 

FUrii  aquilina^  antheridia  of,  187; 
archegouia  of,  191;  development 
of  buds  in,  225 ;  development 
of  embryo  of,  200 ;  first  frond  of, 
208  ;  arrangeiuent  of  fronds  in, 
212  ;  production  of  new  fronds  in, 
221 ;  production  of  fronds  in  old 
plants  of,  224;  termination  of,  183; 
growth  of  stem- bud  in,  211 ;  creep- 
mg  stem  of,  212 ;  structure  of  stem 
of,  213. 


FUrit  terrulalot  antheridia  of,  187. 
Flilidium    cUiare,    development     of 
leaves  in,  60 ;  ramification  of,  64. 

Racomilrium  erieoides,  pro-embryo  of, 
171  ;  terminal  bud  of,  129. 

Eadula  eomplanatay  antheridia  of,  65, 
73;  archegouium  of,  67;  calyptra 
of,  79 ;  development  of  fruit  of,  74, 
77,  78,  82 ;  germination  of,  55 ; 
cell- multiplication  in  germ-plant  of, 
56 ;  development  of  leaves  in,  63 ; 
development  of  perianth  in,  68; 
spores  of,  55. 

Ramification  in  Aneura,  44 ;  in  Antho- 
ceros,  2 ;  in  Equisetacess,  275  ;  in 
Jungermannise,  64 ;  Nees  von!E^en- 
beck  on,  85  ;  in  Metzgeria  fureata, 
42  ;  in  Ortholrichum  aßni,  132 ;  in 
Sphagnum,  137  ;  Schimper  on,  138. 

Bebouiuia  hemispAeriea,  antheridia  of, 
122;  archegonia,  113;  odyptra, 
113 ;  fruit  of,  114 ;  development  of 
leaves  of,  110;  vegetative  organs 
of,  102. 

Receptacles  of  Marchanlia  polymof 
pka^    air.  cavities  and  stomata  of, 

J  JL/.  • 

Rhizocarpe»,   Mettenius  and  Sohlei- 

den  on,  335. 
Rliizome,  development  of,  in  Equise- 

taceee,  304 ;  of  Equi^etum  limotumy 

278. 
Biccia  glauea,  buds  of,  48  ;  Schmidel, 

Hedwig,  Bischoff,  Linden  berg,  and 

Unger,  on  the  fructification  of,  97. 
Riella,  antheridia  of,  99 ;  archegonia 

of,   99;    fruit   of,   100;    germinal 

vesicle  of,  100 ;  spores  of,  100. 
Biella  {Duriena)  helieophglla^  leaf  of, 

9o. 
Bulla  BeuUri^  mode  of  growth  of, 

98 ;  leaves  of,  98 ;  shoots  of,  99. 
Roper  on  the  stem  and  fronds  of  Bo- 

trychium,  309,  310,  311,  312;  on 

the  exosporium  of  Uoele»  laeutiru^ 

338.     . 
Root-buds  in  Ophioglossum,  315. 
Rootlets  of  Metzgeria  fureala,  42 ; 

development  of,  in  Fellia  epipAWla. 

23. 
Roots,  adventitious,  203 ;  occurrence 

of  iu  Equisetum,  278 ;  production 

of  in  Selagiuella,  397. 
Roots,  of  Aspidium  ßlix-mas,   229, 

343 ;  of  germ-plants  of  BotfyeAium 
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XnMn'o,  SOB ;  of  fenu,  derelopment 
oF,  SOS,  SOS ;  Isoetex,  A.  Bnuin'i 
otMcmtioni  on,  337 ;  of  Itaila  la- 
aalriit  developnieut  of,  346,  35S, 
S68,  3S7 ;  of  Marallia  daUrfiilia, 
deTelopniFut  of,  255 ;  of  PiluUria, 
production  of,  iii\  oF  Plalgceriim 
akicone,  ib'i  ;  oF  Plerü  aquüina, 
developmeDt  of,  SlO.SSSj  ofSeU- 
ginell»,  3H3. 
BuppjOn  itaTehtt»liapQl]iMorpiti,\%Z. 

Sachs,  on  chlarophyll-bodiea,  147. 
Salvitiia  aataat,  eoibi^ro  of,  333  ^  pro- 

ttukllium  of,  6i9 ;  spotca  oF,  328. 
Sanio,  obHrvations  on  spore«  of  Equi- 

Mtacen,  SS6  ;  oburvatioriB  on  «b- 

normKl  formation  of  clateninEqui- 

tetacec,  S91. 
Sareo*(ypkmt  Fmiiii,  germinalion  ofi 

S4;  ramification  of  protballium  of, 

84. 
BaTJ,  DD  the  Fecandation  of  the  macro- 

■pare«  of  Salvinia,  334. 
ScalariForm-cella  and  »esaeU  of  PUrii 


bolia   npeilru,   and   If.  tplt 
849 1  of  Polypodiiim  mlfare,  SB  1. 

Scliachl  on  A[itli0CEro9, 19;  on  adventi- 
tious bud«  in  Botrjcliium,  310;  on 
the  forniatian  of  the  emiirjo  in  Coni- 
fers, 4SS ;  on IhepoUen of  Epliedrs, 
409  ;  on  tlie  arche^nia  of  ferns, 
860;  on  the  spermstoEuida  of  Ferns, 
1B9  ;  on  the  development  of  the 
Bpore-mother.celU  oF  FGms,  856  ;  on 
apermatoioids  of  Felliti  epipiylla,  31 . 

Scliimper  on  the  archegonia  of  mosses, 
177 ;  on  tlie  gerroiaation  of  moiaes, 
176  i  on  the  spennatoEoidsoF  mosses, 
177 1  on  the  antberidia  of  Sphag- 
num, 177  ;  on  pitted  cella  in  Sphag- 
num, 134  1  on  the  pn>.embr^o  of 
Sphagnum,  174;  on  ramification  in 
Spbagnnm,  136. 

Sekatottega  omamdaeett,  pro-embijo 
of.  ITS. 

Schleiden  on  buds  of  Atpidimm  JUix- 
wuu  S45  ;  OD  tbe  formation  of  the 
embryo  in  Conifens,  488  ;  on  the 
pro.embrjo  of  Conifer»,  438  ;  on 
the  eiORporium  of  Itoilet  laaairü, 
338 ;  on  Uw  sporangia  of  IiofU» 
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mosses,  147 ;  on  the  spores  of 
Hhiiocarpc«,  335 ;  on  the  anthe* 
ridia  of  Sphagnum,  155,  IT7. 

Schniidel  on  the  elaters  oF  Anfara  mul- 
tißda,  36;  on  FejaUUa  coniea,  115, 
1^3;  discoTenr  of  spennatotoids  in 
Fouombroma  puiiUa,  87 ;  on  Uar- 
citutiapoljimorplia,  \i'i;oaPremia 
ammalela,  183;  on  the  fructifica- 
tion oF  Bictda,  97. 

SmlopenaHmm  oßeiiianim,  Moriaon'a 
obsenrationa  on  the  growth  of,  from 
B[)orei,  857. 

Sehigiuella,  germination  oF,  Metteuius 
on,  337 ;  growth  of  young  plants  of, 
396  ;  production  of  spores  of,  3S8. 

Selvginelia  eordi/alia,  furcation  of 
stem  oP,  361. 

Seieffinetla  daUiatlala,  374. 

SetagintUa  Oaleollii,  furcation  of  stem 
oF381;growthof373. 

SdagiMlla  Helveliea,  374;  free  dcTc- 
iopment  oF  microspores  of  394 ; 
■permatoEoids  of  305  ;  Furcation  of 
stemoF,  3S1;  formation  of  sporangia 

Selaginella  iortentii,  growth  of,  373; 
macrosporangia  of,  387 ;  formation 
of  apoTsngia  in,  3t^5  ;  furcation  of 
stem  of,  381. 

SelagiMlla  Mariaui,  374;  maiginal 
papillK  of  leaves  oF,  380 ;  fnrcation 
of  stem  of,  3S1. 

StlaainetUi  viliealota,  374;  furcation 
of  stem  of,  SSI. 

Shoots,  advenlilioDS,  of  Eanitetacea.', 
S77  i  halF-aublenanean  uF  Haplomi- 
Mum  Haohri,  64 ;  of  JmHgermaMnia 
biaapidala,  64  i  of  MarcliantieK, 
108 ;  adventitious,  of  Mtligma 
JweaU  48 ;  uf  PMia  ejiipiyUg,  85 ; 
SielU  BenUri,  99 ;  latenls  of 
Spbagnum,  137;orTargione»,10B. 

Son  oFTerus,  856. 

Spach  on  tie  pro-embryo  of  tba  Coni- 
fens,  433. 

Spennatoioids  of  Archidinm,  llnTet 
on,  169 ;  of  EquisetaceB,  294;  de- 
scribed by  MQde,  306 ;  of  ferns, 
187—189;  discovered  by  Nigeli, 
S58 ;  obserretions  on,  by  Thnret, 
869  ;  of  FatKmbnmia  muiUm,  67 ; 
discovered  by  Sobmidd,  87;  of 
FnUMitt  iiUlaU,  67;  of  A«>ri> 
i^jfPMH/rMti,  1G4  i  of  jfoafi  lma»-_ 
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tris,  342;  of  Jungermannise,  67; 
Gotische  on,  87 ;  (»  Madotkeca  pla- 
iyphylla,  67 ;  of  MarcAaniia  poly- 
morphuy  121 ;  first  notioed  by  Unger, 
127;  Thoret  on,  128;  of  mosses, 
linger  on,  176 ;  Schimper  and 
Thnret  on,  177  ;  of  Pellia  epiphylla, 
30;  obserrations  on,  hj  Schaciit 
and  Tbaret,  31 ;  prodnction  of,  bj 
small  spores  of  Pilularia,  323 ;  ob- 
served bj  Nägeli,  335  of  Polytri- 
ehum/ormoiUM,  154 ;  of  Selaginella 
Helvetica,  395  ;  of  Sphagnum,  155  ; 
oi  Salvinia  naians,  331. 

Sphagnum,  antheridia  of,  154 ;  pitted 
cells  of,  134 ;  development  of  fruit 
of,  159 ;  development  of  leaf  of,  135 ; 
ramification  of,  137;  growth  of 
stem  of,  129;  spermatozoids  of, 
185;  terminal  bud  of,  129. 

Sphagnum  aeutifolium^  leaf  of,  143. 

^hagnum  euspidaium,  pro-embryo  of, 
174. 

Sphagnum  ^mbi/olium,  development  of 
fruit  of,  159. 

Sphagnum  squarrosum,  development  of 
fruit  of,  159 ;  ceUs  in  leaves  of, 
142. 

Sporangia,  of  Equisetum,  formation 
of,  281 ;  of  ferns,  256 ;  of  lioetes  la- 
euiiru,  formation  of,  364 ;  Schleiden 
on,  364 ;  of  Pilularia,  development 
of,  318 ;  of  Selaginella,  production 
of,  385 ;  views  of  Bischoff  and  von 
Moid  on,  387. 

Spore  mother-cells  oiAneura  muUißda, 
45  ;  of  Anthoceros,  14 — 17 ;  von 
Mohl  on  the  formation  of  septa  in, 
16 ;  of  Blasiapunlla,  82  ;  of  Equi- 
setum, 282 ;  of  ferns,  256 ;  of  Fos- 
somhronia  puHlla,  82 ;  of  Frullania 
dilaiaia,  81 ;  of  hoetes  laeustris, 
365 ;  of  Jungermannia  hicu^pidata^ 
78,  79,  81;  of  mosses,  160;  of 
Fellia  epiphylht  38 ;  of  Pilularia, 
319 ;  of  Rieeia  glauca,  96 ;  of 
Riella,  100;  of  Targionia  hypo- 
pfylla,  120. 

Spores  of  Anthoceros,  13, 17,  disper- 
sion of,  18 ;  of  Equisetacese,  deve- 
lopment of,  283,  290 ;  Sanio's  obser- 
vations on,  286 ;  germination  of, 
291;  of  ferns,  182,  256;  of  Frul- 
lania dilatata,  germination  of,  51 ; 
of  Oymnottomum  pyri/orme,  167 ;  of 
Isoetese,  Mettenius  on,  337 ;  of  Jun- 


germannia, von  Mohl  on  the  deve- 
lopment of,  86;  observations  on 
the  germination  of,  by  Hedwig, 
Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Bisohon, 
Gottsche,  and  Grönland,  83,  84 ;  of 
Jungermannia  bicutpidata,  germina- 
tion of,  52 ;  of  Marsilea  pubetcens, 
Srmination  of,  326 ;  of  mosses, 
edwig  on,  175 ;  of  Fellia  epi- 
phylla,  21 ;  development  of,  39 ; 
their  importance  in  the  study  of 
cell-formation,  39 ;  irregularities 
in,  41;  of  Fhascum  euspidaium, 
164 ;  of  Pilularia,  development  of, 
319;  germination  of  lar|^,  321 ;  pro- 
duction of  spermatozoids  by  small, 
323 ;  of  Badula  eomplanata,  55 ; 
of  Hhizocarpese,  Sclileiden's  opi- 
nions on,  335 ;  of  Riella,  100 ;  of 
Salvinia  nalans,  328,  330;  Met- 
teuius  on,  330 ;  production  of  Sper- 
matozoids bv  small,  331 ;  of  sela- 
ginella, production  of,  338. 

Stem,  of  Anthoceros,  3  ;  arrangement 
of  cells  in,  4 ;  of  Atpidium  fiix-mas, 
227;  of  Bloiia  punlla,  47;  of 
Equisetacese,  growth  of,  267;  of 
Equisetum,  structure  of,  271  ;  of 
ferns,  growth  and  bifurcation  of, 
262 — 264 ;  Pringsheim  and  Irmisoh 
on,  264  ;  structure  of,  described  bv 
You  Mohl,  Brogniart,  Stengel, 
262 ;  Karsten  and  Mettenius,  263  ; 
of  Isoetes  laeuttris,  structure  of,  356, 
357 ;  development  of,  361 ;  of  Mar- 
chantiese,  110  ;  of  Orlhotriehum 
aßne,  139;  of  Pilularia,  325;  of 
Fterii  aquilina,  growth  of,  211 ; 
cellular  hairs  of,  212 ;  structure  of, 
213 ;  of  Selaginella,  furcation  of, 
375,  380 ;  of  Sphagnum,  cell-multi- 
plication in,  130  ;  growth  of,  129. 

Stem-bud  of  Aspidium  fiUx-mas,  227 ; 
of  Pterii  aquilina,  formation  of 
vessels  and  bast-cells  in,  2 1 7 

Stengel  on  the  stems  of  ferns,  216. 

Stigma,  so-called,  of  Mosses,  151. 

Stipule,  of  Marattia  cicutafolia,  pro- 
auction  of,  254;  of  0phioalo98um 
vulgalum,  313;  of  SelagineUa,  first 
observed  by  R.  Müller,  378. 
,  Stolons  of  Nephrolepis,  247. 

Stomata,  of  Marchantiese,  110;  of 
the  antheridal  discs  of  Marehantia 
polymorpha,  121 ;  of  the  receptacle 
Qf  Marehantia  pmymorpha,  117. 
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Simiiepleru  fftrwuniea,  »dnaititiinu 

shooU  of,  847 ;  Tegetatwn  of,  315. 

Stupenior  (rf  Conifone,  Hart«  on,  433. 

Sjmpodium  of  PUrit  aquiÜMa,  821, 


Tnrgionia,  102. 

Targionia  hypopkiflla,  archegonia  of, 
nS;  ciiljptra  of,  119;  eUtcr*  of, 
ISO;  fnutof,  119;  development  of 
Icnves  of,  110;  apore-moUier-eells 
of,  120 ;  TegeUtire  onuu  of,  102. 

Taiu*,  corpuscula  of,  110 ;  develop- 
ment of  eudorapenn  of,  409 ;  fceuu- 
dation  of,  122  ;  nuoleus  in,  400. 

TliuJB,  corpuscula  of,  410;  dcTclop- 
mentofcndorapermm,  410;  nucleus 
of,  400. 

ThMJa  oeadeMlalu,  cell-diTisioQ  in  an- 
tbers  of,  404. 

Tiitja  orieHlalit,  fecundation  of,  iS4. 

Tliurat,  ou  the  apcTniatOEOid«  of  Aicbi- 
dinm,  1G9 ;  observations  on  tlie 
antlieridiaof  Equuetacea),  300;  on 
the  spcrtoatozoida  of  ferns,  1S9, 
859;  ou  ^rcliaatieB  and  tlieir 
motile  sperm atozoids,  12S  ;  on  tbe 
spermatozoids  of  mosses,  177;  on 
tue    spctmatoEoids  of  Fellia  rpi- 


Uuger,  motile  spermatozoids  first  Men 
in  ÜarcbuiUa  by,  1S7  ;  on  the 
s]>ennatozoids  of  mosses,  176;  ou 


fructification  of  Ricda.  97 ;  ou  tlie 
■ntheridia  of  Sphagnum,  177. 


lula  of  mosses,  1S9. 

}n  the  archegouia  of  moues, 
the  reprodnction  of  mosses, 


Vagini 
Vatent 

177  ;i 
178. 


Vascular-bundles  of  the  stem  of  Aipi- 
diuMßta-mai,  22S,  229,  S30,  831  , 
fonnation  of,  in  slems  of  Equiaetum, 
873  ;  production  ol.mhoefet  lacm- 
tfii,  358  ;  of  st«m  of  Niphoboluf., 
25]  ;  of  Ophio^lvauM  ttilgal»m, 
314;  of  the  btcm  of  Platgcmnau 
aleieorxe,2iZ-,  of  the  stem  of /'o/*- 
podinn  aureiiM  and  P.culyare,ii\\ 
111  tbe  stem  of  Pterüaptiliiia,  213  ; 
ill  the  slijies  of  fronds  of  Pterii 
aquUina,  815  ;  urangement  of,  in 
frondlcas  shoots  of  old  plants  of 
Pterit  aguiliHu,  825  ;  of  Salcmia 
Matam,  S34 ;  of  stem  of  ScUginella, 
3S8. 

Yancher,  obscn-ations  on  the  germina- 
tion of  Equt^taccE,  304, 

Vegetation  of  Isoütes,  compared  «illi 
lliat  of  other  vascular  crj'pti^amia, 
371. 

Vessels,  formation  of,  in  stem-bud  of 
Ptfrit  aquilina,  817  ;  scslarifurni, 
of  Plerii  aguilüa.  820. 

Wigand,  on  the  ^owth  of  tbe  second 
frond  in  ferns,  307 ;  observations  ou 
the  impregnation  of  ferns,  259  ;  on 
the  roots  of  ferns,  203 ;  on  the 
spermatozoids  of  ferns,  1S7. 
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